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PREFACE 


The Commonwealth Relations Office Year Book is compiled by the 
Commonwealth Relations Office and was published annually (except in 
1954) from 1951 to 1965 under the title of The Commonwealth Relations 
Office List. Information about the origins of The Commonwealth Relations 
Office List can be found in the Preface to the 1965 edition. It was there 
explained that the original Lists, as their name implied, were lists of the 
staffs of the Departments by which they were published. The precedent of 
using the word List in the title was followed for The Commonwealth 
Relations Office List although the information which it gave about the 
Commonwealth was considerably in excess of the information which it 
gave about the staff of the Commonwealth Relations Office. On Ist 
January 1965 the staff of the Commonwealth Relations Office was 
transferred to the Diplomatic Service which thereafter was responsible 
for staffing the Commonwealth Relations Office; and information about 
all members of the Diplomatic Service now appears in The Diplomatic 
Service List and is not duplicated in this edition. For this reason the con- 
tinued use of the word List in the title of this edition would be inappropriate. 

A list of articles which appeared in earlier editions but which have not 
been included in this edition will be found in Chapter 59. 

Every effort has been made to ensure that the information in this Year 
Book is as up-to-date as possible at the time of going to press (September 
1965), but the Secretary of State is unable to accept responsibility for its 
complete accuracy. 
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CHAPTER 1 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


number of subsequent occasions, used the expression ‘Commonwealth of 

Nations’ to describe what was then known as the British Empire, the term 
‘Commonwealth’ in its modern sense did not gain currency until some thirty 
years later when writers and speakers began to adopt it to describe Britain and the 
self-governing Dominions with whom Britain’s relationship could, in their view, 
no longer be described by the word ‘imperial’. The first official recognition of the 
term was in April 1917 when the Imperial War Conference adopted a Resolution 
that the relationship of Empire countries ‘should be based on a full recognition of 
the Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth’. The 
wording of the Resolution was largely inspired by General Smuts who was then 
a member of the British War Cabinet. On 15th May 1917 he addressed a 
meeting of both Houses of Parliament in the course of which he said ‘The 
British Empire is more than a State. We are a system of nations, a community of 
States. All the Empires we have known in the past were founded on the idea of 
assimilation. The British Commonwealth of Nations does not stand for standard- 
ization but for the more various life of all nations that are comprised in it’. 

Although there has been no legal definition of the Commonwealth, recognition 
of it has been made in numerous Acts of Parliament. The first was in Article 4 of 
the Articles of Agreement dated 6th December 1921 for a Treaty between Great 
Britain and Ireland, reproduced in the Schedule to the Irish Free State (Agree- 
ment) Act of 1922. The most notable reference to the Commonwealth is in the 
Statute of Westminster, 1931. Other places where it occurs are the Visiting Forces 
(British Commonwealth) Act, 1933; the Medical Practitioners and Pharmacists 
Act, 1947 (as part of the description ‘Commonwealth practitioner’); the British 
Nationality Act, 1948; the Finance Act, 1950 (in the term ‘Commonwealth 
territories’); the Diplomatic Immunities (Commonwealth Countries and 
Republic of Ireland) Act, 1952; and the Commonwealth Immigrants Act, 1962. 
Official recognition of the term Commonwealth was confirmed in July 1947 with 
the creation of the Commonwealth Relations Office to replace the Dominions 
Office. 

The term ‘Commonwealth’ was used by its originators to describe Britain 
and the self-governing Dominions only and there are those who maintain 
that this is still its present significance. However in what follows it is used 
broadly to describe the equivalent of what was formerly known as ‘the British 
Empire’. It comprises not only Britain and the independent countries, formerly 
governed by Britain, which have freely elected to become Members of the 
Commonwealth, but also, in its widest sense, the dependencies of those countries, 
such as their Colonies, Protectorates, Protected States and Trust Territories. 
The prefix ‘British’, formerly used before ‘Commonwealth’, has now largely 
gone out of use except when it is necessary to distinguish it from other Common- 
wealths. 


A LTHOUGH Lord Rosebery, in a speech in Adelaide in 1884 and on a 
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Within the Commonwealth as thus described there are twenty-two sovereign 
independent countries, recognized as separate international entities, which are 
usually called ‘the Members of the Commonwealth’ to distinguish them from 
dependent territories which, though within the Commonwealth, cannot properly 
be regarded as ‘Members’ of the Commonwealth. The present Members 
are the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Canada, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Malaysia, the Federal Republic of Nigeria, the Republic of Cyprus, Sierra 
Leone, The United Republic of Tanzania, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Malta, G.C., Zambia, The Gambia and Singapore. 
Southern Rhodesia, although self-governing, has not yet attained the status of 
Member of the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth has evolved by stages out of the former British Empire. 
It cannot be claimed that over the years there was a consistent plan of evolution 
for the independence of Britain’s dependencies. Nevertheless it is true to say 
that British policy has at various times since the early nineteenth century been 
influenced by men who looked forward to the independence of the peoples of the 
dependent territories as the logical outcome and final justification of Britain’s 
imperial rule. 

Despite the conflicting trends of later years it can be scen from the vantage 
point of the mid-twentieth century that the course of evolution towards the free 
association of independent countries was set by Lord Durham’s recommendation 
in 1839 of responsible government for Canada. The constitutional arrangements 
then made for Canadian internal self-government were soon reproduced in other 
British colonies of European settlement; and arrangements began to be made 
that led to those countries becoming responsible also for their own defence and 
external affairs. These latter powers were, however, for some time used only 
sparingly by the Governments of the Dominions, as they had come to be called. 
By 1914 the position had been reached that the Dominions had in fact complete 
control over their trade with other countries but no such control over general 
relations with foreign countries. At the outbreak of the first World War the five 
Dominions (Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa and Newfoundland) 
entered the war not by separate declarations on their own behalf but in virtue of 
the declaration of war by Britain. The detailed provisions by each Government 
for the prosecution of the war were, however, the responsibility of the individual 
Government, and throughout the war there was no question of their acting in 
subordination to Britain. 

At the Imperial War Conference in April 1917 a Resolution was adopted, as 
referred to already in this Chapter, to the effect that the relations of Empire 
countries should be based on the full recognition of the Dominions as auto- 
nomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth ‘and of India as an important 
portion of the same’. The Resolution also said that there should be recognized 
‘the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice in foreign policy’. 

Dominion Ministers sat in Lloyd George’s War Cabinet in 1917 and 1918 and 
formed part of the British Empire Delegation at the Versailles Peace Conference. 
The Dominions individually signed the Peace Treaty, under which they became 
separate Members of the League of Nations; and the same applied to India, 
although its constitutional status was not then regarded as precisely the same. 
Thus it is seen that the entry upon the international stage of the Dominions 
effectively took place at the end of the first World War. 
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The Irish Free State (Agreement) Act of 1922 provided that the Irish Free 
State should have the same constitutional status as Canada and the other 
Dominions. At that time greater definition of the meaning of Dominion status 
was sought, and accordingly at the 1926 Imperial Conference an inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee was set up with Lord Balfour as its chairman. The Com- 
mittee’s report contained the first formal attempt to describe the status and 
mutual relationship of the Members of the Commonwealth in the celebrated 
pronouncement that ‘They are autonomous communities within the British 
Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as Members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations’. It was, however, recognized at the time that this definition could not be 
regarded as an exhaustive account of the character of the Commonwealth, and it 
was accompanied by a commentary which included the following passage: ‘The 
British Empire is not founded upon negations. It depends essentially, if not for- 
mally, on positive ideals. Free institutions are its life blood. Free co-operation is 
its instrument. Peace, security and progress are among its objects’. 

The Balfour formula was given legal endorsement in 1931 by the Statute of 
Westminster whose purpose was to state some of the constitutional conventions 
governing relations within the Commonwealth and to give them the force of law. 

The self-governing Members of the Commonwealth up to and during the 
second World War comprised only countries of European settlement. In 1947, 
however, with the granting of independence to India and Pakistan under the 
Indian Independence Act of that year, an important new phase in the development 
of Commonwealth relations opened up. The way was open for other British 
territories, not only in Asia but in Africa and elsewhere, to follow this example; 
and independence was attained by Ceylon in 1948, Ghana and Malaya in 1957, 
Nigeria in 1960, Cyprus, Sierra Leone and Tanganyika in 1961, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Uganda in 1962, Zanzibar and Kenya in 1963, 
Malawi, Malta, G.C. and Zambia in 1964 and The Gambia in 1965. All these 
except Cyprus became Members of the Commonwealth immediately on attain- 
ing independence: Cyprus became a Member of the Commonwealth seven 
months after attaining Independence. 

In 1963 the Federation of Malaya, which consisted only of the 11 States of 
Malaya, was joined by the two Borneo States, Sabah (formerly North Borneo) and 
Sarawak, and by Singapore; and the enlarged federation was re-named Malaysia; 
but in 1965 Singapore ceased to be part of Malaysia and became an independent 
sovereign state and a Member of the Commonwealth. 

The Balfour Report had drawn attention to the common allegiance of Member 
countries to the Crown as a bond of union within the Commonwealth. In 1949, 
however, the Prime Ministers’ Meeting took an important step when it considered 
the constitutional implications of India’s intention to adopt a republican form 
of constitution. In a Declaration issued on the conclusion of the meeting it was 
stated that: 


‘The Government of India have .... declared and affirmed India’s desire to continue 
her full membership of the Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of the King as 
the symbol of the free association of the independent Member Nations and as such the 
Head of the Commonwealth. The Governments of the other countries of the Common- 
wealth, the basis of whose membership is not hereby changed, accept and recognize 
India’s continuing membership in accordance with the terms of this declaration.’ 


India duly became a Republic in January 1950. Following the precedent thus 
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established, Pakistan (1956) and Ghana (1960) both adopted republican constitu- 
tions while the constitutions of Cyprus and Zambia were republican from the 
outset of independence. Tanganyika became a republic in 1962 and in April 1964 
joined with Zanzibar to form the United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar. 
In October of that year the union was re-named the United Republic of Tan- 
zania. Nigeria became a Republic in 1963 and Kenya in 1964. In 1963 Uganda 
replaced The Queen as Head of State with a Ugandan President. 

Malaysia provides further variation from the Balfour formula pattern being 
an elective monarchy in which the Malay Rulers of nine of the eleven States 
of Malaya elect one of their number as Supreme Head of Malaysia to hold 
office for five years. 

Her Majesty The Queen, as recorded in the foregoing paragraphs, is at present 
not only the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and Her other Territories overseas, but is also the Queen of Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Sierra Leone, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Malawi, Malta, G.C., and The Gambia. Her Majesty is accepted as Head of the 
Commonwealth by all its Members. 

Although the Indian Independence Act, 1947, provided for the creation of 
two new ‘Dominions’ the use of this term had already begun to decline after the 
1939 War even in describing those independent Commonwealth countries which 
had held ‘Dominion Status’ before that war. The name of the Dominions Office 
was Changed to that of Commonwealth Relations Office in 1947, and Common- 
wealth countries which have become independent since that date do not call 
themselves, and are not referred to as, Dominions. The term would, in any case, 
be inappropriate in referring to those Commonwealth countries which no longer 
recognize the Queen as their Head of State. 

Some controversy was occasioned in the years following the publication of the 
Balfour formula whether the words ‘freely associated’ implied a complementary 
freedom on the part of Members to secede from the association if they so desired. 
For some years many in responsible quarters denied the existence of such a right. 
The Parliament of the Union of South Africa, when approving the Report of the 
Conference on the Operation of Dominion Legislation of 1929, added a reserva- 
tion ‘provided that section 60 of the Report shall not be taken as derogating 
from the right of any member of the British Commonwealth of Nations to 
withdraw therefrom’. The Prime Minister of the Union (General Hertzog) 
brought this Resolution to the notice of the Imperial Conference of 1930, which 
took note of it without discussion. 

In 1947 the attitude of the British Government was stated by the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Attlee) in moving the Second Reading of the Burma Independence 
Bill as follows: 

‘In our view, nations have the right to decide on the nature of their own government. 
The British Commonwealth of Nations is a free association of peoples, not a collection 
of subject nations. When therefore, after due consideration, the elected representatives of 
the people of Burma chose independence, it was, I believe, the duty of His Majesty's 
Government to take the necessary steps to implement their decision.’ 

Parliament passed the Act, which declared that, on an appointed day (4th 
January 1948), Burma should become an independent country, neither forming 
part of His Majesty’s dominions nor entitled to His Majesty’s protection. 

Similarly, when in 1948 Eire repealed the External Relations Act and declared 
its separation from the Commonwealth, the British Parliament passed the 
Ireland Act, 1949, operative from 18th April 1949, recognizing that Eire (to be 
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known thenceforward as the Republic of Ireland) had ceased to be part of His 
Majesty’s dominions, while providing that the Republic should not be regarded 
as a foreign country. 

During 1960 the Union of South Africa decided, after a referendum, to become 
a republic from 31st May 1961 and in view of the proposed change in status 
enquired whether the Republic of South Africa would be accepted as a Member 
of the Commonwealth. After considerable discussion on this subject at the 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting in March 1961, the Prime Minister of the Union of 
South Africa withdrew his application and announced that with effect from the 
date of the setting up of the Republic on 31st May 1961 South Africa would 
cease to be a Member of the Commonwealth. | 

Certain other territories, formerly British dependencies, moved outside the 
Commonwealth as they became independent. The Sudan became an independent 
sovereign State outside the Commonwealth in 1956 and in 1960 British Somali- 
land ceased to be a British dependency and left the Commonwealth to join with 
its neighbour, the former United Nations Trust Territory, to form an enlarged 
and independent Somalia. In 1961 the Southern Cameroons ceased to be a 
British dependency and moved out of the Commonwealth to join its neighbour 
to form the Federal Republic of the Cameroun. The Maldive Islands ceased to 
be a Protected State in July 1965S. 

Western Samoa, formerly a Trust Territory administered by New Zealand, 
became independent in 1962. Although it has not applied for Commonwealth 
Membership, Western Samoa is nevertheless treated by New Zealand in all 
except nationality matters as though it were within the Commonwealth and in 
certain respects this is true of Western Samoan relations with other Common- 
wealth countries. 

The Cook Islands, formerly a dependency of New Zealand, became fully self- 
governing internally in July 1965 and chose to remain in free association with 
New Zealand, ‘free association’ being one of the three forms of self-determina- 
tion approved by the United Nations General Assembly. The New Zealand 
Government remains responsible for the conduct of the external affairs and 
defence of the Islands. 

The Commonwealth thus possesses a unique character, distinguishing it from 
any other form of association of States. It differs from a federation, since there is 
no central Executive Government, legislature or judiciary. While the Queen is 
recognized by all Members as Head of the Commonwealth, she no longer has 
any constitutional status in the republics, in Malaysia or in Uganda. There are, 
with few exceptions, no contractual obligations existing between Members such 
as are embodied in treaties between foreign States or in the Charter of the 
United Nations, even on such vital matters as mutual assistance in war or 
concerted action in threatening circumstances. There is no legal or formal 
obstacle to any Member pursuing a policy diametrically opposed to that of 
any other Member. 

There are, however, some formal links. While each Member of the Common- 
wealth has its separate independent judiciary, the system of law is to a great 
extent common to all. There are exceptions such as in Ceylon where the basis 
is Roman Dutch law, but elsewhere the foundation is generally the English 
common law. At one time the procedure whereby appeals from the Courts of 
other Commonwealth countries lay to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London helped to preserve uniformity, but in recent years the right of 
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appeal has in many cases been abolished, and now appeals lie only from 
Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Malaysia, Sierra Leone, Jamaica, Trinidad 
and Tobago, Uganda, Malawi, Malta and The Gambia. 

A formal link has also existed in the law of nationality. Originally this rested 
upon a system of more or less identical statutes defining the persons who were 
British subjects, i.e., persons owing allegiance to the Crown. The present position 
is that each Member of the Commonwealth has enacted legislation defining 
its own citizens and providing in most cases, though not in all, that they possess 
a common status as British subjects (or Commonwealth citizens). Even where 
there is no such provision for a common status, the Members of the Common- 
wealth differentiate, in greater or lesser degree, as regards the grant of privileges, 
between citizens of Commonwealth countries and aliens. This helps to distinguish 
the relationship between the Members of the Commonwealth from that existing 
between foreign countries, however closely connected in other ways. 

Another link is that provided by the High Commissioners who are exchanged 
between Commonwealth countries. The representational functions of High 
Commissioners are broadly similar to those of Ambassadors, with whom they 
are equal in status and with whom they take precedence according to protocol. 
Canada was the first Commonwealth country to appoint a High Commissioner 
in Britain, Sir Alexander Gault being appointed in 1880. After the Imperial 
Conference of 1926 the British Government began to appoint High Commissioners 
in Dominion capitals. The first appointment was that made in Canada in 1928. 
This was followed at varying dates by other appointments and there are now 
British High Commissioners in all the Member countries of the Commonwealth. 
On the outbreak of the war in 1939 Canada appointed High Commissioners tn 
each of the Dominions and since then it has been the practice of the Members 
of the Commonwealth to appoint High Commissioners in capitals of other 
Commonwealth countries. 

As already mentioned, the Imperial Conference of 1926 considered one of the 
characteristic marks of the Commonwealth to be ‘free co-operation’. In the 
absence of any central executive or legislature, co-operation can be secured only 
by a system of continuous consultation. This consultation is carried out in many 
ways. At the highest level the Presidents and Prime Ministers of all Members of 
the Commonwealth come together periodically at the Prime Ministers’ Meetings 
to discuss informally and in private matters of common concern. There are annual 
Meetings of Commonwealth Finance Ministers, and many other Commonwealth 
conferences and meetings, formal and informal, for the discussion of particular 
subjects. Commonwealth Governments have found it useful to set up joint bodies, 
such as the Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux and the Commonwealth Found- 
ation; and there are many other organizations and societies, both official and 
unofficial, which concern themselves with various aspects of Commonwealth 
relations. Ministers and officials, businessmen and others, from one Common- 
wealth country pay frequent visits to other Commonwealth countries; and cultural 
and other exchanges are common. Not the least important form of consultation is 
by correspondence between Commonwealth Governments usually channelled 
through the High Commissioner of the originating Government. All these 
varied means of consultation help in the harmonizing of the views of the sovereign 
and independent nations of the Commonwealth, each of which possesses its 
own distinct point of view and its special relationships with foreign countries. 

While some of the Members of the Commonwealth have been inflexibly 
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opposed to the establishment of any centralized machinery for the consideration 
of political questions, particularly foreign policy and defence, the Prime Ministers 
at their Meeting in 1964 expressed the view that on matters of international 
importance a fuller exchange of views could very appropriately be promoted on 
an increasingly multilateral basis through the agency of a Commonwealth 
Secretariat. The Commonwealth Secretariat was set up in August 1965 and, 
being recruited from Member countries and financed by their contributions, is 
at the service of all Commonwealth Governments and is a visible symbol of the 
spirit of co-operation which animates the Commonwealth. Its constitution and 
functions are described in Chapter 3. 

But these formal links would not by themselves be sufficient to keep the 
Commonwealth in being. The unity of the Commonwealth is a product of its 
history; despite the growing diversity of the institutions and outlook of its 
Members there are still many informal bonds which hold it together. The political 
institutions of Members of the Commonwealth, their administrative systems, 
their civil services, their judicial procedure, their systems of education, even the 
outlook, education and way of life of those in authority, still today more nearly 
resemble those which are to be found in the countries of other Members of the 
Commonwealth than those to be found in foreign countries. Commonwealth 
visitors to other Commonwealth countries feel more at home there than in foreign 
countries; the atmosphere of Commonwealth Conferences is entirely different 
from that of other international Conferences. The existence of a common 
language, long established commercial, financial and personal relationships, a 
developed system of Commonwealth communications and a multitude of 
unofficial links in every field of activity, all these are among the bonds which 
keep the Commonwealth together. But over and above this is a feeling shared by all 
Members that this multi-racial organization of sovereign States, large and 
small, scattered over the globe, is something unique, something which is of 
benefit not only to its Members but to the world itself; and something, therefore, 
that is worth preserving and fostering. 


CHAPTER 2 


PRIME MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


N the past, Conferences of the Prime Ministers and other Ministers of Britain 
| of the Dominions, styled Imperial Conferences, were held periodically 

for the discussion of all matters of common concern, particularly constitutional 
questions, foreign affairs, defence, and economic policy. At the close of each 
Conference full reports of the proceedings and conclusions were published. 
Meetings of the Imperial Conference took place at intervals between 1911 and 
1937, and a brief account of these was given on pages 69 to 75 of the Common- 
wealth Relations Office List, 1955. 

No meeting of the Imperial Conference has been held since 1937 and its 
place has been taken by Meetings of Commonwealth Prime Ministers for more 
informal exchanges of views on issues of first importance, and by ad hoc 
Conferences of other Ministers or officials for the discussion of particular 
questions. Detailed reports of these are not published, but it is the practice for 
a communiqué to be issued at the end of each Meeting, summarizing its results. 

The first Meeting was held in 1944 and accounts of that Meeting and of 
subsequent meetings until that of 1960 were included in Chapter 9 of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office List, 1961. Accounts of the 1960 and 1961 
Meetings were included in the 1962 edition and an account of the 1962 Meeting 
was included in the 1964 edition. The following paragraphs give an account of 
the Prime Ministers’ Meetings held in 1964 and 1965. 


PRIME MINISTERS’ MEETING, 1964 

The following communiqué was issued on 16th July 1964, at the end of the 
Meeting: 

The Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers ended today. Pakistan, 
Ghana and Tanganyika and Zanzibar were represented by their Presidents. 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya and Malawi were represented 
by their Prime Ministers. India was represented by the Minister of Finance; 
Cyprus by the Minister of Foreign Affairs; and Jamaica by the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance. 

This was the first Meeting at which Uganda and Kenya were represented as 
independent Members; and the other Commonwealth Heads of Government 
were glad to greet their Prime Ministers. They expressed their satisfaction at the 
establishment of Malaysia which they had welcomed at their last Meeting in 
1962 and they greeted Tunku Abdul Rahman as Prime Minister of Malaysia. 
They also welcomed the attainment of independence by Malawi on 6th July 1964 
and agreed that Malawi should be admitted to Membership of the Common- 
wealth. They invited the Prime Minister of Malawi, Dr. Banda, to join their 
Meeting; and Dr. Banda took his seat on 9th July. They noted that Northern 
Rhodesia would become independent on 24th October 1964 as the Republic of 
Zambia; and they looked forward to welcoming Zambia as a Member of the 
Commonwealth on the completion of the necessary constitutional processes. 
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In the course of their discussion, the Presidents and Prime Ministers reviewed 
the major issues of the day. 

They agreed that one of the most important of these is race relations. It was 
agreed that the Commonwealth has a particular role to play in the search for 
solutions to the inter-racial problems which are threatening the orderly develop- 
ment of mankind in general and of many particular areas in the world today. 
As a community of many different races, the Commonwealth is itself an almost 
unique experiment in international co-operation among peoples of several races 
and continents. Within their own borders many of its members have faced and 
are facing issues raised by the co-existence of differing cultures within a demo- 
cratic society. The Prime Ministers affirmed their belief that, for all Common- 
wealth Governments, it should be an objective of policy to build in each country 
a structure of society which offers equal opportunity and non-discrimination for 
all its people, irrespective of race, colour or creed. The Commonwealth should 
be able to exercise constructive leadership in the application of democratic 
principles in a manner which will enable the people of each country of different 
racial and cultural groups to exist and develop as free and equal citizens. 

The Prime Ministers recalled the critical international situation which had 
developed shortly after their last Meeting in the autumn of 1962 and the grave 
threat to peace which it had implied. They believed that the fact that it was 
successfully resolved may have been in some sense a turning point in the relations 
between the major Powers and may have marked the beginning of a new period 
in international affairs in which the world may hope for a gradual relaxation of 
tension. This will not be a short or simple process; but the Prime Ministers noted 
with satisfaction the further steps which had already been taken to reduce the 
causes of friction, particularly the conclusion of the Tests Ban Treaty and the 
subsequent agreements between the Governments of the United Kingdom, the 
United States and the Soviet Union not to place nuclear weapons in outer space. 
They also welcomed the reductions in the output of fissile material for military 
purposes which these Governments have made. 

Against this background, the Prime Ministers expressed their hope that these 
steps would lead progressively to general and complete disarmament. They 
reaffirmed their support for the work of the Geneva Disarmament Conference 
and their determination to seek to extend the scope of disarmament in accordance 
with the principles expressed in their statement of 17th March 1961, particularly 
by endeavouring to promote an agreement to prohibit the further dissemination 
of nuclear weapons and of knowledge relating to their manufacture and use. 
They will maintain their efforts to reduce the areas of international disagreement 
by all the means within their power, while maintaining both the strength and the 
resolution to resist aggression from without or subversion from within. In this 
connection they assured the Prime Minister of Malaysia of their sympathy and 
support in his efforts to preserve the sovereign independence and integrity of his 
country and to promote a peaceful and honourable settlement of current 
differences between Malaysia and neighbouring countries. 

They discussed the great significance of China for South and South East Asia. 
They also discussed the question of relations with China and of her membership 
of the United Nations. They expressed anxiety about the continuing tension in 
South-East Asia and affirmed their support for all measures which might 
promote a just and peaceful settlement and help to re-establish stability in the 
area. 
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The Prime Ministers noted with satisfaction the friendly public statements 
by the President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India and expressed 
their hopes that the problems between their countries will be solved in the same 
friendly spirit. 

While recognising that it was not a function of the Commonwealth to act as 
an arbiter in disputes between member nations, the Prime Ministers agreed that 
Commonwealth countries could play a role of conciliation and, where possible, 
consider using their good offices to help towards the settlement of disputes between 
member nations provided the parties concerned accepted such mediation. 

The Prime Ministers renewed their support for the United Nations in its 
efforts to resolve disputes in various parts of the world. They reaffirmed their 
adherence to the principles of the Charter and emphasised the importance of 
reinforcing the strength and capacity of the United Nations to respond to the 
demands which it must meet if the Charter is to be fulfilled. 

The Prime Ministers expressed concern about the situation with regard to 
Cyprus. They reaffirmed their full support for the United Nations Security 
Council Resolutions of 4th March, 13th March and 20th June 1964. The Prime 
Ministers asserted that the Cyprus problem should be solved within the frame- 
work of the United Nations and in accordance with the principles of democracy 
and justice. 

They appealed to all countries concerned to refrain from any action which 
might undermine the task of the United Nations peace-keeping force, to which 
a number of Commonwealth countries are contributing, or might prejudice the 
endeavours of the United Nations to find a lasting solution in conformity with 
the Charter of the United Nations. 

The Prime Ministers undertook to consider practical measures to strengthen 
the peace-keeping machinery of the United Nations and to reduce the degree 
of improvisation required in an emergency. They agreed that consultation and 
co-operation among interested governments in this matter could be of great 
value in contributing to the improvement of the peace-keeping effectiveness of 
the United Nations. 

The Prime Ministers expressed their concern at the possible effect on United 
Nations operations in all fields of a prolongation of the United Nations financial 
crisis. They expressed a common desire to work towards a long-term equitable 
solution of the problem of financing large-scale United Nations peace-keeping 
operations and agreed that any such solution should be based on the principles 
of collective financial responsibility and relative capacity to pay. 

Britain made the following statement to the Meeting about the progress of 
British Colonial dependencies towards independence. 

. Already more than twenty countries (with a total population of some 700 
millions) had achieved sovereign independence under British guidance. This 
process was continuing all the time. Northern Rhodesia would be independent 
in October and the Gambia very soon after. Basutoland had been promised that 
she could have independence in about eighteen months’ time; Bechuanaland 
would be free to follow when she wished; and Swaziland’s new constitution 
had now set her on the same course. In addition it had been agreed that the 
Federation of South Arabia should beeome independent within the next 34 
years. British Guiana would become independent as soon as she was able to 
assure internal peace. Southern Rhodesia would attain full sovereignty as soon 
as her governmental institutions were sufficiently representative. 
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There were a number of other Colonies which already enjoyed a wide 
measure of self-government. These included the Bahamas, Barbados, British 
Honduras and Mauritius. In addition there were some twenty other Colonies 
and Protectorates with a combined population of about five million. Of these 
over three million were in Hong Kong where the circumstances were exceptional. 
Of the remainder only two territories had a population of more than 100,000. 
Several had less than 10,000. The smallest (Pitcairn) in the Pacific had only 90 
inhabitants. It was clear that no uniform pattern would fit all these very different 
territories. Some might feel strong enough to proceed to independence on their 
own. Some might join with others to form larger and more viable units. Some 
might wish to couple independence with a treaty of friendship such as Western 
Samoa concluded with New Zealand. Some would for the present prefer to 
remain as they were. 

The Prime Ministers of the other Commonwealth countries welcomed the 
progress of British territories to independent membership of the Commonwealth. 
They recognised that the authority and responsibility for leading her remaining 
Colonies to independence must continue to rest with Britain. 

At the same time, Prime Ministers of other Commonwealth countries expressed 
their views to the Prime Minister of Britain on the question of the progress of 
Southern Rhodesia towards independence within the Commonwealth. They 
welcomed the decision already announced by the British Government that, as 
in the case of other territories, the existence of sufficiently representative institu- 
tions would be a condition of the grant of independence to Southern Rhodesia. 
They also noted with approval the statement already made by the British 
Government that they would not recognize any unilateral declaration of inde- 
pendence; and the other Prime Ministers made it clear that they would be unable 
to recognize any such declaration. The view was also expressed that an Indepen- 
dence Conference should be convened which the leaders of all parties in Southern 
Rhodesia should be free to attend. The object would be to seek agreement on 
the steps by which Southern Rhodesia might proceed to independence within 
the Commonwealth at the earliest practicable time on the basis of majority rule. 
With a view to diminishing tensions and preparing the way for such a conference, 
an appeal was made for the release of all the detained African leaders. The 
Prime Ministers called upon all leaders and their supporters to exercise modera- 
tion and to abstain from violence; and they affirmed their belief that the best 
interest of all sections of the population lay in developing confidence and co- 
operation, on the basis of tolerance, mutual understanding and justice. In this 
connection, they recognized the necessity for giving confidence to the minority 
community in Southern Rhodesia that their interests would be protected. 

The Prime Minister of Britain said that he would give careful consideration to 
all the views expressed by other Commonwealth Prime Ministers. At the same time 
he emphasized that the Government of Southern Rhodesia was constitutionally 
responsible for the internal affairs of that territory and that the question of the 
granting of independence was a matter for decision by the British Parliament. 

The Meeting expressed concern at the political rivalries in British Guiana 
which had led to disorder and inter-racial strife and had prejudiced the attain- 
ment of independence. While several different views were expressed on the 
methods to be employed, a number of Prime Ministers expressed the hope that 
the political leaders of British Guiana would seek urgently a basis for collabora- 
tion in the interest of their fellow countrymen of all races in order to restore 
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mutual confidence among the races and to strengthen a spirit of national purpose 
and unity. Only in these circumstances could British Guiana hope to sustain 
true independence. 

The question of the progress of the smaller dependent territories in the 
Caribbean to independence was raised. It was emphasized that the problem for 
the territories was mainly one of viability: and the hope was expressed that 
every practicable effort would be made to help them to strengthen their econo- 
mies and so enable them to sustain the obligations of independence whether in 
a federation or in some other form of association. 

The Prime Ministers reaffirmed their condemnation of the policy of apartheid 
practised by the Government of the Republic of South Africa. Some Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers felt very strongly that the only effective means of dealing 
with the problem of apartheid was the application of economic sanctions and 
an arms embargo. It was recognized however that there was a difference of 
opinion among Commonwealth countries as to the effectiveness of economic 
sanctions and as to the extent to which they regarded it as right or practicable 
to seek to secure the abandonment of apartheid by coercive action, of whatever 
kind. But the Prime Ministers were unanimous in calling upon South Africa 
to bring to an end the practice of apartheid, which had been repeatedly con- 
demned by the United Nations and was deplored by public opinion throughout 
the world. 

The Prime Ministers expressed their regret that Portugal had not so far 
given recognition to the principle of self-determination for her territories in 
Africa. 

The Prime Ministers agreed that the issues of Commonwealth and inter- 
national relations which confront them in the political field, however complex 
and contentious, must be seen in perspective in relation to the many factors 
which bring together the peoples of the Commonwealth and enable them to 
make a unique contribution to the promotion of peaceful development. The 
Commonwealth now consists of 18 independent Member countries, widely 
distributed over the globe and accounting for nearly a quarter of the population 
of the world. It is, indeed, a cross-section of the world itself; and its citizens have 
an unparalleled opportunity to prove that, by mutual co-operation, men and 
women of many different races and national cultures can live in peace and work 
together for the common good. 

The Prime Ministers reviewed the world economic situation as it affects their 
countries and re-affirmed the resolve of their Governments to promote the 
economic development of their countries. To this end they emphasized the need 
of developing countries for improved and more remunerative outlets for their 
trade and for increased financial aid on easier terms and on a continuing basis. 
They took note of the problems presented to developing countries by the condi- 
tions and terms often attached by donor Governments to their aid, of the 
desirability of the encouragement of private investment in developing countries 
and also of the upward trend in the level of financial aid extended by the more 
developed countries in the Commonwealth and of the easier terms on which 
it is offered. 

There was agreement on the importance for all Commonwealth countries of 
following up the work of the United Nations Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment, in particular with regard to expanding international trade in primary 
products through freer access to markets and, in appropriate cases, through 
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commodity agreements and stabilised prices at equitable levels; working out 
arrangements for increasing access by preferences or otherwise to markets in 
developed countries for manufactured goods from developing countries; and 
elaborating proposals for supplementary finance to assist countries whose 
development might be threatened by adverse movements in their export earnings. 
The Prime Ministers affirmed their intention of working for a solution of these 
and other problems of the developing countries through the new institutions 
resulting from the Conference as well as through existing international bodies 
such as the GATT. 

The Prime Ministers reaffirmed the resolve of the Member countries of the 
Commonwealth to promote the economic and social progress of developing 
countries. They wished to maintain their support of the work of the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies, the Colombo Plan and other similar arrange- 
ments in this field. At the same time they wished to establish how best the 
members of the Commonwealth could make a further distinctive contribution 
of their own to the development of its Member countries. They conceived that 
the purpose of any new initiative in this respect should be not merely to increase 
the economic strength and material well-being of the recipients, vital though 
these considerations are, but also to strengthen the links between the countries 
of the Commonwealth by encouraging their peoples to work more closely 
together in a variety of practical ways. For this purpose they selected for further 
examination several fields of action in which they believed the practice of 
Commonwealth co-operation might be extended; and they agreed that these 
schemes should not be in substitution for existing arrangements but supple- 
mentary to them. 


Commonwealth Development Projects 


In particular they considered a proposal that development projects might be 
launched in individual Commonwealth countries, which would be implemented 
by various Members acting in close collaboration and contributing whatever 
resources—in men, money, materials and technical expertise—they could most 
appropriately provide. Such projects, which would be additional to the support 
which Commonwealth countries already provide to the United Nations Special 
Fund and Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance could be directed to a 
number of different purposes—the improvement of agricultural production and 
the development of natural resources through extension of services, training and 
research; the enlargement of professional and technical training; the develop- 
ment of new industries; and so forth. But they would all be inspired by the 
common purpose of promoting the development of the Commonwealth by a 
co-ordinated programme of joint or bilateral projects. The British Government 
said that they would be prepared to make a substantial contribution to projects 
of this kind within their expanding programme of development aid. The other 
Member governments expressed support for the objective of the proposal and 
agreed that further consideration should be given to the basis on which such a 
programme might be established. 


Administrative Training 

Development projects of this kind would need to be planned, carefully and 
thoroughly, at all stages in their execution; and the Prime Ministers therefore 
considered that it might be valuable to supplement the existing arrangements 
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for promoting the study of the techniques of administration and development 
planning throughout the Commonwealth. They considered that there might be 
advantage in making arrangements, which could include the formation of a 
new Institute, to provide facilities for specialised training and research for senior 
administrators concerned with administrative and development problems in 
relation to the needs of new countries. They agreed that further consideration 
should be given to the most appropriate form for arrangements for additional 
training, including the strengthening of existing institutions. 


Education 


The Prime Ministers took note of the scope which exists for co-operation 
between the Government and peoples of the Commonwealth in social, as well 
as economic, development. They noted with satisfaction that the Third Common- 
wealth Education Conference will be held in Ottawa in August; and they ex- 
pressed warm wishes for its success, together with appreciation of the British 
Government’s offer to increase to an average of £5 million a year, over the five 
years starting in 1965-66, the capital assistance which they already provide for 
higher education in developing Commonwealth countries, both independent 
and dependent. 


Medical Conference 

They decided in principle that an initiative similar to that which was launched 
in the field of education by the first of the Commonwealth Education Conferences 
several years ago should now be taken in the field of medicine and that for this 
purpose consideration should be given to the convening of a Commonwealth 
Medical Conference during the course of 1965. Such a Conference would enable 
the members of the Commonwealth to discuss mutual assistance in*medical 
education including links between institutions; the provision of ancillary staffs, 
the development and planning of health services; and the supply of medical 
equipment and facilities for research. 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 


The links between the countries of the Commonwealth are strengthened not 
only by co-operation between their Governments in initiatives of this kind but 
even more by frequent personal contacts between individuals Who share common 
professional interests. 

The Prime Ministers recorded their support for the valuable work which the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association performs in bringing together 
members of the Parliaments of all Commonwealth countries. The British Govern- 
ment stated that they would be prepared, if other Commonwealth Governments 
would do the same, to increase their contribution to the Association. 


Commonwealth Foundation - 


The Prime Ministers considered that further steps should be taken to promote 
contacts in other fields and that it might be desirable to establish a Common- 
wealth Foundation to administer a fund for increasing interchanges between 
Commonwealth organisations in professional fields. This Foundation could be 
administered by an independent Board; and, while it could be financed by con- 
tributions from Commonwealth Governments, it would also welcome support 
from alJ quarters, whether public or private. 
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Satellite Communications 

The Prime Ministers also took note of the current international discussions 
on the establishment of a global system of satellite communications. They 
endorsed the desirability of establishing such a system and considered how 
Commonwealth countries could best co-operate with each other and with other 
countries in its development. They discussed the provision of technical assistance 
to the developing countries in this field, particularly as regards the establishment 
of ground stations and inter-connections in Commonwealth countries. They 
agreed further consideration should be given to the feasibility of such a plan and 
the basis on which it might best be implemented. 

The Prime Ministers directed that the Commonwealth Liaison Committee 
with the assistance of special representatives should now give more detailed 
consideration to all aspects of these new initiatives in the hope that they could 
be launched and carried forward at an early date. They noted that thereafter 
further opportunities to review many of these projects would be afforded by 
the Third Commonwealth Education Conference in Ottawa in August and by 
the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council meeting in Kuala Lumpur 
in September. 


Commonwealth Secretariat 

Finally, they were anxious that some permanent expression should be given 
to the desire, which had been evident through their deliberations, for closer and 
more informed understanding between their Governments on the many issues 
which engage their attention and for some continuing machinery for this purpose. 
They therefore instructed officials to consider the best basis for establishing 
a Commonwealth secretariat, which would be available inter alia to disseminate 
factual information to all Member countries on matters of common concern; 
to assist existing agencies, both official and unofficial, in the promotion of 
Commonwealth links in all fields ; and to help to co-ordinate, in co-operation with 
the host country, the preparations for future Meetings of Commonwealth Heads 
of Government and, where appropriate, for meetings of other Commonwealth 
Ministers. This secretariat, being recruited from Member countries and financed 
by their contributions, would be at the service of all Commonwealth Govern- 
ments and would be a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates 
the Commonwealth. 


PRIME MINISTERS’ MEETING, 1965 

The following communiqué was issued on 25th June 1965, at the end of the 
Meeting: 

At the Meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers, which ended today, 
Pakistan, Ghana, Tanzania and Zambia were represented by their Presidents. 
Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Malaysia, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Malawi, Malta and The Gambia were repre- 
sented by their Prime Ministers. Jamaica was represented by the Acting Prime 
Minister; Ceylon by the Minister of Justice; Cyprus and Kenya by the Ministers 
of External Affairs. 

This was the first Meeting at which Malta, Zambia and The Gambia were 
represented as Members of the Commonwealth; and the other Commonwealth 
Heads of Government were pleased to welcome them. The Prime Minister of 
The Gambia informed the Meeting that it was his country’s desire to continue 
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her membership of the Commonwealth after introducing a republican form of 
Constitution and to accept The Queen as the symbol of the free association of 
the independent member nations and, as such, the Head of the Commonwealth. 
The Heads of Delegations of the other Member countries of the Commonwealth 
assured the Prime Minister of The Gambia that they would be happy to recog- 
nise The Gambia’s continued membership of the Commonwealth. 

The Prime Ministers took note that their Meeting was being held during the 
International Co-operation Year which itself stemmed from a proposal by the 
former Prime Minister of India, the late Mr. Nehru. They recorded their sym- 
pathy with its objectives and their desire to assist in its success. 

The twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the United Nations fell on the 
last day of the Meeting. The Prime Ministers sent a message of greetings and of 
good wishes to the Organisation to mark this occasion. 

The Prime Ministers recognized that the Commonwealth, as a multi-racial 
association, is opposed to discrimination on grounds of race or colour; and they 
took the opportunity of their Meeting to re-affirm the declaration in their 
Communiqué of 1964 that, ‘for all Commonwealth Governments, it should be 
an objective of policy to build in each country a structure of society which offers 
equal opportunity and non-discrimination for all its people, irrespective of race, 
colour or creed. The Commonwealth should be able to exercise constructive 
leadership in the application of democratic principles in a manner which will 
enable the people of each country of different racial and cultural groups to exist 
and develop as free and equal citizens.’ 

In the course of a comprehensive review of the major current international 
issues, the Prime Ministers noted with concern that, despite the efforts of many 
countries to promote peace and stability throughout the world, dangerous con- 
flict, or the threat of conflict, persists in several areas. They expressed their 
conviction that in these circumstances all possible steps should be taken to re- 
inforce the authority of the United Nations Organization; and they discussed in 
this context the question of China’s representation in the Organization. They 
also reaffirmed their belief in the importance of the peace-keeping operations of 
the United Nations; and they renewed their support for the efforts now being 
made by a Committee of the United Nations to establish just and equitable 
principles for authorising, organising and financing peace-keeping operations. 
They considered it essential that the General Assembly, when it reconvened, 
should be able to function normally. They welcomed the voluntary and un- 
conditional contributions which had been made to the United Nations in order 
to help towards relieving it of its financial difficulties ; and they expressed the hope 
that, as a result of these and other actions, the United Nations would be able to 
discharge its functions. The Prime Ministers pledged their loyalty to the United 
Nations, the success of which they considered to be essential to the maintenance 
of world peace. 

The Prime Ministers expressed serious concern over the grave situation in 
Vietnam and the danger of its developing into a major international conflict. 
They reviewed the various efforts which had been made to achieve a peaceful 
solution to the problem; and, bearing in mind that the Commonwealth, by 
virtue of its wide membership, represented a very broad spectrum of opinion in 
the world and that their Meeting was taking place at a time when the peril to 
world peace was rapidly increasing, they considered, on the first day of the 
Meeting, a proposal for a new attempt to move forward to a peaceful solution. 
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To this end a Mission was established to make contact with the parties princi- 
pally concerned with the problem of Vietnam. 

The Mission is composed of the Prime Minister of Britain, the President of 
Ghana and the Prime Ministers of Nigeria and of Trinidad and Tobago. The 
Prime Minister of Britain, as Chairman of the Meeting, was appointed Chairman 
of the Mission. Its object is to explore with the parties principally concerned how 
far there may be common ground about the circumstances in which a conference 
might be held leading to a just and lasting peace in Vietnam and, having ascer- 
tained such common ground, to seek agreement on a time, place and composition 
of a conference. The Mission will report progress from time to time to the Prime 
Ministers by whom they were appointed. The Meeting approved a statement of 
guidance to the Mission, a copy of which is attached to this Communiqué, 
together with copies of two statements issued by the Mission. 


Malaysia 


The Prime Ministers reviewed other developments in South-East Asia. They 
noted, with concern, that tension still persisted between Malaysia and Indonesia, 
thus disturbing the peace and security of the area, despite the interval since they 
had last collectively considered the matter and had stated in the Communiqu 
issued at the end of their Meeting in 1964, that ‘they assured the Prime Ministeé 
of Malaysia of their sympathy and support in his efforts to preserve the sovereign 
independence and integrity of his country and to promote a peaceful and 
honourable settlement of current differences between Malaysia and neighbouring 
countries’. They recognized and supported the right of the Government and 
people of Malaysia to defend their sovereign independence and territorial inte- 
grity, and expressed their sympathy to the Prime Minister of Malaysia in his 
country’s efforts to this end. They looked forward to the establishment of 
peaceful, friendly and mutually advantageous relations between Malaysia and 
Indonesia on a just and honourable basis. 


Cyprus 

The Prime Ministers expressed concern about the situation regarding Cyprus 
They reaffirmed their full support for the U.N. Security Council resolutions on 
the subject. The Prime Ministers asserted that the Cyprus problem should be 
solved within the framework of the U.N. and its Charter and in accordance with 
the principles of democracy and justice and in conformity with the wishes of the 
people of Cyprus. 

They appealed to all countries concerned to act in accordance with the 
Security Council Resolution of the 4th March 1964, and to refrain from any 
action which might undermine the task of the United Nations Peace-Keeping 
Force to which a number of Commonwealth countries are contributing. They 
also expressed their appreciation of the work and persistent efforts of the United 
Nations Mediator. 


Africa 

The Meeting took note of the widely expressed regret at the failure of the 
Portuguese Government to give due recognition to the legitimate political 
aspirations of the peoples of the Portuguese territories in Africa. The Meeting 
expressed support for the application of the principle of self-determination to 
the inhabitants of Angola, Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea. The Prime 
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Ministers reaffirmed their condemnation of the policy of apartheid practised by 
the Government of the Republic of South Africa and unanimously called upon 
South Africa to bring the practice to an end. 


Caribbean 


In discussion of Caribbean problems the Prime Ministers took note of the 
situation in the Dominican Republic. They expressed the hope that peace would 
be restored there and a final settlement reached within the framework of the 
Charter of the United Nations on the basis of self-determination and in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people of the Republic. 


Disarmament 


The Prime Ministers reaffirmed the aim which they had expressed in their 
Statement on Disarmament on 17th March 1961, namely to achieve total and 
worldwide disarmament, subject to effective inspection and control. They 
commended the thorough and useful work which had been done in furtherance 
of that aim by the 18-Nation Disarmament Conference since it first met in 
March 1962, both on general and complete disarmament and on preliminary 
measures to build international confidence. They recognized that the non- 
aligned members of the Conference, by playing a constructive and intermediary 
role, had contributed to the progress already achieved and had increased world 
understanding of the importance of disarmament. 

The Prime Ministers believed that there was an urgent need for further pro- 
gress in the disarmament field, both in the interests of world peace and in order 
to enable the nations of the world to devote their resources to more fruitful 
purposes. They considered that the problems involved in the elaboration of an 
agreement for general and complete disarmament should be re-examined, in the 
light of their Statement on Disarmament of March 1961, by the 18-Nation 
Disarmament Committee at Geneva. They considered that, in order to create 
the optimum conditions for the success of their efforts to achieve general and 
complete disarmament, the 18-Nation Disarmament Committee should resume 
its detailed negotiations at Geneva with a view to reaching agreement on the 
next steps to disarmament which could be submitted to an eventual World 
Disarmament Conference which should be open to participation by all States. 

They welcomed the various proposals which had been put forward for measures 
to reduce tension and build up international confidence. They hoped that early 
progress would be made towards an acceptable agreement on some of these 
measures, including the limitation and reduction of stocks of nuclear weapons 
and delivery vehicles and a phased reduction in conventional armaments, as steps 
towards a world agreement for general and complete disarmament. They em- 
phasized the urgency of arms control and recognized that in appropriate areas 
agreement on nuclear-free zones could assist such control. In this connection the 
hope was expressed that in the preparation of the appropriate Treaties the 
declarations by the Organization of African Unity and certain Latin American 
States regarding the establishment of nuclear-free zones in their own geogra- 
phical areas would be respected. 

The Prime Ministers emphasised that ways and means should be found for 
associating the People’s Republic of China with future discussions on dis- 
armament. Indeed they felt that the importance of a solution of the disarmament 
problem had been underlined by the fact that, since their last Meeting, the 
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Government of the People’s Republic of China had exploded two nuclear 
devices and had clearly demonstrated their intention to develop nuclear weapons. 

The Prime Ministers wished to record their firm conviction that the con- 
tinuing spread of nuclear weapons had created a serious danger to mankind. 
They believed that the development of new national nuclear weapon capabilities 
might jeopardize further efforts to bring about general and complete disarma- 
ment. Moreover, the prospects for achieving a fair settlement of disputes would 
suffer as international tension increased and there would be a growing risk that 
nuclear proliferation might cause a local conflict to escalate to a nuclear exchange 
into which the major nuclear powers might be drawn. 

Accordingly, the Prime Ministers, fully aware of the gravity of the situation 
and of their responsibility to each other and to other members of the international 
community, expressed their determination to give urgent and wholehearted 
support to measures to prevent the spread of nuclear weapons. To this end they 
reaffirmed their willingness to join with other countries in signing as soon as 
possible any appropriate international agreement which would halt the prolifera- 
tion of nuclear weapons. 

They expressed the hope that efforts to extend the Treaty Banning Nuclear 
Weapons Tests in the Atmosphere, in Outer Space and Under Water should be 
extended to cover underground tests as well. They called on all nations to abstain 
from actions which might make agreement on general and complete disarmament 
or preliminary measures more difficult. 


Dependent Territories 


Britain made the following statement to the Meeting about the progress of 
British Colonial dependencies towards independence. The independent Members 
of the Commonwealth now amounted to no less than 21, including a population 
of more than 750 million: Britain had 31 remaining dependencies with only 
10 million inhabitants, of whom over half were in Hong Kong and the South 
Arabian Federation. Nineteen of these dependencies contained less than 100,000 
people and six less than 10,000. It was hoped that many of these remaining 
dependencies would reach independence in the next three years, including 
Basutoland, Bechuanaland, British Guiana, Swaziland and the South Arabian 
Federation; and also some or all of the territories in the East Caribbean, whether 
in a federation or separately. 

The Prime Ministers of the other Commonwealth countries noted with 
approval the further progress of British territories to independent membership 
of the Commonwealth since their last Meeting. They welcomed the assurance of 
the Prime Minister of Britain that it remained the objective of his Government 
to lead to independence, on the basis of democratic government and the principle 
of universal adult suffrage, such of the remaining territories as desired it and could 
sustain it; and that the British Government would continue to seek to devise the 
most appropriate alternative arrangements for such smaller territories as were 
unable, or unwilling, to proceed to full independence. 

In relation to Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland the view was expressed 
that such economic assistance and guarantees of territorial integrity as were 
necessary to maintain the territories as independent states should be given. 

As regards British Guiana, while differing views are held on the constitutional 
arrangements best suited for the country, the Prime Ministers welcomed the 
British Government’s intention to hold a conference later this year, one of the 
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tasks of which would be to devise a constitution, and to fix a date, for indepen- 
dence. The Prime Ministers noted the British Government’s recognition of the 
need for adequate machinery to ensure human rights and due judicial processes. 
As regards the countries of the Eastern Caribbean the Meeting expressed the 
hope that the assistance urgently required to strengthen their economies and 
ensure their viability so as to enable them to sustain the obligations of indepen- 
dence would not be delayed by the discussions on political arrangements. 


Rhodesia 


The Commonwealth Secretary informed the Meeting of the attempts which the 
British Government had made in recent months to resolve the problem of the 
further constitutional development of Rhodesia. He explained the considerations 
by which they were and would continue to be guided in their approach to the 
question of Rhodesian independence and emphasised that central to these was 
the necessity to provide guarantees that future constitutional development should 
conform to the principle of unimpeded progress to majority rule, together with 
an immediate improvement in the political status of the African population and 
the progressive elimination of racial discrimination. As they had repeatedly made 
clear, the British Government would only recommend to Parliament the grant 
of independence to Rhodesia if they were satisfied that this was on a basis 
acceptable to the people of the country taken as a whole. He emphasised the 
dangers of the use of force or unconstitutional methods by any party; and he 
reaffirmed in this connection the policies of the British Government as indicated 
in their statements of 27th October 1964, and 29th April 1965. 

The Heads of Government of the Commonwealth took note of the Common- 
wealth Secretary’s staternent. They reaffirmed their previous statement that they 
were irrevocably opposed to any unilateral declaration of independence by the 
Government of Rhodesia, and further reaffirmed their insistence on the 
principle of majority rule. 

While the Prime Ministers reaffirmed that the authority and responsibility for 
leading her remaining Colonies, including Rhodesia, to independence must 
continue to rest with Britain, they also reaffirmed that the question of member- 
ship of the Commonwealth by an independent Rhodesia, or by any other newly 
independent territory, would be a matter for collective Commonwealth decision. 

The British Prime Minister was urged by other Prime Ministers to convene a 
constitutional conference at an early date, say within three months, which all 
the political leaders in Rhodesia should be free to attend. They reaffirmed that 
the object of such a conference should be to seek agreement on the steps by 
which Rhodesia might proceed to independence within the Commonwealth at 
the earliest practicable date on a basis of majority rule. In this connection they 
welcomed the statement of the British Government that the principle of ‘one 
man one vote’ was regarded as the very basis of democracy and this should be 
applied to Rhodesia. 

An appeal was made for the immediate release of all the detained or restricted 
African Leaders as a first step to diminishing tensions and preparing the way for 
a constitutional conference. A further appeal was made that the death sentences 
passed on persons now awaiting execution for offences under the Law and 
Order (Maintenance) Act should be respited. 

It was further urged that, should the Rhodesian Government refuse to attend 
such a conference and to release the detainees, the British Government should 
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introduce legislation to suspend the 1961 Constitution and appoint an interim 
Government, which should repeal oppressive and discriminatory laws and pre- 
pare the way for free elections. 

The British Government said that they were actively engaged in discussions 
with the Government of Rhodesia; and they undertook to take full account, in 
relation to these discussions, of all the views which had been expressed during 
the Meeting. In this process of seeking to reach agreement on Rhodesia’s 
advance to independence a constitutional conference would, at the appropriate 
time, be a natural step. If the discussions did not develop satisfactorily in this 
direction in a reasonably speedy time, the British Government having regard to 
the principle enunciated by the Commonwealth Secretary of unimpeded progress 
towards majority rule would be ready to consider promoting such a conference 
in order to ensure Rhodesia’s progress to independence on a basis acceptable to 
the people of Rhodesia as a whole. 

The Prime Ministers renewed their call to all leaders and their supporters in 
Rhodesia to abstain from violence and to co-operate in the work of fostering 
tolerance and justice, as the basis of a society in which all the inhabitants would 
be assured that their interests would be protected. 


Economic Affairs 


The Prime Ministers then turned to consider problems of aid and development. 
They recognized that economic and social development constitute a long-term 
co-operative enterprise in which all countries can work together. The importance 
of economic planning in relation to development would call for an increased 
supply of experts; and concerted measures would therefore be required in order 
to enlarge and mobilise resources of this kind by means of adequate facilities 
for education and training. 

The Prime Ministers appreciated the importance of programmes of economic 
aid to the developing Commonwealth countries. They took note of the con- 
tributions made to such programmes by Commonwealth countries both 
collectively and individually; and they agreed that these programmes should be 
maintained and expanded as far as possible. They endorsed the concept of 
co-operative forward planning of development aid which would apply not only 
to matching the assistance provided by the developed countries with the needs of 
the developing countries but also to the supply of personnel for schemes of 
technical assistance, to which they agreed that high priority should be given. 
They welcomed the establishment of the British Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment together with the decision of the British Government to provide loans free 
of interest in appropriate cases; they also expressed their appreciation of the 
similar loans already provided by the Government of Canada and of the fact 
that the Government of Australia makes its aid available wholly on the basis of 
grants. It was suggested that, in those cases where financial assistance would 
remain unused, or give rise to serious internal problems, because of the inability 
of some recipient countries to finance local costs, donor countries should con- 
sider making financial contributions to cover a proportion of such costs. The 
Prime Ministers recognized the importance of the flow of direct investment to 
developing countries and expressed the hope that, insofar as economic circum- 
stances permit, the minimum restriction would be placed in its way. 

The Prime Ministers recorded their satisfaction at the constructive outcome 
of the Third Commonwealth Education Conference in Ottawa last August; they 
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looked forward to an equally successful result for the Commonwealth Medical 
Conference which is to be held in Edinburgh in October 1965. 

The Prime Ministers agreed that effective development is promoted not only 
by aid but even more by trade. Moreover, they were convinced that an expanding 
exchange of goods and services, by emphasising the interdependence of the 
countries of the world, was one of the most effective ways of promoting the 
growth of international understanding and the elimination of the causes of 
friction. 

In further discussion of economic development in the Commonwealth, 
emphasis was laid on the importance to the economies both of Britain and of 
certain other Commonwealth countries of emigration to Britain from those 
countries. The Prime Ministers recognized that the extent of immigration into 
Britain was entirely a matter for the British Government to determine. The hope 
was expressed that in operating such immigration controls as they might think 
necessary, the British Government would continue to give preferential treatment 
to Commonwealth citizens; and they welcomed the assurance of the British 
Prime Minister that there would be no differentiation in any restrictions on 
account of colour or creed. 

The Prime Ministers welcomed the work which had been done since their last 
Meeting in carrying forward the initial impetus to the expansion of trade which 
was provided by the United Nations Conference on Trade and Development; 
and they pledged themselves afresh to press for more outlets for the trade of 
developing countries. 

They stressed the importance to the development of the economies of member 
countries of the Commonwealth of the prices obtained for their primary com- 
modities, particularly where the prices of primary produce fell in relation to 
prices of manufactured goods. The low levels to which the prices of cocoa and 
some other commodities have fallen are a matter of serious concern to producers. 
The problem of commodity prices extended beyond the Commonwealth and the 
Prime Ministers endorsed the need for consideration of the strengthening of 
existing international commodity agreements, where appropriate, and stressed 
the urgent need of negotiating further agreements of this kind. 

The Prime Ministers agreed on the desirability of exploring means by which 
Commonwealth trade might be encouraged and expanded. One possibility would 
be to enable Commonwealth Governments, in planning their economic develop- 
ment, to take into account each others’ plans. An exchange of information of 
this kind might enable production to be more effectively matched to require- 
ments in the Commonwealth and thus increase trade between Commonwealth 
countries. 

The Prime Ministers accordingly agreed on the following measures designed 
to further these objectives, while at the same time re-affirming their support for 
the Kennedy Round of tariff negotiations now proceeding at Geneva, which 
these measures will not affect. They agreed to arrange discussions between 
officials of Commonwealth Governments in the first instance, with the help of 
the Commonwealth Secretariat, in order to examine these issues further and to 
prepare for an early meeting of Commonwealth Trade Ministers. These official 
discussions could also pay special attention to problems of individual commodi- 
ties of particular interest to Commonwealth countries, in order to see how far 
policies could be co-ordinated within the Commonwealth with a view to appro- 
priate further action, whether on a Commonwealth or international scale. 
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They also agreed that subsequently the appropriate Ministers or officials in 
Commonwealth countries should meet to consider the extent to which each 
country’s production and plans, as foreseen, could meet requirements in other 
Member countries. 

Ministers decided to consider through the medium of the Commonwealth 
Air Transport Council means of promoting a closer understanding of the basic 
civil air transport requirements of Member countries. 

In addition the Commonwealth Secretariat will examine the possibility of 
arranging for the results of research to be shared more widely among Common- 
wealth countries. 


Commonwealth Foundation 


At their previous Meeting in 1964 the Prime Ministers considered that it 
might be desirable to establish a Commonwealth Foundation to administer a 
fund for increasing interchanges between Commonwealth organisations in pro- 
fessional fields; officials were instructed to consider this proposal in greater 
detail. At their present Meeting the Prime Ministers approved a report by officials 
and an Agreed Memorandum on the establishment and functions of the 
Foundation which is attached to this Communiqué.* 


Commonwealth Secretariat 


At their 1964 Meeting Prime Ministers saw a Commonwealth Secretariat as 
being a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates the 
Commonwealth and instructed officials to consider the best basis for establishing 
a Commonwealth Secretariat. At their present Meeting the Prime Ministers had 
before them a report by officials which they approved and an Agreed Memoran- 
dum on the establishment and functions of the Secretariat is attached.f As 
already announced, they have unanimously approved the appointment of Mr. 
Arnold Smith as the first Secretary-General. 


COMMONWEALTH MISSION ON VIETNAM 


Statement of Guidance 


1. Toenable the Mission to approach its assignment meaningfully, there should 
be certain broad areas of agreement regarding the requirements for ending the 
conflict in Vietnam peacefully. 


2. There is already general agreement on certain basic considerations: 

(a) there is an inherent risk of the conflict in Vietnam escalating into a wider 
war; 

(6) for this reason there are grave doubts as to an early or final solution by 
military means; 

(c) a comprehensive cease-fire and a conference of all the parties directly 
involved in the situation seem to provide the essential precondition to the 
solution of the problem. , 


eo She Sees i 


* Not reproduced here. See Chapter 6. 
t Not reproduced here. See Chapter 3. 
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3. Bearing in mind these considerations and also the purpose of the Mission, 
it should be guided by the following ultimate objectives during its consultations 
with the parties principally concerned: 

(a) a suspension of all United States air attacks on North Vietnam; 


(6b) a North Vietnamese undertaking to prevent the movement of any military 
forces or assistance or material to South Vietnam; 


(c) a total cease-fire on all sides to enable a conference to be convened to seek 
a peaceful solution; 


(d) the objectives of such a conference might be to: 
(i) end the war in Vietnam; 

(ii) secure the withdrawal of all foreign military presence from Vietnam 
and the neutralisation of the area; 

(iii) establish, for a period, an international peace force, under the auspices 
of the Geneva Agreement, to safeguard peace in Vietnam; 

(iv) establish principles for the eventual unification of the country through 
free and internationally supervised elections. 


First Statement 


The following statement was issued by the Mission on 19th June 1965:— 

‘The mission appointed by the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting is 
to explore the circumstances in which a conference might be held to end the 
fighting in Vietnam. 

Meanwhile, in order to create the conditions in which the mission can carry 
through its work, the mission is appealing to all parties concerned to show the 
utmost restraint in military operations as a step towards the total cease-fire 
which the mission hopes will be established at the earliest possible opportunity. 
The mission would wish to meet all the parties concerned.’ 


Second Statement 


The following statement was issued by the Mission on 24th June 1965:— 

‘Because of certain misunderstandings which have gained currency during the 
last few days, the Heads of Government of Britain, of Ghana, of Nigeria and of 
Trinidad and Tobago wish to clarify the basis on which they agreed to form a 
Mission in connection with the problem of Vietnam. 

The Mission was appointed by the London meeting of the Heads of Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth and on behalf of the Commonwealth as a whole. 

The Commonwealth as such is in no way committed to either side of the 
conflict in Vietnam and has formed no collective view except on the urgency of 
re-establishing conditions in which the people of Vietnam may be able to live in 
peace. Although within the Commonwealth there is diversity of opinion on the 
Vietnam problem, there is complete unanimity as to the need to find a peaceful 
solution. 

In the discharge of the task entrusted to it the Mission will be guided by the 
views of the Commonwealth as a whole and not by the views of any individual 
member of the Commonwealth. 

It is in this context that the Commonwealth is satisfied that its Mission must 
make direct contact with all the Vietnamese parties. It is re-iterated that positive 
steps should be taken by all outside parties to exercise restraint in military 
operations while the Mission is carrying out its task.’ 


CHAPTER 3 


THE COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT 


N their communiqué issued at the end of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meeting in July 1964 (see Chapter 2 above) the Prime Ministers recorded that 
they were anxious that some permanent expression should be given to the 

desire, which had been evident through their deliberations, for closer and more 
informed understanding between their Governments on the many issues which 
engage their attention and for some continuing machinery for this purpose. They 
therefore instructed officials to consider the best basis for establishing a Common- 
wealth Secretariat. | 

At their Meeting in June 1965, Commonwealth Prime Ministers, after con- 
sidering the officials’ report, decided to establish forthwith a Commonwealth 
Secretariat. The text of their ‘Agreed Memorandum on the Commonwealth 
Secretariat’ (Cmnd. 2713) is reproduced below. 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers have appointed Mr. Arnold Smith (formerly 
of the Canadian Foreign Service) as Secretary-General of the Commonwealth 
Secretariat for a period of five years. Mr. Smith took up his duties on 17th 
August 1965 at Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. (Whitehall 2100). 


AGREED MEMORANDUM ON THE 
COMMONWEALTH SECRETARIAT 


I ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SECRETARIAT 


Pursuant to their decision announced after the conclusion of the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Meeting in July 1964 the Commonwealth Prime Ministers have 
decided to establish forthwith a Commonwealth Secretariat. As envisaged in the 
communiqué issued at the close of the 1964 Meeting, the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers see the Secretariat as being at the service of all Commonwealth Govern- 
ments and as a visible symbol of the spirit of co-operation which animates the 
Commonwealth. 


II. SITE OF THE SECRETARIAT 


2. The British Government will arrange for the Secretariat to be accommo- 
dated in Marlborough House. 


II. FUNCTIONS OF THE SECRETARIAT 


3. The Commonwealth Prime Ministers have given further consideration to 
the role of the Commonwealth Secretariat, and the following paragraphs record 
the functions which they have agreed it should perform. 

4. The Secretary-General and his staff should approach their task bearing in 
mind that the Commonwealth is an association which enables countries in 
different regions of the world, consisting of a variety of races and representing a 
number of interests and points of view, to exchange opinions in a friendly, 
informal and intimate atmosphere. The organization and functions of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat should be so designed as to assist in supporting and 
building on these fundamental elements in the Commonwealth association. At 
the same time the Commonwealth is not a formal organization. It does not 
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encroach on the sovereignty of individual Members. Nor does it require its 
Members to seek to reach collective decisions or to take united action. Experience 
has proved that there are advantages in such informality. It enables its Members 
to adapt their procedures to meet changing circumstances; conversely there 
would be disadvantages in establishing too formal procedures and institutions 
in the association. 


General Considerations 

5. Both the Secretary-General and his staff should be seen to be the servants 
of Commonwealth countries collectively. They derive their functions from the 
authority of Commonwealth Heads of Government; and in the discharge of his 
responsibilities in this connection the Secretary-General should have access to 
Heads of Government, who will indicate the appropriate channels of communica- 
tion to them. 

6. The Secretariat should not arrogate to itself executive functions. At the 
same time it should have, and develop, a relationship with other intra-Common- 
wealth bodies. 

7. The Secretariat should have a constructive role to play. At the same time 
it should operate initially on a modest footing; and its staff and functions should 
be left to expand pragmatically in the light of experience, subject always to the 
approval of Governments. 

8. Against this background and in the expectation that, as its contacts spread, 
the Secretariat could expect to receive increasing calls on its resources, the 
various functions which it will exercise fall under the following broad headings: 
international affairs, economic affairs and general and administrative functions. 


International Affairs 

9. Consultation is the life blood of the Commonwealth association. At their 
Meeting in July 1964, the Commonwealth Prime Ministers expressed the view 
that on matters of major international importance a fuller exchange of views 
could very appropriately be promoted on an increasingly multilateral basis 
through the agency of the Secretariat. They were particularly anxious to ensure 
that there should be opportunity for fuller participation by all Member countries 
in the normal processes of Commonwealth consultation. At the same time they 
showed themselves conscious of the importance of maintaining the unwritten 
conventions which have always determined those processes. The Secretary- 
General will observe the same conventions and act in the same spirit. 

10. In so far as Commonwealth Governments agree that the Secretariat 
should discharge any specific task, it will be fully at their disposal. In general, 
however, its purpose will be to serve them by facilitating and promoting con- 
sultation on matters of common concern. To this end, subject to the general 
principles set out in paragraphs 12 and 13 below, the Secretary-General will 
arrange to prepare and circulate papers on international questions of common 
concern to all Commonwealth Governments where he considers it useful to do 
so. It may also prove helpful if, in consultation with the Governments concerned, 
he arranges occasional meetings of officials of Member Governments for the 
exchange of information and views on agreed subjects. Such meetings might on 
occasion, if Member Governments agreed, take place in various Commonwealth 
capitals or elsewhere. 

11. The general principles which the Secretary-General will observe are set 
out in the following paragraphs. 
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12. The functions of the Secretariat are envisaged as being inter alia the 
dissemination of factual information to Member countries on matters of common 
concern. ‘Factual’ information cannot be precisely defined; but, provided that 
the Secretary-General proceeds with circumspection in the exercise of this func- 
tion, he is authorized, where he thinks it useful to do so, to prepare and circulate 
either on his own initiative or at the request of a Member Government, papers 
on international questions of common concern, provided that these papers do 
not propagate any particular sectional or partisan points of view, contain no 
policy judgments or recommendations by the Secretariat and do not touch upon 
the internal affairs of a Member country or disputes or serious differences 
between two or more Member countries. In addition, the Secretary-General will, 
on the request of a Member Government, circulate papers submitted by that 
Government on international questions of common concern, provided that, if 
these touch upon the internal affairs of Member countries or disputes between 
two or more Member countries, they will not be circulated without prior con- 
currence of the country or countries concerned. The Secretary-General has 
discretion to refuse to prepare or circulate any paper, whatever its origin, which 
in his view propagates any sectional or partisan point of view or would for any 
other reason be liable to be offensive to any Member country or countries. 

13. The position of the remaining dependent territories within the Common- 
wealth is one matter which continues to command lively interest among Member 
countries. The Secretariat could play a role in this field; and it might circulate 
to Member Governments balanced papers on the constitutional advance of the 
remaining territories or on their progress towards independence, on the under- 
standing that the responsible Member Governments would always be closely 
consulted in the preparation of the papers. 

14. The Secretariat will be guided by the principles outlined in the preceding 
paragraphs because it is important that it should develop as a unifying element 
within the Commonwealth. But, provided that it begins modestly and remains 
careful not to trespass on the independence and sovereignty of the Member — 
Governments whose servant it will be, it will be possible for it to grow in the 
spirit of the Commonwealth association itself. All Commonwealth Governments 
wish to contribute to this process and will be ready to assist the Secretary- 
General in every possible way. In particular the Secretary-General will from the 
outset establish close relations with Commonwealth Governments and with their 
representatives in London; and Governments will arrange to keep the develop- 
ment of the Secretariat’s functions under regular review, by means of an annual 
report on its work. By these means the Secretariat will gradually accumulate, 
with the passage of time, a body of knowledge and experience which will con- 
tribute to an even closer understanding among Member Governments on those 
major international issues which are of common and continuing concern to all 
the Members of the Commonwealth. 


Economic Affairs 

15. The Secretariat will discharge several valuable roles in the economic 
field, the more important of which are outlined in the following paragraphs. 
Several intra-Commonwealth bodies are already actively at work in this field, 
and their relationship to the Secretariat is to be examined in accordance with 
the arrangements set out in paragraphs 23 to 26. 

16. The Secretary-General will initiate, collate and distribute to Member 
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Governments material bearing not only on economic problems, but also on 
social and cultural issues in respect of which the potential value of his work 
could be considerable. He is authorized to follow up the specialized factual 
reports of the various agencies already at work in these fields by promoting 
wider ranging studies on, e.g., the inter-relationship of agricultural and industrial 
growth in the new Commonwealth. In this connection the Secretary-General 
may implement such tasks by commissioning, within the limits prescribed by his 
approved budget, specialist studies from outside expert sources rather than by 
engaging additional permanent staff. 

17. Apart from servicing meetings of the various Commonwealth economic 
bodies, the Secretariat may, as appropriate, be represented at meetings of these 
specialized agencies in order to keep in close touch with their activities; and it 
will also keep in touch with the various United Nations agencies whose work in 
Commonwealth countries will on occasion be of direct concern to it. 

18. Inconnection with the general economic aspects of the Secretariat’s work, 
the proposals advanced at the last meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers for 
the initiation of joint Commonwealth Development Projects in individual Com- 
monwealth countries are relevant. The passage from the 1964 communiqué read: 

‘In particular they considered a proposal that development projects might 

be launched in individual Commonwealth countries, which would be im- 
plemented by various Members acting in close collaboration and contributing 
whatever resources—in men, money, materials and technical expertise—they 
could most appropriately provide. Such projects, which would be additional 
to the support which Commonwealth countries already provide to the United 
Nations Special Fund and Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
could be directed to a number of different purposes—the improvement of 
agricultural production and the development of natural resources through 
extension services, training and research; the enlargement of professional and 
technical training; the development of new industries; and so forth. But they 
would all be inspired by the common purpose of promoting the development 
of the Commonwealth by a co-ordinated programme of joint or bilateral 
projects. The British Government said that they would be prepared to make a 
substantial contribution to projects of this kind within their expanding 
programme of development aid. The other Member Governments expressed 
support for the objective of the proposal and agreed that further considera- 
tion should be given to the basis on which such a programme might be 
established.’ 

19. As regards the Secretariat’s general functions and, in particular, its 
activities in the economic field, it is important that nothing should be done 
which might disturb the existing channels of economic and technical assistance 
to Member countries or duplicate the present bilateral and multi-lateral links. 
The functions of the Secretariat in connection with the Commonwealth Develop- 
ment Projects are therefore expert and advisory and will not detract from the 
right of Member countries to determine their own aid and development 
programmes. 

20. Subject to these basic considerations the Secretariat will be able to play 
a valuable part in assisting Member Governments, at their request, in advancing, 
and obtaining support for, development projects and technical assistance in a 
variety of fields on a multilateral Commonwealth basis, as appropriate. It will 
also help in the expeditious processing of requests for such assistance made by 
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one Commonwealth country to another. In this connection, it will prepare and 
make available to Commonwealth Governments up-to-date information on the 
possibility of securing aid and technical assistance in various fields from indivi- 
dual countries of the Commonwealth. 

21. Thus the Secretariat, by accumulating a reliable body of knowledge on 
the aid potential of the Commonwealth to which Member countries can usefully 
have recourse for the purpose of promoting their own development, will enable 
Commonwealth countries generally to co-operate to the maximum extent 
possible in promoting the economic development of all. 

22. In general, the Secretary-General, in discharging his functions in this 
field of economic and related affairs, will be guided by the principles set down 
in paragraphs 12 and 13. 


Proposed Review of Intra-Commonwealth Organizations 

23. A comprehensive review of existing intra-Commonwealth organizations 
concerned with economic and related affairs will be carried out, in view of the 
changing nature of the Commonwealth and of the fact that the multiplicity of 
organizations working in these fields has created problems of staff and finance. 

24. The main purpose of this review will be to examine whether existing 
work on economic and related affairs is being unnecessarily duplicated; how far 
the activities of the Specialized Agencies of the United Nations now supersede 
those of existing intra-Commonwealth bodies; what Commonwealth bodies 
might usefully be absorbed within the Secretariat; which have functions so 
specialized that they cannot profitably be so absorbed; and how close co- 
operation between these latter and the Secretariat, particularly in the light of 
the needs of the changing Commonwealth, can most effectively be achieved. 

25. In order to secure an impartial appraisal and to protect the future 
relationship between the Secretariat and other Commonwealth organizations 
this review will be carried out by a small committee, appointed by Common- 
wealth Governments, under an independent Chairman. In order to safeguard 
the Secretary-General’s position he will not be a member of the Committee. 
Nevertheless, he will have the right to be present or to be represented throughout 
the proceedings of the Committee and to participate in its discussions. The 
Commonwealth organizations concerned will, of course, have the right to submit 
evidence to the Committee. 

26. Pending the outcome of the review the Secretariat and the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee will work in the closest consultation. Again 
without prejudice to the review, the Secretariat will take over from the Common- 
wealth Relations Office as soon as convenient the secretarial functions which 
that Department at present carries out on behalf of the Commonwealth Liaison 
Committee. 


Servicing of Commonwealth Meetings 


27. The Secretariat, operating as the visible servant of the Commonwealth 
association, will carry out the task of servicing future meetings of Common- 
wealth Heads of Government and, where appropriate, other Ministerial and 
official meetings open to all Members of the Commonwealth. The Secretariat 
will be able to rely on the host country for such secretarial help as it cannot 
itself provide and for assistance in matters of accommodation, hospitality, 
transport and the like. 

28. The Secretariat will service the annual conferences of the Commonwealth 
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Economic Consultative Council and meetings of the Commonwealth Liaison 
Committee. The more technical or specialized organizations, e.g., the Common- 
wealth Education Conference, the Commonwealth Education Liaison Com- 
mittee or the Commonwealth Telecommunications Board will, pending the 
proposed review of Commonwealth organizations, continue to organize their 
own meetings. 

29. As regards Meetings of Prime Ministers the Secretary-General will 
henceforth serve as Secretary-General to each Meeting. Subject to the principles 
set out in paragraphs !2 and 13 above, his duties will include the preparation, 
collation and circulation of papers on agenda items, together with such back- 
ground papers as appear appropriate; the production of minutes; and, with the 
assistance of the host Government, the general organization of the Meeting. 

30. As to the preparation of the agenda itself, the Secretary-General will be 
responsible for co-ordinating this process in the light of such direct discussions 
as Commonwealth Heads of Government may find convenient. Heads of 
Government will maintain the practice whereby the provisional agenda is drawn 
up, after consultation among themselves, in the form of a list of broad headings 
for discussion and they also reserve to themselves decisions on the timing and 
location of their Meetings. 


IV. ADMINISTRATIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


31. In consonance with the above functions of the Secretariat, its admini- 
strative organization will be as follows. 

32. The Chief Officer of the Secretariat will be the Secretary-General, and 
all members of the staff of the Secretariat will be responsible only to him. 

33. The Secretary-General will be appointed by Commonwealth Heads of 
Government collectively. He will be a man of high standing, equivalent in rank 
to a senior High Commissioner. A significant part of his duties will be visiting 
Member countries of the Commonwealth. 

34. The Deputy Secretaries-General will be appointed by Commonwealth 
Heads of Government acting through their representatives in London. One 
Deputy Secretary-General will have the necessary qualifications and special 
responsibilities for economic matters and should deal, on request, with develop- 
ment projects. As the work of the Secretariat expands, it may become necessary 
to appoint a second Deputy Secretary-General who will be primarily concerned 
with the other functions of the Secretariat. 

35. The paramount consideration in the selection of staff and tn the deter- 
mination of conditions of service will be the necessity of securing the highest 
standards of efficiency, competence and integrity, due regard being paid to the 
importance of recruiting the staff on as wide a geographical basis as possible 
within the Commonwealth. The Secretary-General will have discretion, 1n the 
light of the above considerations, to appoint senior staff to the service of the 
Secretariat from among panels of names submitted by Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, who need not feel themselves limited to Government servants in submit- 
ting nominations. 

36. The Secretary-General has authority to make appointments of junior 
staff, subject to the approved budgetary limitations. 

37. All persons appointed to the staff of the Secretariat must be subject to 
clearance to the extent that their own Government raise no objection to their 
suitability for employment. All members of the Secretariat, whatever their 
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origin, must be strictly impartial in the discharge of their functions and place 
loyalty to the Commonwealth as a whole above all other considerations. 

38. Senior officers, including the Secretary-General and Deputy Secretaries- 
General, will be appointed in the first instance for not more than five years and 
preferably not less than three in order to ensure continuity of administration. 
In determining the period of tenure of other individual officers, the Secretary- 
General will no doubt wish to have regard to the need to stagger appointments 
in order to avoid a complete change of senior staff at any one time. 

39. The British Government will introduce legislation in order to give the 
Secretariat a legal personality under United Kingdom law and to accord to the 
Secretariat and its staff the immunities and privileges which are set out in 
Annex A*. 

40. Other Commonwealth Governments will take steps to accord correspond- 
ing immunities and privileges to the staff of the Secretariat when visiting their 
territories, subject to whatever constitutional processes are required. 

41. The cost of the Secretariat will be borne in agreed shares by Common- 
wealth Governments; the scale of contributions is set out in Annex B. 

42. The annual budget will be considered by the Commonwealth High 
Commissioners in London or their representatives, together with a United 
Kingdom representative, meeting as a Finance Committee. The budget will then 
be submitted to Commonwealth Governments for their approval. The Senior 
Commonwealth High Commissioner in London or a representative of the 
British Government will be responsible for convening the Finance Committee 
as necessary. 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS ANNEX B 

Per cent 
Australia ne ~ e ae 7 a a 10-4 
Britain ne ~ 7 bes oe a 30-0 
Canada Bs es > a, sd at ae 20:8 
Ceylon if + is ov - Sa a 1-5 
Cyprus 7 Yy os Se 5a - gee aS 
The Gambia .. 1-5 
Ghana . : 2 mes ire a - “e 1-5 
India .. 36 ba oo a asa us a 11-4 
Jamaica 1:5 
Kenya 1:5 
Malaysia 1-5 
Malawi 1:5 
Malta me 1-5 
New Zealand 2°5 
Nigeria 1-5 
Pakistan 2:4 
Sierra Leone 1:5 
Tanzania ea 1-5 
Trinidad and Tobago 1:5 
Uganda ; 1-5 
Zambia O45 

100-0 


*Note: Annex A is not reproduced in this Chapter. 


CHAPTER 4 


COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCES 1964-65 


HE 1955 edition of The Commonwealth Relations Office List contained 
(at pp. 68-85) some notes on Imperial and Commonwealth Conferences 
held between 1887 and 1954. A special article on the Commonwealth 
Economic Conference of 1952 was also included at pp. 63-67. Lists of Common- 
wealth Conferences held between 1946 and 1962 and between 1962 and 1963 were 
included as Chapters 16 of the 1963 and 1964 editions respectively of The 
Commonwealth Relations Office List. Other special articles relating to some of 
the Conferences mentioned in that list have been included in previous editions 
of The Commonwealth Relations Office List and are mentioned in Chapter 58 of 
this edition. 
The list below includes Commonwealth Conferences held in 1964 and 1965S. 


1964 
Commonwealth Defence Science Organization Meeting, January Delhi 

(also Symposium on Corrosion), January New Delhi/Kanpur 
Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council Meeting, Ministerial 

level, March London 
22nd Congress of the Federation of Commonwealth Chambers of 

Commerce, April Trinidad 
Professional Bodies Conference, April London 
5th Commonwealth Broadcasting Conferencc, May—June Canada 
2nd Commonwealth Motoring Conference, June Ottawa 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting, July London 
3rd Commonwealth Education Conference, August-September Ottawa 
Cambridge Summer Conference on Industrialisation in 

Developing Countries, September Cambridge 
Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council Meeting, Ministerial 

level, September Kuala Lumpur 
Conference on Commonwealth Literature, September Leeds 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Board, Fourth Technical 

and Traffic Meeting, October London 
10th Annual Commonwealth Parliamentary Association Conference, 

November Kingston 
16th Annual Meeting of the Consultative Committee of the Colombo 

Plan, November London 
British Commonwealth Scientific Committee, November Auckland 
Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council Meeting 

and Symposium, November-December New Delhi/Bangalore 
Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology 

Meeting, December Delhi 
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1965 
Meeting of Senior Officials on the Commonwealth Secretariat, 

January London 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Conference, April-May London 
British Commonwealth Consultative Space Research Committee 

Conference, May Buenos Aires 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting, June London 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux Review Conference, July London 
3rd Commonwealth Law Conference, August Sydney 
6th Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference, September Lagos 
Conference on Commonwealth Literature, September Leeds 
Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council Meeting, 

Ministerial level, September Kingston 
Conference on West Indian Archives, September Kingston 
Conference of Law Ministers and Chief Justices, September Canberra 
Cambridge University Conference on Overcoming Obstacles to 

Development, September Cambridge 
Commonwealth Telecommunications: Financial Review 

Conference, October Sydney 
Commonwealth Medical Conference, October Edinburgh 
Commonwealth Telecommunications: Organization Review 

Conference, November Nairobi 
8th Commonwealth Defence Conference on Clothing and 

General Stores, November | Melbourne 
11th Annual Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 

Conference, November—December Wellington 
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CHAPTER 6 


ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIETIES 
CONCERNED WITH VARIOUS ASPECTS 
OF COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


(This Chapter does not include trade organizations nor, except in a few cases, does it include 
organizations and societies which are only in part concerned with the Commonwealth.) 


I OFFICIAL 

Page 
Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council . : : , : 41 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux . : 4 ; : : ; : ; 41 
Commonwealth Air Transport Council ' ; , : : , P 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Breeding and Genetics ' ‘ ; : ‘ 42 
Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Health . ; : : : . ‘ : 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Nutrition : . : : , : 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Dairy Science and Technology 4 ‘ ; : ‘ 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Helminthology . : ‘ é é 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Horticulture and Plantation Crops ; i ‘ . 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Pastures and Field Crops. : ‘ ; , ; 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Plant Breeding and Genetics : ; ‘ : : 43 
Commonwealth Bureau of Soils . F ‘ ; , ; . ‘ 43 
Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Processing : ; ; ‘ ‘ 44 
Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology : : : ; 45 
Commonwealth Economic Committee ; ; : , . , , , 45 
Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council . ‘ ' ; : ' ‘ 47 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. : : : : . ' 47 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit. : : : , ; ‘ : 48 
Commonwealth Forestry Bureau ‘ 43 

Commonwealth Fiovesty ee USteERe ane the Standing Committee 0 on Commonwealth 
Forestry , ; 48 
Commonwealth Foundation : ; 7 : ' ; ; ; , 49 
Commonwealth Geological Liaison Office : , ; , ; . , ; 45 
Commonwealth Information Centre. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ , : ' 50 
Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control. ; : : , , : 42 
Commonwealth Institute of Entomology __.. ' : ’ ; ’ i , 42 
Commonwealth Liaison Committee. : ' : ; F ; : : 50 
Commonwealth Mycological Institute . ; j ; ‘ 42 
Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United Kibedom : : . ; $1 
Commonwealth Scientific Committee . : : ‘ ; : ; ; ; 51 
Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices. : ‘ . ; ‘ é ‘ $2 
Commonwealth Telecommunications Board , ; ; i , ; ‘ 53 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission . ‘ ‘ P : ; ‘ : 54 
Oversea Migration Board . : : . 57 
Permanent Committee of the Commonwealth Collections of Micro-organisms. 5 57 
World Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology Abstracts : ; : : 43 
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Anglo Sierra Leonean Society : . 

Association of Commonwealth Universities 

Britain-Nigeria Association ‘ 

British Associates of Commonwealth cecal Goverinent Ltd. 
British Association of Malaysia . 

British Caribbean Association 

British Commonwealth Consultative Space Research Committee 
British Commonwealth Ex-Services League 

British Commonwealth Union Ltd. 

British Council. ; 

British Institute of International and Gowipatative caw 

British Leprosy Relief Association 

Ceylon Association in London 

Commonwealth Arts Festival Society . 

Commonwealth Association of Architects 

Commonwealth Broadcasting Conference 

Commonwealth Correspondents’ Association : 
Commonwealth Council of Mining and Metallurgical lastitutions : 
Commonwealth Countries’ League ; 

Commonwealth Forestry Association . ‘ ; ; ‘ ; 
Commonwealth Forestry Institute, University of Oxford 
Commonwealth Friendship Movement 

Commonwealth Industries Association 

Commonwealth Institute 

Commonwealth League for Economic Ce: sopeiition 
Commonwealth Legal Advisory Service 

Commonwealth Medical Advisory Bureau 

Commonwealth Medical Association 

Commonwealth Migration Council 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association . 

Commonwealth Press Union ‘ . 
Commonwealth Prize Institute. ‘ ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . é 


Commonwealth Society for the Deaf . : ; : ; ; . 
Commonwealth Writers of Britain : : . ; . 


Confederation of British Industry Overseas Scholarships 

Conference of Engineering Institutions of the British Commonwealth 

Council for Education in the Commonwealth 

Council of Commonwealth Municipalities 

Dominion Students’ Hall Trust . 

East India Association (India, Pakistan and Burma) 

English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth 

Fairbridge Society (Incorporated) 

Federation of Commonwealth Chambers of Commerce 

Friends of Malta, G.C. : 

Grand Priory in the British Realm of the Most Venerable Order of St Jobn of 
Jerusalem _.. 

Grenfell Association of Great Britain and Ireland 

Indian Journalists’ Association 

India, Pakistan and Burma Association 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of London 

Institute of Commonwealth Studies, University of Oxford 

Joint Committee on India . . z ' ; 

Joint Commonwealth Societies’ Council 

League for the Exchange of Commonwealth Teachers 

London House. : : . ; : 
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II NON-OFFICIAL—continued 


Oversea Visual Aids Centre 
Pakistan Society 

Queen Elizabeth House 
Rhodes House, Oxford 


Rhodes Memorial Museum and Céininenwealtti Centre: 


Royal African Society 


Royal Agricultural Society of tite Conimionweatth, 


Royal Asiatic Society 

Royal Central Asian Society 

Royal Commonwealth Society 

Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind 
Royal India, Pakistan and Ceylon Society 
Royal Institute of International Affairs 
Royal Over-Seas League 

Royal Society of Arts 

St. John Ambulance Msecatoi. 

St. John Ambulance Brigade 

Sarawak Association 

Uganda-Britain Society ‘ 

Victoria League for Commonwealth Friendship 
Voluntary Service Overseas 

West Africa Committee 

West India Committee 

William Goodenough House 

Women’s Corona Society . 

Women’s Council ; 

Women Speakers for the Coninionweatth 
Zebra House Council 


HI COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 


Commonwealth Development Corporation . 


Commonwealth Development Finance Company Ltd. 
Crown Agents for Overseas Governments and Administrations 


Overseas Development Institute Ltd. 
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IT. OFFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


COMMONWEALTH ADVISORY AERONAUTICAL 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Secretariat: National Physical Laboratory, Teddington, Middlesex 
(Teddington Lock 3222) 


Chairman: Dr. V. M. Ghatage 
Executive Delegates: 


Britain: A. E. Woodward-Nutt Pakistan: (To be appointed) 
Canada: Dr. D. C. MacPhail Ceylon: (To be appointed) 
Australia: T. F. C. Lawrence Ghana: (To be appointed) 
New Zealand: Squadron Leader Malaysia: (To be appointed) 


R. D. MacDonald (acting) Nigeria: (To be appointed) 
India: Dr. S. Dhawan 


Secretary: R. W. G. Gandy 
Assistant Secretary: Group Captain R. B. Harrison 


The Commonwealth Advisory Aeronautical Research Council (C.A.A.R.C.) 
was formed in 1946. Its objects are to encourage and co-ordinate aeronautical 
research throughout the Commonwealth, to avoid undesirable duplication of 
effort, and to ensure that the research programmes of the member countries are, 
as far as possible, complementary to each other. Membership is open to all 
countries of the Commonwealth. 

The Council, composed of delegates appointed by the Governments of 
member countries, meets in various countries of the Commonwealth at intervals 
of not more than three years. Its functions are strictly advisory and, after each 
meeting, the principal, or ‘executive’, delegate from each country is responsible 
for furthering the aims of the Council and steering its recommendations in his own 
country. The Council selects certain broad subjects or ‘Fields’ in which several 
Commonwealth countries have an active interest. Each country wishing to 
collaborate in a particular Field appoints a specialist Co-ordinator, usually a 
man actively engaged in relevant research. He is responsible for keeping himself 
familiar with the work being done in his own country and for corresponding 
regularly with his fellow Co-ordinators. Co-ordinators in each Field normally 
meet once between successive Council Meetings to discuss common problems 
and effective ways in which work may be shared between two or more countries. 

Continuity between Council Meetings is provided by a Central Secretariat 
which meets regularly in London and on which most member countries are 
represented by appropriate Scientific Liaison Officers. The Central Office of the 
Council is associated with the Secretariat of the British Aeronautical Research 
Council. Secretarial and administrative costs of the C.A.A.R.C. are shared by 
member countries. 


THE COMMONWEALTH AGRICULTURAL BUREAUX 
Farnham House, Farnham Royal, Bucks (Farnham Common 2281) 


Executive Council: 


Chairman: C. S. McMorris (Jamaica) 
Vice-Chairman: W. Hartley (Australia) 


Members: 
Britain: W. G. Alexander, CBE India: A. J. Kidwai 
Canada: H. Williamson, OBE Pakistan: R. Ahmad 


New Zealand: V. Armstrong, PH D Ceylon: H. E. Seneviratne 
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Ghana: J. A. Afari 

Malaysia: Toh Chor Keat 

Nigeria: I. P. J. Obebe 

Cyprus: S. Phylaktis 

Sierra Leone: H.E. the High Commissioner 
Tanzania: O. Zahran 

Trinidad and Tobago: J. A. V. Harper 
Uganda: L. Mwanga 


Kenya: H.E. the High Commissioner 

Malawi: J. R. Ngwiri 

Malta: H.E. the High Commissioner 

Zambia: W. K. Sikalumbri 

Rhodesia: J. E. C. Coventry 

Dependent Territories: W. A. C. Mathieson, 
CMG, MBE 


Secretary: Sir Thomas Scrivenor, CMG 
Assistant Secretary: E. L. Hay, oBE 

The Commonwealth (Imperial before 1948) Agricultural Bureaux, are governed 
by an Executive Council consisting of the nominees of the Governments of 
Britain and other Commonwealth countries. The Irish Republic is associated 
with the organization which was set up in 1929 to administer eight bureaux 
organized to act as clearing-houses of information on research in eight specialized 
fields of agricultural science and was financed by a common fund provided by the 
Governments of the Dominions and Colonies. In 1933 the Council was entrusted 
with the control of the administration and finances of the Imperial (now 
Commonwealth) Institute of Entomology, originally set up in 1913, and the 
Imperial (now Commonwealth) Mycological Institute, originally set up in 1920, 
and of such research activities in Britain as the participating Governments might 
thereafter agree should be conducted on a co-operative basis. On the recom- 
mendations of the British Commonwealth Scientific Conference of 1936, two 
more Commonwealth Bureaux, for Forestry and Dairy Science were established. 
The two London institutes, and the Bureau of Helminthology, in addition to 
their function of being information services, have important and extensive work 
connected with identification. The Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control 
in Trinidad is also under the administration of the Council. It prepares and main- 
tains a catalogue on the parasites and predators of the insects of the world. It also 
supplies beneficial insects for attacking various pests and takes complete charge 
of Biological Control Projects for Governments. The annual reports of the 
Council are submitted to each of the Governments through their several members. 
In addition to the publications listed below, the organization publishes 
occasional publications. These are all listed in the Commonwealth Agricultural 
Bureaux’s printed Publications List. The various bodies controlled by the 
Executive Council are enumerated below: 


COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE OF 
ENTOMOLOGY 
British Museum (Natural History), 
Cromwell Road, London S.W.7 
Telephone: Kensington 6323 
Director: E. O. Pearson, MA, AICTA, FI BIOL. 
. Publications Office: 56 Queen’s Gate, 
London S.W.7 (Knightsbridge 0067) 
Periodicals: Review of Applied Entomology, 
Series A and Series B, Bulletin of Entomolo- 
ed Research and Distribution Maps of 
ests. 


COMMONWEALTH MYCOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE 
Ferry Lane, Kew, Surrey 
Telephone: Richmond 4086/7 
Director: G. C. Ainsworth, PHD, FI BIOL. 
Periodicals: Review of Applied Mycology, 
Review of Medical and Veterinary My- 
cology, Distribution Maps of Plant Diseases 
and Commonwealth —Phytopathological 
News. 


COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE OF 
BIOLOGICAL CONTROL 


Gordon Street, Curepe, Trinidad, W.I. 
Director: F. J. Simmonds, MA, PHD DSC 
Sub-stations in Europe (Switzerland), U.S.A. 


(California), India (Bangalore), Pakistan 
(Rawalpindi) and Uganda (Kawanda). 


Periodical: Catalogue of the Parasites and 
Predators of the Insects of the World. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL BREEDING AND GENETICS 


Animal Breeding Research Organization, 
The King’s EM anon baka Mains Road, 


Telephone: cas 6901 


Director: J. P. Maule, ma, Dip. Agric. 
(Cantab), AICTA. FRSE 


Periodical: Animal Breeding Abstracts. 
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COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 

ANIMAL HEALTH 

Central Veterinary Laboratory, 

New Haw, Weybridge, Surrey 

Telephone: Byfleet 42826 
Director: M. Crawford, MRCVS 
Periodicals: The Veterinary Bulletin, Index 
Veterinarius. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
ANIMAL NUTRITION 
Rowett Research Institute, 
Bucksburn, Aberdeen 
Telephone: Bucksburn 2162 


Director: D. Harvey, MA, BSC, PH D 
Periodical: Nutrition Abstracts and Reviews. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
DAIRY SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
National Institute for Research in Dairying, 

Shinfield, Reading, Berks 
Telephone: Reading 883103 
Director: E. J. Mann, NDD, CDD 
Periodical: Dairy Science Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY 
BUREAU 


Commonwealth Forestry Institute, 
South Parks Road, Oxford 
Telephone: Oxford 57185 

Director: C. Swabey, CMG, BSC 
Periodical: Forestry Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
HELMINTHOLOGY 
The White House, 103 St. Peter’s Street, 
t. Albans, Herts 
Telephone: St. Albans 52126 
Director: Miss S. M. Willmott, PHD 
Periodical: Helminthological Abstracts. 
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COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
te en eee PLANTATION 


East Malling Research Station, 
East Malling, Kent 
Telephone: West Malling 3033 
Director: G. K. Argles, Dip. Hort. (Wye), 
AICTA 
Periodical: Horticultural Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
PASTURES AND FIELD CROPS 
Hurley, near Maidenhead, Berks 
Telephone: Hurley 363-6 
Director: A. G. G. Hill, BA, AGRB, BSC 
Periodicals: Field Crop Abstracts, 
Herbage Abstracts. 


and 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
PLANT BREEDING AND GENETICS 
School of Agriculture, Cambridge 
Telephone: Cambridge 58381 

Director: R. H. Richens, Ma 
Periodical: Plant Breeding Abstracts. 


COMMONWEALTH BUREAU OF 
SOILS 


Rothamsted Experimental Station, 
Harpenden, Herts 
Telephone: Harpenden 4671 
Director: G. V. Jacks, MA 
Periodical: Soils and Fertilizers. 


WORLD AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMICS AND RURAL 
SOCIOLOGY ABSTRACTS 
Editorial Office: 31A St. Giles, Oxford 
Telephone: Oxford 59829 
Editor: J. Owen Jones, MA 
Periodical: World Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology Abstracts 


COMMONWEALTH AIR TRANSPORT COUNCIL 
Secretariat: Shell Mex House, Strand, London W.C.2 (Temple Bar 1207) 


Council: 
Permanent Chairman: Minister of Aviation (Britain) 


Member Governments: 


Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
India 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Ghana 
Malaysia 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 


Tanzania 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 
Uganda 

Kenya 

Malawi 

Malta, G.C. 

Zambia 

The Gambia 


Secretary: Mrs. V. A. Purnell 


The Commonwealth Air Transport Council, of which the Minister of Aviation 
in the United Kingdom is the Permanent Chairman, was established in January 
1945, as a result of a recommendation approved at the Commonwealth Air 
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Conversations held in Canada in October 1944, to keep under review the progress 
and development of Commonwealth civil air communications and to advise on 
civil aviation matters referred to it by Commonwealth Governments. The Council 
also serves as a medium for the exchange of views and information between Com- 
monwealth countries on civil air transport matters. The Council meets only when 
occasion requires. The British Overseas Territories are also represented. Meetings 
can be held in any part of the Commonwealth; so far it has been the practice 
for particular meetings to nominate a working Chairman ad hoc. 

Ancillary to the Council and performing similar functions, but on a regional 
basis, is the South Pacific Air Transport Council, which was set up as a result 
of the recommendations of the Civil Aviation Conference held in Wellington 
in February and March 1946. The Permanent Chairman of this Council is the 
Minister for Civil Aviation of the Commonwealth of Australia, and the 
Secretariat, which maintains close liaison with the Commonwealth Air 
Transport Council Secretariat in London, is in Melbourne, Australia. 
The Governments of Britain, Australia, New Zealand and Fiji are represented 
on the Council, and the Western Pacific High Commission and Tonga are 
represented by Britain and New Zealand respectively. The Council has met 
sixteen times since it was formed. 


COMMONWEALTH COMMITTEE ON MINERAL 
PROCESSING 


Warren Spring Laboratory, Stevenage, Herts 


Chairman: Dr. J. Convey 


Members: 
Britain Nigeria 
Canada Sierra Leone 
Australia Tanzania 
New Zealand Jamaica 
India Trinidad and Tobago 
Pakistan Uganda 
Ceylon Zambia 
Ghana Rhodesia 


Malaysia 
Secretary: J. Sandor 


A Committee of the British Commonwealth Scientific Conference 1952* con- 
sidered topics on which further Commonwealth collaboration might be possible. 
Particular attention was directed to research on utilization and beneficiation of 
low grade ores, and a report prepared for the Standing Committee suggesting 
collaboration in this field led to the formation of the Commonwealth Committee 
on Mineral Processing in 1960. Through this Committee, which has its secretariat 
situated at the Warren Spring Laboratory of the British Ministry of Technology, 
close co-operation is effected among those engaged on Mineral Processing and 
related work. 

Membership is open to member countries of the Commonwealth Scientific 
Committee. 


* British Commonwealth Scientific Conference, London, H.M.S.O., 1952. 
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COMMONWEALTH COMMITTEE ON MINERAL 
RESOURCES AND GEOLOGY 
Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (Holborn 3422) 


Chairman: Dr. S. H. Shaw 


Members: 


Britain Nigeria 

Canada Sierra Leone 
Australia Tanzania 

New Zeaiand Jamaica 

India Trinidad and Tobago 
Pakistan Uganda 

Ceylon Zambia 

Ghana Rhodesia 


Malaysia 
Secretary: G. H. S. V. Prasada Rao 


A Committee of the British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference in 
1946* recommended that a Commonwealth organization be established to 
promote collaboration and the exchange of information in the field of Mineral 
Resources and Geology. A Specialist Conference in 1948f led to the setting up of 
permanent machinery in the form of the Commonwealth Committee on Mineral 
Resources and Geology. A Commonwealth Geological Liaison Office was set up 
in 1950 under the control of a serving officer of a Commonwealth Geological 
Survey. This officer acts as Secretary to the Committee and carries out liaison 
duties for all member countries. His office is housed in the Commonwealth 
Scientific Liaison Offices. 

Membership is open to the member countries of the Commonwealth Scientific 
Committee. 


COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
10-11 Carlton House Terrace, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 4341) 


Chairman: Sir Edwin McCarthy, CBE 
Members: 


Britain: Sir Robert Hall, KcCMG, cB; G. E. B. 
Shannon, CMG 

Canada: V. L. Chapin, Minister-Counsellor 
(Economic); T. G. E. Woollam, Agricult- 
ural Counsellor 

Australia: W. R. Cumming, cvo, Acting 
Deputy High Commissioner; Mr. H. K. H. 
Cook, Senior Trade Commissioner 

New Zealand: C. Craw, Deputy High Com- 
missioner; B. V. Galvin, Counsellor 
(Economic) 

India: H. E. Dr. J. N. Mehta, High Com- 
missioner; K. S. Ragupathi, Minister 
(Economic) 

Pakistan: S. M. Sulaiman, Economic Mini- 
ster; S. U. Khan, Commercial Counsellor 

Ceylon: H.E. Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, OBE, 
High Commissioner; C. H. J. Amaratunga, 
Trade Commissioner 

Ghana: H.E. Mr. Kwesi Armah, High Com- 
missioner; N. J. Dowuona Hammond, 
Trade Commissioner 

Malaysia: H.E. Y. T. M. Tunku Ya’acob 
ibni al-Marhum Sultan Abdul Hamid 
Halim Shah, PMN, CMG, High Commis- 
sioner; Yeo Beng Poh, Trade Commis- 
sioner 


Nigeria: H.E. Alhaji Abdul Maliki, cBE, 
High Commissioner; S. O. Soyode, 
Counsellor (Commercial) 

Cyprus: H.E. Mr. Antis G. Soteriades, High 

ommissioner; S. Phylaktis, Commercial 
Counsellor 

Sierra Leone: H.E. Dr. R. E. Kelfa-Caulker, 
High Commissioner; F. E. Karemo, 
Second Secretary 

Tanzania: H.E. Mr. C. P. Ngaiza, High 
Commissioner; I. H. Mtingwa, Trade 
Commissioner 

Jamaica: H.E. Mr. H. L. Lindo, cma, High 
Commissioner; D. C. Brice, First Sec- 
retary (Commercial) 

Trinidad and Tobago: H.E. Mr. W. Andrew 
Rose, High Commissioner; H. Mohammed, 
First Secretary 

Uganda: H.E. Mr. T. B. Bazarrabusa, MBE, 
High Commissioner; G. C. Nsubuga, 
Counsellor 

Kenya: H.E. Dr. J. N. Karanja, High Com- 
missioner; J. K. Ilako, Counsellor 

Malawi: H.E. Mr. N. W. Mbekeani, High 
Commissioner; J. R. Ngwiri, Counsellor 

Malta, G.C.: H.E. Mr. J. F. Axisa, MBE, 
High Commissioner; J. Mercieca, Com- 
mercial Attaché 


* British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference, London 1946. Report of Proceedings, 


Cmd. 6970 


ft Specialist Conference on Geology and Mineral Resources, London, H.M.S.O., 1948. 
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Zambia: H.E. Mr. S. C. Katilungu, High Rhodesia: H.E. Brigadier A. Skeen, OBE, 


Commissioner; W. K. Sikalumbi, Trade High Commissioner; W. C. Hawes, Coun- 
Commissioner sellor (Economic) 

The Gambia: H.E. Mr. L. F. Valantine, Colonial Territories: G. W. Jamieson; Sir 
High Commissioner; E. C. Sowe, First Julian Crossley 
Secretary 


Executive Secretary: C. G. Cruickshank 
Deputy Executive Secretary: C. R. Fletcher 
Senior Administrative Officer: E. Williams, OBE 


The Commonwealth Economic Committee (formerly the Imperial Economic 
Committee) was set up in 1925 as a result of the Imperial Economic Conference 
of 1923. Its original terms of reference have from time to time been enlarged 
as a result of subsequent Imperial Conferences. 

The functions of the Committee are to provide economic and statistical services 
on subjects affecting Commonwealth production and trade as well as to examine 
and report on any economic questions which member Governments refer to it. 
This work at present is done through: 

(i) reports to Governments on economic questions of common interest; 
(ii) the regular issue of economic information on the production, trade and 
consumption of important commodities; and 

(iii) the provision of supplementary information on subjects coming within the 

Committee’s general field of activity. 

The Committee consists of members nominated by their respective Govern- 
ments. It is financed by contributions from all the Governments of the Common- 
wealth and reports to those Governments. 

The publications of the Committee under various headings are set out below. 

Reports to Governments: A Review of Commonwealth Trade (33rd Report) 
with annual supplements; A Review of Commonwealth Agriculture, Production 
and Trade (35th Report); Surveys of the Trade in Fertilisers (34th Report) and 
Agricultural Machinery (36th Report); A Review of Commonwealth Raw Materials, 
Vols. I and II (37th Report); the 38th and 39th Reports are confidential to 
Governments; Cement in the Commonwealth (40th Report). 

Commodity Series: seven volumes, normally issued annually, reviewing the 
production and trade of meat, dairy produce, fruit, vegetable oils and oilseeds, 
industrial fibres, plantation crops and grain crops. 

New Commodity Series, covering principal raw materials: iron and steel and 
alloying metals; non-ferrous metals; non-metallic minerals; timber and timber 
products; sources of energy. 

Commonwealth Development and its Financing. Separate country studies 
have been published on Canada, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Pakistan, New Zealand, Nigeria, Australia, India and Jamaica. 

Intelligence Services: monthly Wool Intelligence (with Fibres supplement); 
monthly Intelligence Bulletin (meat, dairy produce, etc.) (with weekly supple- 
ment); monthly Fruit Intelligence (with weekly supplement); quarterly Tobacco 
Intelligence (with monthly supplement); monthly Grain Bulletin (with Rice 
supplement); Tropical Products Quarterly (coffee, cocoa, spices, vegetable oils 
and oilseeds) and Hides and Skins Quarterly. 

Miscellaneous: Canned Food (1955); Jute Manufactures (1955); Common- 
wealth Agriculture (1955); Commonwealth Trade, 1950-57; World Trade in 
Wool and Wool Textiles, 1952-62; Fertilisers in the Commonwealth, 1950-58; 
Raw Hides and Skins, 1960; S.C.A.A.P. (The Special Commonwealth African 
Assistance Plan) Reports for the years ended 31st March 1962, 1963, 1964 and 1965. 
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COMMONWEALTH ECONOMIC CONSULTATIVE COUNCIL 


c/o The Commonwealth Relations Office, King Charles Street, London S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2323) 


The Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council was set up by the Common- 
wealth Trade and Economic Conference held in Montreal in September 1958 to 
co-ordinate the then existing arrangements for Commonwealth consultation 
and co-operation in economic matters. The Conference, in its Report, stressed 
the special importance and significance of consultation and co-operation between 
Commonwealth countries and noted with satisfaction the absence of rigidity 
and formality in the existing Commonwealth arrangements for consultation 
on economic affairs; and the Commonwealth Economic Consultative Council 
is therefore an organization without formal constitution and is, as its name 
implied, consultative only. The Council meets at Ministerial or official level, as 
circumstances require. 

It has become customary for the Council to meet at the level of Finance 
Ministers each year before the meetings of the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, and these 
meetings are usually preceded by meetings of the Council at official level. There 
have also been meetings of the Council at Trade Minister level. The Council 
has no permanent staff but can refer matters to the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee for study. 


COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION LIAISON 


COMMITTEE 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 9883/4) 
Members: 
Britain and Dependent Territories: Cyprus: A. G. Soteriades 
A. R. Thomas, CMG Sierra Leone: Dr. R. E. Kelfa-Caulker 
Canada: G. Murray Tanzania: H. S. C. Gill 
Australia: N. R. Edwards Jamaica: H. L. Lindo, CMG 
New Zealand: M. J. C. Templeton Trinidad and Tobago: W. Andrew Rose 
India: P. N. Haksar Uganda: J. S. Magoba 
Pakistan: Rafiq Ahmad Kenya: 
Ceylon: Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, OBE Malawi: N. W. Mbekeani 
Ghana: A. W. Kayper-Mensah Malta, G.C.: J. F. Axisa, MBE 
Malaysia: Ng Chin Hong Rhodesia: Brigadier A. Skeen, oBe 
Nigeria: O. Okonkwo Colonies: C. G. Eastwood, CMG 


Permanent Chairman: H. L. Elvin, MA 
Secretary: Dr. F. K. Stewart 


The Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee was set up in 1959 as the 
result of a recommendation by the First Commonwealth Education Conference 
held at Oxford in 1959 (see Chapter 14 of 1961 edition) and was established on a 
permanent basis by the Second Commonwealth Education Conference at New 
Delhi in January 1962. 

The Committee provides a forum for consideration of matters of principle 
arising out of the schemes of Commonwealth co-operation in education agreed 
upon at Commonwealth Education Conferences; and undertakes other functions 
to supplement normal bilateral arrangements between member Governments 
and to develop and improve Commonwealth co-operation in education. The 
Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit (see below) is under the general direc- 
tion of the Committee. 
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COMMONWEALTH EDUCATION LIAISON 
UNIT 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 9883/4) 


Director: Dr. F. K. Stewart 
Deputy Director: L. M. Graham 


The Unit was set up in 1960 as the result of a recommendation by the First 
Commonwealth Education Conference held at Oxford in 1959 (see Chapter 14 
of 1961 edition) and was established on a permanent basis by the Second 
Commonwealth Education Conference at New Delhi in January 1962. 

Under the general direction of the Commonwealth Education Liaison Com- 
mittee (see above) the Unit supplements the normal bilateral contacts between 
countries of the Commonwealth on educational matters. It has a major res- 
ponsibility in implementing the recommendations of Commonwealth Education 
Conferences, and it receives information from Governments on the progress of 
educational schemes arising from the Conferences, other than the Common- 
wealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, reporting periodically to all member 
countries. The Unit acts generally as a centre of reference for developing and 
improving Commonwealth educational co-operation and schemes of mutual 
assistance. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY 
CONFERENCE AND THE STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY 


Office of the Forestry Commission, 25 Savile Row, 
London W.1 (Regent 0221) 


Standing Committee: 


Director-General, Forestry Commission of Great Britain 
Director, Commonwealth Forestry Institute, Oxford 
Director, Commonwealth Forestry Bureau, Oxford 
Director, Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough 
Representative of the Commonwealth Forestry Association 
Representative of Ministry of Overseas Development (who also represents Dependent 
Territories) 


Member Governments: 


Canada Sierra Leone 
Australia Tanzania 

New Zealand Jamaica 

India Trinidad and Tobago 
Pakistan Uganda 

Ceylon Kenya — 

Ghana Malawi 

Malaysia Zambia 

Nigeria The Gambia 

Cyprus Rhodesia 


Secretary: Miss M. J. Eden 
Technical Secretary: R. Chard 


The Conference meets periodically, usually quinquennially, to discuss questions 
of forest policy in the Commonwealth and the wider technical aspects of forestry. 
Owing to the war there was a gap of twelve years between the meeting in South 
Africa in 1935 and the meeting in Britain in 1947. The last meeting was held 
in East Africa in 1962. The Standing Committee on Commonwealth Forestry 
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provides continuity between one Conference and another, including liaison with 
host countries about pre-Conference planning, and takes such action as may be 
necessary to forward to the proper quarters resolutions of the Conference as well 
as providing a forum for discussion on any forestry matters of common interest 
to member Governments which may be brought to the Committee’s notice by 
any member country or organization. The question of which country or organiza- 
tion should provide the Chairman and secretarial services is reviewed at each 
Conference. 


COMMONWEALTH FOUNDATION 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2100) 


Chairman: 
Board of Trustees: 
Director: 


(The names of the Officers and Trustees were not available at the time of going to press.) 
At their Meeting in 1964 the Commonwealth Prime Ministers considered that it 
might be desirable to establish a Commonwealth Foundation to administer a 
fund for increasing interchanges between Commonwealth organizations in 
professional fields throughout the Commonwealth. At the Meeting in 1965 the 
Prime Ministers decided that the Foundation should be established and directed 
that the British Government should draw up the necessary documents to set up 
the Trust and to take any further steps needed to constitute the Foundation as a 
legal charity. 

It was agreed that the Foundation should be an autonomous body, although 
it should develop and maintain a close liaison with the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat and be accommodated at Marlborough House. The following should be 
among its aims: 

(a) To encourage and support fuller representation at conferences of profes- 

sional bodies within the Commonwealth. = 

{b) To assist professional bodies within the Commonwealth to hold more 
conferences between themselves. 

(c) To facilitate the exchange of visits among professional people, especially 
the younger element. 

(d) To stimulate and increase the flow of professional information exchanged 
between the organizations concerned. 

(e) On request to assist with the setting up of national institutions or associa- 
tions in countries where these do not at present exist. 

(f) To promote the growth of Commonwealth-wide associations or regional 
Commonwealth associations in order to reduce the present centralization 
in Britain. 

(g) To consider exceptional requests for help from associations and indivi- 
duals whose activities lie outside the strictly professional field but fall 
within the general ambit of the Foundation’s operations as outlined 
above. : 

It was also agreed that the policy of the Foundation should be directed by a ~ 
Chairman, who should be a distinguished private citizen of a Commonwealth 
country appointed with the approval of all Member Governments, and a Board 
of Trustees who should be expected to meet at least once a year. The Board of 
Trustees should consist of independent persons, each subscribing Government 
having the right to nominate one member of the Board. These nominees, even if 
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officials, should be appointed in a personal capacity. The Commonwealth 
Secretariat should be represented on the Board of Trustees by the Secretary- 
General or an officer appointed by him. There should be a full-time salaried 
Director who should be appointed, initially for a period of not more than two 
years, by Commonwealth Heads of Government collectively acting through 
their representatives in London. He should be responsible to the Board of Trus- 
tees. General office services should be provided by the Commonwealth 
Secretariat. 


COMMONWEALTH INFORMATION CENTRE 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 2100) 


Information Officer: J. L. Hayden, ope 


A Commonwealth Information Centre and reading room, staffed by the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, is situated in the West Wing of Marlborough 
House and is open to the public from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Mondays to Fridays 
throughout the year, except during major conferences. The Centre will answer 
enquiries about the Commonwealth and inter-Commonwealth activities. 
Enquiries can be made by personal call, telephone or letter. Official British 
publications dealing with the Commonwealth are on sale, and the Centre will 
help to obtain display material or films for organizations arranging exhibitions 
or special studies on the Commonwealth. 

A Press Room is situated adjacent to the Information Centre. When it is not 
required for official purposes, this room can be made available to unofficial 
organizations for exhibitions, conferences or lectures with a Commonwealth 
theme. Enquiries should be addressed to the Information Officer. 


COMMONWEALTH LIAISON COMMITTEE 
Secretariat: Commonwealth Relations Office, Downing Street, 
London S.W.1 (Whitehall 2323) 


The Commonwealth Liaison Committee was set up in 1948 to supplement 
the existing inter-governmental channels for keeping Commonwealth countries 
fully informed on matters connected with the European Recovery Programme. 
In 1949 its functions were expanded so as to cover discussion of financial and 
economic problems of general interest to Commonwealth countries. Early in 
1955 the Committee took over the remaining functions of the former Sterling 
Area Statistical Committee. It does not formulate policy, but provides a useful 
forum for the exchange of information on economic affairs. In 1964 Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers agreed that the Committee should consider proposals 
about Commonwealth Development Projects, Administrative Training, Higher 
Education, a Commonwealth Medical Conference, the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association, a Commonwealth Foundation, and Satellite Communi- 
cations. It meets at frequent intervals. Representatives of British Government 
Departments most closely concerned with the subjects under discussion and 
members of all High Commissioners’ Offices in London attend its meetings. 
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COMMONWEALTH SCHOLARSHIP COMMISSION 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 6617) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. the Earl of Kilmuir, pc, Gcvo 

Secretary: J. F. Foster, CMG, MA, LLD 

Assistant Secretary: E. E. Temple, BA 
The Commonwealth Scholarship Commission was constituted by Act of Parlia- 
ment in December 1959 to administer in Britain the Commonwealth Scholarship 
and Fellowship Plan, which was drawn up at the First Commonwealth Education 
Conference held at Oxford in 1959 (see Chapter 14 of 1961 edition). The members, 
up to fifteen in number, are appointed by the Secretary of State. 

As the British agency for the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan 
the Commission has responsibility for selecting the recipients (about 1,000 at 
present) of Commonwealth Scholarships and Commonwealth Visiting Fellow- 
ships offered by the British Government; for placing the selected candidates at 
universities, colleges of technology or other appropriate establishments in 
Britain; and for supervising their work during the currency of their awards. The 
Commission also receives applications from candidates in Britain for the awards 
offered by other Commonwealth Governments and makes nominations for final 
selection by the awarding authorities in the countries concerned. The Com- 
mission is assisted by the British Council in relation to the personal welfare, 
stipends and travel of award holders. The secretariat of the Commission is 
provided by the Association of Commonwealth Universities (q.v.) 


COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE 
Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (Holborn 3422) 


Chairman: Dr. J. Yanney Ewusie 


Members: 
Britain Nigeria 
Canada Sierra Leone 
Australia . Tanzania 
New Zealand Jamaica 
India Trinidad and Tobago 
Pakistan Uganda 
Ceylon Zambia 
Ghana Rhodesia 


Malaysia 
Executive Secretary: A. J. Vasey 

The British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference held in 1946* set up a 
Standing Committee, with a Working Party of deputies in London, to follow up 
the recommendations and decisions of the Conference and to make arrange- 
ments for the calling of further Conferences. The Standing Committee as 
originally constituted consisted of the executive heads of the national research 
organizations of Commonwealth countries, together with representatives of the 
‘Colonial Office. 

At a meeting of the Standing Committee held in 1958 the British Common- 
wealth Scientific Conference was abolished and the Standing Committee was 
reconstituted as the Commonwealth Scientific Committee (C.S.C.), assuming the 
additional functions formerly exercised by the Conference, and retaining the 
same basis of membership and the same terms of reference, i.e. 


* British cemmenywees Scientific Official Conference, London, 1946. Report of Proceedings, 
Cmd. 6970. 


UNIVERSITy OF 
ILEINOIS LIBRARY 
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‘To consider the best means of ensuring the fullest possible collaboration 
between the civil government scientific organizations of the Common- 
wealth.’ 


The Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices (C.S.L.O.), through its Common 
Services Section, supplies the secretariat services for the C.S.C. and its Working 
Party. C.S.L.O. operates under the aegis of the C.S.C., as do also the following 
Commonwealth Committees: 


Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology 
Permanent Committee of the Commonwealth Collections of Micro-organisms 
Commonwealth Committee on Mineral Processing 


The C.S.C. meets biennially to discuss further measures of Commonwealth 
scientific collaboration. It last met in New Zealand in 1964 and is due to meet 
in Ghana in 1966. 


COMMONWEALTH SCIENTIFIC LIAISON OFFICES 
Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (Holborn 3422) 


Chief Scientific Liaison Officers: 


Dr. M. A. Vernon (Britain) Dr. V. Armstrong (New Zealand) 
H. Williamson (Canada) J. E. C. Coventry (Rhodesia) 
W. Hartley (Australia) 


Secretary: E. D. A. Davies 


The Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices came into existence in May 1948 
as the result of a recommendation of the British Commonwealth Scientific 
Official Conference held in 1946* that the Scientific Liaison Offices in London of 
the various Commonwealth countries should occupy a joint headquarters while 
continuing to function as separate autonomous units. 

The functions of the individual Scientific Liaison Offices include assisting 
visiting scientists from the home country, dealing with scientific enquiries to and 
from the home country, keeping in touch with scientific developments in Britain 
and stimulating the exchange of scientific information. The Scientific Liaison 
Officers act as scientific advisers to their High Commissioners, and represent 
their countries on Commonwealth and International committees, conferences, 
etc. 

The Committee of the Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices, consisting of 
the Chief Scientific Liaison Officers, deals with matters of common concern and 
controls the activities of a Common Services section which provides secretariat 
services for the Commonwealth Scientific Committee (C.S.C.) and some of its 
associated committees, in addition to routine services as required. 

C.S.L.O. forms a useful channel through which certain of the recommendations 
of the C.S.C. can be implemented, and in this respect it is responsible for the 
maintenance of the Commonwealth Index of Scientific Translations, a check list 
of scientific translations made in the Commonwealth. 

The Commonwealth Geological Liaison Office, maintained by the Common- 
wealth Committee on Mineral Resources and Geology, is also situated within 
C.S.L.O. for convenience. 


Balas Commonyealt Scientific Official Conference, London, 1946. Report of Proceedings, 
Cmd. 6970. 
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COMMONWEALTH TELECOMMUNICATIONS BOARD 
28 Pall Mall, London S.W.1 


(Whitehall 5511) 
Chairman: Dawson Donaldson 
Members: 
Britain: Colonel D. McMillan, cB, OBE Tanzania: (To be appointed) 
Canada: W. R. Butler Jamaica: (To be appointed) 
Australia: A. H. Kaye, Mvo Uganda: (To be appointed) 
New Zealand: T. N. Morrison Kenya: (To be appointed) 
India: M. V. Pai Malawi: (To be appointed) 
Ceylon: H. E. Seneviratne Zambia: (To be appointed) 
Ghana: (To be appointed) Rhodesia: J. Wiggell 
Malaysia: (To be appointed) Other Commonwealth Territories: A. H. 
Nigeria: M.S. Adewale Sheffield, cBE 
Cyprus: N. Miltiadou Pakistan (Observer): (To be appointed) 


Sierra Leone: (To be appointed) 
Secretary-General: W. Stubbs, CBE, MC 
Assistant Secretary: C. A. G. Coleridge, OBE 


Chapter 54 gives an account of the Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreements, 
1948 and 1963. Under Article 3 of the 1948 Agreement, the Partner Governments 
agreed to the establishment of a body to be known as the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Board. This Board was incorporated in Britain by the 
Commonwealth Telegraphs Act, 1949 (12 and 13 Geo. 6. Ch. 39). Prior to the 
establishment of the Board there was an Imperial Communications Advisory 
Committee, set up on the recommendation of the Imperial Cable and Wireless 
Conference of 1928. This Committee became the Commonwealth Communi- 
cations Council in 1942, to be replaced by the Commonwealth Telecommuni- 
cations Board on the recommendations of the Commonwealth Telecommuni- 
cations Conference held in London in 1945. 

The constitution, functions and organization of the Board are set out in the 
1948 Agreement. The Board consists of a Chairman appointed jointly by the 
Partner Governments to the Agreement, one Member appointed by each Partner 
Government and an additional Member appointed by the British Government 
to represent other Commonwealth Territories. Under the 1948 Agreement, 
each Partner Government ts also required to appoint as its National Body a 
department, body or public corporation to carry into effect the terms of the 
Agreement; and the primary functions of the Board are to make recommen- 
dations to Partner Governments and their National Bodies on matters relating 
to their external telecommunications systems and, with the concurrence of 
Partner Governments, to prescribe a number of matters relating to the special 
financial arrangements operating between the National Bodies, i.e. the wayleave 
scheme. The Board also consolidates the wayleave accounts of the individual 
National Bodies. The 1948 Agreement provides that Meetings of the Board 
shall normally be held in London but from time to time as may be found 
convenient shall also be held in the territories of the other Partner Govern- 
ments. Overseas Board Meetings were held in Canada in May and June 1961 
and in India in February 1964. The Board has a small staff in its direct employ- 
ment. Its expenses are financed by the National Bodies on an agreed basis. 

The Commonwealth Telecommunications Board has three Study Groups, the 
Technical, Traffic, and Finance and Rates Study Groups. It also convenes 
Technical and Traffic Meetings from time to time to review progress in inter- 
national telecommunications with special reference to the Commonwealth 
system and to consider how anticipated future developments can be used to 
the best advantage in this system. 
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COMMONWEALTH WAR GRAVES COMMISSION 
32 Grosvenor Gardens, London S.W.1 (Sloane 0751) 


President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, 
KG, PC, KT, KP, GCB, GCMG, GCVO 
Chairman: The Secretary of State for Defence 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral Sir Guy Grantham, GCB, CBE, DSO 


Members: 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore, 
The Minister of Public Building and Works GCB, DSO 
The High Commissioner for Canada Sir Arthur Rucker, KCMG, CB, CBE 
The High Commissioner for the Common- Air Marshal Sir Charles Guest, KBE, CB 
wealth of Australia David Griffiths, mp 
The High Commissioner for New Zealand General Sir John Anderson, KCB, CBE, DSO 
The South African Ambassador in London Sir Robert Black, GCMG, OBE 
The High Commissioner of India Verner Wylie 
The High Commissioner for Pakistan Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Richard Glyn, Bt., 


OBE, TD, DL, MP 
Director-General (Secretary to the Commission): W. J. Chalmers, CBE 
Director of External Relations and Records (Assistant Secretary to the Commission): 
W. Wynne Mason, MC 
Director of Finance and PSapUSnUeDl ealant Secretary to the Commission): 
A. K. Pallot 
Director of Works: Brigadier K. F. Daniell, CBE, BA 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor: H. L. Simmons, LB 
Chief Horticultural Officer: W. F. W. Harding, OBE, Bsc (Hort.) 


The Commonwealth (formerly Imperial) War Graves Commission was founded 
by Royal Charter in 1917 to provide for the permanent marking and care of the 
graves of officers and men of the Commonwealth Forces who lost their lives in 
the 1914 War, and to commemorate by name those who had no known grave. 

Later, the Commission was empowered at the request of any one of its parti- 
cipating governments to care for the graves of men and women, whether military 
or civilian, who died outside the period of the two wars and for the graves of 
Allied or ex-Enemy war dead. By a Supplemental Charter granted in 1940, it 
was entrusted with the commemoration of the dead of the 1939-1945 War. 

A Supplemental Royal Charter dated 8th June 1964 consolidated the provisions 
of the eight previous Supplemental Charters. The Charters of the Commission now 
consist of the original Royal Charter and the new Supplemental Charter. 

Every one of the fallen is commemorated individually, either by a headstone 
carved with the symbol of his faith, with his name, rank and regimental badge 
and with whatever text or personal message his relatives may have wished to add 
or, if his grave is unknown, by name, rank and unit on one of the memorials to 
the missing. These headstones and memorials are as enduring as human skill can 
make them, and the headstones are of uniform shape and size, the same for all 
ranks and services. The principle of equality of treatment reflecting the sacrifice 
that all made equally, underlies the whole of the Commission’s work. It was 
first approved by the Imperial War Conference of 1918, which also approved the 
principle that the cost of the work should be shared proportionately by the 
participating governments according to the number of their graves. The funds 
of the Commission are thus now provided by the seven Governments partici- 
pating in its work: Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India and Pakistan. 

The graves of the dead of those Commonwealth countries which had not 
achieved independent status at the times of the two World Wars are included in 
the total numbers cared for by the Commission. Many of the governments 
concerned participate in the Commission’s work by arranging for and, in a 
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number of cases, bearing the cost of, maintenance of the Commonwealth war 
graves in their own territories. 

More than one million graves are maintained by the Commission, mainly in 
war cemeteries, large and small, constructed in some 150 different countries. 
Three-quarters of a million whose graves are unknown or who were cremated are 
commemorated by name on memorials built in their honour. These memorials 
range from small memorials bearing only a few names to great structures such as 
the Menin Gate at Ypres and the Air Forces Memorial at Runnymede bearing 
many thousands. 

A common theme runs through the design of all the war cemeteries. Those 
containing Christian burials are dominated by a tall stone cross, known as the 
Cross of Sacrifice, which bears upon its shaft a Crusader’s sword of bronze. The 
larger cemeteries have a great altar-like monolith, the Stone of Remembrance, 
carved with the words ‘Their Name Liveth for Evermore’—a symbol generally 
acceptable to all peoples no matter what their religious faith. In each war 
cemetery or plot is a printed Register of those buried there; it can be found in a 
bronze box let into the entrance piers or into the wall of a shelter building. Along 
the lines of headstones are borders of flowers, in a setting of lawns, trees and 
shrubs. 

The Commission’s work of commemorating the dead of the two World Wars 
and of maintaining the war graves and memorials throughout the world is 
directed from its Head Office in London, to which four Regional Offices are 
responsible. A.number of Agencies has also been established by agreement with 
the Governments of certain Commonwealth countries. The Commission’s rights 
in foreign countries are protected by a series of treaties between the foreign 
governments and the Governments participating in the Commission’s work. 

The Commission’s Regional and Agency Organization is shown below. 


REGIONS 


UNITED KINGDOM REGION 
40/42 High Street, Maidenhead, Berks 


South-Eastern Area Brookwood 

South-Western Area Cheltenham Taaiande leclan TP Max 
Central Area Harrogate Northern Ireland, Republic of 
Northern Area Glasgow Ireland, Scotland, Wales 


NORTHERN REGION 
Place du Maréchal Foch, Arras, Pas de Calais, France 


Arras Area (France) Arras 


Albert Area (France) Albert Azores, Canary Islands, France, 

Estaires Area (France) Estaires Srais Stieerana Portugal, 

Caen Area (France) Caen 

Belgium Area Ypres Belgium, Luxembourg 

Netherlands and Germany Rheden (Gld) Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Ger- 
Area Netherlands many, Netherlands, Norway, 


Poland, Sweden 


SOUTHERN REGION 
Via Cornelio Celso 4, Rome, Italy 


Italy Area Rome Austria, Hungary, Italy, Malta, San 
Marino 
Eastern Mediterranean Area Athens Bulgaria, Cyprus, Greece, Israel, 


Rumania, Turkey, Yugoslavia 
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Levant Area Beirut 
North-East Africa Cairo 
East Africa Area Nairobi 
North and West Africa Area Tunis 


ParT I 


Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Oman, 
Syria 


Libya (except Tripolitania), Sudan, 
United Arab Republic 


Congo (formerly Belgian Congo), 


Ethiopia, French Somaliland, 
Kamaran Island, M alagasy 
Republic, Mauritius, Mozam- 


bique, Saudi Arabia, Seychelles, 
Somali Republic, South Arabian 
Federation (Aden), Tanzania, 
Zambia. (East Africa Area main- 
tains liaison with the Kenya, 
Tanganyika, Uganda, Malawi, 
Rhodesia and Zambia Agencies) 


Algeria, Ascension Island, Camer- 
oon, Cape Verde Islands, Chad, 
Congo (formerly French Congo), 
The Gambia, Ghana, Guinea, 
Ivory Coast, Liberia, Libya 
(Tripolitania only), Mali, Mauri- 
tania, Morocco, Nigeria, St. 
Helena, Senegal, Sierra Leone, 
Spanish Guinea, Togo, Tunisia 


EASTERN REGION 
P.O. Box 3054, New Delhi 3, India 


New Delhi Burma, China, Hong Kong, India, 
Malaysia (Malaya), Maldive Is- 
lands, Nepal, Pakistan, Singapore, 
Thailand 

AGENCIES 


CANADIAN AGENCY 


Veterans’ Affairs Building, 
Wellington Street, Ottawa 


Canada, United States of America 


The Canadian Agency has certain duties 
of inspection in the following: Argentina, 
Bahamas, Barbados, Bermuda, Brazil, 
British Guiana, British Honduras, Chile, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Falkland Islands, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward 
Islands, Martinique, Netherlands Antilles, 
The Panama Canal Zone, Peru, Puerto 
Rico, Trinidad and Tobago, Uruguay and 
the Windward Islands 


ANZAC AGENCY 
(for the Pacific Region) 


660-662 Bridge Road, Richmond E.1 
Victoria, Australia 


Australia, Fiji, Indonesia, Japan, Malaysia 
(Sabah and Sarawak), New Britain, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, New Ireland, 
Norfolk Island, North-East New Guinea, 
Papua, Philippines, Society Islands, 
Solomon Islands, Tonga, Western Samoa 


The Commonwealth war graves in New 
Zealand are maintained by the New 
Zealand Department of Internal Aftairs 


* East Africa Area maintains liaison 


SOUTH AFRICAN AGENCY 
New Magistrate’s Court Building, 
Eunice Road, Bloemfontein 
Republic of South Africa, South West Africa 


CEYLON AGENCY 


c/o Ministry of External Affairs 
Senate Building, 
Colombo 
Ceylon (Eastern Region maintains liaison) 


KENYA AGENCY* 


c/o Ministry of Internal Security and Defence 
Box 668, Nairobi 
Kenya 


TANGANYIKA AGENCY* 


c/o President’s Office 
P.O. Box 9120, Dar es Salaam 


United Republic of Tanzania 


UGANDA AGENCY* 
c/o Ministry of Internal Affairs 
Box 101, Entebbe 
Uganda 
MALAWI AGENCY* 
c/o Office of the Prime Minister, Zomba 
Malawi 
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RHODESIA AGENCY* GIBRALTAR AGENCY 
. Fortress Headquarters 
BO: Box 713, Causeway, Salisbury Gibraltar (Northern Region maintains 
Rhodesia liaison) 

x N.B. War graves and memorials in Basuto- 
_ ZAMBIA GENCY. land, the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
c/o Ministry of Defence, P.O. Box 208, Swaziland and the Soviet Union are 
Lusaka administered direct from the Head Office 

Zambia of the Commission 


OVERSEA MIGRATION BOARD 


Secretariat: Commonwealth Relations Office, Clive House, 
Petty France, London S.W.1 (Trafalgar 4355, Ext. 226) 


Chairman: Cledwyn Hughes, mp, Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations 


Members: 
The Dowager Countess of Bessborough Sir Miles Clifford, KBE, CMG 
Sir Roy Harrod, FBA Lord Ferrier 
Sir Colin Anderson J. Cooper, JP 


Professor Charles Carrington 
Joint Secretaries: Commonwealth Relations Office; Ministry of Labour 


The Oversea Migration Board was appointed in the Spring of 1953 ‘to consider 
and advise the Secretary of State (for Commonwealth Relations) upon specific 
proposals for schemes of emigration from Britain to other Commonwealth 
countries and upon any matter relating thereto which may be referred to it by 
him’. The Board has submitted seven reports, Cmd. 9261 in July 1954, Cmd. 9835 
in August 1956, Cmnd. 336 in December 1957, Cmnd. 619 in December 1958, 
Cmnd. 975 in March 1960, Cmnd. 1243 in December 1960 and Cmnd. 1586 in 
December 1961. Migration statistics for 1961 were published in Cmnd. 1905 in 
December 1962, those for 1962 in Cmnd. 2217 in December 1963, and those for 
1963 in Cmnd. 2555 in December 1964. 


PERMANENT COMMITTEE OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
COLLECTIONS OF MICRO-ORGANISMS 


Africa House, Kingsway, London W.C.2 (Holborn 3422) 


Chairman: Dr. S. T. Cowan 


Members: 
Britain India 
Canada Pakistan 
Australia Rhodesia 


New Zealand 
Secretary: Dr. J. M. Shewan 


A Committee of the British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference in 
1946+ recommended that a central Commonwealth organization should be 
established for the maintenance of collections of type cultures and micro- 
organisms. As a result of the Specialist Conference called in 1947{ the Common- 
wealth Collections of Micro-organisms was established to foster the maintenance 
and extension of existing culture collections and to increase the general avail- 
ability and use of cultures where necessary. 

* East African Area maintains liaison. 

¢ British Commonwealth Scientific Official Conference, London 1946. Report of Proceedings, 


Cmd. 6970. ; 
+ Specialist Conference on Culture Collections of Micro-organisms, London, H.M.S.O., 1947. 


Cc 
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The central administration takes the form of a Permanent Committee with 
representatives from each of the Commonwealth countries and a secretariat 
provided by the Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Offices. Institutes maintaining 
culture collections agreed to prepare catalogues in a standard form, whilst 
directories of collections and lists of species maintained are published by Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office through the services of the Commonwealth Scientific 
Liaison Offices at regular intervals. Membership is open to member countries 
of the Commonwealth Scientific Committee. 
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II. NON-OFFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


ANGLO SIERRA LEONEAN SOCIETY 
2 Charterhouse Street, London E.C.1 (Fleet 1577) 


Chief Patron: The Right Hon. Viscount Boyd of Merton, CH 
Patrons: The Hon. Sir Albert Margai; 
Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GCMG, MA, LLB, BCL; 
Sir Salako Benka-Coker, DCL 
President: Sir George Beresford-Stooke, KCMG 
Vice-Presidents: Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, GCVO; 
The Hon. Mr. Justice G. E. Dove-Edwin; Dr. M. C. F. Easmon, OBE; 
Dr. W. H. Fitzjohn; The Right Rev. Dr. J. L. C. Horstead, CMG, CBE; 
H. E. Dr. R. E. Kelfa-Caulker; Dr. D. S. H. W. Nicol, CMG, MA, MD; 
J. S. Fenton, CMG, OBE 
Chairman: C. P. McConnachie, CBE 
Hon. Secretary: R. A. Jones 


The Anglo Sierra Leonean Society was formed in London in August 1962. Its 
objects are to foster friendship and understanding between citizens of Great 
Britain and of Sierra Leone and to assist in the encouragement of cultural, 
literary and social relations between the two countries. The Society has a Council 
of mixed members comprising citizens of the United Kingdom and of Sierra 
Leone. 

Membership is open to all citizens of the United Kingdom and Sierra Leone 
and to any other nationals interested in Sierra Leone. 

The Society issues bulletins to members at regular intervals, with news of 
the activities of the Society, and lectures and film shows are held in the winter 
months. 

In May 1965 a branch of the Society was formed in Freetown under the 
Chairmanship of H. E. B. John. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COMMONWEALTH 
UNIVERSITIES 


General Office: 
36 Gordon Square, London W.C.1 (Euston 8572) 


Branch Office: 

(Commonwealth Scholarships and Appointments) 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 6617) 
Chairman: G. Edward Hall, arc, MSA, MD, PH D, DSC, LLD (1964-65) 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Douglas Logan, MA, D PHIL, DCL, LL D (1964-65) 
Hon. Treasurer: Professor R. O. Buchanan, B sc(Econ), MA, PHD" 
Secretary-General: J. F. Foster, CMG, MA, LLD 


Deputy Secretary-General: A. A. Bath, B sc (Econ) 
Assistant Secretaries: E. E. Temple, BA; T. Craig, MA 


Almost all Universities and University Colleges of good standing in the Common- 
wealth are members of this Association, which was founded in 1913 as the 
Universities Bureau of the British Empire and was named the Association of 
Universities of the British Commonwealth from 1948 to 1963 when it received a 
Royal Charter under its present name. There are at present 150 institutions in 
membership. The Association is a voluntary organization, financed by the sub- 
scriptions of its member institutions; it does not receive any government grant 
but among the secretariats it provides are those of certain statutory bodies 
(e.g. the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United Kingdom) 
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whose expenditure is reimbursed under contract with the relevant Government 
departments. Its functions include that of providing liaison between the admini- 
strations of the various Universities in Britain and other Commonwealth 
countries, and the organization of periodical conferences. Congresses of the 
Universities of the Empire were held at quinquennial intervals until 1936; the 
series was resumed after the war by the sixth Congress of the Universities of the 
British Commonwealth at Oxford in 1948. The seventh Congress of the Univer- 
sities of the Commonwealth took place at Cambridge in 1953 and the eighth (the 
first held outside Britain) at Montreal, Canada, in 1958. The (ninth) Jubilee 
Congress was held in London in 1963; it was attended by 533 members and 116 
Commonwealth Universities were represented. It is planned that the tenth 
Congress will be held in Sydney, Australia, in 1968. Since 1948 a number of 
small conferences of heads of Universities have been held in different parts of 
the Commonwealth, the most recent being that in Canada in 1963. 

The office of the Association also provides the secretariat of the Committee of 
Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of the United Kingdom and 
organizes the annual Home Universities Conferences. It acts as the agent in 
London of oversea member institutions, particularly in inviting applications and, 
when requested, reporting on candidates for vacant appointments on their staffs. 
The office undertakes certain responsibilities in connection with the Common- 
wealth Scholarship and Fellowship Plan, particularly by providing the secretariat 
for the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United Kingdom (which 
selects and places at British Universities scholars from other Commonwealth 
countries and makes nominations for scholarships tenable in overseas Common- 
wealth countries) and by preparing a comprehensive annual report on the 
working of the Plan in the Commonwealth as a whole. In general, the Association 
aims to provide the secretariat for any special operation requested by its member 
Universities or a group of them; among the scholarships at present administered 
are some for non-Commonwealth students. It is in regular contact with national 
inter-university organizations such as the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities and Colleges, the Australian, New Zealand and Nigerian Vice- 
Chancellors’ Committees and the Inter-University Boards of India and Pakistan, 
as well as with the Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas. The 
Association’s office is open to enquiries on university matters, and the library, 
containing the calendars, handbooks, prospectuses, etc., of most Commonwealth 
university institutions, is available for reference purposes. A list of academic 
visitors to Britain is issued at regular intervals to interested organizations; 
it includes the names of those known or understood to be in the country at 
the time and the names of those whose visits are pending. As part of its pro- 
gramme of providing factual information about Universities, and access to them, 
the Association publishes annually the Commonwealth Universities Yearbook 
which contains in its two thousand pages general information about all 
university institutions in the Commonwealth, including staff directories. Among 
the Association’s other publications are: Higher Education in the United Kingdom, 
a handbook for overseas students and their advisers, compiled jointly by the 
A.C.U. and British Council; Proceedings of the Quinquennial Congresses of 
Commonwealth Universities; Proceedings of the Home Universities Conferences, 
United Kingdom Postgraduate Awards; A Compendium of University Entrance 
Requirements for First Degree Courses in the United Kingdom; Applications for 
Admission to Universities, the report of an inquiry commissioned by the United 
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Kingdom Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals; Reports of an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Procedure for Admission of Students; Report of a Sub-Committee on 
University Entrance Requirements in England and Wales; and Code of Practice 
Sor the protection of persons exposed to Ionizing Radiations in University Labora- 
tories. A note on the functions of the Association, an official List of Common- 
wealth Universities and their addresses, the Annual Reports of the Council and 
a statistical report on overseas students at United Kingdom Universities, are also 
available as printed leaflets. In 1963 there was published for the Association by 
the Cambridge University Press Community of Universities: an Informal Portrait 
of the Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth 1913-63. 
A list of Commonwealth Universities is included in Chapter 16. 


BRITAIN- NIGERIA ASSOCIATION 


Patron: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, KG, KT, GBE 
President: Sir James Robertson, K T, GCMG, GCVO, KBE 
Vice-Presidents: Rt. Hon. Alhaji Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, KBE, MP; 
The Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, MP; 

The Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley, OBE, MP 
Chairman of the Council: Sir Stafford Foster Sutton, K BE, CMG, QC 
Hon. Treasurer: Frank Davidson, CBE 
Secretary: A. Ikem Ibegbuna 


The address of the Secretary is 2 Stanmore Street, London N.1 (Terminus 0627) 


The Britain-Nigeria Association is a non-political organization founded in 1961 
which has over 1,400 British and Nigerian members. Its object is the promotion 
of friendship and mutual understanding between Britain and Nigeria. 

The Association organizes regular social and cultural activities which are 
designed not only to bring Britons and Nigerians together but also to maintain 
contact with those Britons who have served in Nigeria and wish to keep in touch 
with Nigeria and each other. Lectures and film shows are given illustrating 
modern Nigeria. Entertainment is provided for Nigerian visitors to Britain and 
hospitality is arranged for Nigerian students. All members receive frequent 
issues of the Bulletin, which gives news of the activities of the Association and of 
its members, together with a summary of the latest news from Nigeria. 

Membership is open to all Britons, Nigerians and other nationals interested in 
Nigeria. The annual subscription is one guinea (30s. where husband and wife 
join together). Widows and Nigerian students in Britain pay a reduced sub- 
scription of 5s. Life membership is available for £10 (£15 for husband and wife). 
Firms and other bodies with interests in Nigeria are eligible to join the Associa- 
tion as corporate members for a minimum annual subscription of £10. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF MALAYSIA 
5th Floor, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London W.C.2 (Whitehall 8631) 
President: T. B. Barlow 
Secretary: H. P. Bryson, Mc, PJK 
This Association was founded in 1920 as the successor to the Straits Settlements 
Association (London), 1867. It has individual and corporate membership of 
about 2,000. It concerns itself with all matters of public interest affecting Malaysia 
and Brunei; provides a link between past and present residents in these terri- 
tories; interests itself in Malaysian students in Britain; publishes monthly 
Malaysian Bulletin and the illustrated journal Malaysia; and has sponsored and 
keeps up-to-date a Bibliography of Malaya. 
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BRITISH CARIBBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Joint Presidents: The Lord Royle of Pendleton. 3p; Nigel Fisher, Mc, MP 
Joint Chairmen: Donald Chapman, mp; G. Johnson-Smith, Mp 
Deputy Chairmen: Councillor Dr. David T. Pitt; Leonard Smith, MBE, JP 
Hon. Treasurers: A. F. Sievers; David Davidson 
Secretary: Mrs. Felicity Bolton, 421 Endsleigh Court, London W.C.1 (Euston 4548) 


The Association was formed in July 1958 with the aim of strengthening friend- 
ship and understanding between the peoples of the Caribbean and Britain, and 
of helping to improve race relations generally. 

It has more than a thousand members many of whom are Members of 
Parliament drawn from the three main political parties. Members’ meetings are 
held regularly to receive reports on the work of the Association and to make 
recommendations for constructive action through its committees. Contact with 
the Ministries and Local Authorities concerned is constantly maintained and a 
Newsletter is published twice a year. 

The Association is governed by a Central Council and an Executive Com- 
mittee composed equally of West Indian and British members. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH CONSULTATIVE SPACE 
RESEARCH COMMITTEE 
The Royal Society, Burlington House, Piccadilly, 
London W.1 (Regent 3335) 
Chairman: Sir Harrie Massey, FRS 
National Correspondents: 


Canada: National Research Council Pakistan: Space and Upper Atmosphere 
Australia: Commonwealth Scientific and Research Committee 
Industrial Research Organisation Ghana: Academy of Science 


New Zealand: Dominion Physical Laboratory Nigeria: The University of Ibadan 
India: National Committee for Space Research 

Executive Secretary: Dr. D. C. Martin, CBE, FRSE 
In August 1960 all Commonwealth countries were invited to send representatives 
to a meeting arranged by the British National Committee on Space Research 
with the support of the Commonwealth Scientific Committee; and at that 
meeting it was decided to form the British Commonwealth Consultative Space 
Research Committee as a permanent scientific committee for the purpose 
of furthering Commonwealth co-operation in the field of space research. This 
field may be defined as that in which rocket and satellite vehicles are employed 
to carry out scientific experiments within and beyond the Earth’s atmosphere 
in the area of research normally covered by astronomy, geophysics, atmospheric 
physics and geodesy, and includes the investigation into problems relating 
to the Earth’s environment in the solar system. 

The Committee is of a consultative nature and its function is to consider and 
initiate proposals, to work out details of co-operative enterprises and to serve 
as a centre for the exchange of information. Its chairman is Sir Harrie Massey, 
Quain Professor of Physics at University College, London, who is Chairmen 
of the British National Committee on Space Research, a committee appointed 
by the Royal Society. The Committee normally meets when other international 
meetings bring Commonwealth representatives together at a common centre, 
and since its first meeting in 1960 the Committce has met in 1961, 1963, 1964 and 
1965, the last meeting being held in the Argentine. At this latter meeting the 
possibilities of a wide-spread synoptic programme of small rocket launchings 
using grenade techniques was reviewed in the light of the recent launchings 
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at Sonmiani in Pakistan of United States rockets containing British grenade 
payloads, developments in the 74 m. rocket and the success of the Skua rocket. 
Discussions nave Seka place with India for similar co-operative launchings 
from the Thumba Range. 

Commonwealth Scientific Liaison Officers in London are invited to attend meet- 
ings together with appropriate representatives from Government departments, 
e.g. the Ministry of Aviation and the Department of Education and Science. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH EX-SERVICES LEAGUE 
92 New Bond Street, London W.1 (Mayfair 3106) 


Grand President: Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Mountbatten of Burma, KG, PC, GCB, OM, 
GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, DSO 
Deputy Grand President: General Sir Richard Gale, GCB, KBE, DSO, MC 
Honorary Treasurer: K. M. Oliphant 
Secretary-General: Air Commodore B. J. R. Roberts 


The League was founded in 1921 (as the British Empire Service League) by 
Field Marshal Earl Haig and Field Marshal Smuts to link together the ex-service 
organizations of the Commonwealth. The original nine founder-member 
organizations have now grown to include 40 Commonwealth countries and 
territories. 

In addition to maintaining contact with all its member organizations the 
League seeks to ensure that no Commonwealth ex-serviceman shall be without 
help if in need; to further the welfare of ex-servicemen by assisting its member 
organizations to meet their obligations; and to assist ex-servicemen who migrate 
within the Commonwealth. It acts as the overseas agent of a number of ex- 
service charitable organizations in Britain, gives advice and guidance on pension 
and other technical matters, provides a Commonwealth ex-services information 
service through a quarterly Bulletin issued by headquarters, and undertakes many 
and varied tasks on behalf of its member organizations. 

The League holds triennial conferences to decide its policy and to discuss 
matters of concern to its members. Between conferences the affairs of the League 
are controlled by a Council in London on which its members are represented. 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH UNION LTD. 
14 Duke Street, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 7696) 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Lord Colyton, pc, CMG 
Board of Management: Sir Cyril Black, Pp, DL, MP; The Lady Olivia Waldron; 
Lieutenant-Colonel E. MacKinnon; V. E. Waldron; R. M. Hodges 
Hon. Treasurer: Ronald A. Barter, FCA 
General Secretary: Michael Farrow, MA 


The British Commonwealth Union, formerly The British Empire Union, was 
founded in 1915. The name was changed in 1960. It is a non-profit-making 
company, limited by guarantee. 

The objects of the Union are to secure a closer union commercially, politically, 
socially and otherwise both between Britain and the overseas countries of the 
Commonwealth and between the Commonwealth and other friendly States, 
and to help safeguard British commerce, industry and labour from unfair 
competition. Its work is extended mainly to those who may not fully appreciate 
the advantages of unity within the Commonwealth. Many hundreds attend its 
meetings each week. 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL 
65 Davies Street, London W.1 (Grosvenor 8011) 


President: General Sir Ronald Adam, Bt., GcB, DSO, OBE 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lord Bridges, KG, GCB, GCVO, MC, FRS 
Director-General: Sir Paul Sinker, KCMG, CB 
Deputy Director-General: H. F. Oxbury, cmMG 
Assistant Director-General: R. A. Phillips, CMG 
Controller, Commonwealth Division: Dr. L. R. Phillips, cBE 


The British Council, by the terms of its Royal Charter, exists to promote a wider 
knowledge of Britain and the English language abroad and to develop closer 
cultural relations between Britain and other countries. 

The Council was founded in 1934. Since the second world war its work has been 
marked by two main changes: a move towards more and more activity in the 
under-developed countries of the Commonwealth and a greater devotion to the 
more educational aspects of Council work. As a consequence of this change in 
emphasis, help with English language teaching has become increasingly im- 
portant. In this field the Council recruits experts for service in the Commonwealth 
to train teachers and teacher trainers, to advise on the improvement of syllabuses 
and to conduct courses. The Council is directly concerned with the provision of 
British tutors for teachers’ vacation courses in Commonwealth countries, 
mainly in Africa. 

Further assistance is supplied by the Aid to Commonwealth English (A.C.E.) 
scheme, introduced in 1962, under which 60 additional experts, recruited to 
career service in the Council, are being posted over a period of eight years to key 
English language teaching posts in Commonwealth countries. Their main func- 
tion is to train teachers and help those engaged in training teachers. In India, in 
particular, there are eight English Language Teaching Institutes which, although 
Indian, owe their inception to the Council and have in their key positions 
Council career and other specialist officers. 

English language teaching also takes place through other media, notably 
by television, sound radio and films. Television officers have been trained and 
posted to India, Nigeria and Ghana. By working together, the Council and the 
B.B.C. have produced 39 films on the subject of teaching the English language 
to beginners and intermediate students. In addition, a series of films of direct 
benefit to teachers has been produced. 

Other educational work takes many forms. The Council helps schools in two 
ways: by recruitment of their staff and by grants. Among schools so assisted 15 
are in India and 15 in Pakistan. 

The shortage of teachers in Britain inevitably limits the recruitment of British 
teachers for service overseas. Graduates and school-leavers, through the Volun- 
tary Service Overseas, in some measure fill the breach. The Council has been 
made the ‘Overseas Arm’ of Voluntary Service Overseas, and is responsible for 
the care and welfare of the volunteers in the countries in which they operate. 

The work of the Council is not confined to giving assistance to schools. The 
Council has helped to recruit staff for some thirty universities and training 
colleges in Commonwealth countries, has seconded to them some of its own 
staff on a full-time basis and lent them others as lecturers on a part-time basis. 

In addition to providing its own staff for work in the Commonwealth, the 
Council arranges tours of a few weeks by British specialists and advisers. 84 
of these were sent out in 1963-64. The main subjects covered were education 
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(15), medicine (21), and science and technology (17). Mention must also be made 
of the Commonwealth University Interchange Scheme under which British and 
Commonwealth universities promote visits between senior members of their 
teaching staffs. There were 80 of these visits last year. The British Council 
supplies the secretariat and meets the cost of travel between the countries 
concerned. 

The Council awards post-graduate scholarships and bursaries to citizens of 
Commonwealth countries for study in Britain. Many professional visitors from 
Commonwealth countries are enabled to study aspects of life in Britain under 
arrangements made by the Council. Exchange visits by members of university 
staffs are arranged through the Commonwealth Universities Interchange Scheme. 

In Britain the Council maintains offices or centres in London and elsewhere, 
mainly in university cities, to provide services for students, professional visitors 
and others from overseas. The Council meets on arrival students for whose 
stay in Britain it is responsible, or who are recommended to it by High Commis- 
sioners or British Government departments, and helps them to find accommoda- 
tion. The Council is able to give advice about accommodation outside London 
to other Commonwealth students from overseas who seek its aid. 

The Council helps Commonwealth students in other ways by arranging for 
them social and cultural events at the Council’s centres, vacation and week-end 
courses to give an insight into various aspects of life in Britain and visits to 
places of historical, cultural and industrial interest. Opportunities are also pro- 
vided for students to find their way into the normal channels of family and 
community life in Britain. 

The Council also provides services for Commonwealth Scholars and teacher 
bursars, for holders of awards given under British technical assistance schemes 
and for those holding Fellowships awarded by United Nations specialized 
agencies for study in Britain. 

A further major task of the Council is the provision of libraries. The Council 
has 60 libraries in the Commonwealth of which the book stocks increase yearly 
by 16,000 volumes. The Council, either by itself or in association with others, 
also provides textbooks under multiple copy loan arrangements, special publica- 
tions which it has commissioned, speech and music records, films, and educa- 
tional aids for schools. 

Public Library Development, more particularly in the developing countries of 
Africa, has been a major interest. Grants have been made by the Council towards 
the capital cost of many such projects, the recurrent cost being the responsibility 
of the country in which the library is established. 

Visits of drama companies, orchestras, group and individual performers, and 
exhibitions of books, periodicals, fine arts and photographs do much to keep 
the Commonwealth aware of artistic development in Britain. 

Information about the Offices of the British Council, and about British Council 
Representatives, in the undermentioned Commonwealth countries will be found 
in Chapter 23 below. 


Australia Sierra Leone 
Pakistan Jamaica 

Ceylon Trinidad and Tobago 
Ghana Uganda 

Nigeria Kenya 

Cyprus Rhodesia 
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THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AND 
COMPARATIVE LAW 


32 Furnival Street, London E.C.4 (Holborn 4051) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lord Denning, Master of the Rolls 
Chairmen of the Sections of the Advisory Board: 
Public International Law: Rt. Hon. Lord Shawcross, Qc 
Private International Law: Hon. Mr. Justice Scarman, OBE 
Comparative Law (including Commonwealth and Foreign Law): Rt. Hon. Lord Justice Diplock 


Director: Dr. K. R. Simmonds 
Assistant Director (Commonwealth Law): H. H. Marshall, cmc, ec 
Assistant Director (European Law): D. C. Thompson 
The British Institute of International and Comparative Law was founded in 1958 
to bring together the Grotius Society and the Society of Comparative Legislation 
and International Law, to continue and develop their activities and to provide a 
centre in London for the study of International and Comparative Law. 

The Institute is an independent body which initially received support from 
Foundations and is now partly financed by the subscriptions of its members, who 
are drawn from all countries, including many from Commonwealth countries. 

The Council of Management includes special Commonwealth members, who 
are at present Sir Kenneth Bailey, cBE, High Commissioner for the Common- 
wealth of Australia in Canada, M. C. Setalvad, formerly Attorney-General of India 
and D. Park-Jamieson, Qc, former President of the Canadian Bar Association. 

The Institute is particularly concerned with all aspects of law in the Common- 
wealth, and this interest is reflected in frequent articles and notes in The Inter- 
national and Comparative Law Quarterly, the journal of the Institute. It operates 
a Commonwealth Legal Advisory Service which is available to Commonwealth 
countries as a source of information on developments in all parts of the Common- 
wealth; the scheme also envisages, in conjunction with the Ministry of Overseas 
Development, the sending of legal experts to territories which request their 
services. Another aspect of the Institute’s interest in the Commonwealth is 
an Annual Survey of Commonwealth Law, which is now being planned by 
the Institute jointly with the Faculty of Law of the University of Oxford. 
Supplementary to the Commonwealth Legal Advisory Service, the Institute 
prepares Surveys on legal topics which may be of general interest to all Common- 
wealth countries. The Institute also organizes lectures and conferences on 
Commonwealth legal themes; it has, for example, been responsible for a 
series of week-end discussions at Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, on 
aspects of West Indian, Indian, Nigerian and East African law, the proceedings 
of which have subsequently appeared as special publications. There are also 
certain Fellowships awarded by the Institute which are open to lawyers in the 
Commonwealth for advanced study in public international law in Britain. — 


THE BRITISH LEPROSY RELIEF ASSOCIATION 
8 Portman Street, London W.1 (Mayfair 1227) 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Boyd of Merton, cH 
Chairman of Executive Committec: Sir George Seel, KCMG 
Hon. Treasurer: E. O. Baker 
General Secretary: Air Vice-Marshal W. J. Crisham, CB, CBE 
Medical Secretary: Dr. J. Ross Innes 


The British Leprosy Relief Association (Lepra) was founded in 1924 as a 
Christian medical organization to co-ordinate and spear-head the work of various 
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Missions and other bodies throughout the then British territories in the attack 
on leprosy. 

Today it finances and participates in leprosy research and distributes the 
results through its quarterly publication Leprosy Review, which has a world-wide 
circulation. Lepra advises Governments and Missions on anti-leprosy work in- 
cluding training of ancillary staff. It finances the provision of specialist staff— 
doctors, nurses, physiotherapists, etc. 

It supports all bodies engaged in approved anti-leprosy work in the Common- 
wealth, with particular reference to the treatment and care of children suffering 
from leprosy for whom two special schemes are operated. 

The Association continually directs its resources towards the eradication of 
leprosy and to this end started in 1965 a pilot Leprosy Control Project in 
Malawi to demonstrate to the world the most practical and economic way of 
wiping out leprosy. 


THE CEYLON ASSOCIATION IN LONDON 
2/3 Crosby Square, London E.C.3 (London Wall 1812) 


President: A. D. McLeod 
Vice-President: M. D. C. Watson 
Secretary: Neil de Saram 


The Association was formed on 6th April 1888 and at the inaugural meeting 
it was decided that its purpose was to be ‘the protection and furtherance of the 
general interests of Ceylon’. It has no Rules or Constitution and membership is 
open to all who claim to have any interest in, or connection with, Ceylon. 

The Association membership includes many banks, shipping companies, 
brokers and miscellaneous firms, in addition to 108 tea and rubber plantation 
companies and 20 agency houses who act as secretaries for the plantation 
companies. There are also over 450 Private Members whose interests are served 
by the issue of Quarterly Bulletins of information and by the organization of 
social re-unions. 

Its affairs are conducted at monthly meetings of its Council which is repre- 
sentative of all interests. An Annual General Meeting is held in April. The 
Council has no power to enforce compliance with its decisions on members 
and may be said, therefore, to act in an advisory capacity by means of recom- 
mendations. 


COMMONWEALTH ARTS FESTIVAL SOCIETY 
St. Stephen’s House, Victoria Embankment, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 5943) 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen : 
Chairman of the Advisory Council: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, ka, kT, 


GBE 
Chairman of the Board of Directors: Lord Balfour of Inchrye 
Director-General: Ian Hunter 
Artistic Administrator: Anthony Besch 
Administrative Secretary: Katharine Drower 
Financial Comptroller: Michael Firth 


The Commonwealth Arts Festival Society, a non-profitmaking limited liability 
company registered as a Charity, was founded privately by a group of interested 


and independent persons in 1961. The Society was formed to organize the first 
Festival which took place between 16th September and 2nd October 1965 
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in London and in the National Festival Centres: Cardiff, Glasgow and 
Liverpool. (See also Chapter 9 below.) 

The Society is governed by a Board of Directors and has an Advisory Council 
drawn from a wide field of interest which includes all the High Commissioners 
in London representing the participating Commonwealth countries. 

The Commonwealth Arts Festival aims at revealing the importance and 
diversity of the cultural traditions which exist in Commonwealth countries. 
The Festival showed to the rest of the world an identification of thought and 
purpose by bringing together artists, groups and exhibits from within the Com- 
monwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 
c/o The Royal Institute of British Architects, 66 Portland Place, London W.1 
(Langham 5533) 

President: Sir Robert Matthew. CBE, PPRIBA, ARSA, MA 
Executive Committee: 

Max E. Collard, FRAIA, FRIBA, Australasia 
J. L. Davies, FRAIC, The Americas 
Professor A. Ling, FRIBA, MTPI, Europe 
J. R. Bhalla, FIAI, FRIBA, Asia 
O. Olumuyiwa, ARIBA, Africa 
Secretary: T. C. Colchester, CMG, BA 


Most institutes and societies of Architects in the Commonwealth have been 
in close and formal alliance with the Royal Institute of British Architects 
for many years and some are represented on its governing Council. The ARIBA 
qualification is obtainable through examinations taken overseas, and various 
overseas degrees on architecture are accepted as exempting their holders from 
the examinations of the Royal Institute of British Architects. Liaison and con- 
sultation between Commonwealth societies was furthered by periodic 
Conferences. In 1963 a Conference in London, with delegates from 22 
Commonwealth societies and institutes of architects, recommended the 
formation of an organization to be called the Commonwealth Association 
of Architects. The Association was formed in 1964 with offices in London and 
a Secretary. It has 24 constituent member societies covering all the Commonwealth 
countries where architects are organized in recognized professional institutes. 
The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland and the Institute of South 
African Architects were also admitted to membership. The Association is 
financed by subscriptions from member societies related to the number of 
corporate members and from such grants as societies are able to make. Its income 
is at present £6000 but the Association is submitting an application for assistance 
to the Commonwealth Foundation. 

Its Executive Committee is composed of one member from each of the five 
main regions of the Commonwealth. The purposes of the Association include: 


(a) the regular assessment of educational standards in schools of architecture 
through a Commonwealth Board of Architectural Education which would 
help member societies with advice, facilitate the recognition of degrees, 
diplomas and membership examinations and provide an accrediting 
machinery for professional qualifications thereby assisting the free move- 
ment of architects between different countries; 

(b) provision of a clearing house of general information and advice concerning 
architectural practice, management and technique, the recruitment and 
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exchange of teaching staff, for collaboration between architectural schools, 
the interchange of students, research and teaching methods, training 
courses for teachers, educational courses and syllabuses, registration 
requirements, and sources of technical aid; 

(c) the drawing up and establishment of a code of professional conduct 
in consultation with the International Union of Architects and mutual 
support in professional matters. 

A conference was held in Malta in June 1965 with Education as the main 

theme. 


COMMONWEALTH BROADCASTING CONFERENCE 
Secretariat: Broadcasting House, London W.1 (Langham 4468 Ext. 5022) 


Members: 
British Broadcasting Corporation Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation Sierra Leone Broadcasting Service 
Australian Broadcasting Commission Tanzania Broadcasting Corporation 
New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation 
All India Radio Radio Uganda 
Radio Pakistan Voice of Kenya 
Radio Ceylon Malawi Broadcasting Corporation 
Ghana Radio and TV Corporation Malta Broadcasting Authority 
Radio Malaysia Zambia Broadcasting Corporation 
Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation Radio Gambia 


Secretary: M. W. Stephens 


The First Conference was called in London in 1945 in order that the national 
broadcasting organizations of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa and India could review the co-operation which had 
existed between them during the war years and consider how this co-operation 
could best be continued and developed in times of peace. Subsequent Con- 
ferences, attended by the chief executives and leading technicians of the member 
organizations, have been held in Britain (1952), Australia (1956), India (1960), 
Canada (1963) and Nigeria (1965). 

The Conference brings together the national public service broadcasting 
organizations that are responsible for the planning and presentation of the 
broadcast programmes of independent Commonwealth countries. Holding in 
common the belief that broadcasting is a public trust, the member organizations 
are professionally committed to the establishment and extension of national 
radio and television services as a means of information, education and entertain- 
ment. Meeting now at intervals of not less than two and not more than three 
years, the Conference directly promotes the pooling and sharing of experience 
and resources throughout the Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH CORRESPONDENTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: A. W. Mitchell, MBE 
Vice-President: M. Y. Syed (Pakistan) 
Hon. Secretary: P. G. Pendsay (India) 
Hon. Treasurer: W. H. Martin oe 


The address of the Hon. Secretary 
2/3 Salisbury Court, London E.C.4 (Fleet - Street 2433) 
The Commonwealth Correspondents’ Association was founded in 1939 to 
secure recognition and facilities for Commonwealth press representatives in 
London in the difficulties of war-time conditions. According to its constitution the 
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Association exists ‘to safeguard and promote the rights and interests of its 
members’. 

The Association holds regular monthly meetings and press conferences to 
bring the members together for the discussion of questions affecting their 
interests or to hear some prominent guest speaker. The Association’s Executive 
Committee comprises representatives of member-countries of the Common- 
wealth. 


COMMONWEALTH COUNCIL OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL INSTITUTIONS 
44 Portland Place, London W.1 (Langham 3802) 


Chairman: Sir Ronald Prain, oBE 
Vice-Chairman: D. S. Burwood, BSC, ARSM 
Hon. Treasurer: A. R. O. Williams, OBE 
Hon. Secretary: B. W. Kerrigan 


Commonwealth Constituent Bodies: 


The Institution of Mining and Metallurgy The Institute of Metals 

The Canadian Institute of Mining and The Institute of Petroleum 
Metallurgy The Institution of Metallurgists 

The Australasian Institute of Mining and The Institution of Mining Engineers 
Metallurgy The Iron and Steel Institute 

The Mining, Geological and Metallurgical South Wales Institute of Engineers 


Institute of India 


The objects of the Council are to convene successive Mining and Metallurgical 
Congresses within the Commonwealth, or in the country of any Constituent 
Body, as a means of promoting the development of the mineral resources of the 
Commonwealth and of fostering throughout the Commonwealth a high level of 
technical efficiency and professional status; and to serve as an organ of inter- 
communication and co-operation between Constituent Bodies, and for the 
promotion and protection of their common interests. 


COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES’ LEAGUE 


President of Honour: Mrs. Corbett Ashby, LLD 
President: Mrs. Alice Hemming 


Vice-Presidents : 


Mrs. Eirene White, Mp Mrs. L. Pujadas-McShine (Trinidad 
Mrs. Pierre Casgrain (Canada) and Tobago) 

Mrs. Rischbieth, oBE (Australia) Mrs. Fraser (British Guiana) 

Miss Amy Kane, OBE (New Zealand) Dame Joan Vickers, DBE, MP 

Miss D. D. Solomon Mrs. Laurel Casinader (Ceylon) 
Mrs. Manuwa, MBE (Nigeria) Mrs. C. Maison (Ghana) 

Lady Ikramullah (Pakistan) Mrs. Lakshimi Menon (India) 

Mrs. Patricia Sharpe, MBE (Jamaica) Princess Nakatindi, MP (Zambia) 
Mrs. Priscilla Abwao (Kenya) Mrs. Suvra Visram, MP (Uganda) 


Chairman: Mrs. Thelma H. Benjamin 
Vice-Chairmen: Begum Rafique; Miss Mary New 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. M. Tyler 
General Secretary: Miss K. M. Russell 


The address of the General Secretary is 
Flat 30, 6 Hall Road, London N.W.8 (Cunningham 8730) 


The Commonwealth Countries’ League, formerly the British Commonwealth 
League, was founded in 1925 to co-ordinate in one organization the work of 
the Overseas Committee of the International Alliance of Women for Suffrage 
and Equal Citizenship and the British Dominions Women Citizens’ Union. 
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It has affiliations throughout the Commonwealth, and it works closely with 
women of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Malaysia through the Women’s Council. 
The League is non-party, but it recognizes the value of political education 
and the open discussion of current affairs. 
The aims of the League are: 


(1) to uphold the principals of democracy within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and to secure, by co-operation between women and 
men, full development of liberties and equal status and opportunities 
for all its citizens; 

(2) to further the mutual understanding of all problems within the British 
Commonwealth, and of the duties and responsibilities appertaining to 
power; 

(3) to secure for the less forward peoples of the Commonwealth the best 
possible preparation for citizenship and to obtain equal education 
facilities for women and men. 


The work of the League is carried on by means of conferences and social 
gatherings, which provide a meeting-ground for visitors to this country from 
the Commonwealth. Delegates from national and overseas organizations, 
meeting at these conferences, have opportunities of hearing leaders of thought 
and affairs from many parts of the world, thus gaining a wider and more 
intimate knowledge of the questions which affect the British Commonwealth. 
The League works in close co-operation with other societies with kindred aims; 
it is represented on their committees; and it takes joint action with them by 
means of meetings and deputations. 

Societies, both British and overseas, with similar aims, may become affiliated 
to the League on payment of one guinea annually. These affiliated societies 
are entitled to appoint representatives to the Standing Executive Committee 
of the League. 

Individuals who are in agreement with the objects and work of the League 
are eligible for membership. Annual subscription in Britain, 15/-, Overseas, 10/~. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
(Constituted under Royal Charter in 1921) 


The Royal Commonwealth Society, Northumberland Avenue, 
London W.C.2 (Whitehall 7209) 


President: His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, KT, PC, GCVO 
Chairman: Sir Arthur Gosling, KBE, CB, BSC, FRSE, FRICS 
Vice-Chairman: Professor M. V. Laurie, OBE, MA 
Editor-Secretary: F. G. Browne, B SC, CFS (retd.) 


The objects of the Association are to foster public interest in forestry, secure 
general recognition of the dependence of timber supply upon forest management, 
collect and circulate information relating to forestry and the commercial utili- 
zation of forest products, form a centre for all engaged in forestry, and provide a 
means of communication between all concerned. The Association also seeks to 
secure general recognition of the beneficial influence of trees and forests in 
relation to climate and of the need to conserve land and water resources as 
well as wild life. It welcomes as members all who are interested in forestry 
in the Commonwealth. 

The management of the Association is, subject to the control of the general 
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meeting, in the hands of the Governing Council, a body limited to the President, 
Chairman, Vice-Chairman and to 45 representatives of Britain and other 
Members of the Commonwealth. One-third of the members of the Council 
retire each year, but are eligible for re-election. An Executive Committee of 12 
members of the Governing Council is appointed annually, and other committees 
dealing with technical matters are appointed as occasion requires. Contact is 
made with the various regions of the Commonwealth through local honorary 
secretaries. 

The Association publishes the Commonwealth Forestry Review (udeistiyy: the 
Commonwealth Forestry Handbook, and the British Commonwealth Forestry 
Terminology, Parts I and IT. 


COMMONWEALTH FORESTRY INSTITUTE, UNIVERSITY 
OF OXFORD 


Professor of Forestry: M. V. Laurie, OBE, MA 
Secretary: Miss H. M. Edwards 


The Commonwealth (formerly Imperial) Forestry Institute was founded in 
1924 as a result of a resolution of the British Empire Forestry Conference held 
in Canada in 1923. It is now merged with the University Department of Forestry, 
financed by the University with contributions from Member Governments of 
the Commonwealth. It provides undergraduate and postgraduate training 
(particularly for forest officers of the Commonwealth), undertakes research on 
biological, silvicultural, management and economic problems in forestry in- 
cluding work on diseases and pests and their control. It carries out anatomical 
examination and identification of timbers, the identification of trees and the 
compilation of lists of forest flora and other plants, and botanical monographs, 
and advises on such matters as sampling, surveys of resources, experimental 
methods, etc., and provides an electronic computing service for forestry research 
_ branches of Commonwealth Forestry Departments. Though both temperate and 
tropical forestry are dealt with, much of the work has a tropical bias. Special 
courses and seminars are arranged on topics of interest to Commonwealth 
countries. It has one of the most comprehensive forestry libraries in the world. 


COMMONWEALTH FRIENDSHIP MOVEMENT 
6 Broadway Mansions, Brighton Road, Worthing, Sussex (Worthing 6290) 


President: 
Vice-Presidents: The High Commissioners for Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Pakistan, 
Ceylon, Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and Uganda 


Committee: 
Geoffrey Johnson Smith A. Melville-Brown 
J. H. Bramley L. Nkurunziza, Uganda 
John Fraser, West Indies A. C. Modu, Nigeria 
W. G. Humphreys D. E. T. Decker, Sierra Leone 


Miss Stella Monk, MBE 
Chairman: Geoffrey Johnson Smith 
Hon. Treasurer: J. H. Bramley 
Director: Miss Stella Monk, MBE 


The Movement was founded on the 4th August 1960, and is a voluntary, non- 
political, non-racial and non-sectarian organization entirely supported by 
voluntary subscription. Its object is to disseminate among teachers, children and 
young people a knowledge of the peoples of the Commonwealth and of their 
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affairs, and a knowledge also of other peoples and of British communities abroad, 
without distinction of politics, race or religious beliefs. 

Its main activities are to promote links between schools in Britain and those 
overseas, and also between schools in overseas countries; to help teachers 
arrange visits by young people from overseas to Infant and other schools in 
Britain, and also to help teachers with their Commonwealth projects; to organize 
pen-friendships; to provide a quarterly newsletter Commonwealth Friend at a 
small yearly charge. There are three classes of Members: School Corporate 
Members, Individual Members and Private and Company Members. School 
Corporate Members consist of whole schools which are enrolled by the Head 
Teachers (without fee). On enrolment the schools may receive Certificates of 
Membership. Individual Membership is for those, in or outside Member 
Schools, who want personal pen-friends and a link with the Movement. No 
fee is required but contributions up to half-a-crown are welcome. Private and 
Company Members subscribe and help to collect money for the Movement 
because they are interested in the work it is doing. They have the right to vote 
at General Meetings. Subscriptions start at 5/-. 


COMMONWEALTH INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 
96-100 New Cavendish Street, London W.1 (Langham 0952/3) 


Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Robin Turton, Mc, MP 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir Leslie Gamage, Mc 
Director: Edward Holloway 
Secretary: Miss H. Packer 
Parliamentary Committee: 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. Sir Derek Walker-Smith, Qc, Mp 
Vice-Chairman: Sir Ronald Russell, mp 
Hon. Secretary: Michael Clark Hutchison, MP 

The Association was founded in 1926 as the Empire Industries Association and 
in 1947 merged with the British Empire League which had been in existence 
since 1895. Its affairs are managed by an Executive Committee. 

The aims are: To strengthen the Commonwealth by means of mutual prefer- 
ential trade, investment, migration and technical and scientific co-operation; to 
ensure a continuing market for Commonwealth goods, foodstuffs and raw 
materials in Britain and a corresponding market for British goods in all parts of 
the Commonwealth; to aid newly independent Commonwealth countries to 
develop their own resources; to encourage Commonwealth shipping and air 
services ; to ensure full employment by protecting British industry and agriculture. 

A panel of lecturers and speakers address meetings on these subjects through- 
out Britain. The Monthly Bulletin is published and circulated widely at home and 
overseas. 

The Association depends entirely on voluntary funds. 


COMMONWEALTH INSTITUTE 
Kensington High Street, London W.8 (Western 8252) 


Director: Sir Kenneth Bradley, CMG 
Deputy Director: Mrs. M. E. Burke, BA(Lond.) 
Accountant and Establishment Officer: B. Daly 

Curator: R. V. Hatt, psc(Econ)(Lond.) 
Public Relations Officer: D. A. Ashley, MIPR 
Education Officer: Mrs. J. Russell, BA (Lond.) 


The Commonwealth (formerly Imperial) Institute was erected at South Kensing- 
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ton as the National and Empire Memorial of the Golden Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria, by whom it was opened in May 1893. 

The original objects of the Institute were: to promote the utilization of the 
commercial and industrial resources of the Empire by the chemical and technical 
investigation of raw materials and the supply of information relating to such 
materials and their production; to maintain a comprehensive exhibition illus- 
trating the life, scenery and progress of all the countries of the Commonwealth 
overseas; and to organize other services designed to spread a knowledge of the 
life and work of the Commonwealth peoples. 

The Institute was an independent organization, governed by Royal Charter, 
until 1902 when a Resolution of the Governing Body that it should become a 
national property was accepted by the Government, responsibility for manage- 
ment being entrusted to the Board of Trade. In 1907 this responsibility was 
transferred to the Colonial Office. In 1923 there was a Committee of Enquiry, the 
result of which was the Imperial Institute Act of 1925, which again transferred 
control, this time to the Department of Overseas Trade. In 1949 the scientific 
side of the Institute’s work was taken over by the Colonial Office, and the func- 
tions of the Institute became purely educational. In 1949, by Order in Council, 
its control was again transferred, this time to the Ministry of Education. In 1950 
another Committee of Enquiry was set up under Lord Tweedsmuir. It reported ~ 
in 1952 and made far-reaching recommendations for the reorganization and 
expansion of the Institute ‘to serve as a Commonwealth forum and further mutual 
understanding amongst the members of the Commonwealth countries by pro- 
viding facilities for the presentation and exchange of ideas and information’. In 
July 1953 the Board of Governors was reconstituted by Order in Council under 
an independent Chairman, the late Viscount Hudson, with a mandate to consider 
the Tweedsmuir Report and to advise the Minister on the future development 
of the Institute. During that year a vigorous programme of reconstruction of 
the gallery exhibitions was put in hand, the emphasis changing from products 
to people. The name was changed by the Commonwealth Institute Act, 1958. 
The present Chairman of Governors is Sir James Robertson, KT, GCMG, GCVO, 
KBE, and all the Member countries of the Commonwealth are represented on 
the Board by their High Commissioners in London. In addition, representatives 
of educational, Commonwealth, commercial and other relevant interests are 
appointed to the Governing Body by the Minister of Education. 

The Act of 1958, besides changing the name, authorized the transfer of the 
Institute to a new building designed to house its exhibitions and educational 
activities more appropriately and conveniently. This building, completed in the 
autumn of 1962 and opened by The Queen on 6th November, occupies a 34} acre 
site in Kensington High Street immediately to the south of Holland Park. 
Essentially functional and entirely modern in conception, the new Institute 
attempts to express visually the Commonwealth of today. Provided by the 
British Government, the building also incorporates many gifts in kind from other 
Commonwealth Governments and commercial and industrial sources. The result 
is regarded as one of London’s most impressive examples of contemporary 
architecture. The distinctive feature is the diamond-shaped main block with its 
hyperbolic paraboloid roof sheathed with copper from Zambia. This structure 
accommodates, on three floors, the permanent exhibitions which illustrate, 
country by country, the life and environment of all the Commonwealth peoples. 
The individual exhibits are, of course, extremely varied, but among them is a 
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range of dioramas which is almost certainly the finest to be found anywhere 
in the world. 

In a wing adjoining the exhibition galleries there are, besides the administrative 
offices, a cinema, an art gallery, a licensed restaurant and a large reception area 
(The Jehangir Room). The cinema offers programmes, changed weekly, of 
Commonwealth news and interest films. It is also available in the evenings for 
entertainments by professional actors, singers and dancers from Commonwealth 
countries. The art gallery houses temporary exhibitions of the work of Common- 
wealth artists. 

The Institute is open free to the public from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. on weekdays 
and from 2.30 to 6 p.m. on Sundays. Film shows in the cinema are continuous 
from 12.30 to 2 p.m. and 2.45 to 4.15 p.m. on weekdays, from 2.45 to 5.15 p.m. 
on Saturdays and from 3 to 5.45 p.m. on Sundays. 

The Commonwealth Institute, Scotland, with premises at 8 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, is responsible for the work in that country. It operates in harmony 
with the broad policy determined by the Board of Governors of the Institute in 
London, but has its own independent committee under the Chairmanship of 
Sir James Henderson, KBE, CMG, who is also a member of the Board in London. 

The educational activities of the Institute are highly developed and concentrate 
to a large degree on promoting knowledge of the Commonwealth among the 
students and children in colleges and schools. Every year well over 2,000 groups 
from schools visit the exhibition galleries for visual lessons, mostly given by the 
Institute’s own teaching staff. A Lectures Service provides talks in schools 
throughout the British Isles and in 1964 some 8,600 such talks reached a total 
audience exceeding 700,000. A Schools Advisory Service offers suggestions and 
practical assistance with teaching aids to all teachers who seek such help. 
Conferences and courses, of which 85 were held in 1964, are organized for 
practising teachers, students in training colleges and sixth-form pupils in grammar 
schools and other schools of comparable status. 

A Reference Library and a Film-strip and Slide Lending Library are main- 
tained for the use of teachers, students, lecturers and the general public. The 
Reference Library concentrates on modern acquisitions and is particularly rich 
in pamphlets, periodicals, news-sheets and similar material relating to contempor- 
ary Commonwealth affairs. It does not, however, set out to provide special 
material for post-graduate research. 

Among the other activities conducted by the Institute may be mentioned the 
production and circulation of travelling exhibitions. These deal with topics of 
current interest and tour the chief provincial towns throughout the country. 
There are normally three or four on the road at a time. A start has been made in 
sending these exhibitions to Commonwealth countries overseas. The Institute 
also has a flourishing club for Commonwealth students with a membership of 
around 500. This club meets chiefly at the weekends when the Jehangir Room is 
made available to the members for meetings, debates, dances and other social 
activities. A games room is also provided for them. 

A fully illustrated handbook and guide describing the Institute and its 
educational functions is available at a cost of 3/6. 
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COMMONWEALTH LEAGUE FOR 
ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION 
Greenwood House, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
London E.C.4. (Fleet Street 8274) 


Joint Presidents: The Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley, OBE, MP; The Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Rippon, 9c 
Vice-Presidents: The Lord Colyton; Sir Denys Lowson, Bt.; Sir John Rodgers, Bt., MP; 
Arthur Skeffington, Mp; George Thompson, Mp; The Rt. Hon. R. H. Turton, mp; The Rt. 
Hon. Arthur Woodburn, MP 
Chairman: Sir Edward Beddington-Behrens, CMG, MC, PH D(Econ) 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir James Greenwood, CBE, JP 
The League is an all-party organization, formed in 1964 with the objects of 
fostering economic co-operation between Members of the Commonwealth 
and of disseminating throughout the Commonwealth knowledge and informa- 


tion about economic and other affairs of the Commonwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH MEDICAL ADVISORY BUREAU 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, 
London W.C.1 (Euston 4499) 


Medical Director: R. A. Pallister, OBE, MD, MRCP, DTM&H 


The Bureau is maintained by the British Medical Association to welcome 
doctors visiting the United Kingdom from other parts of the Commonwealth 
and to give them advice and help during their stay. The Medical Director is 
assisted by an Advisory Committee which includes among its members repre- 
sentatives of Commonwealth High Commissioners in London and of societies 
and medical organizations interested in the welfare of the Commonwealth 
visitor. 

The most frequent enquiries concern postgraduate medical education in all its 
aspects and doctors can be given information about courses of study or intro- 
duced to specialists in their own fields of work. Doctors can also be helped with 
non-medical problems such as accommodation. 

The Bureau can be of most use to the doctor who gets in touch with it some 
months before his intended visit so that a preliminary programme of visits or 
studies can be made. 


COMMONWEALTH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
British Medical Association House, Tavistock Square, London W.C.1 
(Euston 4499) 

President: Sir Arthur Porritt, Bt., KCMG, KCVO, CBE, MCH, FRCS 


Vice-President: Professor D. E. C. Mekie, OBE, FRCS, ED 
Hon. Secretary Treasurer: Dr. Derek Stevenson, LL D 


The aims and objectives of the Commonwealth Medical Association are to 
promote within the Commonwealth the interests of the medical and allied 
sciences and to maintain the honour and traditions of the profession; to effect 
the closest possible links between its members; and to disseminate news and 
information of interest. 

Membership is open to the national medical associations of the Common- 
wealth, the Republic of Ireland and the Republic of South Africa. 

The governing body of the Association is its Council to which each member 
Association is entitled to send one voting delegate. 

The Association was formed during the course of the 7th British Common- 
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wealth Medical Conference held in Colombo in November 1962. The Council of 
the Association meets biennially. In between meetings of the Council the 
Association keeps in touch with its members by means of newsletters (editor: 
Dr. R. B. Khambatta, FRCP, ED, MRCP, 3 Metropole Building, Club Road, 
Karachi 17). Each member Association is asked to set up a local organisation 
to further the objects of the Commonwealth Medical Association. 


THE COMMONWEALTH MIGRATION COUNCIL 
60 Buckingham Gate, London S.W.1 (Victoria 1646/7) 


Executive Committee: 


Chairman: John Reiss, BEM 
Joint Vice-Chairmen: Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh Lloyd, GBE, KCB, MC, DFC; 
Colonel The Lord Barnby, CMG, CBE, MVO; 
John Biggs-Davison, MP; Nigel Fisher, MC, MP; 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Robert A. George, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB, MC; 
B. Godman-Irvine, Mp; Mrs. Russell Hanson; Brian Harrison, MP; 
H. H. Hood, K1n; Malcolm MacPherson, MBE, MP; 

Sir Keith Officer, KCMG, OBE, MC; John Page, MP; 

Miss Margaret Popham, CBE (Hon. Treasurer); 

The Rt. Hon. Sir David Renton, KBE, TD, QC, MP; 

The Rt. Hon. The Lord Spens, pc, kKcB, Qc; Paul Williams 


Hon. Secretary: Col. R. F. Wright 
Organizing Secretary: Dominic Le Foe 

The Council was founded by Sir Clifford Heathcote Smith and a few friends 
shortly after the war and became a Company Limited by Guarantee in 1954. 

Briefly, its purpose is to help increase the flow of British migrants to Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand and to strengthen the ties of the Commonwealth by 
expanding trade and economic development. It is a voluntary society and 
receives no grants-in-aid. Amongst its many activities the Council supplies 
speakers and lecturers, promotes public meetings and discussions, maintains a 
small reference section and from time to time convenes conferences for societies 
working in the same field. For the past seven years it has run a Student Scheme 
whereby students from British universities are found vacation jobs in Canada, 
enabling them to stay and study at minimum expense. A Newsletter of statistical 
and economic data, together with comment of the Council, is published about 
eight times a year. There is a strong Parliamentary membership of the Executive 
for the purpose of promoting Parliamentary interest in its aims and objects. 

The Council monitors the Press, and takes steps to correct inaccurate articles 
relating to the success achieved by individual migrants. 

Material is supplied to Press, Radio and TV sources, if the extent of the work 
justifies it, on a fee basis. 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY ASSOCIATION 
Houses of Parliament, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 6240 Ext. 520) 


MEMBERS OF GENERAL COUNCIL 1965-66 
Chairman: Senator the Hon. J. J. Connolly, Canada 
Vice-Chairman: (To be elected) 
Immediate Past Chairman: Hon. W. B. Tennent, mp, New Zealand | 
Members appointed in terms of Clause 24 of the Constitution: Hon. R. A. Njoku, MP, 
Minister of Communications, Federal Republic of Nigeria; Dr. the Hon. Lim Swee Aun, JP, MP, 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, Malaysia; (one vacancy) 


Members: 
Britain: Rt. Hon. A. Henderson, Qc, MP; Australia: Commonwealth, Hon. C. F. 
Dame Joan Vickers, DBE, MP Adermann, MP, Minister for Primary Ind- 
Canada: Hon. G. W. Clarke, MHA, Speaker, ustry; States, W. E. Baxter, MLA, Queens- 


House of Assembly, Newfoundland land 
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New Zealand: Hon. J. R. Marshall, mp, 
Deputy Prime Minister: Hon. A. . 
Nordmeyer, MP, Leader of the Opposition 

India: Union, : Krishnamoorthy 
Rao, MP, Deputy Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha; States, 

Pakistan: Chaudri Fazul Elahi, MNA, Senior 
Deputy Speaker, National Assembly; 
Mahmud Ali, MNA 

Ceylon: Hon. J. P. Jayawardene, Minister of 
State; Senator the Hon. Dr. M. V. P. 
Peiris, OBE, Minister of Commerce and 


Trade 

Ghana: Kofi Baako, mp, Minister of Defence, 
Leader of the House; 

Malaysia: Federal, The Hon. Y. A. M. 
Tunku Abdullah ibni Almarhum Tuanku 
Abdul Rahman, PPT, MP 

Nigeria: Federation, Alhaji the Hon. Shehu 
Shagari, MP, Federal Minister of Works; 
States, (to be appointed) 

Sierra Leone: Hon. J. Kamanda-Bongay, 
MP, Minister of Housing and Country 
Planning: Hon. L. J. Ngob’eh, Mp 
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Tanganyika and Zanzibar: Hon. Idris Abdul 
Wakil, Minister of Information § and 
Tourism; J. A. Mhaville, mp 

Jamaica: Hon. J. P. Gyles, mp, Minister of 
Agriculture, Lands and Mines; Hon. T. C. 
Golding, MP, Speaker, House of Repre- 
sentatives 

Trinidad and Tobago: P. V. J. Solomon, Mp 
Minister for External Affairs 

Kenya: Senator the Hon. T. M. C. Chokwe, 
Speaker of the Senate; Hon. R. Negala, 
MP, Leader of the Opposition 

Malawi: Hon. R. B. Chidzania: we: Minister 
of Home Affairs 

Malta: Hon. M. Muscat, Mp, Government 
Chief Whip; Hon. Agatha Barbara, mp 

Zambia: A. B. Mutemba, mP; J. J. Burnside, 


MP 

Gibraltar: S. A. Seluya, MLC 

British Honduras: Hon. L. S. Sylvester, 
MHR 

Grenada: Hon. H. A. Blaize, Jp, MLC, Chief 
Minister 


Secretary-General: R. V. Vanderfelt, oB& 


Editor of Publications and Deputy-Secretary-General: Ian Grey, Houses of Parliament 
London S.W.1 (Whitehall 6240, Extension 520) 


(Note: Composition of the General Council was not completed at the time of going to press, the 
above is not a complete list.) 


The Commonwealth (formerly Empire) Parliamentary Association was founded 
at the Coronation of King George the Fifth in 1911 in order to facilitate the 
exchange of visits and information between those engaged in the parliamentary 
government of the countries of the Commonwealth. It began with six Branches 
in Britain and the Dominions and now has over ninety Branches in legislatures 
of the Commonwealth. These comprise Main Branches, Auxiliary Branches, 
Affiliated Branches and Subsidiary Branches, the Main Branches being those 
formed in the Parliaments of the self-governing nations of the Commonwealth, 
the Auxiliary Branches in those Commonwealth countries which are approach- 
ing full self-government, while the Affiliated Branches being mostly those in 
territories which enjoy responsible or representative government or possess 
legislatures in which there is an ‘unofficial majority’ and the Subsidiary Branches, 
mostly those in which there is still an official majority. There are also State 
Branches (in the States of Australia and of Malaysia, and in the Regions of 
Nigeria), and Provincial Branches (in the Provinces of Canada, the States of 
India and the Provinces of Pakistan). 

The activities of the Association have kept pace with its increasing member- 
ship. The rooms of the Association in the Houses of Parliament at Westminster 
have become a meeting place for the legislators of the Commonwealth, and at 
the United Kingdom Branch in Westminster Hall visiting legislators are given 
parliamentary and other privileges and are enabled to meet Members of both 
Houses of the British Parliament. Similar privileges are provided by the Branches 
overseas to enable visiting legislators to meet and exchange views with their 
Members. In the past Parliamentary conferences of a plenary character were held 
at intervals of two years in various capitals of the Commonwealth, but since 
1961 they have been held annually. Every year a Course on Parliamentary 
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Practice and Procedure is held at Westminster under the joint auspices of the 
General Council and the United Kingdom Branch, attended by about thirty 
Members invited from various Commonwealth Legislatures. Two quarterly 
publications (Journal of the Parliaments of the Commonwealth, and Report on 
Foreign Affairs) are circulated. Memoranda on parliamentary matters and also 
special information are supplied to study groups and individual members. 

While the work involved in these various activities was, until the year 1948, 
mostly undertaken by the United Kingdom Branch, the need became apparent 
of some central organization to act as a liaison body’ between the Branches, 
to edit and issue the publications of the Association, to arrange parliamentary 
conferences, and to help supply information when and where required. At the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference in London, held in 1948, it was 
decided, in accordance with a resolution put forward by the Canadian Branch, 
to set up a General Council, which would establish an effective link between 
all the Branches of the Association and perform the co-ordinating functions 
previously undertaken by the United Kingdom Branch. The Countries which 
have Branches in the Parliaments of full Members of the Commonwealth, 
known as Main Branches, are represented on the General Council by two mem- 
bers each. Special arrangements are made for the representation of other 
Branches. At the same Conference the name of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association was changed to Commonwealth Parliamentary Association. 

The Council meets annually. The first meeting was held at Ottawa in 1949 
and subsequent meetings at Wellington (1950), Colombo (1951), Ottawa (1952), 
London (1953), Nairobi and Livingstone (1954), Kingston (Jamaica) (1956), 
New Delhi (1957), Bridgetown (Barbados) (1958), Canberra (1959), Kampala 
(Uganda) (1960), London (1961), Lagos (1962), Kuala Lumpur (1963), Kingston 
(1964) and Wellington (1965). The expenses of the Council, including the cost of 
the publications, are met by Parliamentary grants through the Branches. The 
headquarters of the Association are at Westminster, and the Council’s office 
provides a centre for research and information on current Commonwealth 
affairs for members of all Branches. 

Beginning with the London Conference in 1948 ten plenary Conferences have 
been held. The host Branches were United Kingdom (1948), New Zealand 
(1950), Canada (1952), Union of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Kenya 
(1954), India, Pakistan and Ceylon (1957), Australia (1959), United Kingdom 
(1961), Nigeria (1962), Malaysia (1963), Jamaica (1964) and New Zealand (1965). 
The London Conference in 1961 was formally opened by Her Majesty The 
Queen. At all of these Conferences there has been a frank exchange of views on 
matters of common interest, e.g. Commonwealth co-operation, economic 
relations, migration, international affairs and defence. 

There has been in the past a close relationship between the Commonwealth 
Parliamentary Association and the British-American Parliamentary Group at 
Westminster, which works with a similar group in the Congress of the United 
States. The latter also constitutes an ‘Associated Group’ of the Association. 
In 1952 an Associated Group was formed in the Parliament of the Irish Republic. 
Delegates from both these countries attended the sessions on international affairs 
and defence at the Conference at Ottawa in 1952 and at Lagos in 1962, and 
delegations from the United States attended the sessions on these subjects at the 
Conferences in New Delhi in 1957, Canberra in 1959, London in 1961 and 
Kingston in 1964. 
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Presidents and Secretaries of Branches: 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Presidents: Rt. Hon. the Lord Gardiner (Lord 
Chancellor); (Speaker of 
House of Commons) 
Secretary: P. G. Molloy, mc, Westminster 
aon Houses of Parliament, London 


NORTHERN IRELAND 
Presidents: Senator Colonel the Rt. Hon. the 
Lord Glentoran (Speaker of Senate); Rt. 
Hon. Sir Norman Stronge. Bt., Mc, MP 
(Speaker of House of Commons) 
Secretary: Sholto Cooke (Clerk of Parlia- 
ments), Stormont, Belfast 


IsLE OF MAN 
Presidents; H. E. Sir Ronald Herbert 
Garvey, KCMG, KCVO, MBE (Lieutenant- 
Governor and President of Tynwald and 
Legislative Council); Hon. H. C. Kerruish, 
CP, MHK (Speaker of House of Keys) 
Secretary: T. E. Kermeen (Clerk to Tyn- 
wald), 24 Athol Street, Douglas 


JERSEY 
President: R. H. Le Masurier, psc (Bailiff of 
Jersey, President of States) 
Secretary: A. D. Le Brocq (Greffier of States), 
St. Helier 


CANADA 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. Maurice 
Bourget (Speaker of the Senate); Hon. 
A. Macnaughton, gc, MP (Speaker of 
House of Commons) 
Secretary-Treasurer: T. R. Montgomery 
(House of Commons), Ottawa 


ONTARIO 
President: Hon. D. H. Morrow, MPP 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: R. G. Lewis, Qc (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Toronto 


QUEBEC 
Presidents: Hon. H. Laferté, mLc (Speaker 
of Legislative Council); Hon. J. R. Hyde, 
MPP (Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: J. Sénécal, ac (Clerk Assistant of 
Legislative Assembly), Quebec 


Nova SCOTIA 
President: Hon. H. A. Veniot, Qc, MHA 
(Speaker of House of Assembly) 
Secretary: Charles L. Beazley, ac (Clerk 
of Executive Council), Province House. 
Halifax 


New BRUNSWICK 
President: Hon. Bernard Jean, MLA (Speaker 
of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary : R. C. Stevenson (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly), Fredericton 


MANITOBA 
President: Hon. Mrs. Thelma Forbes, MLA 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Charland Prud’homme, qc (Clerk 
of Legislative Assembly), Winnipeg 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
President: Hon. W. H. Murray, MLA 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: E. K. DeBeck (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly). Parliament Buildings, 
Victoria 


SASKATCHEWAN 
President: Hon. J. E. Snedker, MLA (Speaker 
of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: C. B. Koester (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly), Regina 


ALBERTA 
President: Hon. A. T. Dixon, MLA (Speaker 
of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: R. Crevolin (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly), Parliament Buildings, 
Edmonton 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
President: Hon. George W. Clarke, MHA 
(Speaker of House of Assembly) 
Secretary: Robert W. Shepherd” (Clerk of 
House), House of Assembly, St. John’s 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
President: Hon. Frank Myers, MLA (Speaker 
of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Wendall MacKay, Premier’s 
Office, Charlottetown 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. Sir Alister 
McMullin, kKcMG (President of Senate); 
Hon. Sir John McLeay, KCMG, MM, MP 
(Speaker of House of Representatives) 
Secretary: A. G. Turner, CBE (Clerk of 
ove House of Representatives, Can- 
erra 


NEw SOUTH WALES 

Presidents: Hon. W. E. Dickson, MLC 
(President of Legislative Council); Hon. 
K. Ellis, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 
Assembly) 

Secretary-Treasurer: I. P. K. Vidler (Clerk 
Assistant of Legislative Assembly), Parlia- 
ment House, Sydney 


VICTORIA 

Presidents: (Vacant) 
(President of Legislative Council); Hon. 
Sir William McDonald, mp (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 

Secretary: . Robertson (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Parliament House, 
Melbourne 


QUEENSLAND 
President: Hon. D. E. Nicholson, MLA 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: R. Dunlop (Clerk of Parliament), 
Parliament House, Brisbane 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA’ 
President: Hon. F. H. Walsh, Mp (Premier) 
Secretary: I. J. Ball (Clerk of Parliaments), 
Parliament "House. Adelaide 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Presidents: Hon. L. C. Diver, MLC 
(President of Legislative Council); Hon. 
J. M. Hearman, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) 
Secretary: L. P. Hawley (Clerk Assistant of 
Eeeilative Assembly), Parliament House, 
ert 


TASMANIA 
President: Hon. W. J. T. Davis, MLC 
Secretary: B. A. Murphy (Clerk-Assistant, 
House of Assembly), Parliament House, 
Hobart 


NEW ZEALAND 
President: Hon. Sir Ronald Algie, mp 
(Speaker of House of Representatives) 
Secretary: H. N. Dollimore (Clerk of House 
of Representatives), Parliament Buildings, 
Wellington 


INDIA 

President: Hon. Sardar Hukam Singh, mp 
(Speaker of Lok Sabha) 

Secretary: S. L. Shakdher (Secretary of Lok 
Sabha), New Delhi; Joint Secretary: 
P. K. Patnaik (Joint Secretary of Lok 
Sabha), New Delhi 


WEST BENGAL 
Presidents: Dr.the Hon. Pratap Ch. Guha Roy, 
MLC (Chairman of Legislative Council); 
Hon. K. C. Basu, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) 
Secretary: P. Roy (Secretary of Legislative 
Assembly), Calcutta 


MAHARASHTRA 
Presidents: Hon. V. S. Pagey, MLc (Chair- 
man of Legislative Council); Hon. T. S. 
Bharde, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 
Assembly) 
Secretary: S. H. Belavadi (Secretary of 
Legislature), Council Hall, Bombay 


MADRAS 
Presidents: Hon. M. A. Manickavelil 
MLC (Chairman of Legislative Council) ; 
Hon. S. Chellapandian, MLA (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: D. Natarajan (Secretary of 
Legislative Council), Madras 


PUNJAB 
Presidents: Hon. Durga Das Khanna, MLC, 
Chairman of Legislative Council; Hon. 
Harbans Lal, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 
Assembly) 
Secretaries: R. L. Nirola (Secretary of 
Legislative Council); Dr. K. C. Bedi 


(Secretary of Legislative Assembly), 
Chandigarh 

MYSORE 
Presidents: Hon. G. V. Hallikeri, MLC 


(Chairman of Legislative Council); Hon. 
B. V. Baliga, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 
Assembl 

Secretary: T. Hanumanthappa (Secretary of 
Legislature), Bangalore 
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RAJASTHAN 
President: Hon. R. N. Mirdha, 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary : Anop Singh (Secretary to Legis- 
lative Assembly), Jaipur 


MLA 


GUJARAT 
President: Hon. F. H. Palejwala, 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: H. B. Shukla (Secretary to 
Legislative Assembly) 


MLA 


PAKISTAN 
President: Mr. Justice Abdul Jabbar Khan 
(Speaker of National Assembly) 
Secretary: M. Azfar (Secretary of National 
Assembly), Ayub Hall, Rawalpindi 


WEsT PAKISTAN 
President: Chaudri Muhammad Anwar, MPA 
(Speaker of Provincial Assembly) 
Secretary: Chaudri Muhammad Iqbal 
(Secretary to Provincial Assembly), As- 
sembly Chamber, Lahore 


EAST PAKISTAN 
President: Hon. A. H. Chowdhury, sk, 
MPA (Speaker of Provincial Assembly) 
Secretary: M. Khaliq (Secretary of 
er ovincial Assembly), Assembly Building, 
acca 


CEYLON 
Presidents: Senator the Hon. T. Amarasuriya 
(President of Senate); Hon. Sir Albert 
F. Peries, MBE, JP, UM, MP (Speaker of 
House of Representatives) 
Secretary: S. S. Wijesinha (Clerk to the 
House of Representatives) 


GHANA 
Presidents: Osagyefo Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 
(President of the Republic); J. R. Asiedu, 
MP (Speaker of National Assembly) 
Secretary: K. B. Ayensu (Clerk of National 
Assembly), Parliament House, Accra 


MALAYSIA 

Presidents: Hon. Dato Haji Abdul Rahman 
bin Mohamed Yasin, SPMJ, PIS, JP 
(President of Senate); Hon. Dato C. M. 
Yusuf bin Sheikh Abdul Rahman, spmp, 
Jp, MP (Speaker of House of Represen- 
tatives) 

Secretary: Ahmad bin Abdullah (acting) 
(Clerk to House of Representatives), 
Kuala Lumpur 


SARAWAK 

President: Dr. The Hon. M. Sockalingam, 
CBE, OSS (Speaker of Council Negri) 

Secretary: M. Hamdan (Clerk of Council 
Negri), The Council Chamber, Secretariat, 
Kuching 

SABAH 

President: Hon. Tuan Haji Mohd. Kassim 
bin Haji Hashim (Speaker of Legislative 
Council) 

Secretary: F. C. Neubronner (Clerk of 
Legislative Council), c/o Secretariat, 
Jesselton 
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NEGRI SEMBILAN 
President: Hon. Inche Ariffin bin Ali, AMN, 
PJK (Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Tunku Mustapha bin Tunku 
Mohamed (Clerk of Legislative Assembly), 
Seremban 


PAHANG 
President: Hon. Enche Awang Ngah bin 
Tok Muda Haji Ibrahim, MLa (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Nasir bin Haji Mat Piah (Clerk 
of Legislative Assembly), Kuantan 


PERAK 
President: Hon. Enche Mohd. Ali Zaini bin 
Haji Mohd. Zain, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) 
Secretary: Baharuddin bin Abdul Muluk 
(Clerk of Legislative Assembly), Peti Surat 
1004, Ipoh 


JOHORE 
President: Hon. Tuan Haji Ali bin Haji 
Raya, JMN, PIS, MLA (Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly) 
Secretary: Hussein bin Ahmad (Clerk of 
Legislative Assembly), Government Offices 
Building, Johore Bahru 


TRENGGANU 
President: Hon. Dato Wira Jaya, SMT, PJK, 
MLA (Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: Wan Mohamed Noor bin Endut 
(Clerk of Legislative Assembly), Kuala 
Trengganu 


SELANGOR 
President: Hon. Abdullah bin Haji Mohd. 
Yassin, MLA (Speaker of Legislative 
Assembly) 


Secretary: Abdul Razak bin Gani, MAS 
(Clerk of Legislative Assembly), Selangor 
Secretariat, Kuala Lumpur 


KEDAH 
President: 
Secretary: 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 
Presidents: Senator Dr. the Hon. Nwafor 
Orizu (President of the Senate); Alhaji 
the Hon. Ibrahim Jalo Waziri, mp (Speaker 
of House of Representatives) 
Secretary: J. O. Adeigbo (Clerk of Parlia- 
ments), Lagos 


EASTERN NIGERIA 
President: Hon. D. E. Okereke, CMG (Speaker 
of House of Assembly) 
Secretary: L. O. Okoro, MBE (Clerk of 
Eastern House of Assembly), Enugu 


WESTERN NIGERIA 
Presidents: H.H. Oba Tewogboye II, MuHc, 
The Oshemawe of Ondo (President of 
House of Chiefs); T. E. Elushade, MHA 
(Speaker of House of Assembly) 
Secretary : J. M. Akinola (Clerk of Western 
Regional Legislature), Ibadan 
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NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Presidents: Hon. Alhaji Haruna, CMG, CBE, 
MHC, Emir of Gwandu (President of 


House of Chiefs); Hon. Alhaji Umaru 


Gwandu, CBE (Speaker of House of 
Assembly) 
Secretary: *thaji Isa Abubakar (Clerk of 


Northern Regional Legislature), Kaduna 


MID-WEsST NJGERIA 
Presidents: H.H. Akenzua II, Muc, Oba of 
Benin (President of House of Chiefs): 
Hon. P. K. Tabiowo, MHA (Speaker of 
House of Assembly) 
Secretary: I. M. Okonjo (Clerk of Mid-West 
Region Legislature), Benin City 


SIERRA LEONE 


President: Hon. Banja Tejan-Sie (Speaker 
of House of Representatives) 

Secretary: S. V. Wright, 1so (Clerk of House 
of Representatives) 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 


President: Hon. Chief A. S. Mkwawa, OBE 
(Speaker of National Assembly) 

Secretary: P. Msekwa (Clerk of National 
Assembly), Box 9133, Dar es Salaam 


JAMAICA 


Presidents: Senator the Hon. F. R. Duhancy 
(President of Senate): Hon. T. C. Golding, 
MP (Speaker of House of Representatives) 

Secretary: H. D. Carberry (Clerk of 
Legislature) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Presidents: Senator the Hon. J. H. Maurice 
(President of Senate); Hon. A. 
Thomasos, MP (Speaker of House of 
Representatives) 

Secretary: G. R. Latour (Clerk of House 
ce Representatives), Red House, Port of 
pain 


UGANDA 


President: Hon. Narendra Patel, mp (Speaker 
of National Assembly) 

Secretary: B. N. I. Barungi (Clerk of 
National Assembly), P.O. Box 2278, 
Kampala 


KENYA 


Presidents: Senator the Hon. T. M. T. C. 
Chokwe (Speaker of Senate); Hon. 
Humphrey Slade, mp (Speaker of House 
of Representatives) 

Secretary-Treasurer: L. J. Ngugi, P.O. Box 
1842, Nairobi 


MALAWI 


President: The Hon. I. K. Surtee (Speaker of 
National Assembly) 

Secretary: L. J. Mwenda (Clerk of National 
Assembly), P.O. Box 80, Zomba 


MALTA, G.C. 
President: Hon. P. Pace, MLA (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: L. Tortell (Clerk of Legislative 
Assembly), Valletta 


CHAPTER 6 


ZAMBIA 
President: Hon. W. P. Ngirendra, MP 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: E. A. Heathcote (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly), Lusaka 


THE GAMBIA 
President: The Hon. A. S. Jack, Mp (Speaker 
of the House of Parliament) 
Secretary: A. J. Savage (Clerk of the House 
of Parliament) 
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SINGAPORE 
President: A. P. Rajah, MLA (Speaker of 
Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary: P. C. Tan (Second Clerk-Assis- 
tant Legislative Assembly), Assembly 
ouse 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
President: Hon. A. R. W. Stumbles, mp 
(Speaker of Legislative Assembly) 
Secretary : L. J. Howe-Ely (Clerk of Legis- 
lative Assembly), Salisbury 


There are 19 Affiliated Branches in Cotonial and other Legislatures and 16 Subsidiary 
Branches. 


COMMONWEALTH PRESS UNION 
Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, London E.C.4 (Fleet Street 6428/9) 


President: Colonel The Lord Astor of Hever 
Founder: Sir Harry Brittain, KBE, CMG 
Chairman of Council: The Hon. Gavin Astor 
Vice-Chairman of Council: The Lord Thomson of Fleet 
Hon. Treasurer: R. P. T. Gibson 
Secretary: Brigadier L. L. Cross, CBE 
Assistant Secretary: Mrs. M. A. Freegard, MBE 
Telecommunications Adviser: F. I. Ray, cB, CBE 


The Commonwealth Press Union was founded (as the Empire Press Union) in 
1909. It has over 600 members which include nearly all the important newspapers 
and periodicals as well as news agencies in Britain and in the Commonwealth 
overseas. It has autonomous Sections in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia, Nigeria, Central Africa and the West Indies. 

The objects of the Union include the defence of Press freedom; cheaper and 
better telecommunication services; the training, education and exchange of jour- 
nalists throughout the Commonwealth; and the improvement of reporting 
facilities for the Commonwealth Press as a whole. 

The Union holds an Annual Conference in London at which delegates from 
overseas take part, and a Quinquennial Conference, the last of which was held 
in the West Indies in November and December '1965. 


COMMONWEALTH PRIZE INSTITUTE 


c/o The West India Committee, 
40 Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 (Temple Bar 8922) 


Board of Trustees: 


Chairman: Sir Learie Constantine, MBE 
Vice-Chairman: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Listowel, GCMG 
Sir Kenneth Bradley, cmG: Leonard Smith, MBE 


Secretary: Brian Dunning 


The Institute, which is non-political and not sponsored by any particular 
government was formed in November 1963. Its object is to make annual awards 
to Commonwealth citizens for outstanding achievements in education, medicine, 
science, the arts, literature, social welfare, sports or other fields of activity of 
useful, charitable or public nature. Commonwealth governments have been 
informed of the scheme but have not been asked to make financial contributions. 
The Institute has launched an appeal for funds from commercial undertakings 
and institutions throughout the Commonwealth. Ultimately, it is hoped to 
create 10 awards annually. 
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COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY FOR THE DEAF 
31 Gloucester Place, London W.1 (Welbeck 3108) 


President: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Inchcape 


Vice-Presidents: 


The Secretaries of State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies; The Ministef 
of Overseas Development; 
The High Commissioners for Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Ghana, 
Malaysia, Federal Republic of Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, United Republic of Tanzania, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Malta, G.C., Zambia and Rhodesia 
Chairman: Lady Templer 
Vice-Chairmen: Sir Geoffrey King, KCB, KBE, MC: Rt. Hon. R. H. Turton, mp 
Hon. Treasurer: J. T. Williams 
Hon. Legai Adviser: D. B. Bishop 
Chairman of the Appeals Committee: Mrs. D. Savory 
Chairman of the Education Committee: Dr. Alec Hay 
Chairman of the Medical Committee: Myles L. Formby, FRCS 


This Society was formed in 1959. Its objects are to promote the welfare, education 
and employment of the deaf throughout the Commonwealth, and to assist and 
co-operate with all organizations having as their object the prevention and cure 
of deafness. It encourages the formation of schools for the deaf in areas where 
none are provided by the local education authorities or other bodies and arranges 
for the training of specialized teachers. To do this it provides scholarships to 
universities in Britain for overseas teachers and sends trained teachers of the deaf 
to places where they are needed. Several Schools for the deaf have been founded 
in this manner and more are in preparation. 

It is possible for members of the public to join the Society and contributions 
may be sent to its headquarters. 


COMMONWEALTH WRITERS OF BRITAIN 


Chairman: Richard Kershaw (Africa 1966) 
Deputy Chairman: Percy Arnold (Commonwealth Development) 
Vice-Chairman: Don Taylor (New Commonwealth) 


Committee: 
John Fisher (Thomson Newspapers) W. P. Kirkman (Times) 
Clifford Smith (B.B.C.) Seaghan Maynes (Reuters) 
F. S. Joelson (East Africa and J. Rogaly (Economist) 
Rhodesia) R. H. C. Steed (Daily Telegraph) 
Patrick Keatley (Guardian) Geoffrey Wakeford (Daily Mail) 


Hon. Secretary: Adam Fergusson (Statist) 
Hon. Treasurer: Michael Leapman (Sun) 


The address of the Honorary Secretary is: 
The Statist, St. Alphage House, Fore Street, London E.C.2 (National 4050) 


The address of the Honorary Treasurer is: 
The Sun, 2-12 Endell Street, London W.C.2 (Temple Bar 1200) 


The Commonwealth Writers of Britain was founded in 1960. It is an Association 
of British Correspondents on Commonwealth affairs resident in London. 

This is the first Association of British journalists specialising in Common- 
wealth affairs. Membership is confined to Staff Correspondents of newspapers, 
periodicals and Broadcasting Services and to certain freelance specialists. There 
is also an associate membership open to Press Attachés of High Commissions, 
Public Relations Officers of industries with interests in Commonwealth 
countries, etc. 
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CONFEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRY OVERSEAS 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


21 Tothill Street, London S.W.1 (Whitehall 6711) 


Director-General: John Davies, MBE 
Chairman of the Scholarship Committee: Sir Edward Thompson, Jp 


This scholarship scheme was established in October 1950 by the Federation 
of British Industries to give selected engineering graduates from the Common- 
wealth and other developing countries the best available practical training in 
British Industry. On 30th July 1965 the F.B.I., the British Employers Con- 
federation, and the National Association of British Manufacturers were in- 
corporated by Royal Charter as the Confederation of British Industry, and the 
scheme will henceforward be known as the C.B.I. Overseas Scholarships Scheme. 

Since the scheme started scholars have come to Britain from the following 
Commonwealth countries: Australia (90), New Zealand (26), India (42), 
Pakistan (39), Ceylon (8), Malaysia (11), Nigeria (7), Jamaica (4), Trinidad and 
Tobago (2), Uganda (1), Kenya (2), Zambia (5), Rhodesia (13) and Hong Kong 
(17). 

There are two main types of scholarship: Type A for recently graduated 
engineers and offering training for two years (Al), eighteen months (A2), one 
year (A3), and Type C for more experienced engineers offering training for up 
to one year. Types Al and A2 also offer paid fares to and from the scholar’s 
country, while Type A3 does so in one direction only. 

Prospective applicants can obtain further information from the offices of 
British High Commissioners in Commonwealth countries or from the Manager, 
Overseas Scholarships, at the above address. 


THE CONFERENCE OF ENGINEERING INSTITUTIONS 
OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


c/o The Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, London W.C.2 (Covent Garden 1871) 


Commonwealth Member Societies: 


The Institution of Engineers, Australia The Engineering Institute of Canada 

The Institution of Engineers, Ceylon The Institution of Engineers, India 

The Institution of Engineers, Malaysia The New Zealand Institution of Engineers 
The Institute of Engineers, Pakistan The Rhodesian Institution of Engineers 
The Institution of Civil Engineers The Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
The Institution of Electrical Engineers The Institution of Chemical Engincers 


Executive Committee Secretary: Dr. G. F. Gainsborough, MIEE 


The Conference of Engineering Institutions of the British Commonwealth 
came into being through the initiative of the Councils of three British Engineering 
Institutions—the Institution of Civil Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers and the Institution of Electrical Engineers—who, in 1946, sent 
invitations to the sister Engineering Institutions of the British Commonwealth 
for their Presidents and Secretaries to attend as their guests a meeting in London 
in the autumn of that year. When the representatives met in London they 
unanimously supported the view that the bonds between the Engineering 
Institutions of the Commonwealth, which had been strengthened during the 
war years, should be consolidated and placed on a more permanent footing; 
and proposals designed to effect this were agreed by all the participating 
Councils. 
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The Conference meets every four years, the last Meeting having taken place 
in Canada in 1962, the next being in London in May 1966. It is essentially an 
advisory body. Its Meetings provide an opportunity for the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the participating Institutions to exchange views on the methods 
by which the Institutions they represent can best work together to further the 
aims for which they are severally constituted ; and they also enable close personal 
contacts to be established. 


COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


Chairmen: Dame Joan Vickers, DBE, MP; Mrs. Shirley Williams, Mp 


Hon. Treasurer: Peter Bessell, Mp 
Hon. Secretary: Maurice Newrick 
Parliamentary Liaison Officer: Mrs. Felicity Bolton 
Research Officer: Roy Manley 
Editor of Newsletter: Peter Williams 


The address of the Honorary Secretary is: 
Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London W.C.1 (Euston 2442) 


The address of the Editor of Newslerter is: 

c/o Overseas Development Institute, 160 Piccadilly, London W.1 (Hyde Park 2654) 
The Council for Education in the Commonwealth was set up to create an 
informed public opinion on the problems of education in the Commonwealth, 
particularly in the less developed territories. It is non-party and draws its 
members from all parts of the Commonwealth. 

The Council holds regular monthly discussion meetings at the House of 
Commons when it is in session, so that members may hear eminent educationalists, 
Ministers and others, both from overseas and Britain, ask questions and join 
in discussions. 

Various working parties have been established and, as a result of the research 
and memoranda of these parties, the Council is able to present recommendations 
to the Ministers concerned, and to raise subjects for mutual discussion through 
its personal and official contacts. 

Suggestions for educational activities or subjects for research are welcomed 
by the Executive Committee, and should be addressed to the Honorary Secretary 
in the first instance. 

The annual subscription for individual membership of the Council is one 
guinea (students 5s.). For corporate membership, the minimum annual sub- 
scription is two guineas. All members receive a regular Newsletter, keeping 
them in touch with the Council’s activities. 


COUNCIL OF COMMONWEALTH MUNICIPALITIES 
(British Associates of Commonwealth Local Government Ltd.) 


Greenwood House, Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
London E.C.4 (Fleet Street 8274) 


Joint Presidents: Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Rippon, qc; Arthur Skeffington, mp 
Vice-Presidents: Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley, Mp; Sir John Rodgers, Bt., MP 
Chairman: Sir Denys Lowson, Bt. 

Secretary-General: Sir James Greenwood, CBE, JP 
Hon. Treasurer: P. T. Lovely, cc 
The Council is an all-party organization formed in 1964 to foster co-operation 
between local government personalities and authorities in the Commonwealth 
and to disseminate throughout the world knowledge and information concerning 


Commonwealth affairs. 
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EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION 
(India, Pakistan and Burma) 
3 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London E.C.4 
(Fleet Street 8515) 
President: Rt. Hon. Lord Spens, KBE 
Chairman of Council: Sir Harry Greenfield, cs!, C1E 


Vice-Chairmen: Dr. Hingorani; M. A. S. Dalal 
Hon. Secretary: Sir Francis Low 


The object of the East India Association, which was founded in 1866, is the 
promotion of friendship and understanding between the peoples of Great Britain 
and of India, Pakistan and Burma. In its task, and in its appeal for members to 
carry on its work, the Association has the full support of Their Excellencies the 
High Commissioners for India and Pakistan. The Association is unofficial in 
character and has no affiliation with any political party. It seeks to provide an 
open platform for the consideration of current problems relating to India, 
Pakistan and Burma. It welcomes as members all those who are interested in the 
welfare and progress of those countries. 

Friendly contact between the nationals of India, Pakistan and Burma and 
British well-wishers is promoted by social gatherings, special attention being 
given to the exercise of hospitality to students from those countries who are 
temporarily resident in Britain. The membership subscription is £1. 5s. per 
annum and includes the free supply of the Asian Review which contains the 
Association’s proceedings. 


THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


37 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London W.1 (Mayfair 7400) 


(Founded in 1918 and including by merger the Atlantic Union founded in 1897, 
the American and British Commonwealth Association, and Books Across the Sea, 
both founded in 1941) 


Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
President: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, KG, KT, GBE 
Deputy-President: The Lord Baillieu, KBE, CMG 
Founder: Sir Evelyn Wrench, KCMG, LLD 
Vice-Presidents: Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee, KG, OM, CH; 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Avon. KG, MC 
Chairman: Sir Basil Smallpeice, KC vo 
Joint Deputy Chairmen: The Countess Alexander of Tunis, GBE; 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Rex Benson, DSO, MVO, MC 
Joint Hon. Treasurers: Sir Guy Thorold, KcMG; Mark F. K. Longman 
Director-General: Morris A. Barr 
Secretary: C. Colbeck FCA 


In co-operation with The English-Speaking Union of the Mattes States 
Address: 16 East 69th Street, New York 21, U.S.A 
Telephone: Trafalgar 9-6800 
Chairman: General Dwight D. Eisenhower 


The English-Speaking Union is a world-wide organization consisting of two 
autonomous bodies: The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth, with 
its headquarters in London and 46 Branches in Britain, 9 in Canada, 5 in 
Australia, 6 in New Zealand, 6 in India, 1 in Pakistan, 1 in Malta and 1 in 
Bermuda; and The English-Speaking Union of the United States, with its head- 
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quarters in New York and 82 Branches throughout the United States. Member- 
ship of the Union was in mid-1965 about 22,000 in Britain, over 17,000 in the 
overseas Commonwealth and over 31,000 in the United States. 

The Royal Charter of The English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth 
lays down its first aim and object as being ‘To promote understanding between 
the English-speaking peoples of the world, and to engage in any educational 
work designed to further that object’. The Preamble to the Charter expressly 
defines the English-speaking peoples as ‘The peoples, irrespective of language, of 
the Commonwealth and of the United States of America’. 

The English-Speaking Union of the United States shares the objectives of The 
English-Speaking Union of the Commonwealth. 

The two Unions seek to promote interchange, understanding and friendship 
between the peoples of Britain and the Commonwealth overseas, of the Common- 
wealth overseas and the United States, and of the United States and Britain. 
Advice, introductions, hospitality and other assistance are provided by the 
headquarters and branches of each Union to visitors from other English- 
speaking countries whether members of the Union or not. Knowledge of the 
different English-speaking countries is promoted through meetings of the 
Union, the provision of speakers to other organizations, etc. Subscribing members 
of the Union from overseas and British members paying a special club rate of 
subscription have the use of residential club facilities at Concord and Dartmouth 
House in Charles Street, Berkeley Square, London W.1 and non-residential 
club facilities in some other centres. 

The Commonwealth-American Current Affairs Unit at the London head- 
quarters encourages and assists Branches and other interested organisations to 
arrange study courses, conferences, etc., on various aspects of Commonwealth 
and Commonwealth-American affairs. It produces information material in the 
form of booklets, briefs or notes on subjects of special concern in these fields. 

The Unit arranges monthly gatherings of overseas Commonwealth students, 
especially from Asia and Africa, and from the U.S.A., to meet the Union’s 
younger members. It also maintains a special liaison with some 24 national 
voluntary associations, e.g. Chambers of Commerce, the Trades Union Congress 
and its affiliated unions, Rotary International, National Federation of Business 
& Professional Women’s Clubs, etc. 

Both at their headquarters and in all their Branches, the two Unions arrange 
frequent speakers’ meetings, sometimes jointly with other interested bodies: 
at these meetings speakers deal with one aspect or another of some other 
country of the Commonwealth or the United States of America. Where possible 
a speaker from the country concerned is secured. 

This field offers wide possibilities. For instance, the E-S.U. of America pays 
the expenses of a limited number of carefully selected speakers to visit the 
United States for a tour of about a month’s duration. On these occasions the 
speaker has the opportunity of addressing in many cities audiences which 
include members not only of The English-Speaking Union but of other organiza- 
tions such as the Council on Foreign Relations, Rotary Clubs, and so on. These 
speakers are recommended by a Speakers’ Advisory Committee in London 
which is able, and indeed anxious, to include in its recommendations speakers 
of really high quality from Commonwealth countries other than Britain. 

In order to facilitate the arranging of speakers, there is a Speakers’ Bureau at 
the London Headquarters, which arranges for speakers not only for Union 
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Branches, but for any groups or organizations interested in Commonwealth 
and American affairs. This Bureau works closely with the Speakers’ Advisory 
Committee referred to above. 

The Union operates a variety of Scholarships, Fellowships and Travel Grants 
and Exchanges of Students, Teachers, Trades Unionists, Journalists, etc. 

The Technical Teachers’ Exchange Programme, which is entirely financed by 
contributions from British Industry, was launched in 1960 and each year since 
then four British and four American technical teachers have held awards, the 
annual number of which will increase progressively. 

This programme is designed to give technical teachers added experience and 
knowledge which they may disseminate to their students who are employed, or 
are preparing for employment, in industry and commerce and who attend 
various kinds of institutions for further education. 

In London and New York and in a number of branches there are special 
programmes for Younger Members. 

The Page Memorial Library houses an exchange service known as Books 
Across the Sea. This service, which is operated by a Committee of the Union, 
aims at promoting mutual understanding by the exchange among countries of 
the Commonwealth and the United States of America of carefully selected 
books illustrating some aspect of life in their country of origin. Collections 
of books are also lent to Public Libraries, Schools and Training Colleges for 
periods of three months, free of charge apart from the cost of transportation. 

The Ranfurly Library Commonwealth Book Scheme is also operated by the 
Union. Gift books are collected and regularly sent from Britain, Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand to more than fifty other Commonwealth countries 
and territories. The books assist education, help to promote the use of English 
as a common language and foster goodwill. During the last five years over one 
and a half million books have been distributed. 

The E-S.U’s. Annual Australian Working Visit for British Undergraduates 
enables 120 British students to work and travel in Australia during the univer- 
sities’ long vacation. The purpose is to give young British undergraduates with 
initiative, the opportunity of widening their experience and contributing to 
British-Australian understanding and goodwill. The scheme is open to British 
students at any University or College of Technology in Britain. 

Each year, the English-Speaking Union enables more than 500 people to fur- 
ther their education in another part of the Commonwealth or the United States, 
and welcomes, assists or advises more than 20,000 Commonwealth and American 
visitors to its headquarters in London. 


THE FAIRBRIDGE SOCIETY (Incorporated) 


119/126 N.E. Wing, Bush House, Aldwych, London W.C.2 
(Covent Garden 0688/9) 
President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, KG, KT, K P 
Vice-President: The Earl of Scarbrough, KG, GCSI, GCIF, GCVO 
Chairman: Field-Marshal The Rt. Hon. Viscount Slim, KG, GCB, GCMG, GCVO, GBE, DSO, 
MC,K ST J 
Director and Secretary: Major-General D. C. Hawthorn, cB, pso 


The Society was founded by Kingsley Fairbridge at Oxford University in 1909. 
Its objects are to assist in the emigration of young people and families to Aus- 
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tralia and Canada. In the case of Australia, this help is given by looking after the 
children at a Fairbridge School in that country until such time as the parent or 
parents can establish a home for them. 

In approved cases of families proceeding to Canada, whose means are very 
limited, grants are made towards the fares of the children. 

An illustrated report is issued annually. 


THE FEDERATION OF COMMONWEALTH CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE 


69 Cannon Street, London E.C.4 
(City 4444) 


President: 
Director: William J. Luxton, CBE 


The establishment of the British Imperial Council of Commerce in 1911 marked 
the first institutional step towards the formation of a permanent link between 
the business communities—through their Chambers of Commerce—in the 
several parts of the Empire. From this beginning the present Federation of 
Commonwealth Chambers of Commerce has evolved, and, keeping pace with 
developments in the Commonwealth, this evolution has been particularly fast- 
moving during the last two or three years. 

Over 300 of the larger Chambers of Commerce in the Commonwealth and the 
central Associations to which they belong are linked through their membership 
of the Federation. However, since the introduction of a new constitution in 1961, 
the Federation has in effect become a federation of Representative Committees. 
Such Committees already exist in Australia, the Caribbean, Canada, Ceylon, 
East Africa, New Zealand, Nigeria, Sabah, Malawi, Zambia, Malta, Rhodesia, 
Mauritius, New Guinea and Papua, and in Britain. Their membership, drawn from 
the Chambers of Commerce, is representative of leading business opinion in each 
country; and the existence of these Committees permits the rapid expression of 
authoritative national views on matters affecting Commonwealth trade. Direct 
participation by companies is encouraged through a system of Associate 
Membership. 

To-day, the Federation regards the following as being its main objectives: 
promoting Commonwealth Trade not only between Commonwealth countries 
but also with the rest of the world; assisting in the provision of technical and 
commercial training in the Commonwealth; and guiding public opinion in 
Commonwealth countries through the dissemination of information about their 
particular problems and achievements. 

The Federation organizes a Congress, every two years, each time in a different 
Commonwealth country, which provides a forum for debating Common- 
wealth economic and social affairs and expressing business opinion in the form 
of recommendations. In addition, smaller ad hoc Conferences are called from 
time to time to give consideration to special matters. Congress and Conference 
Reports are widely circulated and submitted to governments. 

Regular bilateral discussions between Representative Committees of the 
Federation are also being developed. 
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THE FRIENDS OF MALTA, G.C. 
Portland House, Stag Place, London S.W.1 (Tate Gallery 3456) 


President: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, KG, KT, GBE 
Vice-Presidents: H.E. The Governor-General of Malta; His Grace The Archbishop of Malta; 
The Prime Minister of Malta; H.E. The British High Commissioner in Malta; 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Carrington, KCMG, MC 
Chairman of the Council: Basil M. Lindsay-Fynn, FCA 
Director-General: Colonel E. G. H. Clarke, OBE, MC 
Hon. Treasurer: Major Derek Hague, Mc 


The objects of The Friends of Malta are to foster and further the welfare of the 
people of Malta; to help those who, because of the reduction of British Service 
expenditure, need to adjust themselves and to find other employment; to en- 
courage and promote training opportunities for those who wish to work abroad; 
and to provide expert advice, free from political thought or influence, on the 
problems which have arisen from the change of responsibility in the Island. 

The reduction in British Service expenditure in Malta has meant that there has 
been a considerable fall in national income; and The Friends of Malta hope by 
their experience, wisdom and generosity to be able to help the Maltese meet this 
difficulty and at the same time to preserve the British association with the Island. 

Membership is open to all Commonwealth citizens and Members of the Most 
Venerable Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 


THE GRAND PRIORY IN THE BRITISH REALM 
OF THE MOST VENERABLE ORDER 
OF THE HOSPITAL 
OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM 


(Re-established in England in 1831 and incorporating The St. John Ambulance 
Association, founded in 1877 and The St. John Ambulance Brigade, founded in 


1887) 
Sovereign Head: Her Majesty The Queen 


Grand Prior: Field Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, 
KG, KT, KP, GMB, GCMG, GCVO 


Lord Prior: The Lord Wakehurst, KG, KCMG 
Secretary-General: C. T. Evans, cMG 


The main objects of the Order are the furthering of the work of its three 
Foundations: The Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem, The St. John Ambulance 
Association and The St. John Ambulance Brigade. This work is aimed at relieving 
suffering of all kinds by the widespread dissemination of the knowledge of how to 
prevent disease and accidents and a knowledge of what to do when they occur. 

The Order of St. John operates throughout the Commonwealth. Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand are independent Priories in their own right. India 
and Pakistan are autonomous; in other countries there is a St. John Council. 
Notes on The St. John Ambulance Association and The St. John Ambulance 
Brigade are contained elsewhere in this chapter. 
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GRENFELL ASSOCIATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND 


P.O. Box 349, Hope House, 45 Gt. Peter Street, London S.W.1 (Abbey 6252) 


Patrons: Her Majesty The Queen; 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The Queen Mother 
Vice-Patrons: The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, CMG; 
The Hon. Sir Leonard Outerbridge, CBE, DSO; 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Rowallan, KT, KBE: The Rt. Hon. Lord St. Just: 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Tweedsmuir, OBE, LL D; The Hon. Campbell Macpherson, OBE 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. Lord Grenfell, Tp 
Chairman of Council: R. P. Grenfell 
Secretary: Miss Betty Seabrook 


This Association supports the work of the International Grenfell Association in 
Labrador and Northern Newfoundland, which was formed in 1912. It is also 
supported by the Canadian and American Associations. Its principal aims are the 
promotion of spiritual and temporal welfare and the provision of medical and 
surgical aid to seamen, fishermen, persons engaged in the fishing industry and 
the inhabitants of the coasts of Northern Newfoundland and Labrador. Over this 
sub-arctic coastline, the International Grenfell Association operates Hospitals, 
a Sanatorium, Nursing Stations, Children’s Home, Hospital Ships, Air Ambulance 
Service and other forms of social work. There is a publication entitled Among 
The Deep Sea Fishers which is issued quarterly. 


THE INDIAN JOURNALISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


President: Dr. Tarapada Basu 
Hon. Secretary: B. B. Ray Chaudhuri 
Hon. Treasurer: Sunder Kabadi 


The address of the present Hon. Secretary is: 
35 Grafton Way, London W.1 (Euston 7942) 


The Indian Journalists’ Association, which was founded in 1947, exists to safe- 
guard and promote the rights and interests of its members in all matters con- 
cerning the collection, transmission and publication of news. It also provides a 
common venue for its members and visiting journalists from India to meet and 
discuss their mutual problems. 

The Association is representative of all the main newspaper and news agency 
interests in India. 


THE INDIA, PAKISTAN AND BURMA ASSOCIATION 
Outer Temple, 222 Strand, London W.C.2 (Fleet Street 0571-3) 
President: Sir Percival Griffiths, KBE, CIE, Ics (retd.) 
Vice-Presidents: S. P. Chambers, cB, Cie; Sir Jeremy Raisman, GCMG, GCIE, KCSI 
Chairman of the Executive Committee: Sir George Mackinlay 
Economic Adviser and Secretary: Geoffrey Tyson, Cig 
Adviser (India): Sir Ridgeby Foster 
Adviser (Pakistan): R. T. Cochran, CBE 


The objects of the Association, formed in 1942 as the India-Burma Association, 
are to protect and promote the rights and interests of British associations and 
individuals engaged in industrial, commercial or trading enterprises in India, 
Pakistan and Burma or in commerce or trade between Britain and those 
countries. 
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INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


27 Russell Square, London W.C.1 (Langham 5876) 


Director: Professor W. H. Morris-Jones, B SC (ECON.) 
Secretary: T. E. Smith, oBE, MA 
Librarian: Mrs. V. Bloomfield 


The Institute, established in 1949, is a centre for the promotion of advanced 
study of the Commonwealth, its fields of interest being primarily, but not 
exclusively, those of the social sciences and recent history. It encourages collabor- 
ation at post-graduate level between workers who are employing different tech- 
niques of research in the study of Commonwealth problems. It provides a meeting 
place both for postgraduate students and members of the academic staffs of 
universities and research institutions in Britain and other parts of the Common- 
wealth. Seminars are held for advanced students during the University terms, 
admission to which is on recommendation by supervisors of studies or at 
the discretion of the Director. Meetings on special topics are arranged during 
University terms for members of staff and other specially invited persons. 
There is a library of some 40,000 books and papers. Particular emphasis is 
placed on primary material relating to government, economic and social develop- 
ment, race relations and demography, but secondary works on the development 
of the Commonwealth during the past century are also obtained. The Institute 
regularly acquires British and Commonwealth official publications, statistics, 
guides to archives, etc., and periodicals of significance for the study of the 
Commonwealth. Books are for reference only and may not be borrowed. 


INSTITUTE OF COMMONWEALTH STUDIES, 
UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 


Queen Elizabeth House, 20/21 St. Giles, Oxford (Oxford 57541 and 59831) 
Director: Dr. A. F. Madden 


This Institute of Commonwealth (formerly Colonial) Studies had its origins 
as a centre for colonial research in Nuffield College under the direction of 
Miss Margery Perham. The post-war plans for the training of Colonial Service 
Officers in Oxford and the increasing interest in comparative overseas studies 
led in 1947 to the creation by the University of the Committee for Colonial 
(now Commonwealth) Studies which became responsible for the Institute; 
the Institute is now largely financed by an annual grant from the General Board. 

The Institute is a teaching centre for Commonwealth administrative and 
foreign service officers and post-graduate students of the University and in 
collaboration with senior members of the University undertakes research and 
bibliographical work in Commonwealth affairs with special emphasis on the 
history, politics and economics of the tropical Commonwealth. 

It has a small library of approximately 10,000 items (including periodicals and 
newspapers and unpublished materials) which is complementary to the Rhodes 
House Library (Bodleian). There are also press-cutting files. The library is open 
to all members of the University and to other recommended students, on 
application to the Librarian. 

The Institute works closely with Queen Elizabeth House and occupies part 
of its premises in St. Giles. 
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JOINT COMMITTEE ON INDIA 
Outer Temple, 222 Strand, London W.C.2 (Fleet Street 0571/2/3) 


Chairman: Sir Percival Griffiths, KBE, CIE, 1CS (retd.) 
Deputy Chairman: S. Plowden Roberts, OBE 
Economic Adviser and Secretary: Geoffrey Tyson, CIE 


The Committee was formed in 1945 to represent British trading interests with, 
and in, India and Burma. Pakistan was included in 1947. The Committee is 
composed of representatives of the British Insurance Association, Chamber of 
Shipping of the United Kingdom, Federation of British Industries, London 
Chamber of Commerce (East India Section), and the India, Pakistan and Burma 
Association. 


JOINT COMMONWEALTH SOCIETIES’ COUNCIL 


c/o The Royal Commonwealth Society, Northumberland Avenue, 
London W.C.2 (Whitehall 6733) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. The Viscount Amory of Tiverton, pc, GCMG, TD, DL 
Members of the Council: 


The Royal Commonwealth Society League for the Exchange of Commonwealth 
The Victoria League for Commonwealth — Teachers 
Friendship The British Association of Malaysia 
The Royal Over-Seas League London House 
The English-Speaking Union of the Com- The West India Committee 
monwealth The Pakistan Society 
The East India Association (India, Pakistan The Commonwealth Section of the Royal 
and Burma) Society of Arts 
The Roval African Society The Women’s Corona Society 


Secretary: The Secretary-General, Royal Commonwealth Society (ex-officio) 


The Joint Commonwealth Societies’ Council (formerly Conference) was 
established, with the support of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, to co-ordinate on general lines the activities of recognized Societies, 
with the object of avoiding overlapping and duplication of effort. These Societies, 
which came into being at different times and are non-party and non-sectarian, 
all have the same general object, namely the promotion of mutual understanding 
and personal friendship between peoples of the Commonwealth. 

Representatives of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, the Commonwealth Institute and the British 
Council attend meetings. 

The Council organizes joint meetings and ceremonies of a Commonwealth 
character and the joint entertainment of visitors of note and is responsible for 
the arrangements for the celebration of Commonwealth Day in London. 


LEAGUE FOR THE EXCHANGE OF 
COMMONWEALTH TEACHERS 


124 Belgrave Road, Westminster, London S.W.1 (Victoria 0595) 


Chairman: Sir Kenneth Bradley, cMG 
Vice-Chairman: L. G. A. Saunders 
Adviser and Hon. Treasurer: V. R. Shaw, Jp 
Director: C. Bell 


The League was founded as the League of the Empire in 1901 (later becoming 
the League of the British Commonwealth and Empire), and assumed its present 
title in November 1963. Its objects are to promote friendly and educational 
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intercourse between the different countries of the Commonwealth through the 
Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers. The work of the League is entirely 
non-political and non-sectarian. Membership is open to anyone on payment 
of an annual subscription of one guinea. (Life Membership £5). 

The League is governed by a Council which comprises the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman, representatives of the Association of Education Officers, Association 
of Directors of Education in Scotland, National Union of Teachers, London 
Teachers’ Association, Educational Institute of Scotland, Joint Four Associa- 
tions, Association of Teachers in Colleges and Departments of Education, High 
Commissioners Offices of Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Rhodesia (elected 
by overseas teachers on exchange in the United Kingdom) and from time 
to time includes co-opted members. Representatives from the Department of 
Education and Science, Scottish Education Department and Ministry of Educa- 
tion for Northern Ireland attend the meetings of the Council and of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committees. 

The Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers was instituted in 1919 for the 
express purpose of bringing about co-operation in education between the 
different countries of the Commonwealth at a time when little or no co-operation 
existed. In the past teachers from Britain have been sent to Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Rhodesias and, until May 1962, to South Africa. Council has 
decided to extend the scheme to the newer developing countries of the Common- 
wealth and the first exchange to Jamaica commenced in September 1964. 
Negotiations with other countries are in progress. The exchange is for a period 
of one educational year. 

The League administers the Scheme for the Interchange of Teachers on behalf 
of the British Government who finance cost of living and travel grants for 
teachers proceeding from Britain. 

102 teachers went on exchange from Britain during the year 1964/65, and were 
distributed as follows: Canada 55; Australia 32; New Zealand 14; Jamaica 1; 
and the same number of overseas teachers came to Britain. 

The League works in close co-operation with the Directors of Education 
both in Britain and overseas and with the Canadian Education Association 
and the Registrars of the various Canadian Provinces. The educational authori- 
ties in Britain provide advice on the selection of candidates from Britain and on 
the suitability of schools for the reception of overseas teachers. 


LONDON HOUSE 
(The Dominion Students’ Hall Trust) 
Mecklenburgh Square, London W.C.1 (Terminus 8888) 


Patrons: Her Majesty The Queen; 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Gloucester 
Chairman of Council of Governors: Sir Julian Crossley 
Vice-Chairmen: Colonel P. L. M. Wright, Tp, DL, Jp; C. Fitzherbert 
Warden: Brigadier E. C. Pepper, CBE, DSO, DL 
Controller: Lieutenant-Colonel E. C. T. Wilson, vc 


London House was founded in 1930 by the late F. C. Goodenough, with the 
object of providing a collegiate centre where men students (principally post- 
graduate) from all parts of the Commonwealth could reside and meet in con- 
ditions comparable with those of one of the great Universities of the country. 
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The building is situated on an island site covering about 14 acres and has front- 
ages to Mecklenburgh Square, Mecklenburgh Place, Guilford Street and Doughty 
Street. In addition to possessing accommodation for some 360 students in study- 
bedrooms, London House has a library and spacious common-rooms. 

Every effort is made at London House to provide residents with any pro- 
fessional advice they may require on their arrival from overseas and also during 
their studies. 

Adequate games facilities exist and arrangements are made for residents to 
attend the principal traditional, sporting and social events held throughout the 
year. 

The close ties London House has with the British Commonwealth Societies 
enable hospitality for residents to be arranged in any part of the country desired. 


(See also William Goodenough House) 


OVERSEA VISUAL AIDS CENTRE 


31 Tavistock Square, London W.C.1 (Euston 8455-6) 
Director: G. H. Rusbridger, OBE 


The Centre was established in London in 1958, sponsored and partly financed by 
Government and the Nuffield Foundation. The primary object is to give advice 
and help on all aspects of audio-visual aids to teachers, community development 
workers and others from overseas countries, both inside and outside the 
Commonwealth. It aims to encourage a wider, more varied and efficient use of 
these aids. 

OVAC co-operates with persons and organizations overseas in research into 
problems connected with visual and aural aids in education and all forms of 
training. 

A large range of aural and visual aids is displayed at the Centre and many 
examples of equipment are demonstrated. Facilities for study and reference are 
provided in the library and material of interest and assistance is published. 
Training courses are frequently held at the Centre in the making and use of 
visual aids. 


THE PAKISTAN SOCIETY 
17 Lowndes Street, London S.W.1 (Belgravia 6905) 


Patrons: H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh, kG, KT, GBE; 
Field Marshal M. Ayub Khan, NPK, HJ, GCMG (Hon.) 


President: H.E. Mr. Agha Hilaly, s pk 


Vice-Presidents: 
H.H. The Amir of Bahawalpur, GCsI, GCIE, KCVO: 
Rt. Hon. Lord Hailey, pc, OM, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE; Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, NI; 
Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck, GCB, GCIE, CSI, DSO, OBE; 
Sir Henry Holland, Cle, SK, FRCS; 
Begum Shaista Ikramullah; Professor Abdus Salam, SPK, FRS; 
Sir Frederick Bourne, KCSI, CIE, S PK; The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Inchcape; 
H.E. Lieutenant-General Mohammad Yousuf; H. H. Hood, Kin 
Chairman of Executive Committee: Sir Ambrose Dundas, KCIE, CSI 
Hon. Secretary: Sir Harold Shoobert, CIE, ED, $s PK 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir Victor Turner, CSI, CIE, MBE 


The principal aims and objects of the Society, which was founded in 1951, are to 
foster friendship and mutual understanding between Pakistan, Britain and other 
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Members of the Commonwealth, and to provide on a non-official, non-sectarian 
and non-partisan basis facilities for the study of the history, culture, economy, 
commerce, national institutions and external relations of Pakistan. Member- 
ship is open to men and women of all nationalities, there being Life and 
Ordinary members. In addition, Associate membership is extended to students 
or persons not resident in Britain, and Corporate membership to business firms 
and other bodies approved by the Committee. At the beginning of May 1965 
there were over 900 members, including 89 Corporate members. 

Lecture meetings are held each month to which members are entitled to bring 
friends; the first five Prime Ministers of Pakistan have been among the speakers. 
The Committee also arranges certain other social functions, including an Annual 
Dinner; and joint meetings with sister associations are held from time to time. 
H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh was the Guest of Honour at the Annual Dinner 
in 1960, President Ayub Khan in 1961 and H.H. the Agha Khan in 1962. The 
Society’s Bulletin, containing reports of meetings, is published twice a year. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH HOUSE 
Oxford (Oxford 59580) 


GOVERNING BODY 
President: The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Chandos, pso, Mc 


Members: 

The Vice-Chancellor, University of Oxford Sir Charles Jeffries, KCMG, OBE 

(ex officio) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, GCMG, KCB, KCIE, 
J. B. Bamborough CSI 
Sir Jock Campbell Sir John Maud, GcB, CBE 
Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG, CBE A. L. P. Norrington 
Sir Christopher Cox, KCMG Sir Patrick Renison, KCMG 
Sir Julian Crossley Sir Paul Sinker, KCMG, CB 
Professor J. Gallagher Sir Douglas Veale, CBE 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Heyworth E. T. Williams, CB, CBE, DSO 


Joint Secretaries: Sir Folliott Sandford, KBE, CMG; Norman Leach, CMG 
Warden: L. C. Wilcher, CBE, BLITT, MA(Oxon), BA(Adelaide) 


Queen Elizabeth House was constituted by Royal Charter in 1954, Her Majesty 
The Queen having graciously consented to the use of her name. The new founda- 
tion owed its inception to a gift to the University of Oxford by the late Sir Ernest 
Oppenheimer for the development of Commonwealth and allied studies. It is 
centrally situated in Oxford in two adjoining houses on long lease from St. John’s 
College; their acquisition was made possible through a grant made by the 
British Government. A substantial extension to one of the houses has made it 
possible to provide accommodation, inter alia, for the University Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies. 

Under its Charter the House is a corporate body administered by a Governing 
Body consisting of a President, the Vice-Chancellor ex officio and not more than 
sixteen other members. The President and four members are appointed by the 
British Government, the University appoints four and the remainder are appoint- 
ed by the Government and the University jointly. The Warden is appointed by 
the Governing Body with the approval of the Government and the University. 

The Charter requires the Governing Body to develop Queen Elizabeth House 
for the following purposes: 

(1) to facilitate and encourage political, economic, legal, administrative, social, 

cultural and other studies affecting the peoples of the Commonwealth; 


pe 
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(2) to provide a centre to which people of authority or influence in relation to 
countries overseas, whether inside or outside the Commonwealth, may 
resort for study and the exchange of information; 


(3) to help such people to obtain access to the academic resources of institu- 
tions in the University of Oxford and elsewhere and to assist them in 
maintaining contacts so made. 


Admission to membership, which is open to a limited number of persons, is 
by invitation from the Governing Body. The general qualification for membership 
is an informed interest in Commonwealth and allied studies or ability to make a 
significant contribution to the discussion of Commonwealth affairs, and admission 
is normally restricted to: 

(1) senior members of the University engaged in advanced study or research 

or administration; 

(2) graduate students engaged in advanced study or research; 

(3) persons visiting Oxford for the purpose of advanced study or research. 
Persons of special attainment or experience likely to contribute to, or benefit from, 


the work of the House may also be admitted either as ordinary or honorary 
members. Accommodation is available for up to 35 resident members. 


RHODES HOUSE, OXFORD 
(Oxford 55745) 


Rhodes Trustees: 
Dr. K. C. Wheare, CMG, Vice-Chancellor of The Rt. Hon. Lord Franks, GCMG, KCB, 


the University and Rector of Exeter College, CBE, Provost of Worcester College, Oxford 

Oxford. The Viscount Harcourt, KCMG, OBE, VL 
Sir George Abell, KCIE, O BE The Rt. Hon. The Viscount Amory, GCMG; 
Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, TD, DL 

GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, KCB, KBE, MC J. G. Phillimore, CMG 


Secretary and Warden of Rhodes House: E. T. Williams, cs, CBE, DSO, DL 


Rhodes House is the headquarters of the Rhodes Trust and lies immediately 
north of Wadham College on land acquired in 1925. The Trustees administer the 
Scholarships endowed under the 1902 will of the late Cecil Rhodes in accordance 
with the conditions of the Rhodes Trust Act of 1946. Some seventy Rhodes 
Scholarships, each of £900 a year, are awarded annually and are tenable at 
Oxford by men drawn from the following areas: Australia, Bermuda, British 
Caribbean, Canada, Ceylon, Ghana, India, Jamaica, Malta, Malaysia, New 
Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Rhodesia, Singapore, South Africa and the United 
States of America. 

Apart from the Warden’s quarters, Rhodes House itself is not residential, the 
Rhodes Scholars (of whom there are usually some 180 up at Oxford each 
academic year) being distributed amongst the various men’s Colleges of the 
University. In addition to the public rooms, the Rhodes House Library 
(Superintendent: L. B. Frewer: Oxford 55762) of American and Common- 
wealth history, is an integral part of the Bodleian Library, is housed by the 
Rhodes Trustees in Rhodes House. 
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RHODES MEMORIAL MUSEUM AND 
COMMONWEALTH CENTRE 


South Road, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. (Bishop’s Stortford 51746) 


Hon. Director and Chairman of Management Committee: Lieutenant-Colonel R. J. Venn, Tp 
Hon. Secretary: Arnold Bullough (Clerk, Bishop’s Stortford Urban District Council) 


The Rhodes Memorial Museum has existed since 1938 when a Trust was formed 
to buy the freehold property known as Netteswell House, South Road, Bishop’s 
Stortford, together with the adjoining house. Cecil John Rhodes, who was the 
son of the vicar, was born at Netteswell House on 5th July 1853, and was educated 
at the Grammar School in Bishop’s Stortford. The money for converting the 
houses into a Museum was provided by The British South Africa Company, 
De Beers and Consolidated Goldfields. 

In 1963 it was decided to redecorate, re-arrange and extend the Museum for 
the purpose of providing the first Commonwealth Centre to exist in a provincial 
town in Britain, and this was opened on Sth December 1963 by His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mc, Minister of State for Commonwealth Relations. The 
capital needed for this extension was met largely by a Public Appeal launched 
locally and overseas; by donations from Rhodes Scholars throughout the world; 
by the generosity of Mining Companies associated with Cecil Rhodes in his life- 
time; by donations from several Commonwealth countries; and by the support 
of the Bishop’s Stortford Urban District Council. 

The Museum is open from 10.0 a.m. to 4.0 p.m. except on Sundays and Public 
Holidays on which days it may be possible to obtain admission on application 
to the caretaker (Mrs. A. Forth). Admission is free, a charge being made only 
in those cases where parties require a special guide. 


THE ROYAL AFRICAN SOCIETY 


18 Northumberland Avenue, London W.C.2 
(Whitehall 6733) 
President: Sir Charles Ponsonby, Bt., Tp, DL 
Chairman of Council: B. F. Macdona 
Secretary: Miss H. Heather 
The Royal African Society, a non-political organization, was founded in 1901 
in memory of Mary Kingsley, African explorer and writer, to foster and 
encourage interest in Africa, particularly in territories which form part of the 
Commonwealth; to form a link between those who are, or have been, concerned 
with Africa and to assist the study of African affairs in Britain. 
The Society publishes a quarterly journal African Affairs. 


ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH 


Clare Cottage, Oulton, Norwich 10Y, Norfolk (Saxthorpe 362) 


President: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, kG, KT, GBE 
Deputy President and Treasurer: Lord Hurd of Newbury 
Honorary Secretary: Alec Hobson, CBE, MVO 


The Society, which is in effect a federation of the national agricultural societies 
within the Commonwealth, came into being at a meeting of representatives of 
‘Royal’ agricultural societies held at the English Royal Show in 1957 and 
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presided over by the Duke of Edinburgh. It was then agreed that the principal 
object of the Society should be ‘to encourage and arrange the interchange 
of knowledge and experience in the practice and science of agriculture, with a 
view to improving methods of both crop production and the breeding of live- 
stock, to improving the efficiency of agricultural implements and machinery, 
and to encouraging the exchange and settlement of young farmers within the 
Commonwealth.’ 

By June 1965 membership comprised four societies in Africa, six in Australia, 
one in Canada, one in New Guinea, the four national societies in the United 
Kingdom representing England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, and the 
Royal Smithfield Club. The first Conference was held at Sydney, Australia, in 
April 1963, and the second at Cambridge between 28th June and Ist July 1965. 
New Zealand, Fiji and the Royal Association of British Dairy Farmers were also 
represented at the second Conference at Cambridge. An important facet of the 
Society’s work has become the exchange of ideas and information on new 
techniques, with special reference to agricultural shows, exhibitions, and the 
needs of the agricultural community. Printed reports of the conferences record 
the interchange of experience. It has become evident that many of the problems 
confronting show organizers throughout the world are identical, e.g. the need to 
make known new breeding techniques for livestock, the requirements of trade 
exhibitors and the need to present the right image of modern agriculture to the 
rapidly expanding urban populations. 


ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 


56 Queen Anne Street, London W.1 
(Welbeck 8944) 
President: Professor Sir Harold Bailey, MA, D PHIL, FBA 


Director: E. H. S. Simmonds, Ma 
Secretary: Miss D. Crawford 


The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in 1823 for the study of the history, 
sociology, institutions, manners, customs, languages, art, archaeology and 
literature of Asia. The Society’s Library contains about 80,000 books, with 
Sanskrit, Pali, Hindi, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Malay, Javanese, Tibetan, 
Sinhalese, Burmese and Siamese manuscripts. It operates several trust funds for 
the publication of books on Oriental subjects, and publishes a Journal. 


THE ROYAL CENTRAL ASIAN SOCIETY 


12 Orange Street, Haymarket, London W.C.2 
(Whitehall 4823) 


President: Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir William Dickson. GCB, KBE, DSO, AFC 
Chairman of Council: Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, GCMG, KCB. KCIE, CSI 
Hon. Secretaries: Group Captain H. St. Clair Smallwood, OBE; 
C. Rees Jenkins; Sir Hugh Dow, Gcit, Kcst: H. J. Evans, CMG 
Secretary: Miss M. K. Marsh 


The Royal Central Asian Society, founded in 1901, seeks to maintain in Britain 
a centre for the collection and diffusion of up-to-date information concerning 
the culture and current affairs of the whole of Asia, and to promote friendship 
between the peoples of the Commonwealth and the peoples of Asia. The Society 
has a world-wide membership, and provides a centre in London through which 
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information can be circulated on all aspects of life in those areas, including 
modern developments. The quarterly Journal includes reports on the Society’s 
lectures, discussions and papers, and also reviews of books dealing with Asia. 
A library of 5,000 books, periodicals etc. is available to members and students. 


THE ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY 
Northumberland Avenue, London W.C.2 (Whitehall 6733) 


Patrons: Her Majesty The Queen: 
H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
Grand President: H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, KG 
Patron of the Companions: H.R.H. Princess Alexandra The Hon. Mrs. Angus Ogilvy, Gcvo 
President: The Rt. Hon. Viscount Boyd of Merton, CH 
Chairman of Centra Council: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Glendevon, Pc 
Deputy Chairmen: 
Sir Gilbert Rennie, GBE, KCMG, MC.; Sir Arthur Kirby, KBE, CMG 
Secretary-General: D. K. Daniels, CBE 
Hon. Treasurer: M. H. Oram, TD 


The Royal Commonwealth Society is the oldest of the voluntary organizations 
concerned with Commonwealth affairs. For nearly one hundred years its object 
has been to promote knowledge and understanding among the peoples of the 
Commonwealth. Membership is open to all citizens of the Commonwealth who 
believe in the aims and objects of the Society. It receives no subsidy; it has no 
politics; its members are of all ages, and of any colour, race or creed. 

The Headquarters in Northumberland Avenue provides excellent club, 
residential and catering facilities, and acts as a central meeting place for the 
31,000 members from all parts of Britain and the world. It is also the centre of this 
learned Society’s varied cultural and educational activities, and possesses a 
Library, with a unique collection of over 350,000 books, pamphlets and other 
material on the Commonwealth. Other activities include weekly lunch-time 
meetings, conferences, summer schools in the provinces, discussion groups, etc., 
and issue of the Commonwealth Journal which goes to all members. Much is 
also done to interest the youth of today in Commonwealth affairs by study 
conferences and there is a special section of the Society for those under twenty- 
five years of age. Conferences for businessmen on Commonwealth Countries 
and on the wider aspects of Commonwealth trade are held regularly. 

The Society has Branches and Honorary Representatives in the following 
overseas Commonwealth countries: 

BRANCHES: 


CANADA 


Canadian National Council: 

Hon. President: H.E. General The Rt. Hon. 
George P. Vanier, DSO, MC, CD (Governor- 
General of Canada) 

Chairman: W. G. Buchanan (Montreal) 

Deputy-Chairman: Rear Admiral H. F. 
Pullen, OBE, CD, RCN (retd.) (Nova 
Scotia) 

*Montreal 

Hon. Secretary: Mrs. J. M. Merriman 

1621 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 


Nova Scotia 
Hon. Secretary: W. A. Speed, P.O. Box 53, 
Halifax 


* An office exists at this Branch. 


Toronto 


Hon. Secretary: John H. Hall, Hall Public 
Relations Ltd., Suite 1102, 372 Bay St., 
Toronto 


British Columbia 
Hon. Secretary (Mainland): Mrs. Peter 
Sharp, Suite 104, 570 Granville Street, 
Vancouver 
Hon. Secretary (Vancouver Island): 
Mrs. W. J. Johnstone, Box 1448, Victoria 


Ottawa 


Hon. Secretary: Murray Inch, Apt. 306, 57 
Bayswater Road, Ottawa 
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BRANCHES—continued 


Manitoba 
Hon. Secretary: V. L. Baird, LLB, 4-356 Main 
Street, Winnipeg 1 


AUSTRALIA 


Australian National Council: 
President: Brigadier Sir Bernard Evans, pso, 
ED 
Secretary: Mrs. J. Doylend, 3p 


Australian Capital Territory 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. H. S. Hodges, The 
Royal Commonwealth Society, P.O 
Box 18, Canberra 


*New South Wales 
Secretary: Miss Diana Crook, 17 Bligh 
Street, Sydney 
Hon. Secretaries, sub-branches: Rev. 
L. C. R. Smith (Newcastle); Mrs. I. C. G. 
Carpenter (Orange); (Vacant) (Wagga 
Wagga) 


Northern Territory 
Hon. Secretary: P.O. Box 109, Darwin 


*Queensland 
Hon. Secretary: Miss J. Schweikert, The 
Royal Commonwealth Society, 173 Wick- 
ham Terrace, Brisbane 


*South Australia 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. S. E. Eglinton, The 
Royal Commonwealth Society, 160 East 
Terrace, Adelaide 


*Western Australia 
Hon. Sccretary: Mrs. W. C. West, JP, 
The Royal Commonwealth Society, 183 
Roberts Road, Subiaco, Perth 


Tasmania 
Hon. Secretary: Miss M. Watchorn, 380 
Huon Road, South Hobart 
Hon. Secretary: (Northern Tasmania): Mrs. 
H. Gordon, P.O. Box 549, Launceston 
Hon. Secretary, sub-branch (Devonport): 
Miss S. Ponsonby 


*Victoria 
Secretary: H. A. Bartlett, 22 Queens Road, 
South Melbourne S.C.2 
Hon. Secretary, *sub-branch (Geelong): 
R. Cooling 


New ZEALAND 


* Auckland 
Secretary: Major E. C. Green, MBE, JP, 
The Royal Commonwealth Society, 
Queen’s Arcade, Queen Street 


*Canterburv 
Hon. Secretary: R. C. Halliday, c/o P.O. 
Box 901, Christchurch 


Otago 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. °R. O. Talbot, 24 
Grendon Street, Dunedin 


*Wellington 
Hon. Secretary: Mrs. E. Anderson, Wake- 
field House, 90 The Terrace, P.O. Box 3253 


CEYLON 
Hon. Secretary: P. R. Sittampalam, 22 Deal 
Place, Kollupitiya, Colombo 3 


MALAYSIA . 
Hon. Secretary: Alexander Lee Yu Lung, c/o 
Skrine Co., 44 Jalan Pudu, Kuala Lumpur 


NIGERIA 


Hon. Sccretary: O. Okunrinboye, P.O. Box 
1535, Lagos 


KENYA 


Hon. Secretary: Mrs. D. Smith, Royal 
Commonwealth Society, Haig House, 
Queensway, P.O. Box 697, Nairobi 


RHODESIA 


Salisbury 
Hon Secretary: R. G. Kerswell, LLB, P.O. 
Box 1499 


Bulawayo 
Hon. oe Miss Una Etheridge, P.O. 
Box 1369 


Fiyi 
Hon. Secretary: Brian V. Davies, MA, c/o 
Secretariat, Suva 


BERMUDA 
Hon. Secretary: I. K. M. Esslemont, c/o 
Bank of Bermuda, Hamilton 


HoNorRARY REPRESENTATIVES: 


Canada 
Newfoundland: N. H. A. Goodridge, LL B, 
St. John’s 


India 
Bihar: G. W. Ellis 

Bombay: T. Parameshwar | 
Calcutta: D. J. R. Petitpierre 
Madras: A. V. Thomas 


Ghana 
Accra: K. B. Ayensu 


Malaysia 


Ipoh: W. J. Huntsman 
Jesselton: A. R. Wilkey, MBE 
Sarawak: W. J. Chater 


Singapore 

George G. Thomson, OBE 
Nigeria 

Kaduna: I. J. D. Durlong 


* Premises or offices exist at these Branches. 
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HONORARY REPRESENTATIVES :—continued 


Cyprus 
Limassol: Major H. Martin Williamson, 
MBE 
Nicosia: G. A. Gabrielides 


Sierra Leone 
Freetown: S. V. Wright, 1so 


Tanzania 
Arusha: Lieutenant-Colonel H. S. Weston, 
OBE 
Dar es Salaam: J. K. Chande 
Tanga: A. L. le Maitre, OBE 


Jamaica 
Kingston: Dr. F. Gerald Lucas 


Uganda 
Mbale: Rev. K. H. Sharpe 


Kenya 
Rumuruti: W. G. Edwards, Mc 


Malawi 
Blantyre: Frederick M. Withers, MBE 
Cholo: Mrs. G. D. Hayes 
Zomba: K. J. Barnes, MBE 


Malta, G.C. 
Hon Mabel Strickland, OBE 


Zambia 
Fort Jameson: T. C. Moore 
Luanshya: Mrs. Rene Nicklin 
Lusaka: A. F. Evans, FRICS 
Ndola: H. J. Barclay 


The Gambia 
Bathurst: C. L. Carayol 


Bahamas 
Oris S. Russell 


Barbados 
Captain G. H. Hunte 


British Guiana 
Georgetown: Miss Olive Rose, MBE 


British Honduras 
Belize: L. P. Ayuso; O. N. D. Phillips, MBE 


British Solomon Is. 
Honiara: T. Russell, OBE 


Gibraltar 
L. H. Cardona 
Grenada 
Captain J. W. C. Treeby, ED 
Hong Kong 
J. D. Clague, CBE, MC 
Mauritius 
L. J. Hein 
Montserrat 


J. C. Llewellyn Wall, OBE 


Persian Gulf 
Doha: Dr. A. G. Gotting 


St. Kitts 
E. Karney R. Osborne 


St. Lucia 
Maurice H. Swabey 


Seychelles 
Mahé: Douglas Bailey, OBE 


Swaziland 
Mbabane: F. W. Sutton, FRICS 


ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY FOR THE BLIND 
46 Victoria Street, London S.W.1 (Tate Gallery 3228-9) 
Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 


President: H.R.H. Princess Alexandra The Hon. Mrs. Angus Ogilvy, Gcvo 


Vice-Presidents: The Secretaries of State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies; 
Dr. Helen A. Keller; 
The President of the Canadian National Institute for the Blind; 
Sir Bernard Reilly, KCMG, CIE, OBE; W. McG. Eagar, CBE 
Chairman: Sir Hilary Blood, GBE, KCMG 
Vice-Chairman: L. D. Spicer, DSO, MC 
Hon. Treasurer: E. A. Ockenden 
Chairman of Appeals Council: A. R. Woolley, Dso 
Director: John Wilson, OBE 


The Royal Commonwealth Society for the Blind (previously the British Empire 
Society for the Blind) was set up as an independent corporation in January 1950. 
Its objects are to stimulate official and voluntary action and to take the lead in a 
movement ‘to promote the welfare, education and employment of the blind, and 
to prevent blindness’. Its operational area originally included British Colonies not 
having responsible government, British Protectorates, Protected States and 
British Trust Territories, but provision was made for this area to be extended 
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by the Executive Council of the Society to include British territories with 
responsible government and those administered as a Condominium to which the 
British Government was a party. 

Its area of operation was further extended in 1957 to enable the Society not 
only to continue working in those countries which had attained independence 
within the Commonwealth but also to undertake central activities for the benefit 
of organizations for the blind throughout the Commonwealth as a whole. 

The Society has assisted in such activities as the establishment of some 100 
schools and training centres, registration of the blind, Braille production, 
training in welfare work among the blind and research into the cause of certain 
types of blindness. It is also working with governments and organizations in 
various territories in the prevention of blindness, in the experimental develop- 
ment of new types of training for blind farmers, peasant cultivators and village 
craftsmen and in projects of ‘open’ education whereby blind children are educated 
in ordinary primary schools. 

It has established a Commonwealth Scholarship Fund to assist those wishing 
to obtain special qualifications in ophthalmology, to help defray the cost of 
training blind welfare workers and to provide financial assistance in other 
deserving cases, e.g. by meeting the cost of attendance at a useful international 
conference or by financing a publication or investigation. 


ROYAL INDIA, PAKISTAN AND CEYLON SOCIETY 


2 Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London E C.4 
(Fleet Street 8515) 
President: Rt. Hon. the Earl of Inchcape 
Chairman: Baron Butler of Saffron Walden, CH 
Joint Vice-Chairmen: Baroness Ravensdale of Kedleston; Christmas Humphreys, Qc 
Hon. Secretary: R. T. Cochran, CBE 


Hon. Treasurer: K. F. L. Harris, FCA 
Hon. Social Secretary: Mrs. E. C. Ormond 


The Society was founded as the India Society in 1910 by a small body of artists 
and men of letters, British and Indian, with a view to promoting in the West and 
in India a better understanding and appreciation of the cultures of the sub-con- 
tinent. In 1950 the Society was expanded to include Ceylon. It holds itself aloof 
from politics and seeks to unite all in the study and admiration of all that is 
beautiful and noble in the field of Indian, Pakistani and Ceylonese cultural 
achievement whether found in India, Pakistan and Ceylon or in those countries 
which have been influenced by or have influenced them. 

The Society operates through the holding of lectures, film shows, dance- 
recitals, exhibitions of modern artists, music recitals and social functions, by 
the provision of books and by the issue of a thrice-yearly journal Asian Review 
and Art and Letters. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Chatham House, 10 St. James’s Square, London S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2233) 


Presidents: Baroness Asquith of Yarnbury, DBE; Rt. Hon. Earl Attlee, KG, OM, CH; 
Rt. Hon. The Earl of Avon, KG, MC 
Chairman of Council: The Lord Strang, GcB, GCMG, MBE 
Vice-Chairman of Council: Air Chief Marshal Sir William Elliot, 
GCVO, KCB, KBE, DFC 

Hon. Treasurer: David Rae Smith, Mc 

Director: Rt. Hon. Kenneth Younger 

Director of Studies: Andrew Shonfield 
The Institute is an unofficial non-partisan organization founded during the 
Peace Conference in Paris as a result of a meeting held at the Hotel Majestic 
on 30th May 1919 by members of the British, Dominions and United States 
Delegations. It was originally envisaged as an Institute with British and American 
branches, but it was later decided to form separate organizations, the Council 
on Foreign Relations in New York and the British Institute of International 
Affairs. This body was accordingly inaugurated in London on Sth July 1920 
and received a Royal Charter under its present title in 1926. 

The objects of the Institute are the advancement of the science of inter- 
national politics, economics and jurisprudence; the provision of information 
by lectures, publications and in other ways; and the encouragement of similar 
activities within the Commonwealth. 

The Charter precludes the Institute from expressing a corporate opinion on 
any aspect of international affairs. Opinions expressed in its publications or in 
lectures delivered at Chatham House are those of the individual writers and 
speakers. Membership of the Institute is confined to British subjects, who are 
elected on account of a special competence or interest in some aspect of inter- 
national affairs. 

The Institute publishes a Survey of International Affairs, a wide range of 
books and quarterly and monthly journals and maintains an extensive Library 
and Press Archives. It organizes private meetings, discussions and study groups 
on current problems. 

Commonwealth conferences are held at intervals in different Commonwealth 
countries, the most recent having taken place in Delhi ip January 1965. 


THE ROYAL OVER-SEAS LEAGUE 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter) 
Over-Seas House, Park Place, St. James’s Street, London S.W.1 
(Hyde Park 5051) 
Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
Grand President: Admiral of the Fleet The Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
KG, PC, GCB, OM, GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, DSO, DCL, LLD 
President: Sir Angus Gillan, KBE, CMG 
Chairman: Sir James Robertson, KT, GCMG, GCVO, KBE 
Director-General: Philip Crawshaw, CBE 
Secretary: Miss J. Bond 
The objects of the Royal Over-Seas League are to promote friendship and under- 
standing among the people of the Commonwealth. Membership is open to all 
British subjects and Commonwealth citizens. In addition citizens of any other 
country which has at any time since the Ist January 1910 been in or formed 
part of the British Empire or Commonwealth or has been connected by mandate 
or by any other constitutional link with the British Commonwealth, are eligible 
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for Affiliated Membership. Affiliated Members pay the same fees and enjoy 
the same privileges but are not entitled to attend any Annual or Special General 
Meetings. 

There are 17 branches with premises, 40 branches with Committees, and 
103 Honorary Corresponding Secretaries throughout the world. The League 
publishes a quarterly journal Overseas. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS 
John Adam Street, London W.C.2 (Trafalgar 2366) 
Patron: Her Majesty The Queen 
President: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, kG, KT, GBE 
Chairman of Council: The Hon. G. C. H. Chubb, ma 
Secretary: G. E. Mercer, BA 
Secretary, Commonwealth Section Committee: J. S. Skidmore 
The Royal Society of Arts, which was founded in 1754 ‘for the encouragement of 
arts, manufactures and commerce’, is one of the oldest learned societies in 
Britain, and has a unique function as an unspecialized and independent 
organization. 

The Society’s activities are multifarious, and include the arranging of authori- 
tative lectures on the wide range of subjects covered by ‘arts, manufactures and 
commerce’, the offer of substantial bursaries to students of industrial art, 
the granting of honours to eminent industrial designers and rewards for seaman- 
ship, the holding of exhibitions, and the conducting of examinations, particu- 
larly in subjects related to commerce. 

Since its beginning the Society has taken an active interest in the affairs of what 
is now the Commonwealth, and this is today pursued through its Commonwealth 
Section, which arranges for a number of important papers to be read each year on 
recent developments overseas. The Section administers the R. B. Bennett 
Commonwealth Bequest under which a prize of 100 guineas is awarded every 
third year for an outstanding contribution to the promotion of the arts, agri- 
culture, industry or commerce within the Commonwealth. Awards for 
documentary film production in the Commonwealth and for outstanding 
contributions to journalism in the Commonwealth are also made, in alternate 
years. 

Fellows of the Society are to be found in many parts of the world, and through 
its monthly Journal are kept informed of the latest ideas and progress in the fields 
with which it is concerned. 


THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
10 Grosvenor Crescent, London S.W.1 (Belgravia 5231) 
Director-General: Sir Philip Southwell, cBE, MC 
Secretary: Licutenant-Colonel J. E. F. Gueritz, MA(Oxon) 
The St. John Ambulance Association, one of the three Foundations of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem (see above), was founded in 1877 to spread 
the knowledge of First Aid, Nursing, Child Care and Hygiene. Teaching 
Manuals on these subjects are published in many languages. Classes are organized 
in England and Wales with the help of voluntary workers, as well as throughout 
the Commonwealth and elsewhere overseas. Successful candidates at examina- 
tions are awarded Certificates, of which over 11,000,000 have been issued. 
Specialized courses are held on First Aid in Mines and Occupational First Aid 
and for Air Attendants. (See also the St. John Ambulance Brigade below.) 
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THE ST. JOHN AMBULANCE BRIGADE 
8 Grosyenor Crescent, London S.W.1 (Belgravia 5231) 


Commissioner-in-Chief: Rear-Admiral Royer Dick, cB, CBE, DSC 
Superintendent-in-Chief: Marjorie, Countess of Brecknock 
Controller Overseas: Colonel W. L. R. Benyon 


The St. John Ambulance Brigade, which is a Foundation of the Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem (see above), was founded in 1887 when holders of The St. 
John Ambulance Association First Aid Certificates (see above) formed themselves 
into uniformed groups to assist with public duties. Since then the Brigade has 
expanded enormously and there are now units in all the independent Priories as 
well as in all other independent Commonwealth countries and in most of the 
British overseas territories. 

The Brigade is organized primarily in Divisions which are grouped into Areas 
and Districts in the larger territories, while the whole is administered by the 
Commissioner-in-Chief in London through the Controller Overseas. The 
Brigade issues its own regulations. 

Districts and Divisions are financially supported by local voluntary contribu- 
tions although for specific major undertakings help is sometimes given from the 
funds of the Order. 

It has an Adult and a Cadet branch comprising both Ambulance (male) and 
Nursing (female) members, at present totalling 57,000 adults and 63,000 cadets 
in Britain with 107,000 adults and 34,500 cadets overseas. The hours of public 
duties in Britain amount to nearly four million yearly and over 360,000 cases 
are treated annually. 

The work of the Brigade is entirely voluntary and members give their spare 
time to public duties whenever their services are called upon. They also attend 
regular lectures and practices in the evenings and a yearly re-examination must 
be taken by all members. 

The services of the Brigade may be utilized by anyone and members undertake 
a wide variety of duties, ranging from attendance at sporting events, cinema and 
theatre duty, voluntary escorts by land, sea or air for children and the sick, to 
the provision of nursing in the home and relief staff for hospitals during emerg- 
encies, such as those caused by epidemics or by rail or air disasters. 

The provision, equipment and maintenance of ambulances, beach and road 
huts, together with the material used for treating casualties, is undertaken by 
members from their own funds. In most cases the members provide their own 
uniforms. 

There are no distinctions of race, class or creed within the Brigade and anyone 
who is prepared to train and devote time to this work may join the Brigade. 


THE SARAWAK ASSOCIATION 
Drayton Cottage, Swavesey, Cambridge (Swavesey 307) 


Patron: His Highness Captain Bertram Brooke, Tuan Muda of Sarawak 
President: E. H. Elam, MA 
Secretary: Miss Helen Wallis, MBE 


The Association was founded on 9th July 1924 and has some 450 members. 
Under the Rules of the Association persons who are or who have been connected 
with Sarawak by official or business relations, or who have lived in Sarawak for 
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not less than one year, are eligible for membership. The objects of the Associa- 
tion are to encourage its members to keep in touch with each other and to 
acquaint them with all matters of interest relating to Sarawak; to arrange social 
functions; and generally to further the interests and prosperity of Sarawak. The 
management of the Association is vested in a Committee consisting of a President 
and eight elected members. 


UGANDA-BRITAIN SOCIETY 


President: The Rt. Hon. Earl De La Warr, pc, GBE 
Vice-Presidents: (Not yet elected) 
Chairman of the Council: Dr. Kenneth Ingham, oBE, Mc 
Vice-Chairman: Lady Cohen 
Hon. Treasurer: R. W. Harvey 
Hon. Secretary: Dr. A. A. Alderdice 
The address of the Hon. Secretary is: 56 Queen Anne St., London W.1 (Welbeck 5961) 


The Uganda-Britain Society is a non-political organization founded in 1964 
with the object of promoting friendship and mutual understanding between 
Britain and Uganda. 

The Society aims to organize social and cultural activities for bringing 
Britons and Ugandans together and to form a meeting point for those Britons 
who have lived in Uganda and who wish to keep in touch with Uganda and each 
other. 

The Society arranges hospitality for Ugandan students in Britain. 

Membership is open to Ugandans and Britons interested in Uganda. The 
annual subscription is 15s. for husband and wife and 10s. 6d. single. Ugandan 
students in Britain pay a reduced subscription of 2s. 6d. Firms and other bodies 
with interests in Uganda are eligible to join as corporate members for an annual 
subscription of £10. 


THE VICTORIA LEAGUE FOR 
COMMONWEALTH FRIENDSHIP 
38 Chesham Place, London S.W.1 (Belgravia 2201-5) 


Patrons: Her Majesty The Queen; 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother 
President: H.R.H. Princess Alice Countess of Athlone, GCVvO, GBE 
President, Younger Members’ Group: H.R.H. The Princess Margaret, 
Countess of Snowdon, Gcvo 
Deputy Presidents: Her Grace The Dowager Duchess of Devonshire, GCVo, CBE; 
Sir Ivison Macadam, Cvo, CBE 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Twining, GCMG, MBE 
Deputy Chairman: Sir Kenneth Blackburne, GCMG, GBE 
Vice-Chairmen: 
The Lady Rayleigh; Mrs. S. Kingsley, ope; Sir Arthur Harford, Bt., Jp; Mrs. D. Lush, MBE; 
Allison, Viscountess Dunrossil; E. V. Whitcombe, CBE 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir Isaac Wolfson, Bt., LLD (London), Hon FRCP 
General Secretary: J. V. Shaw 


The Victoria League is a voluntary organization founded in 1901 to further 
personal friendship between all peoples of the Commonwealth irrespective of 
race, creed or political opinion. There are Victoria Leagues and representatives 
throughout the Commonwealth with a membership of about 30,000. 
Hospitality is arranged in private homes for visitors from other parts of the 
Commonwealth. Victoria Leagues overseas ‘are reciprocal. There are hostels in 
London and Birmingham for students. Books and newspapers are despatched 
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to other Commonwealth countries, and children are helped to get into touch by 
correspondence. 

The younger generation have their own department called the Younger 
Members’ Group which has an age limit of 18-29 years. 

Victoria League House in Edinburgh is the headquarters in Scotland and is 
residential. 

In Canada the Victoria Leaguc is affiliated with the Imperial Order Daughters 
of the Empire. 


VOLUNTARY SERVICE OVERSEAS 
3 Hanover Street, London W.1. (Hyde Park 0501) 


Patron: H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, KG, KT, GBE 
Chairman: Rt. Hon. Viscount Amory of Tiverton, PC, GCMG, TD, DL 
Hon. Treasurer: Sir George Schuster, KCSI, KCMG, CBE, MC 
Director: D. H. Whiting, OBE, MA 
Assistant Director: E. R. Chadwick, OBE, BSC 
Secretary: G. L. Stephenson, MA 
Voluntary Service Overseas is an independent voluntary organization formed 
in September 1958 to provide temporary auxiliaries to help with projects of 
education and social service in the developing countries and, at the same time, to 
give selected young people from Britain the opportunity of working alongside 
local people under challenging conditions overseas. Its Council is formed of 
distinguished people drawn from all walks of life, and includes Members of 
Parliament from the three major political parties, headmasters, business men, 
and officials from voluntary organizations. Since its inception, Voluntary 
Service Overseas has sent more than 1,800 volunteers to some 67 different 
countries mostly within the Commonwealth. In 1965/66 there were over 1,000 
volunteers in the field, more than half of them graduates or with professional 
qualifications. 

Volunteers are sent overseas only at the request of overseas Governments, 
Christian Councils or other agencies. They are sent to help in social welfare 
work, in schools, universities, youth clubs, hospitals, rural development and 
community projects, refugee camps, centres of technical instruction, construc- 
tional work and in many other fields where the attitude of mind of the volunteer 
and a readiness to work alongside local people may be as important as specialized 
experience. Volunteers normally work singly, but may find themselves working 
in pairs or even as members of a team, according to the circumstances. Once they 
have arrived in the territory concerned, responsibility for their work is assumed 
by the agency which has asked for them. While they are overseas their welfare is 
looked after by the local British Council representatives, who act as VSO’s 
overseas arm in the countries where they are serving. 

Applicants must be British or Commonwealth citizens who are normally 
resident in the British Isles, be eighteen years of age or more and physically fit. 
In the case of school-leavers a good academic record is needed for the majority 
of projects, with two or three passes at A level; experience of practical hobbies, 
music, games, Outward Bound and Duke of Edinburgh’s Award also enhance a 
volunteer’s value. Ex-apprentices from industry are required to have Ordinary 
National Certificate or City and Guilds qualifications. For graduates there 
are openings for those possessing degrees in almost any subject. Quality is more 
important than qualifications; what is most needed is a combination of relia- 
bility and adaptability, energy and a generosity of spirit that will enable a volun- 
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teer to communicate enthusiasm and understanding. The period of service is in 
almost every case 12 months, beginning in autumn; in the case of graduates 
the term of service may be renewed by mutual consent. 

VSO arranges and pays for travel to and from the overseas country. The host 
country supplies board and lodging, medical care if needed, pocket money of 
between £1 and £3 each week and the cost of any necessary local travel. VSO 
has the task of raising funds to cover the cost of travel, insurance and admin- 
istration, and the British Government, through the Ministry of Overseas Develop- 
ment, provides a subsidy equivalent to 75% of the cost of each volunteer. In the 
case of school-leavers and ex-apprentices, however, this is limited to a quota of 
400 volunteers. | 

Further particulars and application forms for prospective volunteers may be 
obtained from the Secretary. 


THE WEST AFRICA COMMITTEE 
Blossoms Inn, 23 Lawrence Lane, London E.C.2 (Metropolitan 9491/2) 


Chairman: W. T. G. Gates 
Adviser: General Sir Frank Simpson, GBE, KCB, DSO, DL 
Secretary: W. L. Rolleston, CMG, OBE 
Assistant Secretary: Group Captain P. R. Magrath 


The West Africa Committee has been in existence, as an independent organiza- 
tion, since May 1956. Its objects are to facilitate effective contribution towards 
the economic development of the West African countries of Ghana, Nigeria, 
Sierra Leone and The Gambia by companies and firms from other countries, 
to the mutual economic advantage of those West African countries and the 
members. 

The Committee has about 150 members, representing trading concerns, 
banking, industrialists, shipping, mining, plantations, petroleum industry, 
insurance and professional firms. Membership is not limited to British concerns, 
but only those which are predominantly expatriate in character are eligible. 
over 20 per cent of the members are from countries other than Britain. 

The Committee maintains representatives in Ghana and in Nigeria and its 
Adviser, General Sir Frank Simpson, makes periodical visits to West Africa. 


THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE 
40 Norfolk Street, London W.C.2 (Temple Bar 8922-5) 


President: Sir Jock Campbell 
Chairman: W. A. Du Buisson 
Secretary: Lieutenant-Colonel M. R. Robinson, pso 


The Committee, which was established circa 1750 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1904, is an association of British subjects and firms who are interested 
in, and desire to promote, the agricultural and manufacturing industries and 
trade of the West Indies, British Guiana and British Honduras in order to 
increase the general welfare of the territories. 

Members receive the Chronicle of the West India Committee, published 
monthly. 

The Committee Rooms contain a comprehensive West Indian Reference 
Library. Reading and writing rooms are also available to West Indian visitors to 
London. 
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WILLIAM GOODENOUGH HOUSE 
(The Dominion Students’ Hall Trust) 
Mecklenburgh Square, London W.C.1 (Terminus 3686) 


Chairman of Council of Governors: Sir Julian Crossley 
Warden: Brigadier E. C. Pepper, CBE, DSO, DL 
Controller: Miss J. S. M. Dannatt, MA 
William Goodenough House was’opened in 1957 with the object of providing 
similar accommodation and amenities to London House for women students 
and married students from the Commonwealth and from the United States of 
America. The funds are derived from the Lord Mayor’s National Thanksgiving 
Fund, which was launched in 1950. There is single accommodation for 112 
women students, and self-contained furnished flats for 50 married students. 
William Goodenough House provides every amenity, with common-rooms, 
tennis court, piano room, laundry, nursery, etc., and most London House 
facilities are available to residents, e.g. library, squash courts, snack bar. 


(See also London House) 


THE WOMEN’S CORONA SOCIETY 


2 Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1 
(Victoria 2377, Ext. 580) 
President: Miss F. H. Gwilliam, OBE 
Deputy-President: Mrs. C. R. V. Bell, MBE 
Vice-Presidents: Lady Macpherson; Lady Poynton; Lady Paskin, MBE; 
Lady Sandford; Mrs. Shepheard; Lady Seel 
Chairman: Lady Kirby 
Vice-Chairman: Mrs. T. Brady 
Hon. Treasurer: Mrs. F. Davidson 
Organizing Secretary: Mrs. I. T. Nance 
Conference Secretary: Mrs. S. Grossmith 
Headquarters Secretary: Miss M. Guest 


The Women’s Corona Society is an independent voluntary organization whose 
membership, chiefly in Britain and the developing countries of the Common- 
wealth, includes women of many races. To promote friendship among them 
is the overall aim of the Society and its work is mainly concerned with giving 
help and advice to women preparing to live in a country other than their own 
and, on their arrival, providing opportunities of meeting women of the country 
and of taking part with them in the life of and service to the community. 

Though founded in 1937 by Lady Graeme Thomson, the Women’s Corona 
Society was not able to begin its active work until 1950 when, with the help 
of the Colonial Office, a bureau was set up to give information to women 
going overseas. At that time membership was open only to women connected 
with Government service but as branches were formed overseas other women 
became interested and membership was opened to any woman of whatever 
nationality in active sympathy with the Society’s work. 

From 1950 onwards the work of the Society widened in scope. Services 
provided by the forty Corona bodies overseas vary according to local needs 
but include aid to hospitals, orphanages and adult education, as well as the 
provision of some schools and day nurseries. 

The Society’s social gatherings overseas and in several parts of Britain give 
women of different countries the chance to meet and discuss personal problems 
and new developments in various parts of the Commonwealth. These are also 
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the subject of conferences and introductory courses organised by Headquarters 
in London. Services include individual help such as the meeting of members’ 
children and hospitality for overseas visitors and the staffing of a Bureau 
providing information for women going overseas or visiting the United Kingdom. 


THE WOMEN’S COUNCIL 


(Co-operating with Women of India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, Japan, Iran, Korea, Sikkim 
and Nepal) 
President: The Hon. Lady Egerton 
Vice-Presidents: Mrs. Audrey Chitty, OBE, TD; Miss Maud Dickinson 
Hon. Vice-Presidents: Lady Nye; Lady Templer 


Chairman: Mrs. Winifred Holmes 
Hon. Secretary: Miss W. M. Wilson, MBE 


The address of the Hon. Secretary is: 8B Ellerdale Road, London N.W.3 


The Women’s Council, which is non-political and non-sectarian, developed out 
of the Women’s Advisory Council on Indian Affairs, which was founded over 
thirty years ago at the time of the first Round Table Conference. Pakistan and 
Ceylon joined the Women’s Council in 1949, Indonesia in 1959, the Federation 
of Malaya (now Malaysia) in 1960, Thailand and the Philippines in 1960, 
Japan and Iran in 1962, Korea in 1963, and Sikkim and Nepal in 1964. 

The aims of the Women’s Council are to promote among British Women’s 
Organizations interest in and knowledge of the affairs of Asian countries, 
especially as these affect women and their position in public life, to provide for 
co-operation with organized women in these countries and to promote contacts 
between British women and women from these countries who are resident in or 
visiting Britain. 

It carries out these aims by holding meetings at which leading women from 
Asia talk about their countries and their work, by giving informal hospitality 
for visitors from Asia to meet British women with the same interests, by helping 
Asian women students, by arranging for Asian visitors to attend conferences 
held by women’s and social welfare organizations in Britain, by helping visitors 
to hear talks on British social services and to visit institutions, by arranging 
for women speakers from Asia to address British women’s organizations, clubs 
and schools, and by publishing a Bulletin containing news from co-operating 
countries and reports of the Council’s activities. 

The Women’s Council is formally linked with 40 women’s organizations in 
Britain, co-operates with many others and has a large number of individual 
members. The afnual subscription for organizations and individuals, which 
includes the Bulletin, is £1. 


WOMEN SPEAKERS FOR THE COMMONWEALTH 


c/o The Women’s Corona Society, 
2 Sanctuary Buildings, Great Smith Street, London S.W.1 
(Victoria 2377 Exts. 580 and 582) 


Secretary: Mrs. C. R. V. Bell, MBE, BA 


This Panel includes women from all parts of the Commonwealth who are pre- 
pared to accept engagements to speak at women’s clubs, luncheons and so on. 
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All have personal knowledge of their subject, and all are in a position to give 
accurate, up-to-date information about the countries where they have lived. 

The Panel maintains contact with other Commonwealth organizations such 
as the Royal Commonwealth Society and the English-Speaking Union, and 
no charge is made for speakers’ services except for reimbursement of out-of- 
pocket expenses. Names and addresses are available from the Secretary, and 
organizations are asked to make all the necessary arrangements with the 
speakers. 


ZEBRA HOUSE COUNCIL 
3 Marloes Road, London W.8 (Fremantle 2127) 


Patrons: 
Lady Beit Patrick Gordon Walker 
Lady Ravensdale L. van der Post 
Viscount Chandos Lord Walston 
Lord Fisher of Lambeth Lord Vernon 


Chairman: Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, GCMG, MP 
Secretary: Miss Marigold Hutton 


Zebra House was founded in 1958 by a small voluntary group concerned about 
the welfare of Commonwealth students in this country, particularly from Africa, 
and the first house was bought with their own funds. The aim of the Zebra House 
Council is to provide good accommodation for Commonwealth students at a 
modest cost, within a student’s normal reach. The Council also runs, in Primrose 
Hill, Regents Park, the only block of flats in London where married students 
can live with their families—Impala House. 
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II]. COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND SOCIETIES 


COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
33 Hill Street, London W.1 (Mayfair 8484) 


Chairman: Lord Howick of Glendale, GCMG, KCVO 
General Manager: W. Rendell, FCA 


The CDC was established by Act of Parliament in 1948 to assist the economic 
development of dependent territories of the Commonwealth. The original 
and subsequent Acts setting out the Corporation’s functions and responsibilities 
were consolidated in the Overseas Resources Development Act, 1959. 

The Commonwealth Development Act, 1963, restored CDC’s full powers of 
operation in all those Commonwealth countries which had achieved indepen- 
dence since the date of CDC’s establishment in 1948 and changed the name from 
Colonial Development Corporation to Commonwealth Development Corpora- 
tion. With the agreement of the Governments concerned, CDC can also act as 
managing agents and render advisory services in any independent Common- 
wealth country. 

The Corporation has powers to undertake either alone, or in association with 
others, projects for the promotion or expansion of a wide range of enterprises, 
including agriculture, forestry, fisheries, mining, factories, electricity and water 
undertakings, transport, housing, hotels, building and engineering. 

The Corporation has powers to borrow up to £150 million on a long or 
medium term basis, and £10 million on short term. The Secretary of State is 
empowered to make advances from the Exchequer to the Corporation of up 
to £130 million outstanding at any one time within the total of £150 million. 

At the end of 1964 the corporation had outstanding about £88 million in 
advances from the Exchequer. It had 121 projects in Africa, the Caribbean and 
East Asia and the Pacific Islands, with an estimated commitment of over 
£119 million. Over half its commitments were for basic developments such as 
power, water, housing and transport; 21% were in agriculture, ranching, 
forestry and minerals, and 26:5 °% in factories and industrial development com- 
panies. Alongside the loans for public utility (infra-structure) purposes, CDC 
investment is increasingly directed to projects which involve association with, 
and support of, the peoples collectively and individually, in the countries in 
which it operates. These projects include smallholder schemes in agriculture 
(probably attached to nucleus estates), local development companies for industry, 
and mortgage companies for the prospective house purchaser. 

Typical projects are: public utility loans: £15 million to Central African 
Power Corporation (Kariba hydro-electric scheme) and £2 million to Guma 
Valley Water Company (Sierra Leone); industrial investments: £8-3 million in 
Usutu Pulp Co. Ltd. (Swaziland) and £1 million in Federation Chemicals Ltd. 
(Trinidad); agricultural estates: £2°5 million in Borneo Abaca Ltd. (Sabah) and 
£847,000 in Vipya Tung Estates (Malawi); agricultural smallholder schemes: 
£1°5 million in Kenya Tea Development Authority and £220,000 in Vuvulane 
Irrigated Farms (Swaziland); development companies: £2-9 million in Northern 
Nigerian Investments Ltd. and £500,000 in each of the development companies 
in Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda; house mortgage companies: £2-2 million in 
Malaya Borneo Building Society Ltd. and £3-8 million in Caribbean Housing 
Finance Corporation Ltd. (Jamaica). 
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COMMONWEALTH DEVELOPMENT FINANCE 
COMPANY LTD. 


1 Union Court, Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 (Avenue 9571) 


Chairman: Rt. Hon. Lord Godber 
Managing Director: A. S. G. Hoar 
Secretary: P. A. P. Robertson, CMG 


The Commonwealth Development Finance Company Ltd. was set up in March 
1953. Its authorized share capital is £30 million, of which £14.59 million is held 
by industrial, shipping, mining and banking interests in Britain and £11.74 
million by the Bank of England and certain Central Banks in the Common- 
wealth. The objects of the company are: 

(a) to provide financial assistance on a commercial basis for sound industrial 
development in Commonwealth countries, more particularly for projects 
conducted by private enterprise; 

(b) to co-operate with other organizations in Britain and overseas working 
in the same field, and with overseas capital markets; 

(c) to provide a channel through which Commonwealth countries may seek 
advice and assistance on development problems. 

In general the Company aims to invest in projects which, although soundly 
conceived and with good financial prospects, are unable to obtain sufficient 
capital from other sources. The Company works in close contact with City 
Finance Houses and, in approved cases, is willing to supplement what the market 
is prepared to lend. A wholly owned subsidiary commenced operations in 
Australia in September 1963. 

During its twelfth financial year the Company continued to make satisfactory 
progress and its commitments entered into up to the 31st March 1965S amounted 
to the sterling equivalent of over £303 million. 


CROWN AGENTS FOR OVERSEA GOVERNMENTS 
AND ADMINISTRATIONS 


4 Millbank, London S.W.1 (Abbey 7730) 


Senior Crown Agent: Sir Stephen Luke, KCMG 
Assistant Crown Agent: E. A. Morris, OBE 
Assistant Crown Agent and Engineer-in-Chief: J. H. P. Hawtrey, CBE 


The Crown Agents are the officially appointed business and financial agents 
of a large number of Governments and public authorities. These include the 
Governments of Bahrain, Ceylon, Cyprus, The Gambia, Ghana, Jamaica, 
Jordan, Kenya, Libya, Malawi, Malaysia, Malta, G.C., Federal Republic of 
Nigeria (including Regional Governments), Sierra Leone, Somali Republic, 
The United Republic of Tanzania, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, West Cam- 
eroon, Western Samoa, and Zambia, as well as all! the territories overseas under 
British administration or trusteeship. Other authorities for whom they act 
include the United Nations, municipalities, universities, and public utilities such 
as railway, electricity, broadcasting and water undertakings. The office is not a 
Department of the British Government, and no vote for it comes before the 
British Parliament. It is self-supporting, its funds being derived from fees 
charged to Principals from whom instructions are received direct. 

The work of the Crown Agents office includes the purchase, inspection, 
shipment and insurance of engineering plant and equipment and of stores of 
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all kinds; the design of engineering structures; the issue and management of 
loans and the investment of funds; the payment of salaries to officers on leave; 
the engagement of staff for certain oversea Government appointments; the 
booking of passages for Government officers and their families; and many 
other functions. 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT INSTITUTE LTD. 
160 Piccadilly, London W.1 (Hyde Park 2654) 


Council: 
Chairman. Sir Leslie Rowan, Managing Director, Vickers Limited 


Members (as on Ist October 1965): 


Richard Bailey, 
Industrial and Process Engineering 
Consultants 
W. D. Brown, 
Director, B.P. Trading Limited 
T. G. Beevor, 
International Finance Corporation 
Sir Sydney Caine, 
Director, London School of Economics and 
Political Science 
Sir Jock Campbell, 
Chairman, Booker Bros. McConnell & 
Company Limited 
Michael Clapham, 
Overseas Co-ordination Director, Imperial 
Chemical Industries Limited 
Leslie Farrer-Brown, 
Formerly Director, Nuffield Foundation 
Victor Feather, 
Assistant General Secretary, Trades Union 
Congress 
Lord Franks, 
Provost, Worcester College, Oxford 
Arthur Gaitskell, 
Board of Commonwealth Development 
Corporation 
Sir William Gorell-Barnes, 
Director, Harvey’s of Bristol 
Sir Kenneth Grubb, 
Chairman, Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs 
Sir William Lliff, 
Director, De La Rue Co. Limited 
Lady (Barbara Ward) Jackson, 
Authoress 
Absent on Government Service: 
Professor P. M. S. Blackett, 


Philip Mason, 

Director, Institute of Race Relations 
Sir John Maud, 

Master, University College, Oxford 
David Mynors, 

Director, Courtaulds Limited 
Sir Duncan Oppenheim, 

Chairman, British-American Tobacco 

Company Limited 
T. E. Peppercorn, 

Director, Dunlop Rubber Company Limited 
Sir Ronald Prain, 

Chairman, Roan Selection Trust 
Professor E. A. G. Robinson, 

Secretary, Royal Economic Society 
Lord Runcorn, 

Chairman, National Assistance Board 
R. G. Searight, 

Director, Shell International Petroleum 

Company Limited 
Frederic Seebohm, 

Chairman, Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
Andrew Shonfield, 

Director of Studies, Royal Institute of 

International Affairs 
R. H. Siddons, 

Director, Unilever Limited 
Sir Paul Sinker, 

Director-General, The British Council 
R. G. Soothill, 

Chairman, Turner and Newall Limited 
Sir Roger Stevens, 

Vice-Chancellor, Leeds University 
Donald Tyerman, 

Director, The Economist 


Deputy Chairman, Advisory Council on Technology, Ministry of Technology 


Lord Caradon, 


Minister of State for Foreign Affairs, U.K. Permanent Representative at the United Nations 


Executive and Research Staff: 


Director: William Clark 
Deputy Director and Director of Studies: Tom Soper 
Meetings and Publications: Guy Arnold 
Research Assistant: Teresa Hayter 
Research Assistant: Andrej Krassowski 
Reference and Documentation: Lotte Lowenthal 
Economics: D. J. Morgan 
Research Assistant: Adrian Moyes 
Assistant to Director: Michael Stevens 
Secretary: David Wauton 
Administration of Aid: John White 
Education and Technical Assistance: Peter Williams 
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The Overseas Development Institute was founded towards the end of 1960 
by a group of people with the belief that the economic development of the 
countries of Africa, Asia and South America, and their relations with the 
industrially developed areas of the world, are of crucial importance. 

Funds were received from the Ford Foundation, from British industry and 
commerce, and from the Nuffield Foundation. The Institute is non-profit-making. 
Its policies are determined by a Council which is independent and non-govern- 
mental. 

The main functions of ODI are:— 

(a) to provide a centre for work on development problems, but not to provide 

technical aid or financial help; 

(b) to direct studies of its own where necessary, and to encourage and assist 

workers on development topics; 

(c) to be a forum where those directly concerned with development can 

meet others and share ideas; 

(d) to spread the information collected as widely as possible among those 

working on development problems; 

(e) to keep the urgency of the problems before the public and the responsible 

authorities. 

To stimulate discussion ODI holds small meetings at which limited numbers 
of officials, businessmen, politicians and scholars may meet others who have 
first-hand experience of development problems. These meetings are by invitation 
only so that as wide a cross-section of the community as possible may attend 
them. There is no ordinary membership of the Institute. Speakers at the In- 
stitute have included the Prime Ministers of India and Nigeria, Ministers from 
nearly all Commonwealth countries and academic leaders from overseas. 

ODI tries to make it customary for visitors from overseas with a working 
interest in development to visit the Institute and discuss their problems. Their 
comments and information help ODI’s work, while the Institute can often 
provide useful contacts and advice. 

ODI also carries out its own researches on development aid and its effects. 
The first independent comprehensive survey of Britain’s aid to developing 
countries has been published and surveys of other donors are in progress. 
Work is also done on private and commercial organizations and on the effects 
of aid in developing countries. The results of the surveys are usually published. 


CHAPTER 7 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE 


T the Commonwealth Economic Conference in Montreal in September 
Aw the British Government offered to provide, for the many Common- 
wealth activities and meetings which are held in London, suitable premises 
which might be regarded as a Commonwealth centre. This suggestion was 
welcomed by the Conference, and in February 1959 the Prime Minister announced 
in the House of Commons that Her Majesty The Queen, who had shown a close 
personal interest in this project, had placed her Palace of Marlborough House 
at the disposal of the Government, so that it might be available for this purpose. 
Few structural alterations were needed but some adjustment and modernisa- 
tion was required to adapt the building to its new purpose, and new furnishings 
and equipment were installed. The initial cost of adapting the building was 
met by the British Government, who also bear the cost of maintenance. The 
Governments of the twelve countries then Members of the Commonwealth 
each presented six chairs for the main conference room. 

On 28th March 1962 Marlborough House came into use as a Commonwealth 
centre. 

The main purpose of Marlborough House is to serve as a centre for Common- 
wealth meetings in London. The most important of these meetings are the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings. Thirteen Meetings of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers have been held in London since 1944; the 1962 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meeting was the first to be held at Marlborough 
House. 

Marlborough House stands to the east of St. James’s Palace, between the 
Mall and Pall Mall. The main central part of the house now provides on the 
ground floor a suite of conference rooms for Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
Meetings and other Commonwealth meetings, together with secretariat offices, 
a reference library on Commonwealth subjects, and reception rooms. On the 
upper floors there are offices for Prime Ministers and their accompanying 
delegations and staffs. A small radio and television studio is in the basement. 

The East and West Wings contain the offices of the Commonwealth Secretariat, 
the Commonwealth Foundation, the Commonwealth Education Liaison Unit 
and that part of the Association of Commonwealth Universities which acts as 
the secretariat for the Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in Britain, 
as well as that section which assists overseas universities in the Commonwealth 
in their efforts to find suitable teaching and research staff. The Commonwealth 
Economic Committee which formerly had its offices in the East Wing is now 
accommodated in Carlton House Terrace. 

There is a small Commonwealth Information Centre and Reading Room, 
open to the public, as well as a larger Press Room on the ground floor 
of the West Wing. The Press Room can accommodate Commonwealth, foreign 
and home press. 

When Marlborough House is not in use for Commonwealth meetings, the 
assembly and conference rooms and other former state apartments are open 
to the public at stated times from Easter Sunday until the last Sunday in October. 
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HISTORY 

Sir Christopher Wren was commissioned to build Marlborough House for 
the first Duke of Marlborough, but it is to the latter’s Duchess, Sarah, that the 
building owes its existence. The idea of a town house was hers, and it was she 
who secured the lease of the site from Queen Anne and chose Sir Christopher 
Wren as her architect in preference to Sir John Vanbrugh, who was then building 
Blenheim Palace for the Duke. When she fell out with Wren and dispensed with 
his services she herself supervised the completion of the house. It was the London 
house of her long widowhood and it was there that she died in 1744. 

The Duchess herself laid the foundation stone in 1709 and the house was 
finished in 1711. The actual design was probably drawn by Christopher Wren, 
the younger, under the supervision of his father. It was a simple, dignified 
design, almost plain, and the only bravura was the splendid series of historical 
paintings of the Duke’s battles which lines the walls of the central saloon and 
the staircases. The house was built of red Dutch bricks, brought to England as 
ballast in the troop transports returning from carrying soldiers for the Duke’s 
army in Holland. 

The Dukes of Marlborough occupied the house until 1817. After the marriage 
of Princess Charlotte, only daughter of the future King George IV and heir 
presumptive to the throne, to Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha in 1816, 
Marlborough House was given to them as their London home. After the 
Princess’s death Prince Leopold continued to use Marlborough House until he 
became King of the Belgians in 1831. In that year King William IV came to the 
throne and Parliament provided that his consort Queen Adelaide should have 
Marlborough House for life in the event of her widowhood. After the King’s 
death the Queen Dowager spent much time at Marlborough House and it was 
here that she gave a wedding banquet after the marriage of Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert. Shortly after the death of Queen Adelaide the house was settled 
on Edward, Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII), with a view to its becoming 
his official residence on his reaching the age of 18. 

Meanwhile the building was put to various public uses. The Vernon and Turner 
collections of pictures—part of the National Collection—were exhibited on the 
ground floor. Later, the Government School of Design and the Department of 
Practical Art (by-products of the movement which led to the Great Exhibition 
of 1851) were granted accommodation in the rest of the building. 

Extensive alterations were necessary for the occupancy of the Prince of Wales 
in 1863 and these were planned by Sir James Pennethorne, chief architect of the 
Office of Works. The main effect of Pennethorne’s alterations was to enlarge 
the principal rooms by knocking two or even three into one, providing extra 
accommodation in a northern extension and heightening the building. The 
Prince always insisted that these and later additions should accord, as far as 
possible, with the Wren work and should be devoid of any later ornament. The 
fact remains, however, that these added works, however conformable in detail, 
have destroyed the proportions of the original structure. 

After the accession to the throne of King Edward VII, the house was allotted 
to his second son, the Duke of York, who soon became Prince of Wales (and 
eventually King George V), the new occupation beginning in April 1903. On the 
death of King Edward VII, his widow Queen Alexandra returned to Marl- 
borough House. Queen Mary, in turn, moved to Marlborough House on the 
death of King George V in 1936. She died there in 1953. 


CHAPTER 8 


700th ANNIVERSARY OF PARLIAMENT 


CEREMONY Of great splendour and historical significance took place in 
Westminster Hall on Tuesday morning, 22nd June 1965, to celebrate the 
700th Anniversary of the introduction of Parliamentary form of Govern- 

ment by Simon de Montfort in the year 1265. Her Majesty The Queen, accom- 
panied by H.R.H. The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, was presented with 
Addresses from the House of Lords and the House of Commons by The Lord 
Chancellor and The Speaker of the House of Commons respectively, and Her 
Majesty gave Most Gracious Answer. The texts of these Addresses are given 
below. 

Present at the colourful scene, at which Gentlemen-at-Arms and Yeomen of 
the Guard were in attendance, were H.M. Queen Elizabeth the Queen Mother, 
H.R.H. The Princess Margaret Countess of Snowdon and the Earl of Snowdon, 
H.R.H. The Duke of Gloucester, H.R.H. Princess Marina, H.R.H. The Princess 
Alexandra the Hon. Mrs. Angus Ogilvy and the Hon. Mr. Angus Ogilvy; the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in London for the Prime Ministers’ Meeting; 
the Presidents of the Senates of Australia, Ceylon, Malaysia, Nigeria, Jamaica, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Bahamas, British Honduras and Basutoland; Speakers 
of the Legislatures of the following 41 countries: Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, Ceylon, Ghana, Malaysia, Nigeria, Cyprus, Sierra Leone, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Malta, G.C., Zambia, 
The Gambia, Northern Ireland, Rhodesia, Bermuda, Bahamas, Barbados, 
Mauritius, Isle of Man, British Guiana, St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
Dominica, British Honduras, Jersey, Antigua, St. Christopher-Nevis-Anguilla, 
Aden, Gibraltar, Guernsey, Fiji, Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
Swaziland; together with Members of both Houses of Parliament accompanied 
by their wives. Altogether some 1,700 attended. 


Address from the House of Lords 
‘Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, welcome this occasion of commem- 
orating and celebrating with Your Majesty and with Members of the House of 
Commons the seven hundredth anniversary of the Parliament to which were 
summoned for the first time to ourcertain knowledge the Citizens and Burgesses, 
as well as the Knights of the Shire, to join with the Lords in deliberation upon 
the needs and affairs of the Realm. The Parliament summoned to meet in 
January 1265 by Your Majesty’s forebear, King Henry the Third, at the 
instance of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, thus contained all the 
essential elements of later Parliaments. With the civil war yet unfinished, it 
met in the shadow of strife, and was itself conceived as an attempt to end that 
strife. Then as now, one of the purposes of Parliament was to provide for the 
settlement of dissension by debate, by discovery of common views, and by 
agreement rather than by bloodshed. 
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The Citizens and Burgesses thus summoned added a new representative 
element to Parliament. The pattern then established has matured into Parlia- 
ment as we know it today. The experience of seven hundred years has shown 
that it is the Crown in Parliament which endures; in separation, the partners 
fail. Together they have provided an inspiration and a model to the world. 
Together they have fostered the liberty of the subject and upheld the rule of 
law. Those assemblies throughout the world in which men regulate their 
affairs in freedom have been inspired by the example of our own Parliament 
at Westminster, of which we recognise the germ in the Parliament of Simon de 
Montfort seven hundred years ago. In living demonstration of that fact, we 
welcome at this commemoration many Presiding Officers and Speakers, 
representing Houses of Parliament from every continent, and all members of 
the Commonwealth. 

It is our hope and wish that our great institution of Parliament may grow 
and continue to benefit mankind all over the world, but specially this Kingdom; 
and that under God’s providence we, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, may 
loyally work in Parliament for many years to come under Your Gracious 
Majesty, to whom we humbly wish a long and happy reign.’ 


Address from the House of Commons 
‘Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland in Parliament 
assembled, humbly beg leave to offer to Your Majesty our sincere thanks for 
the reference to the seven hundredth anniversary of Parliament in the Gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty made to both Houses at the first meeting of this 
present Parliament. 

It is fitting that the English Parliament summoned by King Henry III at the 
instance of Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, and Steward of England, to 
meet in London on 20th January 1265, should be especially recorded. It was 
the first known English Parliament to which representatives of the citizens and 
burgesses were summoned, in addition to Prelates, Lay Magnates and Knights 
of the Shire. There were thus present for the first time in Parliament the 
chosen representatives of the Communities of England—the shires, cities and 
boroughs—who were in later generations to constitute the House of Commons. 

We rejoice that the principles of parliamentary government have been 
developed and strengthened through seven centuries of history. We rejoice, 
moreover, that they have been established in many countries which recognise 
Your Majesty as Head of the Commonwealth. It is with special pleasure that 
we express our thanks to Your Majesty for the arrangements which have 
enabled us to welcome the Speakers and Presiding Officers of so many Parlia- 
ments in the Commonwealth among us on this occasion. 

We humbly thank Your Majesty for this opportunity to celebrate the origin 
and development of this institution, the Crown in Parliament, which is the 
foundation of our liberties under the rule of law, and trust that with God’s 
help it may ever be preserved.’ 


Her Majesty’s Most Gracious Reply 


Her Majesty’s gracious Speech in reply to the Addresses, delivered to the 
Members of both Houses, was as follows: 
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‘My Lords and Members of the House of Commons, 

I thank you for the loyal and dutiful Addresses which on your behalf the 
Lord Chancellor and Mr. Speaker have presented to me. 

The event, whose 700th anniversary we are celebrating today, occupies a 
most important and distinguished place in the history of our Country, of the 
Commonwealth, and of free institutions throughout the world. In the manner 
of constitutional developments in this country, what was at the time little 
more than an expedient devised from earlier practice, became first an example 
and then a convention. It is now memorable as the prototype of our Parlia- 
mentary system which has, itself, served as a model for many others. 

To-day we celebrate more than the event itself. We are here to commem- 
orate together the long and often troubled evolution of Parliamentary processes 
which stemmed from that first meeting, to which, in the course of time, the 
customs and traditions of Scotland and Ireland have so fruitfully contributed, 
and which now forms a common legacy cherished by the sister nations of the 
Commonwealth, whose Parliamentary Representatives it gives me particular 
pleasure to welcome to-day. 

It is a legacy of practice and also a legacy of intent. The evolution of our 
system owes much to the mixture of shrewdness and caution which prompted 
our predecessors throughout the centuries not hastily to devise and then to 
discard new forms of Government, but always where possible to adapt old 
forms to new needs; and to their ability to recognise the forms and precedents 
most suitable to that purpose. 

The Parliament of 1265 has a particular significance in relation to the events 
of the time, but its importance to us to-day is that it stumbled upon and gave 
expression to ideas and principles which have been recognised and maintained 
with growing conviction ever since. 

The combination of Knights and Burgesses, strengthened and confirmed in 
the following century by the convention that the Knights should sit in the 
same House as the Burgesses and not with the greater nobility, was the 
growing point of our Parliamentary Institutions. They were to be fashioned 
and adapted during the succeeding centuries, at first with the encouragement 
of the Crown, later in conflict with it, and finally in happy union; but all the 
time expressing more surely the aspirations of the people as a whole. 

No one would claim that Parliament has maintained an unblemished record 
in its evolution but never has it abandoned its care for the liberties of this 
Kingdom, as succeeding generations have conceived them. The fulfilment of 
those liberties has been its greatest glory. Nor can this task ever be at an end; 
for each generation must still interpret and assert its liberties anew. 

Whatever mistakes may have been made in these 700 years, the persistent 
attachment to the great guiding principles of our way ot life has served again 
and again to evoke that idealism and spirit of self sacrifice that is interwoven 
in the normal sober and pragmatic character of our peoples. 

This combination of idealism and pragmatism has never been more needed 
than to-day when we are called to adjust ourselves to rapid changes of world 
influence, to new social forces and to unprecedented advances of science and 
technology. We are proud to say that never has Parliament failed in these 
qualities. Had it been otherwise, then what happened 700 years ago would be 
remembered now only as a discarded constitutional curiosity, and there would 
be no cause to which to rededicate ourselves to-day. 
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We are glad to meet here in the Great Hall of Westminster. We do not 
know for certain whether the Parliament of 1265 met here or not, though it 
seems that the conclusions of that Parliament were proclaimed here. But this 
Hall has been the scene of so many events, splendid or sombre, which have 
marked the, course of our history, that it is forever associated in men’s minds 
with those great principles for which Parliament has consistently striven. It 
is from that magnificent past, enshrined in the shadows of this Hall, that we 
can most surely look towards what the future may hold.’ 


CHAPTER 9 


COMMONWEALTH ARTS FESTIVAL 


Majesty The Queen, was held in Britain from 16th September to 2nd 

October 1965 in the four cities of London, Cardiff, Glasgow and Liverpool. 
The Festival was organized by the Commonwealth Arts Festival Society (see 
Chapter 6 above) assisted by an Advisory Committee under the Chairmanship of 
The Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh. This Advisory Committee included 
among its members the High Commissioners in London of participating coun- 
tries, the Chairman of the Greater London Council, the Lord Mayor of Cardiff, 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow and the Lord Mayor of Liverpool. The Director- 
General was Ian Hunter. 

The Festival was supported by the British Government, the Greater London 
Council and by the City Councils of Cardiff, Glasgow and Liverpool. Common- 
wealth Governments paid the expenses of getting their artists and equipment to 
Britain but expenses in Britain were met by the Commonwealth Arts Festival 
Society. Some twenty-three Commonwealth countries took part. 

The Festival was designed to reveal the importance and diversity of the 
cultural traditions which exist in the Commonwealth and included not only 
music, classical and modern, but also drama, singing, dancing, films, poetry, 
exhibitions, puppet shows, military tattoos, discussions and sport. One thought 
behind the Festival was expressed by H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh: ‘We 
want all the groups to go home with new contacts and new friends amongst each 
other. This will make them feel that they belong to a very large brotherhood of 
people who are doing much the same thing in radically different ways.’ 

Many of the musicians, dancers, singers and others from the Commonwealth 
were able to perform at more than one of the four cities at which the Festival 
took place. But in each city there were also special items. The principal orches- 
stras and choirs from overseas were the Sydney Symphony Orchestra, the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra and the Christchurch Harmonic Choir. Other 
musicians came from India and Ghana and modern music was provided by 
Jamaica and by the Australian Jazz Players. Australia and Canada sent Ballet 
Companies; other dancers came from Ceylon, Malta, Sierra Leone and Uganda, 
with stilt dancers from Tanzania, drummers from Kenya and Uganda and 
a steel band from Trinidad. Drama was provided by Canada and Nigeria. 

The Festival opening ceremony, performed by H.R.H. The Prince Philip, 
Duke of Edinburgh, was held in the Whitehall Banqueting House after which 
there was an act of worship at the Church of St Mary-le-Bow, and a luncheon 
given by the Lord Mayor of London at the Mansion House. 

In London overseas Commonwealth and British orchestras performed at the 
Royal Festival Hall, there were Dance Galas at the Royal Albert Hall and 
Ballet at the Royal Opera House, Covent Garden, and elsewhere; and there was 
dancing and drama at London theatres. Commonwealth films were shown at a 
number of cinemas, there was music at Westminster Abbey and at the Common- 
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wealth Institute, and Exhibitions at the Royal Academy, the Commonwealth 
Institute, the Royal Festival Hall, the Royal College of Art and the Design 
Centre. A special feature of the Festival in London was a series of fifteen pro- 
grammes of Verse and Voice in which singers, poets and actors from the 
Commonwealth presented a panorama of their own countries from early times 
to the present day. The Director-General was responsible for the Festival in 
London. 

The Cardiff Festival had a range and scope to appeal to everyone. The 
programme included sporting events as well as art exhibitions; religious seminars 
as well as poetry; pop shows as well as ballet and puppets. The arts, too, were 
imaginatively catered for: by the first major Poetry Conference to be held in 
Britain; by a Film Festival showing features from India, Hong Kong and 
Britain, with an associated competition and exhibition of short films made in 
the Commonwealth; by symphony orchestras from Australia and Canada; by 
Art Exhibitions ranging from Australian Aboriginal Art to Contemporary 
African Art, together with a mammoth exhibition of Children’s Art; and by 
theatre and dance companies from the Commonwealth never before seen in 
Britain. The sporting events included Commonwealth wrestling, Common- 
wealth boxing and Commonwealth tennis. The Festival was planned to involve 
most aspects of Cardiff/Welsh/Commonwealth life. Bill Harpe was Festival 
Director for the Cardiff National Centre. 

Glasgow began its Festival with an Eve of Festival Carnival Ball and an 
Opening Ceremony and Grand Release of Festival Balloons. There were orches- 
tral performances and singing, jazz and drama. Yehudi Menuhin joined with the 
Bath Festival Orchestra, Ravi Shankar and the Ghanaian Orchestra of flutes, 
xylophones and drums to entertain an audience at the Concert Hall; Common- 
wealth films were shown at the cinema; ballet, plays and a Commonwealth 
Ceilidh were seen at the theatres. Other items included a Gaelic Concert, folk 
and country songs from a Festival Folkboat on the river Clyde; the Kathakali 
Dancers at midnight; a Highland Ball; and fireworks from the terrace of Glasgow 
University. At the Art Galleries and Museums were exhibitions of paintings and 
sculpture from Malaysia, Australia, India, Nigeria, Canada, British Guiana and 
Scotland. Royal Gifts from the Commonwealth were on view, generously loaned 
by Her Majesty The Queen, and Glasgow pottery was on show side by side with 
photographs from New Zealand. Robert Ponsonby was Festival Director for the 
Glasgow National Centre. 

The City of Liverpool had for centuries had strong links with Commonwealth 
countries through its shipping and commercial life and it was appropriate that 
among the exhibitions at its Festival should be one on Liverpool and the Com- 
monwealth illustrating the development of cultural, shipping and other links 
between Liverpool and the Commonwealth. To Liverpool came, also, the Com- 
monwealth orchestras and choirs, Commonwealth musicians and dancers and 
Commonwealth drama, jazz and folk opera and a New Zealand organist to give 
an organ recital. A special feature of the Liverpool Festival was the Liverpool 
Commonwealth Tattoo. Exhibitions were staged of Australian Aboriginal Bark 
Painting, of Indian Children’s Art and of Commonwealth Books. The University 
of Liverpool organized a Music Conference, presided over by Yehudi Menuhin, 
at which delegates from the Commonwealth and British Universities studied 
African and Asian music and comparative approaches to musical education. 
John Lowe was Festival Director for the Liverpool National Centre. 
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Arms: Per fess Barry wavy Azure and Argent and Sable over 
all a Fess Gules thereon a Lion passant and in base a 
Sun rising Or. 


Crest: On a Wreath Or and Gules On a Water Barry wavy 
Argent and Azure and in front of a Sun rising Or a Fish 
Eagle rising proper. 
Supporters: On the dexter side a Lion and on the sinister side a 
Leopard both guardant proper, the whole upon a Com- 
partment representing the Mlanje Mountain. 


Motto: UNITY AND FREEDOM. 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated 
the 30th June 1964. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE ARMS OF MALAWI 


6th July 1964. Armorial Ensigns and Supporters had already been 
assigned on 30th June 1964 by Royal Warrant. An illustration of the 
Arms is printed on the opposite page. 

The significance of the Arms is as follows: 

The general design reflects the principal features of Malawi, including the 
great Lakes, while the Crest and supporters refer to the more notable of the 
indigenous animals and birds of the country. The compartment on which they 
stand represents Mount Mlanje. 


M: LAWI became an independent Member of the Commonwealth on 
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Arms: Per pale Argent and Gules in dexter chief a representa- 
tion of the George Cross proper fimbriated Gules: 


Crest: Upon a representation of Our Royal Helmet mantled 
Gules doubled Argent; on a Wreath of the colours A 
Mural Crown with a Sally Port the embattlements 
turreted of eight octagonal Turrets Or: 


Supporters: On either side a Dolphin the dexter supporting with the 
fins an Olive-branch and the sinister likewise supporting 
a Palm branch all proper and upon a Compartment of 
Water Barry wavy issuing therefrom a Rocky Mount 
proper charged with a Maltese Cross Argent. 


Motto: VIRTUTE ET CONSTANTIA. 


Granted by Royal Warrant dated 
the 2nd September 1964 
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CHAPTER 11 


THE ARMS OF MALTA 


ALTA, G.C., became an independent Member of the Commonwealth on 
M 2ist September 1964. Armorial Ensigns and Supporters had already 

been assigned on 2nd September 1964 by Royal Warrant. An illustration 
of the Arms is printed on the opposite page. 

The significance of the Arms is as follows: 

The red and white Shield of Malta is of great antiquity. The George Cross 
superimposed on the Shield refers to the bravery of the inhabitants of the Island 
during the 1939-45 War, when they withstood continuous bombardments. The 
Compartment below the Shield depicts the Island of Malta and the Maltese 
Cross upon the Compartment refers to the association of the Island with the 
ancient Knights of Malta. The Supporters are two Dolphins signifying the 
maritime interests of Malta. j 

The Crest above the Shield is the Royal Helm mantled in red and white 
indicating the Island’s present sovereignty; the mural Crown is based on a 
representation of the old fortifications of Malta with their distinctive turrets. 
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CHAPTER 12 


COMMONWEALTH IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following tables show the value of exports and imports of each Common- 
wealth country. 


_ CANADA 


Figures for the Calendar year 1964: 


Exports 
$m. $m. 

1,694 
1,200 
146 
34 
64 
20 
5 
8 
29 
18 
7 
8 
7 
6 
1 
3 
_1 
22 
7 
9 
6 
15 
69 
9 

4,271 

555 

147 

483 

330 

64 

136 

65 

27 

323 

Total $8.095m. 


Commonwealth and Preferential 


Britain 
Australia 
New Zealand 
India 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Malaysia 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Barbados 
Leeward/Windward I. 
Ghana 
Nigeria 
Sierra Leone 
Tanzania 
Uganda 
Rhodesia 
Zambia 
Hong Kong 
British Guiana 
Bahamas 
Bermuda 
Irish Republic (Preferential) 
South Africa (Preferential) 
Others 
United States 
Common Market 
EFTA (Continental) 
Eastern Europe 
Japan 
Venezuela 
China 
Mexico 
Argentina 
Others 
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Imports 

$m. $m. 

981 
574 
60 
14 
36 
4 
13 
35 
48 
21 
4 
1 
7 
11 
9 
5 
4 
27 
36 
6 
29 
37 

5,164 

406 

138 

30 

174 

271 

9 

24 

6 

287 


Total $7.490m. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


Figures for the Year 1964-65: 


Exports 
Af£m. Afm. 
| 536 
258 
20 
79 
28 
9 
42 
27 
33 
40 
132 
192 
17 
9 
4 
221 
67 
7 
38 
12 
91 
Total A£1,326m. 


_ _ Commonwealth 


Britain 
Canada 
New Zealand 
India 
Ceylon 
Malaysia 
Hong Kong 
Australian Territories 
Others 
United States 
Common Market 
EFTA (Continental) 
Iran 
Indonesia 
Japan 
China 
Arabian States 
U.S.S.R. 
South Africa 
Others 


NEW ZEALAND 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 

£m. £m. 

224-1 
188-1 
4-8 
17:5 
‘7 
3 
2:7 
8 
9-2 

50-0 

65°8 

3-8 

17-0 

19-3 

Total £380-0m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
Canada 
Australia 
India 
Ceylon 
Malaysia 
Hong Kong 
Others 

United States 

Common Market 

EFTA (Continental) 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Others 


Part II 
Imports 
Afm. A£m. 

578 
381 
59 
23 
21 
9 
27 
12 
15 
31 

346 

174 

66 

13 

32 

129 

11 

52 

1 

8 

43 


Total A£1,453m. 


re 


Imports 

£m. £m. 

223-7 
119°8 
11-9 
64-9 
5:0 
21 
4:5 
3-8 
11-7 

32:7 

20-4 

6°6 

1-3 

16:3 

15-9 


Total £316:°9m. 
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INDIA 


Figures for the year 1964-65: 


Exports 
Rs.m. Rs.m. 
1,703 

179 
207 
98 
145 
155 
54 
28 

1,511 

577 

101 

164 

623 

1,484 

77 

50 

33 

166 

1,029 

Total Rs.8,384m. 


Figures for the Year 1964-65: 


Exports 

Rs.m. Rs.m. 
307 
22 
55 
220 
114 
22 
55 

48 

191 

308 

50 

84 

131 

12 

19 

181 

29 

14 

96 

341 


Total Rs.2,420m. 


Britain 
Canada 
Australia 
Pakistan 
Ceylon 
Malaysia 
Kenya 
Tanzania 

United States 

Common Market 

EFTA (Continental) 

U.A.R. 

Japan 

Eastern Europe 

Burma 

Iran 

Saudi Arabia 

Nepal 

All Others 


PAKISTAN 


Britain 
Canada 
Australia 
India 
Hong Kong 
Malaysia 
Ceylon 
South Africa 
United States 
Common Market 
EFTA (Continental) 
Eastern Europe 
Japan 
Tran 
Saudi Arabia 
China 
Spain 
Iraq 
Burma 
All others 
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Imports 

Rs.m. Rs.m 
1,621 
265 
245 
158 
57 
143 
714 
76 

4,361 

1,694 

308 

174 

773 

1,439 

88 

288 

135 

72 

662 


Total Rs.12,633m 


Imports 

Rs.m. Rs.m. 
735 
129 
50 
128 
18 
43 
34 

2 ,073 

1,059 

115 

169 

484 

67 

7 

97 

5 

4 

51 

105 


Total Rs.5,374m. 
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CEYLON 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 
Exports 
Rs.m. Rs.m. 
849 Commonwealth 
532 Britain 
61 Canada 
88 Australia 
33 New Zealand 
66 India 
34 Pakistan 
35 Others 
91 South Africa 
149 United States 
158 Common Market 
— Iran 
12 Burma 
122 China 
38 Japan 
101 U:S.S.R. 
31 Poland 
2 Rumania 
289 Others 
Total Rs.1,842m. 
GHANA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 
Exports . 
£m. £m. 
31-5 Commonwealth 
26°4 _ Britain 
1-5 Australia 
2 Canada 
0-7 Nigeria 
0-8 Others 
24-1 United States 
33°7 Common Market 
3-2 EFTA (Continental) 
4-1 Japan . 
78 Eastern Europe 
10-6 Others 
Total £115m. 


PART IT 
Imports 
Rs.m. Rs.m. 

732 
322 
8 
121 
4 
175 
33 
69 

14 

53 

218 

29 

202 

204 

134 

69 

46 

* 8 

266 


Total Rs.1.975m. 


Imports 
£m. £m. 
44-3 
33-4 
0-5 
3-1 
4:2 
3-1 
10-8 
28:0 
2°6 
6°5 
14°] 


Total £122m. 
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WESTERN MALAYSIA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 

M $m. M $m. 
192 
71 
53 
65 
13 
793 

1,187 

386 

337 

409 

30 

182 

7 

243 


Total M$2,781m. 


Britain 
Canada 
Australia 
India 

Hong Kong 
Singapore 


United States 

Common Market 

Japan 

Thailand 

Eastern Europe and China 

Burma 

Kuwait 

All other foreign and 
Commonwealth countries 
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Imports 

M $m. M$m. 
348 
8 
98 
40 
56 
926 

———_-1,476 

71 

180 

165 

254 

113 

21 

64 

178 


Total M$2,522m. 


Figures inclusive of Eastern Malaysia were not available at the time of going 


to press. 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1963: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 
78 
72 
6 
17 
68 
] 
2 
21 


Total £187m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
India 
Hong Kong 
Others 
United States 
Common Market 
Norway 
Japan 
Others 


Imports 
£m. £m. 
85 


18 
44 

6 
27 
28 


Total £208m. 
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REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 
9-1 


Total £20-5m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
New Zealand 
India 
Others 
United States 
Common Market 
Greece 
Japan 
Eastern Europe 
Others 


SIERRA LEONE 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 
48-0 


Total £68m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
Canada 
Hong Kong 
India 
Trinidad 
Others 

Common Market 

Japan 

United States 

Venezuela 

U.S.S.R. 

Others 

Re-exports 


ParT II 


. Imports 
£m. £m. 
14-0 
11:3 : 

0-6 
0-4 
1:7 

2:2 

10-0 

1-2 

0-9 

2:0 

7:3 


Total £37-6m. 


Imports 
£m. £m. 
35-2 


Total £71m. 
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UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1963: 


Domestic Exports* Net Imports*t 
£m. £m. £m. £m. 
32°1 Sterling Area 19-4 
20°7 Britain 14-1 
4-6 Hong Kong 0-9 
27: India 2°6 
4-1 Others 1°8 o 
4-3 United States 1-5 
13-4 Common Market 6°7 
1-9 Japan 6:2 
3-7 China — 
8:2 Others 6°6 
Total £63-6m. Total £40-4m. 
JAMAICA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports Imports 
£m. £m. £m. - £m. 
41 Commonwealth 45 
22 Britain 25 
16 Canada 11 
— Trinidad and Tobago 2 
— New Zealand 2 
— Australia 2 
3 Others 3 
27 United States 31 
1 Common Market 11 
5 EFTA (Continental) 2 
— Japan 4 
2 Others 8 
Total £76m. Total £101m. 


* Inter-territorial trade in the produce of Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda is excluded. 
In 1963 such trade was: Exports £3°4m. and Imports £12°3m. 


t Including transfers of goods from other East African countries, originally produced 
outside East Africa. y . 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Total £74-0m. 


SR a oes 


Exports Imports 
(WI)$m. (WI)S$m. (WD$m. (WI)$m. 
243 Commonwealth 207 
151 Britain 131 
37 Canada 34 
— Australia 8 
— New Zealand 10 
8 Jamaica 1 
29 Other British Caribbean 3 
10 British Guiana 10 
— Hong Kong 5 
8 Others 5 
103 Common Market 27 
193 United States 102 
— Saudi Arabia 131 
1 Venezuela 164 
35 Spain aaa 
— Colombia 62 
66 Others 32 
53 Stores and bunkers — 
Total (WI) $694m. Total (WI)$725m. 
UGANDA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 
Exports Imports 
£m. . £m. £m. £m. 
28-3 Commonwealth 28:2 
8-0 Britain 11-1 
1-3 Canada 0:1 
1-3 Australia 0-2 
4-8 India 1-4 
— Pakistan 0:7 
2:3 Hong Kong 0:6 
7:2 Kenya 12:6 
3-4 Others 1-5 
— South Africa — 
11-4 Common Market 71 
18-2 United States 1-4 
1-8 Japan 4-9 
0°1 Iran 1:0 
2:6 Spain — 
11-6 Others 3-8 


Total £46-4m. 
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KENYA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 

£m. £m. 

46:5 
11-3 
1-6 
0:3 
1:9 
13-8 
12:6 
5-0 

4-9 

1-6 

- 12:1 

0:1 

2:3 

11-9 


Total £79:4m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
India 
Hong Kong 
Canada 
Tanzania 
Uganda 
Others 
United States 
Japan 
Common Market 
Iran 
EFTA (Continental) 
Kuwait 
Parcel post 
Others 


MALTA, G.C. 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 
£m. £m. 
2°5 
2:2 
0-1 
0:2 
0-1 
1-0 
0-6 
0-1 
1:4 
1-2 
Total £6°9m. 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
Canada 
Australia 
Others 
Japan 
Common Market 
E.F.T.A. (Continental) 
United States 
Others 
Aircraft/Ships’ stores 
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Imports 

£m. £m. 

41-7 
23-6 
2:4 
0-9 
0:2 
4-2 
7:2 
3-2 

4-8 

7:1 

14-3 

2:1 

3-0 

5:0 

3°7 

6°3 

Total £88-0m. 
Imports 

£m. £m. 

16°7 
13-0 
1-1 
1-4 
1-2 

0-4 

9-4 

1-6 

1:0 

5:4 


Total £34-5m. 
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ZAMBIA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 
Exports 
£m. £m. 
66 Commonwealth 
54 Britain 
1 Australia 
3 India 
7 Rhodesia 
1 Others 
13 South Africa 
4 United States 
19 Japan 
60 European countries 
6 Others 
Total £168m. 


THE GAMBIA 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 
£3-3m. 
No breakdown available 
SINGAPORE 
Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 
Exports 
M $m. M$m. 
183 Britain 
26 Canada 
78 Australia 
36 New Zealand 
24 India 
118 : Sabah 
116 Sarawak 
156 Hong Kong 
930 Western Malaysia 
1,667 
117 United States 
170 Common Market 
95 Japan 
91 Thailand 
131 Eastern Europe and China 
505 All other foreign and 


Commonwealth countries 


Total M$2,776m. 


Part II 
Imports 
£m. £m. 
48 
13 
1 
31 
3 
16 
4 
2 
6 
2 
Total £78m. 
Imports 
£4-3m. 
Imports 
M $m. M $m. 
350 
17 
160 
20 
102 
30 
155 
114 
792 
1,740 
193 
228 
364 
128 | 
220 
599 


Total M$3,472m. 
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RHODESIA 


Figures for the Calendar Year 1964: 


Exports 

£m. £m. 

89-8 
31-2 
1-6 
1-4 
7:2 
40:7 
1:0 
2:0 
4-7 

12-2 

4-0 

15-0 

5:6 

3-6 

0:2 

7-6 

Total £138m 


Commonwealth 
Britain 
Australia 
Canada 
Malawi 
Zambia 
India 
Bechuanaland 
Others 

South Africa 

United States 

Common Market 

Japan 

EFTA (Continental) 

Iran 

Other 


Imports 
£m. £m. 
48-7 
33-4 
2:4 
1:6 
1-6 
5-4 
0-9 
0:3 
3-1 
26°6 
74 
11-3 
4-4 
3-3 
3-2 
5-1 


Total 


£110m. 
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CHAPTER 13 
INTRA-COMMONWEALTH TRADE 
EXPORTS FROM COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

TO OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
(Shown as percentages of total exports) 
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IMPORTS INTO COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
FROM OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


(Shown as percentages of total imports) 
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CHAPTER 14 


COMMONWEALTH CURRENCY 


Rates of Exchange 
(Rates of Exchange 
Country Currency are subject to some 
fluctuation) 
£. s. a. $ 
Sterling (U.S.) 


Australia oe .. Australian Pound - 16 - 2:24 
(20 Australian 
Shillings) 

Britain oe .. Pound Sterling Il - - 2-80 
(20 Shillings) 

Brunei .. ae .. Malaysian Dollar - 2 4 0-33 
(100 Cents) 

Canada sis .. Canadian Dollar - 6 8* 0-93* 
(100 Cents) 
Ceylon .. Sa .. Rupee (100 Cents) | - 1 6 0-21 
Cyprus .. ae .. Cyprus Pound 1 - - 2-80 
(1,000 Mills) 
The Gambia a5 .. Gambian Pound I - - 2°80 
(20 Gambian 
Shillings) 
Ghana .. .. Cedi (100 Pesewas) - 8 4 0:857 
India... 7 .. Rupee (100 Paise) - 1 6 0-21 
Jamaica. . "Wee .. Jamaica Pound 1 - - 2°80 
(20 Jamaican 
Shillings) 

Kenya .. i .. East African Shilling ee a 0-14 
(100 Cents) 

Malawi .. aes .. Pound Il - - 2°80 
(20 Shillings) 

Malaysia ee .. Malaysian Dollar - 2 4 0-33 
(100 Cents) 

Malta .. sk .. Maltese Pound lI - - 2°80 
(20 Maltese Shillings) 

New Zealand Se .. New Zealand Pound i -- 2-80 
(20 New Zealand 
Shillings) 


* Bank Exchange Rate at 13/10/65 
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' Rates of Exchange 
(Rates of Exchange 
Country Currency are subject to some 
fluctuation) 
£ os. d. $ 
Sterling (U.S.) 
Nigeria .. < .. Nigerian Pound 1 - - 2:80 
(20 Nigerian i | 
Shillings) | . 
Pakistan aa .. Rupee (100 Paisa) = | 6 | 0-21 
Rhodesia ox .. Pound (1 - = §' 2-80 
(20 Shillings) | | 
Sierra Leone... .. Leone (100 Cents) ' - 10 - |} 1:40 
Singapore st .. Malaysian Dollar = 2 4 | 0-33 
(100 Cents) | 3 
Tanzania 4 .. East African Shilling - 1- £014 
. (100 Cents) 
Trinidad and Tobago .. Trinidad and Tobago - 4 2 0:58 
Dollar | 
(100 cents) 
Uganda.. bs .. East African Shilling - 1 - 0-14 
(100 Cents) 
Zambia bee .. Pound (20 Shillings) 1 - - 2°80 


| 

On the 7th April 1963 the Australian Government announced that a decimal 
currency is to be introduced in Australia. The date for the changeover is February 
1966. The major unit will be known as a Dollar and will be equal to the present 
10 shillings (Australian). The minor unit will be known as a Cent and will be 
equal to one hundredth part of the major unit. No decision has yet been made 
on the full range of banknotes but there will be six coinage units; 50 cents, 
20 cents, 10 cents, 5 cents, 2 cents and 1 cent. 

The New Zealand Government also announced, on 10th April 1963, that 
New Zealand would change to a decimal currency in 1967. The major unit would 
be equal to the present 10 shillings (New Zealand) and the minor unit would be 
one hundredth part of the major unit. 

In India, Pakistan and Ceylon rupees 13-33 equal one pound sterling. Large 
sums are expressed in ‘lakhs’ (one hundred thousand, written as 1,00,000) and 
‘crores’ (ten million, written as 1,00,00,000). A lakh of rupees equals £7,500 
sterling approx.). 

A common currency for all the States of Malaysia, Singapore and Brunei, 
issued by the Board of Commissioners of Currency, Malaya and British Borneo, 
has been in use for many years. The Malaysian Government have, however, 
announced their intention of making Bank Negara Malaysia responsible for 
the issue of Malaysian currency. 

On 17th June 1965 it was announced in the Tanzanian National Assembly that 
Tanzania would have its own currency in about a year’s time. In design the new 
currency would be similar to East African currency, and the Tanzanian shilling 
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would be quoted on world markets. The Kenya and Uganda Governments have 
also announced their intention of having separate currencies but the date of 
introduction is not yet known. 

It was announced in the Legislative Assembly on 11th December 1963 that 
the Government of Rhodesia had accepted the principle of decimalization. But 
due to the transition from Federal currency to Rhodesian currency and the intro- 
duction of a P.A.Y.E. system of income tax, the conversion of the Rhodesian 
currency to the decimal system is unlikely to be introduced for at least some years. 
During this time, however, the matter is receiving careful attention and a pro- 
gramme for the operation is in preparation. 

The four new Rhodesian coins (2/6, 2/-, 1/—- and 6d.) are denoted in cents as 
well as in shillings and pence. This will help to condition the public to the 
changeover and avoid the considerable expense of a further issue of coins when 
decimalization takes place. 

The unit of decimal currency will be equal to 10 shillings but no decision has 
been made on the name of the unit. 


CHAPTER 15 


COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRATION 
INTO BRITAIN 


NTIL 1962 Britain had freely admitted citizens of other Commonwealth 

countries for residence and a quarter of the world’s population was thus 

entitled to enter and settle in Britain at will. In the early nineteen-fifties 
increasing numbers began to exercise this right with the result that by 1961 (in 
which year an estimated 170,000 immigrants from other Commonwealth 
countries entered Britain) this unprecedented influx was beginning to increase 
social problems in certain parts of the country. It was therefore decided reluc- 
tantly that immigration would have to be controlled. 


Commonwealth Immigrants Act 1962 


Part I of this Act, which came into operation on Ist July 1962, for an initial 
period of eighteen months, subjects to control all Commonwealth citizens 
except, broadly speaking, those born in the United Kingdom and those who 
hold passports issued by a United Kingdom authority. Part I of the Act has 
since been extended annually for periods of one year. Wives, and children under 
sixteen, of Commonwealth citizens resident in the United Kingdom are admitted 
freely. 

Admission, also, may not be refused to persons holding vouchers from the 
Ministry of Labour, bona fide students or persons who can support themselves 
without employment (including tourists and visiting business men), except on the 
grounds of health, security or criminal record. Vouchers are not required for 
purely temporary employment (e.g. by students on vacation or by visitors whose 
employment is incidental to the main purpose of their visit). Besides their power 
to refuse admission, immigration officers also have power to impose conditions 
upon the admission of Commonwealth citizens. 

Persons who do not require vouchers can, if they wish, apply for Entry Certi- 
ficates at British Diplomatic Missions overseas. Possession of an Entry Certificate 
facilitates entry into Britain but is not a complete guarantee that entry will be 
permitted. 

The Act applies to Citizens of the Irish Republic as to the Commonwealth 
citizens; but in practice there is no control on traffic between the Irish Republic 
and Britain. Citizens of the Republic of Ireland entering Britain from elsewhere 
than the Republic are treated in the same way as Commonwealth citizens. 

Parts II and III of the Act came into force on the 31st May 1962 and are per- 
manent legislation. Part II gives power to the Secretary of State for Home Affairs 
to deport Commonwealth citizens, British Protected Persons and citizens of the 
Republic of Ireland on the recommendation of a court on conviction of an offence 
punishable with imprisonment. Persons born in the United Kingdom, or whose 
fathers were born there or who lived in Britain for more than five years and 
persons under seventeen years of age are not liable to deportation. Common- 
wealth High Commissioners in London are informed as soon as it is known that 
one of their nationals has been recommended for deportation. 
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Part III of the Act contains ancillary provisions which, inter alia, extended the 
period from one to five years of ordinary residence needed to qualify a citizen of 
an independent Commonwealth country for registration, and a British Protected 
Person for naturalization, as a citizen of the United Kingdom and Colonies. 

The following are the figures for the receipt of applications and issue of 
Employment Vouchers from Ist July 1962 up to the end of June 1965: 


Category A Category B 
(with pre-arranged (with special Category C Totals of 


jobs to come to) required skills) A, B, and C 
Applications 
received .. 46,301 29,822 388,605 464,728 
Vouchers 
issued .. 27,482 27,864 42,367 97,713 


During the same period 56,722 Voucher Holders actually arrived in Britain; 
and 105,529 other immigrants were admitted to take up residence, the great 
majority of whom were dependants. 


Policy Review 1965 

In order to find out the facts about migration to Britain from the Common- 
wealth the British Government despatched in April 1965 a fact-finding and 
exploratory Mission under the leadership of Lord Mountbatten to the eight 
Commonwealth countries mainly interested in the migration of their citizens to 
Britain. The report of the Mission formed a basis for framing the Government’s 
new immigration policy, contained in the White Paper published on 2nd August: 
‘Immigration from the Commonwealth’ (Cmnd. 2379). 

This policy has two aspects: one relating to the control of the entry of 
Commonwealth citizens for employment and permanent residence to prevent the 
total numbers including dependants outrunning Britain’s capacity to absorb 
them; the other relating to positive measures to help immigrants and their 
dependants already in Britain to settle happily into the community. The further 
restrictions on entry and the tightening of controls against evasion apply to 
persons from all Commonwealth countries without differentiation and their 
main object is to facilitate settlement of immigrants already here. The major 
changes made are as follows: 


Employment Vouchers 
The rate of issue of Vouchers has been reduced from 20,800 a year to 8,500 a 
year and Category C Vouchers are discontinued. From 2nd August Vouchers 
have only been issued :— 
(i) in Category B to persons with certain special qualifications or skills as 
follows :— 
(a) doctors, dentists and trained nurses; 
(b) teachers who are eligible for the status of qualified teacher in 
Britain; 
(c) graduates in science or technology who have had at least two years’ 
experience in suitable employment since graduation; and 
(d) non-graduates with certain professional qualifications who have had 
at least two years’ experience in suitable employment since qualify- 
ing; and 
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(ii) in Category A to applicants whether skilled or unskilled who have a 
specific job to go to in Britain. Applications are generally dealt with on a 
‘first come, first served’ basis, subject to the provision that not more than 
15 per cent of the Vouchers issued in Category A may go to any one 
Commonwealth country. 


Dependants : 

Dependants are now normally expected on arrival in Britain to produce an 
Entry Certificate issued in the country of origin or other appropriate documents 
to establish their identity. 

An Entry Certificate is not normally given to a dependant unless the head of 
the household, whether resident in Britain or intending to come in the future, 
has furnished to the Home Office, or the British Diplomatic Mission in his 
country of origin, particulars of his dependants in time to enable the information 
given to be checked and confirmed before the Entry Certificate is needed. As a 
further measure against evasion children are no longer freely permitted to enter 
Britain to join a parent or parents if they are between 16 and 18, or to join a 
relative other than a parent if they are under 16. But in cases of hardship, 
applications for such children, or other non-entitled dependants, to enter 
Britain are sympathetically considered. 


Students and Visitors 


Commonwealth students and visitors continue to be warmly welcomed but as 
there has been evasion of immigration controls by students and visitors staying 
on and taking employment, students are admitted for a period limited generally 
to a year in the first instance and visitors for a period of not more than six 
months. The initial period for students is extended to cover the full period of 
their courses in all cases where it is clear that they genuinely intend to continue 
their studies. The period for visitors is also freely extended on application to 
the Home Office, Immigration and Nationality Department, 271 High Holborn, 
London W.C.1, if the visitors demonstrate that they wish to extend their visits 
and not settle permanently. 


Further Measures Proposed 
In addition under the new policy the Government propose to seek powers :— 


(a) to impose a wider range of conditions on a wider range of those people 
who are subject to control under the Commonwealth Immigrants Act; 


(b) to repatriate Commonwealth citizens who have been lawfully resident in 
Britain for less than five years who in one way or another, e.g. by obtaining 
entry by misrepresentation or by flouting the conditions on which they 
were admitted, evade the immigration controls. It is proposed that 
Commonwealth citizens who have been in Britain for more than six 
months should have an opportunity to make representations to the Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate against a repatriation order; 

(c) to require a medical examination of any immigrant, including dependants, 
at the port of entry; and for including evidence of a medical test in an 
immigrant’s own country as a condition of entry to Britain. 


Commonwealth citizens continue to receive more favourable treatment in 
Britain than aliens in that, for example, foreign workers remain subject to 
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landing conditions for the first four years of their stay in Britain, and require 
permission to change their employment. Where time limits are imposed these 
are normally more favourable for Commonwealth citizens than for aliens. 
Aliens in Britain on a time limit of more than three months are always required 
to register with the Police at the end of their first three months. This is not the 
case for Commonwealth citizens. Moreover Commonwealth citizens accepted 
for permanent residence in Britain enjoy full civic rights from the time they are 
admitted whereas aliens do not enjoy these unless they become naturalized. 


CHAPTER 16 


UNIVERSITIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 


HIS list of Commonwealth university institutions has been provided by the 

Association of Commonwealth Universities, and shows the position as at 

July 1965. Where there is an inter-university organization for a country, 
its name is given under the territorial heading; the list of institutions which 
follows in each case has been drawn up in consultation with that organization. 
The inclusion of the name of a university or college may therefore be taken to 
signify that it is represented on or recognised by the appropriate organization (if 
there is one) for its country, but does not necessarily mean that its degrees are 
entitled thereby to recognition for any purpose by the other listed institutions. 
The Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas were also con- 
sulted by the A.C.U. about the information provided. 

Certain subsidiary university colleges whose special standing entitles them 
to individual mention are sub-listed under the names of their parent universities. 
In some cases, these colleges are in full membership of the appropriate inter- 
university organization. 

Postal addresses are given. The official to whom general inquiries should 
be addressed in each case is ‘The Registrar’ unless otherwise stated. 

Institutions which are in membership of the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities are indicated thus *. 

For further information about the universities included in this list see Com- 
monwealth Universities Yearbook. 


BRITAIN 
{Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals of the Universities of the 
United Kingdom, 36 Gordon Square, London W.C.1 (The Secretary)] 


*UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, Birmingham 15 
BIRMINGHAM COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, Gosta Green, Birmingham 4 
(The Secretary)§ 
BRADFORD INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Bradford 7§ 
*UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL, Bristol 2 (The Registrar and Secretary) 
BRISTOL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, Ashley Down, Bristol 7 
(The Secretary and Registrar)§ 
*UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE, Cambridge (The Registrary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM, Old Shire Hall, Durham (The Registrar and Secretary) 
* UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA, Earlham Hall, Norwich, NOR. 88C 
*UNIVERSITY OF Essex, Wivenhoe Park, Colchester 
*UNIVERSITY OF EXETER, Exeter (The Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF HULL, Hull 
*UNIVERSITY OF KEELE, Keele, Staffordshire 
*UNIVERSITY OF KENT AT CANTERBURY, Canterbury 


§ The Colleges of Advanced Technology are in the process of obtaining Royal Charters 
as institutions of University status. 
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*UNIVERSITY OF LANCASTER, Bailrigg House, Lancaster (The Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS, Leeds 2 
*UNIVERSITY OF LEICESTER, Leicester 
*UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, Liverpool 3 
*UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, Senate House, London W.C.1 (The Principal) 
LONDON COLLEGES OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY °§ 
BATTERSEA COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, London S.W.11 (The Academic 


Registrar)§ 

BRUNEL COLLEGE, Woodlands Avenue, Acton, London W.3 (The Academic 
Registrar)§ 

CHELSEA COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, Manresa Road, S.W.3 (The 
Secretary)§ 


NORTHAMPTON COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, St. John Street, 
London E.C.1 (The Academic Registrar)§ 
LOUGHBOROUGH COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, Loughborough, Leicestershire§ 
*UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, Manchester 13 
*+MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, Manchester 1 
*UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, Newcastle upon Tyne 1 
*UNIVERSITY OF NOTTINGHAM, Nottingham 
*UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD, Oxford 
*UNIVERSITY OF READING, Reading 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, SALFORD, Salford 5 (The Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD, Sheffield 10 
*UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON, Highfield, Southampton (The Secretary and 
Registrar) 
*UNIVERSITY OF SUSSEX, Stanmer House, Stanmer, Brighton (The Registrar and 
Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK, Coventry 
*UNIVERSITY OF YORK, Heslington, York 
*UNIVERSITY OF WALES, Cathays Park, Cardiff 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, Aberystwyth 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, Bangor (The Secretary and Registrar) 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff 
*St. DaAvip’s COLLEGE, Lampeter, Cardiganshire (The Principal) 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA, Swansea 
WELSH NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 34 Newport Road, Cardiff. (The 
Academic Registrar) 
WELSH COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY, Cathays Park, Cardiff (The 
College Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, Aberdeen (7he Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, Edinburgh 8 (The Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW, Glasgow W.2 (The Secretary and Registrar) 
§ HERI0T-WATT COLLEGE, Chambers Street, Edinburgh 1 (The Secretary) 
*UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWS, St. Andrews (The Secretary and Registrar) 
*UNIVERSITY OF STRATHCLYDE, Glasgow C.1 
*THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST, Belfast 7 (The Secretary) 


t The Faculty of Technology in the University of Manchester. 
§ The Colleges of Advanced Technology and Heriot-Watt College are in the process of 
obtaining Royal Charters as institutions of University status. 
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CANADA 


[Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada/Association des 
Universités et Colléges du Canada, 75 Albert Street, Ottawa 4, Ontario 
(The Executive Director)] 
*ACADIA UNIVERSITY, Wolfville, Nova Scotia 
*UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton, Alberta 
BisHop’s UNIVERSITY, Lennoxville, Quebec 
*UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, Vancouver 8, British Columbia 
*CARLETON UNIVERSITY, Ottawa 1, Ontario 
*DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
*UNIVERSITY OF KING’S COLLEGE, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
UNIVERSITY OF GUELPH, Guelph, Ontario 
*UNIVERSITE LAVAL, Quebec, Quebec (Secrétaire général) 
*McGILL UNIverRsIiTy, Montreal 2, Quebec 
*McCMASTER UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, Ontario 
*UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
*BRANDON COLLEGE, Brandon, Manitoba 
St. JOHN’s COLLEGE, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
St. PAUL’s COLLEGE, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
UNITED COLLEGE, Winnipeg, Manitoba 
*MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY OF NEWFOUNDLAND, St. John’s, Newfoundland 
*UNIVERSITE DE MONCTON, Moncton, New Brunswick (Secrétaire général) 
*UNIVERSITE DE MONTREAL, P.O. Box 6128, Montreal 3, Quebec (Secrétaire 
général) 
COLLEGE JEAN-DE-BREBEUF, 3200 chemin de la Cédte Sainte-Catherine, 
Montreal 26, Quebec (Secrétaire général) 
COLLEGE SAINTE-MariE, 1180 Bleury Street, Montreal, Quebec (Secrétaire 
général) 
LOYOLA COLLEGE, 7141 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal 28, Quebec 
MARIANOPOLIS COLLEGE, 3647 Peel Street, Montreal 2, Quebec 
*MOuUNT ALLISON UNIVERSITY, Sackville, New Brunswick 
MOouNT SAINT VINCENT COLLEGE, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
*UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, Fredericton, New Brunswick 
Nova ScoTiA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Truro, Nova Scotia 
*NovaA SCOTIA TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
OsGoopE HALL LAW SCHOOL, Toronto, Ontario 
*UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA, Ottawa 2, Ontario 
*QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY AT KINGSTON, Kingston, Ontario 
*ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE OF CANADA, Kingston, Ontario 
*ST. DUNSTAN’S UNIVERSITY, Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island 
*ST. FRANCIS XAVIER UNrversiTy, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
*ST. MARY’S UNrversiTy, Halifax, Nova Scotia 
*UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 
UNIVERSITE DE SHERBROOKE, P.O. Box 790, Sherbrooke, Quebec (Secrétaire 
général) 
*SIMON FRASER UNIVERSITY, Burnaby, British Columbia 
- *Sm GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY, 1435 Drummond Street, Montreal 25, 
Quebec 
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*UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, Toronto 5, Ontario 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, Toronto 5, Ontario 
UNIVERSITY OF TRINITY COLLEGE, Toronto 5, Ontario 
VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, Toronto 5, Ontario 
*UNIVERSITY OF VICTORIA, Victoria, British Columbia 
*UNIVERSITY OF WATERLOO, Waterloo, Ontario 
*WATERLOO LUTHERAN UNIVERSITY, Waterloo, Ontario 
*UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, London, Ontario 
HuRON COLLEGE, London, Ontario 
St. PETER’S SEMINARY COLLEGE OF ARTS, London, Ontario 
*UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR, Windsor, Ontario 
*YorK UNIVERSITY, Toronto 12, Ontario 


AUSTRALIA 


[Australian Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, c/o University of Melbourne, 
Parkville N.2, Victoria (The Secretary)] 


*UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE, Box 498D, G.P.O., Adelaide, South Australia 
* AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, Box 4, G.P.O., Canberra, A.C.T. 
LA TROBE UNIVERSITY, 474 St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, Victoria 

* MACQUARIE UNIVERSITY, Box 458, North Sydney, New South Wales 

*UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, Parkville N.2, Victoria 

*MONASH UNIVERSITY, P.O. Box 92, Clayton, Victoria 

*UNIVERSITY OF NEWCASTLE, Newcastle, New South Wales (The Secretary) 

*UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND, Armidale, New South Wales 

*UNIVERSITY OF NEW SOUTH WALES, Box 1, P.O., Kensington, New South Wales 
WOLLONGONG UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Wollongong, New South Wales 

*UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND, St. Lucia S.W.6, Brisbane, Queensland 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF TOWNSVILLE, P.O. Box 499, Townsville, Queensland 

(The Warden) 

*UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY, Sydney, New South Wales 

*UNIVERSITY OF TASMANIA, G.P.O. Box 252C, Hobart, Tasmania 

*UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Nedlands, Western Australia 


NEW ZEALAND 


[Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, c/o Victoria University of Wellington, 
P.O. Box 196, Wellington C.1. (The Secretary)] 


*UNIVERSITY OF AUCKLAND, P.O. Box 2175, C.P.O., Auckland 
*UNIVERSITY OF CANTERBURY, Private Bag, Christchurch 1 
*LINCOLN COLLEGE, Canterbury 
*MASSEY UNIVERSITY OF MANAWATU, Massey University P.O., Palmerston 
North 
*UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, P.O. Box 56, Dunedin 
*VICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF WELLINGTON, P.O. Box 196, Wellington C.1 
_ *UNIVERSITY OF WAIKATO, Private Bag, Hamilton 
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INDIA 


[Inter-University Board of India and Ceylon, Rouse Avenue (near Hardinge 
Bridge), New Delhi 1 (The Secretary)] 


AGRA UNIVERSITY, Paliwal Park, Agra, Uttar Pradesh 
* ALIGARH MUSLIM UNIveERsITY, Aligarh, Uttar Pradesh 
*UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, Allahabad 2, Uttar Pradesh 
*ANDHRA UNIVERSITY, Waltair, Andhra Pradesh 
* ANNAMALAI UNIVERSITY, Annamalainagar, Madras 
*BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY, Varanasi 5, Uttar Pradesh 
* MAHARAJA SAYAJIRAO UNIVERSITY OF BARODA, Baroda 2, Gujarat 
*BIHAR UNIVERSITY, Muzaffarpur, Bihar 
*UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY, University Road, Fort, Bombay 1, Maharashtra 
*UNIVERSITY OF BURDWAN, Burdwan, West Bengal 
*UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA, Senate House, College Street, Calcutta 12, West 
Bengal 
*UNIVERSITY OF DELHI, Delhi 6 
UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI, Gauhati, Assam 
*GORAKHPUR UNIVERSITY, Gorakhpur, Uttar Pradesh 
GUJARAT UNIvErRSITy, Navrangpura, Ahmedabad 9, Gujarat 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, BOMBAY, Powai, Bombay 76, Maharashtra 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, DELHI, Hauz Khas, New Delhi 16 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, KANPUR, Uttar Pradesh 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, KHARAGPUR, West Bengal 
INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, MADRAS, I.I.T. P.O., Madras 36, Madras 
UNIVERSITY OF JABALPUR, Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh 
*JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY, P.O. Jadavpur University, Calcutta 32, West Bengal 
*UNIVERSITY OF JAMMU AND KASHMIR, Srinagar, Kashmir 
JODHPUR UNIVERSITY, Jodhpur, Rajasthan 
*KARNATAK UNIVERSITY, Chhota-Mahabaleshwar, Dharwar, Mysore 
*UNIVERSITY OF KERALA, University Buildings, Trivandrum, Kerala 
*KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY, Kurukshetra, Punjab . 
UNIVERSITY OF LUCKNOw, Badshah Bagh, Lucknow, Uttar Pradesh 
*UNIVERSITY OF MApras, University Buildings, Chepauk, Triplicane P.O., 
Madras 5, Madras 
*MARATHWADA UNIVERSITY, Aurangabad, Maharashtra 
*UNIVERSITY OF Mysore, Mysore, Mysore 
NAGPUR UNIVERSITY, Tagore Marg, Nagpur 1, Maharashtra 
*OsSMANIA UNIVERSITY, Hyderabad 7, Andhra Pradesh 
*PANJAB UNIVERSITY, Chandigarh, Punjab 
*PATNA UNIVERSITY, Patna 5, Bihar 
UNIVERSITY OF Poona, Ganeshkhind, Poona 7, Maharashtra 
PUNJAB AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY, Ludhiana, Punjab 
*PUNJABI UNIVERSITY, Patiala, Punjab 
*UNIVERSITY OF RAJASTHAN, Gandhinagar, Jaipur, Rajasthan 
*UNIVERSITY OF ROORKEE, Roorkee, Uttar Pradesh 
*SARDAR VALLABHBHAI VIDYAPEETH, Vallabh Vidyanagar, via: Anand (W. Rly.), 
Gujarat 
*UNIVERSITY OF SAUGAR, Sagar, Madhya Pradesh 
SHIVAJI UNIVERSITY, Kolhapur, Maharashtra 


F? 
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*SHREEMATI NATHIBAI DAMODAR THACKERSEY WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY, | Nathibai 
Thackersey Road, Queen’s Road, Fort, Bombay 1, Maharashtra 
*SR1 VENKATESWARA UNIVERSITY, Tirupati, Andhra Pradesh 
UDAIPUR UNrverRsiTy, Udaipur, Rajasthan 
U.P. AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY, Pantnagar, P.O. Phool Bagh, District Nainital, 
Uttar Pradesh 
*UTKAL UNIVERSITY, Vani Vihar, P.O. Utkal University, Bhubaneswar, District 
Puri, Orissa 
VARANASEYA SANSKRIT VISHWAVIDYALAYA, Varanasi 2, Uttar Pradesh 
* VIKRAM UNIveRSITY, Ujjain, Madhya Pradesh 
VISVA-BHARATI, P.O. Santiniketan, District Birbhum, West Bengal 


PAKISTAN 


[Inter-University Board of Pakistan, 35F, Sector G-—6/3, Islamabad, 
West Pakistan (The Secretary)] | 


* UNIVERSITY OF DAccA, Ramna, Dacca, East Pakistan 
*EasT PAKISTAN AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY, Mymensingh, East Pakistan 
EAST PAKISTAN UNIVERSITY OF ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY, Dacca, East 
Pakistan 
UNIVERSITY OF ISLAMABAD, Islamabad, West Pakistan 
*UNIVERSITY OF KARACHI, University Road, Karachi, West Pakistan 
* UNIVERSITY OF THE PANJAB, Lahore, West Pakistan 
*UNIVERSITY OF PESHAWAR, Peshawar, West Pakistan 
*RAJSHAHI UNIVERSITY, Rajshahi, East Pakistan 
*UNIVERSITY OF SIND, Hyderabad, West Pakistan 
*WesT PAKISTAN AGRICULTURAL UNIVERSITY, Lyallpur, West Pakistan 
*WeEsT PAKISTAN UNIVERSITY OF ENGINEERING AND TECHNOLOGY, Moghulpura, 
Lahore, West Pakistan 


CEYLON 
*UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON, Peradeniya 


*VIDYALANKARA UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON, Kelaniya 
*VIDYODAYA UNIVERSITY OF CEYLON, Gangodawila, Nugegoda 


GHANA 
*UNIVERSITY OF GHANA, Legon 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SCIENCE EDUCATION, Private Bag, Cape Coast 
*K WAME NKRUMAH UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, Kumasi 


MALAYSIA 
* UNIVERSITY OF MALAYA, Pantai Valley, Kuala Lumpur 


NIGERIA 
(Vice-Chancellors’ Committee, c/o University of Ibadan, Ibadan, 
Western Nigeria (The Secretary)] 
*AHMADU BELLO UNIVERSITY, Zaria, Northern Nigeria 
*UNIVERSITY OF IBADAN, Ibadan, Western Nigeria 
*UNIVERSITY OF IFE, (Ibadan Branch), Ibadan, Western Nigeria 
*UNIVERSITY OF LAGos, Lagos 
*UNIVERSITY OF NIGERIA, Nsukka, Eastern Nigeria 
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SIERRA LEONE 


*FOURAH BAY COLLEGE, THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SIERRA LEONE, Freetown 
NSJALA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Njala, via Mano 


EAST AFRICA—TANZANIA, UGANDA and KENYA 


*UNIVERSITY OF EAST AFRICA, P.O. Box 410, Kampala, Uganda 
*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NAIROBI, P.O. Box 30197, Nairobi, Kenya 
*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DAR ES SALAAM, P.O. Box 9184, Dar es Salaam, 
Tanzania 
*MAKERERE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, P.O. Box 262, Kampala, Uganda 


WEST INDIES—JAMAICA and TRINIDAD 
*UNIVERSITY OF THE WEST INDIES, Mona, Kingston 7, Jamaica 


MALAWI 
UNIVERSITY OF MALAWI, P.O. Box 200, Limbe 


MALTA, G.C. 
*ROYAL UNIVERSITY OF MALTA, St. Paul Street, Valletta (The Secretary) 


ZAMBIA 
UNIVERSITY OF ZAMBIA, P.O. Box 2379, Ridgeway, Lusaka 


SINGAPORE 


*NANYANG UNIVERSITY, Jurong Road, Singapore 22 
*UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE, Bukit Timah Road, Singapore 10 


RHODESIA 


*UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND, Private Bag 167H, 
Salisbury 


HONG KONG 


*CHINESE UNIVERSITY OF HONG Kona, 1301 Hang Seng Bank Building, 677 
Nathan Road, Kowloon 
*UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 


BRITISH GUIANA 
UNIVERSITY OF GUYANA, Georgetown (The Secretary) 


BASUTOLAND, BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE AND 
SWAZILAND 


UNIVERSITY OF BASUTOLAND, BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE AND SWAZILAND, 
P.O. Roma, Basutoland 


CHAPTER 17 


COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS 
IN BRITAIN 1964-65 


of all overseas students in Britain. An overseas student is defined as a 

person over the age of 18 years whose permanent home address is overseas 
and whose purpose in coming to Britain is to undertake full-time study, research 
or training for a minimum period of six months. 

Table 1 gives details of Commonwealth students by country of origin and 
category of study. 

Table 2 gives a more detailed analysis of Commonwealth students at British 
Universities. 

These Tables have been compiled from figures provided, in respect of the 
Universities, by the Association of Commonwealth Universities, and, in respect 
of other Institutions, by the British Council and the London Conference on 
Overseas Students; and it is with their permission that the information contained 
herein is reproduced. 

Many overseas students enrol privately with the Inns of Court, with Private 
Colleges and Institutions, and for Nursing, Professional and Practical Training. 
Some of these may therefore not come to the notice of the London Conference 
on Overseas Students; and for this reason the figures for students under these 
headings are approximate only. 

Further information about overseas students may be obtained from the 
Commonwealth Universities Yearbook, 1966, and from Overseas Students in 
Britain, 1964-65. 


Si NTS from other parts of the Commonwealth comprise nearly two-thirds 
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TABLE 1: COMMONWEALTH STUDENTS BY CATEGORY OF STUDY 


Universities 


Technical Colleges 


Inns of Court 


Practical Training 


Professional and 
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Canada .. 
Australia. . 
New Zealand 
India 
Pakistan .. 
Ceylon 
Ghana 
Malaysia: 
Malaya 
Sabah 
Sarawak 
Nigeria 
Cyprus 
Sierra Leone... 
United Republic 
of Tanzania: 
Tanganyika 
Zanzibar 
Jamaica .. 
Trinidad and 
Tobago 
Uganda .. 
Kenya 
Malawi 
Malta, G.C. 
Zambia .. 
The Gambia 
Singapore 
Rhodesia 
Brunei 
Dependent 
Territories 


Total: 
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*Figure includes 270 from Hong Kong, 216 from Mauritius, 130 from British Guiana, 
1 from New Hebrides and 3 from Papua and New Guinea. 
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CHAPTER 18 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


N 1962 the Prime Minister appointed a Committee on Representational 
Services Overseas under the Chairmanship of Lord Plowden, KCB, KBE, 
with the following terms of reference: 

‘To review the purpose, structure and operation of the Services responsible 
for representing the interests of the United Kingdom Government overseas, 
both in Commonwealth and in foreign countries; and to make recommenda- 
tions, having regard to changes in political, social and economic circumstances 
in this country and overseas.’ 

The Report of the Committee was presented to Parliament in February 1964 
(Cmnd. 2276), and the Prime Minister announced on the 27th February that its 
recommendations had been generally accepted by the British Government. 

This Chapter does not attempt to summarize the Report, but only to describe 
its effects on the structure and staffing of the Commonwealth Relations Office 
in London and British High Commissions in Commonwealth countries. 


Background 

At the time of the Committee’s Report, the British Government was represen- 
ted overseas in three ways. Representation in foreign countries was provided by 
the Foreign Service, which had been formally established as a separate Service of 
the Crown in 1943, incorporating what had previously been three Services, viz. 
the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service, the Consular Service and the Com- 
mercial Diplomatic Service. The Foreign Service also staffed the Foreign Office 
in London. Representation in Commonwealth countries was provided by the 
Commonwealth Service and the Trade Commission Service. Neither of these 
formed a separate Service of the Crown. The Commonwealth Service consisted 
of members of the staff of the Commonwealth Relations Office while serving at 
home and overseas and the Trade Commission Service consisted of certain 
members of the staff of the Board of Trade who had elected to serve in Common- 
wealth countries. The staff of the Commonwealth Relations Office, whether 
serving in London or overseas, remained members of the Home Civil Service 
although through the nature of their service and their liability for service in 
other Commonwealth countries they had become in practice more akin to the 
staff of the Foreign Service than to the staff of the other Departments of the 
Home Civil Service. The members of the Trade Commission Service also re- 
mained members of the Home Civil Service. 


Integration 

After detailed consideration of Britain’s representational needs, the 
Committee concluded that the division of responsibility for represen- 
tational functions between Commonwealth and foreign countries, and, in 
Commonwealth countries, between commercial and other work, had obvious 
practical disadvantages, and recommended the unification of the three Services. 
The Committee recognized the special nature of the Commonwealth relation- 
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ship, and did not recommend the establishment of a single Ministry of External 
Affairs, although they thought that this should be the ultimate aim. 

The British Government accepted the views of the Plowden Committee 
and a unified Service, entitled Her Majesty’s Diplomatic Service, was established 
on the ist January 1965, taking in the posts, the staffs and the duties of the 
former Foreign Service, the Commonwealth Relations Office at home and 
overseas and the Trade Commission Service. The creation of the Diplomatic 
Service altered in important respects the conditions of service of the staff of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, who were given the option during the first 
year of the new Service to be transferred to Departments of the Home Civil 
Service. Similarly Officers of the Board of Trade serving at the time in the Trade 
Commission Service were invited to apply to enter the Diplomatic Service. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office and the Foreign Office continue as 
separate Departments of State in London, responsible to separate Cabinet 
Ministers and both staffed by members of the Diplomatic Service. Similarly the 
British diplomatic representatives in Commonwealth countries are responsible 
to the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and British represen- 
tatives in foreign countries are responsible to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


Administration 

The administration of the Diplomatic Service and of all its posts at home and 
abroad is handled by the Chief of Administration who is responsible to the 
Secretaries of State and the Permanent Under-Secretaries in both the Foreign 
Office and the Commonwealth Relations Office. His combined Administration 
Office was formed by amalgamating the administrative departments of the 
Foreign Office and Commonwealth Relations Office into the Diplomatic Service 
Administration Office. The two Departments of State will draw increasingly on 
common services, including a joint library service, integrated research facilities, 
a single registry and archives system, and an integrated system of communica- 
tions with all posts. 


CHAPTER 19 


THE COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
OFFICE 


other Members of the Commonwealth (see Chapter 1) and with the 

Governments of Rhodesia and the Republic of Ireland rests with the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations who its also responsible for 
relations with the Maldive Islands. The Commonwealth Relations Office is the 
Department of State responsible to the Secretary of State for the conduct of 
those relations. 

In London, the Commonwealth Relations Office advises the Secretary of 
State on all aspects of Commonwealth relations, communicates on his behalf 
with other Commonwealth Governments, keeps in touch with and advises other 
Government Departments on Commonwealth policy, provides information to 
the press and public about Commonwealth activities and deals generally with 
matters affecting Members of the Commonwealth both as a group and as in- 
dividuals. Information about the organization of the Office in London will be 
found in Chapter 20. 

Overseas, responsibility to the Secretary of State for the conduct of British 
relations with other Commonwealth countries rests with British High Commis- 
sioners whose offices are situated in Commonwealth capitals and in some other 
major towns. In the countries to which they are accredited the High Commis- 
sioners are the representatives of the British Government; and in those countries 
whose Head of State is other than Her Majesty The Queen they are Her represen- 
tatives. They have a status equivalent to Ambassadors. They advise the Secretary 
of State either direct or through the Commonwealth Relations Office on the 
policies of, and British relations with, the countries to which they are accredited, 
interpret and project British policies and way of life to the Governments and 
people there and at the same time look after British interests and foster Common- 
wealth links. Details of High Commissioners’ Offices will be found in Chapter 23. 

Other Commonwealth countries likewise have Government Departments 
which include among their responsibilities that for Commonwealth Relations 
and have High Commissioners resident in London and in other Commonwealth 
capitals. Although British and Commonwealth Ministers sometimes correspond 
direct, the normal channel of communication between the British Government 
and the Governments of other Commonwealth countries is between the Common- 
wealth Relations Office in London and the Government Departments respon- 
sible for Commonwealth relations in those other countries. Communication is 
not direct but passes either through the British High Commissioners overseas or 
through Commonwealth High Commissioners in London. British High Com- 
missioners, unlike Ambassadors, can deal with Government Departments other 
than those dealing with Commonwealth Relations—as can Commonwealth 
High Commissioners in London. Since some Commonwealth countries, unlike 
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Britain, are not fully represented in all other Commonwealth countries, the 
Commonwealth Relations Office often assists them by circulating their views or 
proposals to other Members. 

Except for specialist advisers the staffs of the Commonwealth Relations Office 
in London and of British High Commissioners’ offices in Commonwealth coun- 
tries are members of H.M. Diplomatic Service, which was formed on 1st January 
1965 to take over the duties and posts of the former Foreign Service, the Com- 
monwealth Relations Office at home and overseas, and the Trade Commission 
Service (see Chapter 18). 

The origins of the Commonwealth Relations Office date back to 4th July 1660 
when a Committee of the Privy Council was appointed to deal with the adminis- 
tration of the Colonies, or Plantations as they were then called. By a Patent of 
Ist December 1660 Charles II appointed a Council for Trade and a Council for 
Foreign Plantations. Instructions to the latter included: 

‘To use prudential means for rendering those dominions useful to England, 
and England helpful to them. And for bringing the several Colonies and 
Plantations within themselves into a more certain, civil and uniform way of 
Government, and for better ordering and distributing public justice among 
them.’ 

In 1672 the two Councils were united as the Joint Council for Trade and 
Plantations, but this was abolished in 1675 and its papers were delivered up to 
the Clerk of the Privy Council. In 1695 William IIT revived the Joint Council for 
Trade and Plantations but on 15th May 1697 it was superseded by a permanent 
Board, known as the Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations. In 1748 
the affairs of India were placed under its control. 

During this time there had been two Sccretaries of State known as the 
Secretary of State for the Northern Department (later the Foreign Secretary) and 
the Secretary of State for the Southern Department (later the Home Secretary). 
The latter dealt with Colonial matters as well as Home and European business. 

On 9th October 1767 Colonial affairs were separated from the Southern 
Department and a third Secretary of State was appointed, known as the Secretary 
of State for the American or Colonial Department. After the loss of the American 
colonies, the permanent Board and the office of the Secretary of State for the 
American or Colonial Department were abolished, by Act 22, Geo. 3 c. 82 of 
1782. Some of the duties of the permanent Board were taken over by the Privy 
Council whilst the former Secretary of State’s functions were transferred to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. Colonial matters were handled 
by a small staff in the Office of Plantations attached to the Home Office. 

The affairs of India were separated from colonial business by the India Act 
of 1784 which established the Commissioners for the Affairs of India, known as 
the Board of Control. The Board comprised six Privy Councillors, including 
either the Secretary of State for the Home Department or the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and dealt with 
political and revenue administration, whilst the East India Company Court of 
Directors retained its authority in commerce. By an amending Act of 1793 a 
Secretary of State was appointed to preside over the Board of Control. This 
arrangement continued until 1858 when a Secretary of State for India was 
appointed and the India Office was created as a new Department of State. 

In 1786 Colonial affairs, previously handled by the Office of Plantations, were 
merged into the general routine of the Home Office, and the Secretary of State 
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for the Home Department was thus responsible for Home affairs, for Ireland, 
and for Colonial Dependencies exclusive of India. After the outbreak of war 
with France in 1793 a new appointment of Secretary of State was created in 
1794 and, since the war was much concerned with the Colonies, the new Secretary 
of State was known as the Secretary of State for War and the Colonies and 
dealt with such colonial business as was necessary for the prosecution of the war. 
In 1801 the whole of colonial business became the responsibility of the Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies but the War and Colonial Departments were 
not combined. In 1854 the Crimean War made it necessary for a Secretary of 
State to give his whole attention to the Army, and a new appointment of Secretary 
of State for War was created. From that date the former Secretary of State for 
War and the Colonies became the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

The responsibility of the Secretary of State for India included also business 
concerning India’s dependencies. These were Burma, Aden and the Straits 
Settlements. Burma was governed by the Government of India from 1862 until 
1937. Aden formed a Chief Commissioner’s Province under the Government 
of India from 1839 to April 1937 when it became a Crown Colony. The Straits 
Settlements (Singapore, Malacca and Penang, and their dependencies) were 
administered by the Presidency of Bengal from 1826 until 1851 when they were 
placed under the control of the Governor-General of India. In 1867 the Straits 
Settlements became a Crown Colony. 

In 1907 the Colonial Office was reorganized into two separate Divisions, one of 
which dealt with the self-governing Dominions, as they had come to be called, 
whilst the other Division dealt with the Colonies. Protectorates and Protected 
States. In July 1925 the Dominions Office was created as a new Department of 
State to take over from the Colonial Office business connected with Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, the Irish Free State, Newfoundland, 
Southern Rhodesia (which had become a self-governing Colony in 1923) and 
with the High Commission Territories (Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protec- 
torate and Swaziland), for the administration of which, on behalf of the British 
Government, the British High Commissioner in South Africa was responsible. 
The staff of the Dominions Division of the Colonial Office became part of the 
new Dominions Office for this purpose. 

Although a new office of Secretary ot State for Dominion Affairs was created 
in July 1925, when the Dominions Office was formed, one Secretary of State 
combined the duties of the new office with those of the Colonial Secretary until 
13th June 1930 when a separate Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs took 
office. The office was abolished on 3rd July 1947 and the last holder, Viscount 
Addison, was appointed as the first Secretary o1 State for Commonwealth 
Relations. | 

The Government of India Act, 1935, provided for the separation of Aden from 
India, and on Ist April 1937 Aden Colony became the responsibility of the 
Colonial Office. Provision was also made for the separation of Burma from India, 
and on Ist April 1937 the Burma Office was created as a new Department of 
State to take over from the India Office business connected with Burma. The 
staff of the India Office concerned with handling business connected with Burma 
were transferred to the new Burma Office. 

Co-incident with the formation of the Burma Office in 1937 the office was 
created of Secretary of State for Burma. From 1937 until August 1947 one 
Minister of State combined the duties of the Secretary of State for Burma with 
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those of the Secretary of State for India. The office of Secretary of State for India 
was abolished in August 1947 and that of the Secretary of State for Burma in 
January 1948. 

The Commonwealth Relations Office was created as a new Department of 
State on 3rd July 1947, and named the Office of Commonwealth Relations, to 
replace the Dominions Office. On that date the Dominions Office ceased to 
exist and the staff were transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office. 

India and Pakistan became independent Dominions within the Commonwealth 
on 15th August 1947, on which date the India Office ceased to exist and the staff 
were transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office, which thereafter 
became responsible for dealing with business connected with India and Pakistan. 

On 4th January 1948 Burma ceased to be part of His Majesty’s dominions and 
became a foreign country. The Burma Office ceased to exist on 3rd January 1948 
and the staff were transferred to the Commonwealth Relations Office. Business 
connected with Burma has since been handled by the Foreign Office. 

Ceylon achieved independence on 4th February 1948. On that date the 
Colonial Office ceased to be responsible for dealing with matters which concerned 
Ceylon and the Commonwealth Relations Office thereafter became the Depart- 
ment of State responsible for handling business concerning Britain’s relations 
with Ceylon. 

As a result of the independence of Ceylon a new Agreement (to replace an 
earlier Agreement of 1887) was signed by the British and Maldivian Governments 
on 24th Apri) 1948 whereby relations between the two Governments were to be 
conducted through the British High Commissioner in Ceylon. In London the 
Commonwealth Relations Office deals with business connected with the Maldive 
Islands. 

On 3lst March 1949 Newfoundland became a province of Canada. Thereafter 
the Commonwealth Relations Office ceased to have direct dealings with the 
Government of Newfoundland. | 

The Republic of Ireland, that is, the part of Ireland previously known as Eire, 
ceased from 18th April 1949 to be part of His Majesty’s dominions, but notwith- 
standing that the Republic was no longer a part of the Commonwealth it was not 
to be treated as a foreign country for the purposes of any existing law in force 
in Britain or British overseas territories or any future law except where explicitly 
provided. Business connected with the Irish Republic is handled by the Common- 
wealth Relations Office. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, comprising the self-governing 
Colony of Southern Rhodesia and the Protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, was formed on 3rd September 1953. On that date the Commonwealth 
Relations Office became responsible for dealing with business connected with 
the Federation, in addition to its responsibilities already held for Southern 
Rhodesia. Business concerning each of the two Protectorates continued to be the 
responsibility of the Colonial Office. 

Since 1957 other countries have achieved independence and on the dates 
shown below the Commonwealth Relations Office has taken over from the 
Colonial Office responsibility for the conduct of British relations with them: 
Ghana (formerly Gold Coast) on 6th March 1957; the Federation of Malaya 
(now Malaysia) on 31st August 1957; the Republic of Cyprus on 16th August 
1960; the Federation of Nigeria (now the Federal Republic of Nigeria) on Ist 
October 1960; Sierra Leone on 27th April 1961; Tanganyika (now the United 
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Republic of Tanzania) on 9th December 1961; Jamaica on 6th August 1962; 
Trinidad and Tobago on 3ist August 1962; Uganda on 9th October 1962; 
Zanzibar (now part of the United Republic of Tanzania) on 10th December 1963; 
Kenya on 12th December 1963; Malta, G.C., on 21st September 1964; and 
The Gambia on 16th February 1965. The Commonwealth Relations Office, which, 
as explained below, became responsible for the conduct of business relating to 
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia on Ist April 1964, became responsible for 
British relations with these two countries when they became independent under 
the names of Malawi and the Republic of Zambia on 6th July 1964 and 24th 
October 1964 respectively ;-and became responsible for the conduct of relations 
with Singapore when Singapore became an independent State on 9th August 1965. 

The former Union of South Africa became a Republic on 31st May 1961 and 
on that day withdrew from membership of the Commonwealth. Responsibility 
for business concerning British relations with South Africa was transferred from 
the Commonwealth Relations Office to the Foreign Office on Ist December 1961. 

In July 1961 the Department of Technical Co-Operation was created as a new 
Department of State to take over technical assistance work previously performed 
by the Foreign Office, the Commonwealth Relations Office, the Colonial Office 
and certain other Departments. Initially the staff concerned were seconded by 
these Departments to the Department of Technical Co-operation for this 
purpose. The Department ceased to exist when its functions were taken over by 
the Ministry of Overseas Development which was created as a new Department 
of State in October 1964. 

Responsibility for business connected with the administration of the High 
Commission Territories in southern Africa was transferred from the Common- 
wealth Relations Office to the Colonial Office on 1st December 1961. 

On 19th March 1962 the responsibilities of the Commonwealth Relations 
Office for business relating to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and to 
Southern Rhodesia (and those of the Colonial Office in respect of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland) were transferred to the Central African Office which 
was created as a new Department of State. Staff from the Commonwealth Re- 
lations Office and the Colonial Office were seconded to the Central African 
Office for this purpose. When the Central African Office was formed no separate 
Ministerial office was created, and the conduct of business relating to the Fed- 
eration of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and its constituent territories was made the 
responsibility of the First Secretary of State, Mr. R. A. Butler, then Secretary 
of State for the Home Department. 

On 13th July 1962 the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 
assumed also the portfolio of Secretary of State for the Colonies but the 
Commonwealth Relations Office and the Colonial Office remained separate 
Departments of State. 

Chapter 52 explains the origin and functions of the East African Common 
Services Organization, which is charged with responsibility for the administration 
of certain services common to Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya. In October 1962 
the Commonwealth Relations Office took over from the Colonial Office responsi- 
bility for corresponding direct with the East African Common Services Organiza- 
tion on matters concerning the services administered by the Organization. The 
Commonwealth Relations Office continued to deal with business concerning 
Britain’s reJations with Tanganyika (now Tanzania), Uganda and Kenya in 
respect of matters which had not been delegated by those countries to the East 
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African Common Services Organization. Since 12th December 1963 corres- 
pondence with the East African Common Services Organization has been 
conducted through the British High Commissioner in Kenya. 

On 16th September 1963, by an Agreement signed by Britain, the Federation of 
Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak and Singapore, the Colonies of North Borneo 
and Sarawak and the State of Singapore were federated with the existing States 
of the Federation of Malaya as the States of Sabah, Sarawak and Singapore, the 
federation thereafter being known as Malaysia. The Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations continued to be responsible for Britain’s relations 
with this enlarged federation. 

On Ist December 1963 the Commonwealth Relations Office took over from 
the Colonial Office responsibility for corresponding with the State of Brunei. 
Such correspondence is conducted on behalf of the Secretary of State through 
Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in the State of Brunet. 

On 20th October 1963 Mr. Sandys, then Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations and for the Colonies, assumed the responsibility for the conduct of 
business relating to the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and continued to 
exercise that responsibility, through the Central African Office, in resp2ct of the 
constituent territories, Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
after the dissolution of the Federation on 31st December 1963. On Ist April 1964 
the Central African Office which had, until that time, remained a separate office, 
was abolished and its staff were absorbed into the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. The Commonwealth Relations Office was thercafter responsible to the 
Secretary of State for conduct cf business relating to Southern Rhodesia, North- 
ern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

In October 1964 separate Ministers were appointed for Commonwealth 
Relations and for the Colonies. 

On 26th July 1965 a new Agreement was made between the British and the 
Maldivian Governments under which the British Government recognized the 
State of the Maldive Islands as a composite sovereign and fully independent 
State. Although the Maldive Islands ceased to be within the Commonwealth, 
the Secretary of State for Commonwealth relations continued to be responsible 
for relations with the Maldivian Government. 

On 9th August 1965 Singapore ceased to be a State of Malaysia and was 
recognized as an independent sovereign country, and later as a Member of the 
Commonwealth. As from 9th August 1965 the Secretary of State for Common- 
wealth Relations assumed responsibility for British relations with Singapore. 

At various periods since 1947 Ministers of State for Commonwealth Relations 
and Parliamentary Under-Secretaries of State for Commonwealth Relations 
have been appointed. Details of these appointments will be found in Chapter 21. 

Since Ist January 1965 the staff of the Commonwealth Relations Office has 
formed part of H.M. Diplomatic Service. 


CHAPTER 20 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFICE 


COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFICE 
Downing Street, London S.W.1 
King Charles Street, London S.W.1 
4 Central Buildings, Matthew Parker Street, London S.W.1 
(Whitehall 2323) 
Clive House, Petty France, London S.W.1 
(Trafalgar 4355) 


SECRETARY OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley, OBE, MP 


Private Secretary: O. G. Forster, MVO 
Assistant Private Secretary: C. C. W. Adams 


MINISTER OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
Cledwyn Hughes, MP 
Private Secretary: R. L. B. Cormack 


PARLIAMENTARY UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS AND FOR THE COLONIES 
Lord Beswick 
Private Secretary: Miss J. V. Ellis 


PERMANENT UNDER-SECRETARY OF STATE 
AND HEAD OF H.M. DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Sir Saville Garner, GCMG 
Private Secretary: (Vacant) 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE 


Sir Algernon Rumbold, KCMG, CIE 

ASIA AND ATLANTIC DIVISION 

CENTRAL AFRICA DIVISION (Malawi and Zambia Department—economic 
aid aspects only) 

EAST AND WEST AFRICA DIVISION (Development Policy and West and 
East Africa Economic Department only, except military aid to Africa) 

FAR EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN DIVISION (Far East and Pacific Depart- 
ment—Ceylon and Maldive Islands subjects only) 

IRISH TRADE NEGOTIATIONS UNIT 

TRADE DIVISION 
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Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVO 
CENTRAL AFRICA DIVISION (Malawi and Zambia Department, except 
economic aid aspects; Rhodesia Department) 
EAST AND WEST AFRICA DIVISION (East Africa Political Department; 
West and General Africa Political Department; Development Policy and 
West and East Africa Economic Department—military aid to Africa only) 


Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG 
DEFENCE AND COMMONWEALTH POLICY DIVISION 
FAR EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN DIVISION (Far East and Pacific Depart- 
ment, except Ceylon and Maldive Islands subjects) 
GENERAL DIVISION 
JOINT MALAYSIA/INDONESIA DEPARTMENT 
JOINT RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Head of Information Division reports directly to the Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State. 


ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE 
FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


ASIA AND ATLANTIC DIVISION 
C. S. Pickard, CMG | 
Asia Economic Department 
Atlantic Department 
South Asia Department 


CENTRAL AFRICA DIVISION 

N. D. Watson, CMG 
Malawi and Zambia Department 
Rhodesia Department 


DEFENCE AND COMMONWEALTH POLICY DIVISION 
L. B. Walsh Atkins, CMG, CVO 
Commonwealth Policy and Planning Department 
Defence Department 
Political Affairs Department 


EAST AND WEST AFRICA DIVISION 

G. W. St.J. Chadwick, CMG 
Development Policy and West and East Africa Economic Department 
East Africa Political Department 
West and General Africa Political Department 


FAR EAST AND MEDITERRANEAN DIVISION 
E. G. Norris, CMG 
Far East and Pacific Department 
Mediterranean Department 
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GENERAL DIVISION 
W. A. B. Hamilton, CMG 
General and Migration Department (a) 
Nationality and Consular Department 
United Nations, Western and Middle East Department 


INFORMATION DIVISION 

Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG, CBE 
Cultural Relations Department 
Information Administration Department (Joint Department) 
Information Policy and Guidance Department (Joint Department) 
Information Services Department 
News Department 


TRADE DIVISION 

G. E. B. Shannon, CMG 
Economic General Department 
General and Migration Department (b) 
Western Economic Department 


CEREMONIAL AND PROTOCOL SECRETARY: Lieutenant-Colonel J. M. Hugo, cvo, 
OBE 

Deputy CEREMONIAL AND PROTOCOL SECRETARY: Lord Napier and Ettrick 

~ LEGAL ADVISER: Sir William Dale, KCMG 

ASSISTANT LEGAL ADVISER: H. L. M. Oxley, OBE 


DEPARTMENTS 
Asia Economic Department 
Head of Department: H. A. Twist, OBE 
Economic relations with India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Malaysia, Singapore and 


Brunei; Colombo Plan; E.C.A.F.E.; Remittance problems; International trade 
in tin, rubber, jute, rice, tea, cotton and cotton textiles, hides and skins. 


Atlantic Department 
Head of Department: D. M. Cleary 
Political relations with Canada; Political and economic relations with Jamaica 
and with Trinidad and Tobago and C.R.O. aspects of the following: Relations 
with U.S.A. and British and Foreign territories in Central and South America 
and the Caribbean; University of the West Indies: International trade in sugar, 
bananas and citrus fruits. 


Commonwealth Policy and Planning Department 


Head of Department: R. Walker 
Adviser: Sir Charles Dixon, KCMG, KCVO, OBE 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Meetings and the Commonwealth Secre- 
tariat; Policy and Constitutional questions affecting the Commonwealth as a 
whole; Future of Colonial Territories; Matters affecting the Royal Family; 
Legislative Programme; Registration of Treaties with U.N.O.; Documentation 
for certain Diplomatic and Consular appointments; Planning. 
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Cultural Relations Department 
Head of Department: J. T. Hughes, oBE 


Commonwealth Educational Co-operation; U.N.E.S.C.O. (cultural aspects); 
Educational Conferences, C.E.L.U.; Scholarship Commission, O.S.W.E.P.; 
Liaison with O.D.M. and V.S.O.; Trusts and Foundations; British Council; 
Commonwealth sporting events; Commonwealth publicity in Britain; Common- 
wealth Institute; Commonwealth cultural and artistic matters; Youth Organiza- 
tions; Commonwealth Information Centre (Marlborough House); Book 
Schemes. 


Defence Department 


Head of Department and Principal Staff Officer: 
Major-General J. M. McNeill, cB, CBE 


Commonwealth Defence matters; Military Aid, training and equipment; War 
books and War legislation. 


Development Policy and West and East Africa Economic Department 
Head of Department: J. D. Hennings 


Development Policy; O.E.C.D. (Development Assistance Committee); 
I.B.R.D.; I.D.A.; LF.C.; C.D.C. (General Policy); C.D.F.C. Implications of 
Export Credit Policy upon Development Policy; E.C.A.; Economic and. 
Financial Aspects of O.A.U.; S.C.A.A.P. 

Economic relations with Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, The Gambia, Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanzania and E.A.C.S.O.; Kenya Land questions; Coffee, cocoa and 
oil seeds; Commonwealth Gifts scheme. 


East Africa Political Department 
Head of Department: N. Aspin 


Political relations with Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya; Political Aspects of 
E.A.C.S.O.; Horn of Africa; Portuguese territories in Africa; Relations with 
Mauritius insofar as they affect Commonwealth relations. 


Economic General Department 
Head of Department: T. W. Keeble 


General questions on trade and economics in the Commonwealth; European 
Economic Communities; European Free Trade Association; O.E.C.D.; 
G.A.T.T.; F.A.O.; I.M.F.; Sterling Area; Balance of Payments; Shipping; 
Registration of Companies; Double Taxation; Copyright; Peaceful uses of 
atomic energy; U.N. Trade and Development Conference; East-West Trade and 
Strategic Controls; International trade in petroleum. 


Far East and Pacific Department 
Head of Department: A. J. Brown 
Political relations with Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Malaysia, Singapore, 
Brunei and Maldive Islands; Defence and other regional organizations; Political 
affairs of other Far East territories insofar as they affect Commonwealth re- 
lations; A.N.Z.A.M., A.N.Z.U.S. and S.E.A.T.O. (other than economic aspects). 
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General and Migration Department 
Head of Department: Miss L. E. T. Storar 


(a) Migration; Law of the Sea; Fisheries; Co-operation on scientific matters 
with Commonwealth governments. Authentication of documents; Independence 
and other commemoration gifts; Natural disasters in the Commonwealth; 
Reciprocal enforcement of judgments; C.R.O. Year Book; Access to Records; 
India Office Building; C.R.O. Library; India Office Library; India Office 
Records; Miscellaneous questions not covered by any other Department. 

(b) Civil Aviation; Peaceful uses of outer space; Satellite Communications; 
Commonwealth Postal Communications and U.P.U.; Commonwealth Tele- 
communications; World Meteorological Organization. 


Commonwealth Relations Office Library 


Librarian: B. Cheeseman, OBE 
Deputy Librarian: C. D. Overton 


India Office Library and India Office Records 
Librarian: S. C. Sutton, CBE, MSC 


Information Services Department* 
Head of Department: J. S. Ellis, oBE 


Publications; Exhibitions; Sponsored Visitors; Use of film, radio and tele- 
vision by Information Services; C.O.I. reference materials. 


Malawi and Zambia Department 
Head of Department: S. P. Whitley 
Political relations with Malawi and Zambia, including finance and defence aid. 


Mediterranean Department 
Head of Department: C. E. Diggines 


Political and economic relations with Cyprus and Malta; and with Gibraltar 
insofar as they affect Commonwealth relations. 


| Nationality and Consular Department 
Head of Department: R. L. D. Jasper, cMG 


Policy questions on Diplomatic Privileges Act 1964; Vienna Consular Con- 
vention ; Privileges of Commonwealth Organizations; Nationality and Citizenship 
legislation; Honours and Awards; Protocol subjects not dealt with by the 
Joint Protocol Department (Questions of policy and Commonwealth interest); 
Consular protection of U.K. Citizens ; Matrimonial cases and maintenance orders; 
Fugitive Offenders Act; Indian Army Records; Pensions—residual questions not 
dealt with by the O.D.M.; Wills; Property; Social Insurance and Services: 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission; Expeditions (other than Himalayan); 
Passport and Nationality cases; Visas; Repatriation and Deportation cases; 
Registration of births, deaths, and marriages. 


* At the time of going to press it was expected that the Information Services Department of 
the Commonwealth Relations Office and the Information Services Department of the Foreign 
Office would become a Joint Department not later than early 1966 under joint heads of De- 
partment, G. Littlejohn Cook and J. S. Ellis, oBE 
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News Department 
Head of Department: W. S. G. Smele 
Liaison with the press, radio and television. 


Political Affairs Department 
Head of Department: C. G. Costley-White, CMG 
Political Affairs; Liaison with Joint Intelligence Organization; Information 
Research; Labour and Trade Union Affairs. 


Rhodesia Department 
Head of Department: K. J. Neale, oBE 


Rhodesia: political, constitutional and external affairs, financial and economic 
questions; General Central African financial and economic work, including 
post-dissolution questions. 


South Asia Department 
Head of Department: V. C. Martin 
Political relations with India and Pakistan; Afghanistan; Burma; Bhutan and 
Sikkim; Nepal; Gurkha Recruitment; C.E.N.T.O. 


United Nations, Western and Middle East Department 
Head of Department: Ian Watt 


United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. 

Middle East and South Arabian affairs (including defence); Disarmament: 
East/West relations; Western Organizations ; Commonwealth liaison procedure; 
Relations with Irish Republic. 


West and General Africa Political Department 
Head of Department: B. J. Greenhill 


Political relations with Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone and The Gambia; 
General African questions including Congo and O.A.U.; Political Affairs of 
foreign countries and dependencies in West, Equatorial and Northern Africa; 


African Visitors’ Unit. 


Western Economic Department 
Head of Department: F. G. K. Gallagher, cmG 


Economic relations with Canada, Australia, New Zealand; British agri- 
cultural policy; British Phosphate Commission; International trade in wool, 
meat, grains and dairy produce. 


Irish Trade Negotiations Unit 
Head of Department: A. H. Reed 
Economic relations with the Irish Republic. 


Since 1st January 1965 the staff of the Commonwealth Relations iis has 
formed part of H.M. Diplomatic Service 
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JOINT COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS OFFICE/ 
FOREIGN OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 


Joint Information Administration Department 
Head of Department: B. R. Curson 


Control of Information Estimates and Expenditure; Information co-ordination 
and deployment of resources; Information training. 


Joint Information Policy and Guidance Department 
Head of Department: F. B. Richards, CMG, Dso 


Liaison with Political Departments; Preparation of guidance; Relations with 
agencies concerned with news dissemination. 


Joint Malaysia/Indonesia Department 
Head of Department: H. S. H. Stanley 
Questions arising from Indonesia’s policy of ‘confrontation’ against Malaysia. 


Joint Protocol Department 
Head of Department: A. L. Mayall, cmc, cvo 


Privileges and Immunities of Foreign and Commonwealth Missions and 
International Organizations; Diplomatic and Consular Appointments; Diplo- 
matic Lists; Issue of Identity Cards; Honours, Decorations and Awards. 


Joint Research Department 
Director of Research: R. W. Mason, CMG 
Preparation of Research Papers and factual memoranda. 
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DIPLOMATIC SERVICE ADMINISTRATION OFFICE 


Great George Street, London S.W.1 
Trafalgar 8866 


CHIEF OF ADMINISTRATION 
Sir Colin Crowe, KCMG 


DEPUTY CHIEF OF ADMINISTRATION 
G. P. Hampshire, CMG 


DEPARTMENTS 
Accommodation Department 
Head of Department: Brigadier C. D. Steel, CMG, OBE 
Official accommodation at home and abroad. 


Archives Department 
Head of Department: E. L. Blundell, MBE 
Registration and control of papers and archives. 


Communications Department 
Head of Department: I. F. S. Vincent, MBE 
Communication between Diplomatic Service posts. 


Conference, Services and Supply Department 
Head of Department: J. S. Gandee, OBE 
Office administration generally. 


Establishment Department 
Head of Department: J. A. Ford, Mc 
Structure, organization and conditions of service in the Diplomatic Service. 


Finance Department 
Head of Department: E. S. Jones, CBE 


Inspectorate 
Chief Inspector: B. J. Garnett, CMG, OBE 


Personnel Department 


Head of Department: D. F. Muirhead, CMG, Cvo 
Deputy Head of Department: J. S. R. Duncan, MBE 


Recruitment, training, postings and discipline. 


Security Department 


Head of Department: S. J. L. Olver, CMG, MBE 
The security of the work of the Diplomatic Scrvice. 


Administration of H.M. Diplomatic Service and of all its posts at home and 
abroad is a matter for the Diplomatic Service Administration Office. 


CHAPTER 21 


HISTORICAL 
LIST OF SECRETARIES OF STATE, 
MINISTERS OF STATE AND 
UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE, 


FOR INDIA, BURMA, DOMINION AFFAIRS 


AND COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR INDIA 


. Edward Henry Stanley, Lord Stanley, pc, MP (later 15th Earl of Derby 


KG). 


. Sir Charles Wood, Bt., PC, GCB, MP (later Ist Viscount Halifax). 
. (February) George Robinson, 3rd Earl de Grey and 2nd Earl of Ripon, 


Pc (later Ist Marquess of Ripon, KG, GCSI, CIE). 


. (July) Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne-Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, Pc, 


MP (later 3rd Marquess of Salisbury). 


. Sir Stafford Northcote, Bt., pc, Mp (later Ist Earl of Iddesleigh, ccs). 
. George Douglas Campbell, 8th Duke of Argyll, pc, KT (later KG). 
. Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne-Cecil, 3rd Marquess of Salisbury, pc 


(later KG, GCVO). 


. Gathorne Gathorne-Hardy, Pc, MP (later Ist Earl of Cranbrook, Gcs)). 
. Spencer Compton Cavendish, Marquess of Hartington, Pc, MP (later 


8th Duke of Devonshire, KG, GCVO). 


. John Wodehouse, Ist Earl of Kimberley, KG, Pc. 

. Lord Randolph Henry Churchill, pc, Mp. 

. (February) John Wodehouse, Ist Earl of Kimberley, kG, Pc. 

. (August) Sir Richard Cross, pc, GCB, MP (later Ist Viscount Cross, 


GCSI). 


. John Wodehouse, Ist Earl of Kimberley, kG, Pc. 
. Henry Hartley Fowler, pc, Mp (later Ist Viscount Wolverhampton, 


GCSI). 


. Lord George Francis Hamilton, Pc, GCSI, MP. 
. William St. John Fremantle Brodrick, Pc, Mp (later Ist Earl of Midleton, 


KP). 


. John Morley, PC, OM, MP (later Ist Viscount Morley). 

. Robert Offley Ashburton Crewe-Milnes, Ist Earl of Crewe, KG, PC. 

. (March) John Morley, 1st Viscount Morley, Pc, om. 

. (May) Robert Offley Ashburton Crewe-Milnes, 1st Earl of Crewe, Ka, 


PC (later 1st Marquess of Crewe). 


. Joseph Austen Chamberlain, pc, mp (later Sir Austen Chamberlain, kG). 
. Edwin Samuel Montagu, Pc, MP. 
. William Robert Wellesley Peel, 2nd Viscount Peel, Pc, GBE. 
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. (January) Sir Sydney Olivier, Pc, KCMG, CB (later Ist Baron Olivier). 
. (November) Frederick Smith, Ist Earl of Birkenhead, pc, Kc (later GCs)). 
. William Robert Wellesley Peel, 2nd Viscount Peel, GBeE (later Ist Earl 


Peel, GCs!). 


. William Wedgwood Benn, PG, DSO, DFC, MP (later Ist Viscount 


Stansgate). 


. Sir Samuel Hoare, Bt., PC, GCSI, GBE, CMG, MP (later Ist Viscount 


Templewood). 


. Lawrence John Lumley Dundas, 2nd Marquess of Zetland, Pc, GCsI, 


GCIE (later KG). 


. Leopold Stennett Amery, Pc, MP (Jater CH). 
. Frederick William Pethick-Lawrence, Pc, MP (later 1st Baron Pethick- 


Lawrence). 


. (April) William Francis Hare, 5th Earl of Listowel, pc (later GCMG). 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR INDIA 
PARLIAMENTARY 


. H. J. Baillie, mp. 
. Thomas Baring, MP (later Ist Earl of Northbrook). 
. (January) George Robinson, 3rd Earl de Grey and 2nd Earl of Ripon (later 


Ist Marquess of Ripon, KG, PC, GCSI, CIE). 


. (July) Thomas Baring, mp (later Ist Earl of Northbrook, pc, Gcs)). 
. (April) John Wodehouse, 3rd Baron Wodehouse (later 1st Earl of 


Kimberley, KG, PC). 


. (November) Frederick Temple Hamilton-Temple-Blackwood, Sth Baron 


Dufferin and Clandeboye, KP, KCB (later Ist Marquess of Dufferin 
and Ava, PC, GCB, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE). 


. (February) James Stansfield, Mp (later Sir James Stansfield, PC, GCB). 

. (July) Sir James Fergusson, Bt., mp (later PC, GCSI, KCMG, CIE). 

. Charles Henry Rolle Hepburn-Stuart Forbes-Trefusis, 20th Baron Clinton, 
. Mountstuart E. Grant-Duff, Mp (later Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, Pc. 


GCSI, CIE). 


. Lord George Hamilton, Pc, Mp (later GCs}). 
. Edward Stanhope, Mp (later Pc). 
. (April) Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, Sth Marquess of 


Lansdowne (later KG, PC, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE). 


. (September) George Henry Charles Byng, Viscount Enfield (later 3rd 


Earl of Strafford). 


. James Kynaston Cross, MP 
. George Robert Canning Harris, 4th Baron Harris (later GCSI, GCIE, CB). 
. (February) Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Bt., pc, Mp (later Ist Baron 


Shuttleworth). 


. (April) Edward Stafford Howard, mp (later Sir Stafford Howard, KCB). 
. (August) Sir John Gorst, PC, KC, MP. 
. George Nathaniel Curzon, Mp (later Ist Marquess Curzon of Kedleston, 


KG, PC, GCSI, GCIE). 


. George William Erskine Russell, mp (later Pc). 
. Donald James Mackay, 11th Baron Reay, GcsI, GCIE (later KT, PC). 
. William Hillier Onslow, 4th Earl of Onslow, GCMG (later Pc). 
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1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1905. 


1905. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 


1910. 
1914. 
1915. 


1919. 
1920. 


1921. 
1924. 
1924. 
1929. 
1929. 
1931. 
1931. 
1932. 
1937. 
1938. 
1939. 
1940. 
1943. 
1944. 
1945. 


1945. 


1858. 
1860. 
1874. 
1883. 
1909. 
1912. 
1920. 
1924. 
1930. 
1940. 
1942. 
1947, 


Albert Edward Phillip Henry Yorke, 6th Earl of Hardwicke. 

Henry Algernon George Percy, Earl Percy, MP. 

Albert Edward Phillip Henry Yorke, 6th Earl of Hardwicke. 

(January) Thomas Henry Thynne, 5th Marquess of Bath (later kG, PC, 
CB). 

(December) John Ellis, pc, MP. 

Charles Parry Hobhouse, MP (later Sir Charles Hobhouse, Bt.). 

T. R. Buchanan, PC, MP. 

Alexander William Charles Oliphant Murray, the Master of Elibank, Mp 
(later Ist Baron Murray, Pc). 

Edwin Samuel Montagu, MP (later Pc). 

Charles H. Roberts, MP. 

John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, 1st Baron Islington, PC, GCMG, DSO 
(later GBE). 

Satyendra Sinha, 1st Baron Sinha, pc, Kc (later KCs1). 

Victor Alexander George Robert Bulwer-Lytton Lytton, 2nd Earl of 
Lytton, pc (later KG, GCSI, GCIE). 

Edward Turnour, 6th Earl Winterton, MP. 

(January) R. Richards, MP. 

(November) Edward Turnour, 6th Earl Winterton, Pc, MP. 

(June) Dr. T. Drummond Shiels, Mc, Mp (later Sir Drummond Shiels). 

(December) John Russell, 2nd Earl Russell. 

(March) Henry Snell, Ist Baron Snell, CBE (later Pc, CH). 

(November) Philip Kerr, 11th Marquess of Lothian (later pc, KT, CH). 

R. A. Butler, Mp (later Ist Baron Butler of Saffron Walden, pc, cn). 

Edward Stanley, Lord Stanley, pc, MC, MP. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. Muirhead, Mc, MP. 

Sir Hugh O’Neill, Bt., pc, Mp (later Ist Baron Rathcavan). 

Edward Cavendish, 10th Duke of Devonshire, KG, MBE, TD. 

Geoffrey FitzClarence, Sth Earl of Munster (later Pc). 

William Francis Hare, Sth Earl of Listowel (later PC, GCMG). 

(May) Lawrence Lumley, 11th Earl of Scarbrough, Gcs1, Gclg (later Ka, 
PC, GCVO). 

(August) Arthur Henderson, Pc, KC, MP. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR INDIA 

PERMANENT 

Sir George Russel Clerk, kK cB (later Gcs)). 

Herman Merivale, CB. 

Sir Louis Mallet, pc, CB. 

Sir Arthur Godley, GcB (later Ist Baron Kilbracken). 

Sir Richmond Ritchie, KCB. 

Sir Thomas Holderness, GcsB, KCs! (later Bt.). 

Sir William Duke, GCIE, KCSI. 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, KCB. 

Sir Findlater Stewart, GCB, GCIE, CSI. 

Sir Stuart Brown, KCIE, CB, CVO. 

Sir David Monteath, KCB, KCMG, CVO, OBE (later KCSI.) 

Sir Archibald Carter, KCB, KCIE (later GCMG). 
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1921. 
1924. 
1933. 
1934. 
1941. 
1943. 
1946. 
1947, 


Historical List of Secretaries of State, etc. 
DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR INDIA 


Sir Arthur Hirtzel, KcB. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, KCB. 

Sir Louis Kershaw, KCSI, CIE. 

Sir Leonard Wakely, KCIE, CB. 

Sir William Croft, KBE, CIE, CVO. 

Sir Cecil Kisch, KCIE, CB. 

Sir William Croft, KBE, CIE, CVO (later KCB). 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCIE, Csi (later GCMG, KCB). 


ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR INDIA 


1858-71. 
1872-81. 


James Cosmo Melvill. 
Sir Thomas Seccombe, KCsI, CB (later GCIE). 


1883-1907. Sir Horatio Walpole, KCB. 


1907-11. 
1911-17. 
1917-21. 
1919-24. 
1924-33. 
1924-30. 
1930-34. 
1933-43. 
1934-40. 
1936. 

1936-41. 
1940-43. 
1940-41. 
1941-47. 
1941-43. 
1943-47. 
1943-44. 


1937. 


C. G. Campbell, cB. 

Sir Lionel Abrahams, KCB. 

Sir Arthur Hirtzel, KCB. 

Sir Malcolm Seton, KCB. 

Sir Louis Kershaw, KCSI, CIE. 

Sir Findlater Stewart, KCIE, CSI (later GCB, GCIE). 
L. D. Wakely, cB (later Sir Leonard Wakely, KcC1B). 
Sir Cecil Kisch, KCIE, CB. 

Sir Stuart Brown, KCIE, CB, CVO. 

Sir Archibald Carter, KCIE, CB (later GCMG, KCB). 
J. C. Walton, cB, Mc (later Sir John Walton, K CIE). 
F. W. H. Smith, Cre. 

W. D. Croft, c1E, cvo (later Sir William Croft, KCB, KBE). 
Sir Paul Patrick, KCIE, CSI. 

Sir Leonard Wakely, KCIE, CB. 

G. H. Baxter, CIE (later CMG). 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, K CIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB). 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR BURMA 


ParRT IIT 


1940. 
1945. 


1947. 


1937. 


1937. 
1938. 
1939. 


(April) Lawrence John Lumley Dundas, 2nd Marquess of Zetland, Pc, 
GCSI, GCIE (later KG). 

Leopold Stennett Amery, PC, MP (later CH). 

Frederick William Pethick-Lawrence, Pc, MP (later Ist Baron Pethick- 
Lawrence). 

(April) William Francis Hare, 5th Earl of Listowel, pc (later GCMG). 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR BURMA 


PARLIAMENTARY 

(April) R. A. Butler, mp (later Ist Baron Butler of Saffron Walden, pc, 
CH). 

(May) Edward Stanley, Lord Stanley, pc, Mc, MP. 

(May) Lieutenant-Colonel A. J. Muirhead, MC, MP. 

(September) Sir Hugh O’Neill, Bt., pc, MP (later Ist Baron Rathcavan). 
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. (May) Edward Cavendish, 10th Duke of Devonshire, KG, MBE, Tb. 

. (January) Geoffrey FitzClarence, 5th Earl of Munster (later Pc). 

. (November) William Francis Hare, 5th Earl of Listowel (later pc, GCMG). 
. (May) Lawrence Lumley, 11th Earl of Scarbrough, Gcs1, Gc1g (later 


KG, PC, GCVO). 


. (August) Arthur Henderson, PC, KC, MP. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR BURMA 
PERMANENT 


. (April) Sir Findlater Stewart, GCIE, KCB, CsI (later GCB). 
. Sir David Monteath, KCMG, CB, CVO, OBE (later KCB, KCS1), (acting 


from 11th June 1940 to January 1942). 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR BURMA 


. (January) Sir John Walton, KCIE, CB, MC. 
. (October) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCIE, csi (later GCMG, KCB). 


ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR BURMA 


. (April) D. T. Monteath, cvo, OBE (later Sir David Monteath, KcB, 


KCSI, KCMG). 


. (May) J. C. Walton, cB, Mc (later Sir John Walton, KCIE). 
. F. W. H. Smith, cre. 
. W. Johnston, Mc. 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 


. Leopold Stennett Amery, PC, MP (Jater CH). 

. Sidney Webb, 1st Baron Passfield, pc (later om). 

. James Henry Thomas, Pc, MP. 

. Malcolm MacDonald, Pc, MP. 

. (May) Edward Montagu Cavendish Stanley, Lord Stanley, pc, Mc, MP. 

. (November) Malcolm MacDonald, pc, MP. 

. (February) Sir Thomas Inskip, pc, CBE, Kc, Mp (later Ist Viscount 


Caldecote). 


. (September) Anthony Robert Eden, Pc, Mc (later Ist Earl of Avon, KG). 
. (May) Thomas Walker Hobart Inskip, 1st Viscount Caldecote, pc, CBE. 
. (October) Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, Pc. 
. Clement Richard Attlee, pc, Mp (later Ist Earl Attlee, KG, OM, CH). 

. Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-Cecil, Viscount Cranborne, pc (later 5th 


Marquess of Salisbury, KG). 


. Christopher Addison, Ist Viscount Addison, KG, PC. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 
PARLIAMENTARY 


. George Villiers, 6th Earl of Clarendon (later KG, PC, GCMG, GCVO). 
. Simon Fraser, 4th Baron Lovat, KT, KCMG, KCVO, CB, DSO, TD, ADC 


(later GCVO). 


. (January) Ivor Windsor-Clive, 2nd Earl of Plymouth (later pc). 
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1929. (June) Arthur Ponsonby, mp (later Ist Baron Ponsonby). 

1929. (December) W. Lunn, MP. 

1931. Malcolm MacDonald, mp (later Pc). 

1935. (June) Edward Montagu Cavendish Stanley, Lord Stanley, Pc, MC, MP. 

1935. (November) Douglas Hacking, Pc, OBE, MP (later Ist Baron Hacking). 

1936. Edward Cavendish, Marquess of Hartington, MBE, TD, MP (later 10th 
Duke of Devonshire, KG). 

1940. Geoffrey Shakespeare, Mp (later Sir Geoffrey Shakespeare, Bt., PC). 

1942. P. V. Emrys-Evans, MP. 

1945. J. Parker, MP. 

1946. A. G. Bottomley, OBE, MP (later PC). 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 
PERMANENT 
1925. Sir Charles Davis, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1930. Sir Edward Harding, KCB, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1939. (October) Sir Eric Machtig, KCMG, OBE. 
1940. (February) Sir Cosmo Parkinson, KCB, KCMG, OBE (later GCMG). 
1940. (May) Sir Eric Machtig, KCB, KCMG, OBE (later GCMG). 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 


1939. Sir Eric Machtig, KCMG, OBE (later GCMG, KCB). 
1940. Sir John Stephenson, KCMG, CVO, OBE. 


ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR DOMINION AFFAIRS 
1925-30. Edward J. Harding, cB, CMG (later Sir Edward Harding, Gcma, 
KCB). 

1930-39. Sir Harry Batterbee, KCMG, KCVO (later GCMG). 

1931-36. Sir Geoffrey Whiskard, KCMG, CB (later KCB). 

1936-39. E. G. S. Machtig, CMG, OBE (later Sir Eric Machtig, GCMG, KCB). 

1939-40. J. E. Stephenson, Cvo, OBE (later Sir John Stephenson, KCMG). 

1939-42. Percivale Liesching, CMG (later Sir Percivale Liesching, GCMG, KCB, 
KCVO). 

1940-47. Sir Charles Dixon, KCMG, OBE (later KCVO). 

1942-46. P. A. Clutterbuck, Mc (later Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG). 

1946-47. C. G. L. Syers, cMG, Cvo (later Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG). 


SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 

Christopher Addison, Ist Viscount Addison, KG, pc, 3rd July-13th October 
1947, 

P. J. Noel-Baker, pc, MP, 14th October 1947—Ist March 1950. 

P. C. Gordon Walker, pc, MP, 2nd March 1950-26th October 1951. 

General Sir Hastings Lionel Ismay, Ist Baron Ismay, PC, GCB, CH, DSO, 
27th October 1951-—24th March 1952. 

Robert Arthur James Gascoyne-Cecil, 5th Marquess of Salisbury, KG, PC, 
24th March-15th December 1952. 

Philip Cunliffe-Lister, 1st Viscount Swinton (later Ist Earl of Swinton), pc, 
GBE, CH, MC, 15th December 1952-11th April 1955. 

Alexander Frederick Douglas-Home, 14th Earl of Home (later Sir Alexander 
Douglas-Home), Pc, MP, 12th April 1955-—27th July 1960. 
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Duncan Sandys, PC, MP, 28th July 1960-16th October 1964 (Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies, 20th October 1963—16th October 
1964). 

Arthur G. Bottomley, pc, OBE, MP, from 16th October 1964. 


MINISTERS OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
Arthur Henderson, pc, Qc, MP, 15th August 1947-13th October 1947. 
Cuthbert James McCall Alport, pc, TD, MP (later Baron Alport of Colchester), 

22nd October 1959-1st March 1961. 

Andrew Robert Buxton Cavendish, 11th Duke of Devonshire, Mc (later Pc), 
6th September 1962-16th October 1964 (Minister of State for Commonwealth 
Relations and for the Colonies, 20th October 1963—16th October 1964). 

George John Charles Mercer Petty-Fitzmaurice, 8th Marquess of Lansdowne 
(later Pc), 20th October 1963-16th October 1964 (Minister of State for 
Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 

C. Hughes, MP, from 16th October 1964. 


UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
PARLIAMENTARY 

A. G. Bottomley, OBE, MP (later pc), 3rd July—13th October 1947. 

P. C. Gordon Walker, mp (later Pc), 14th October 1947-—1st March 1950. 

Angus William Eden Holden, 3rd Baron Holden of Oakworth House, 2nd March- 
4th July 1950. 

David Rees Rees-Williams, Ist Baron Ogmore, Pc, TD, 5th July 1950-1st June 
1951. 

Colonel Sir George Charles Patrick Bingham, 6th Earl of Lucan, Mc, 2nd June- 
26th October 1951. 

J. G. Foster, ac, mp, 5th November 1951-17th October 1954. 

A. D. Dodds-Parker, mp, 18th October 1954—21st December 1955. 

Commander A. H. P. Noble, pso, psc, Mp, 22nd December 1955-9th November 
1956. 

Lord John Adrian Hope, mp, 10th November 1956—-17th January 1957. 

Cuthbert James McCall Alport, pc, TD, MP (later Baron Alport of Colchester), 
18th January 1957-21st October 1959. 

R. H. M. Thompson, mp, 22nd October 1959-28th October 1960. 

Andrew Robert Buxton Cavendish, 11th Duke of Devonshire, Mc (later Pc), 
28th October 1960—Sth September 1963. 

Bernard Braine, MP, 9th February 1961-16th July 1962. 

J. D. R. T. Tilney, Tp, Mp, 17th July 1962-16th October 1964 (Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies, 
20th October 1963-—16th October 1964). 

Nigel Fisher, Mc, MP, 20th October 1963—16th October 1964 (Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 

Richard Hornby, mp, 24th October 1963-16th October 1964 (Parliamentary Under- 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 

The Lord Taylor, MD, FRCP, from 16th October 1964-10th October 1965 
(Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and for 
the Colonies). 

Lord Beswick, from 11th October 1965 (Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies). 
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UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
PERMANENT : 

Sir Eric Machtig, GCMG, KCB, OBE, Division A, 3rd July 1947—31st December 
1948. 

Sir Archibald Carter, KCB, KCIgE (later GCMG), Division B, 15th August 1947- 
31st December 1948. 

Sir Percivale Liesching, GCMG, KCB, KCVO, Ist January 1949-16th February 
1955. 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, GCMG, KCB, KCIE, CSI, 17th February 1955-31st August 
1959. 

Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GcMG, mc, Ist September 1959-31st December 1961. 

Sir Saville Garner, KCMG (later GCMG), from Ist January 1962. 


DEPUTY UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS 


Sir John Stephenson, KCMG, CVO, OBE, Division A, 3rd July 1947-31st May 
1948. 

C. G. L. Syers, CMG, Cvo (later Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG), Division A, Ist June— 
- 31st December 1948. 

Sir William Croft, KBE, CIE, CVO (later KcB), Division B, 15th August—9th 
September 1947. 

Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB), 4th January 1948- 
7th April 1959 (Division B until 31st December 1948.) 

Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG, CVO, Ist January 1949-13th September 1951. 

J. J. S. Garner, CMG (later Sir Saville Garner, GCMG), 28th December 1950- 
6th June 1951. 

Sir Stephen Holmes, KCMG, MC, 15th August 1951-24th August 1952. 

A. C. B. Symon, CMG, OBE (later Sir Alexander Symon, KCMG, KCvo), 25th 
August 1952-19th April 1953. 

Sir Saville Garner, KCMG (later GCMG), 20th April 1953-28th October 1956. 

H. J. B. Lintott (later Sir Henry Lintott, KCMG), 29th October 1956—-21st 
October 1963. 

H. A. F. Rumbold, cmc, cre (later Sir Algernon Rumbold, KcCMG), from 
Ist December 1958. 

N. Pritchard, CMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KcMG), Ist July 1961-30th 
November 1961 

Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCvo, from 15th January 1962. 

Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG, from 23rd September 1963. 


ASSISTANT UNDER-SECRETARIES OF STATE FOR COMMONWEALTH 
RELATIONS 

Sir Charles Dixon, KCMG, OBE (later KCVO), Division A, 3rd July 1947-15th 
May 1948. 

C. G. L. Syers, CMG, Cvo (later Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG), Division A, 3rd July 
1947—31st May 1948. 

N. E. Archer, CMG, OBE, Division A, 14th April—31st December 1948. 

J. J. S. Garner, cmMG (later Sir Saville Garner, GCMG), Division A, 3rd May— 
31st December 1948. 

Sir Paul Patrick, Kc1e, cs1, Division B, 15th August 1947-31st December 1948. 
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G. H. Baxter, c1E, Division B, 15th August 1947-31st December 1948. 

Sir Paul Patrick, KCIE, CsI, Ist January—31st March 1949. 

G. H. Baxter, CMG, CIE, Ist January 1949-17th September 1955. 

J. J. S. Garner, cma (later Sir Saville Garner, GcMG), Ist January 1949-27th 
December 1950. 

N. E. Archer, CMG, OBE, Ist January-18th June 1949. 

W. A. B. Hamilton, CMG, Ist March 1949-28th February 1959. 

W. J. Garnett, CMG, OBE, 12th April-12th October 1949. 

A. C. B. Symon, CMG, OBE (later Sir Alexander Symon, KCMG, KCVO), Ist 
October 1949-25th August 1952. 

R. R. Sedgwick, CMG, Ist November 1949-31st May 1954. 

N. Pritchard, cmc (later Sir Neil Pritchard, kKCMG), 28th December 1950- 
7th May 1954. | : 

A. C. B. Symon, CMG, OBE (later Sir Alexander Symon, KCMG, KCVO), 20th 
April 1953-21st November 1954. 

W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG), 7th May 1954- 
22nd March 1956. 

A. F. Morley, CMG, CBE (later Sir Alexander Morley, KCMG), Ist June 1954- 
2nd February 1956. 

H. A. F. Rumbold, cmc, cre (later Sir Algernon Rumbold, kKcmaG), 22nd 
November 1954—30th November 1958. 

I. M. R. Maclennan, cmc (later Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG), 19th September 
1955-10th February 1957. 

A. W. Snelling, cMG (later Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVO), 7th November 
1955-16th September 1959. 

G. E. B. Shannon, cma, from 16th April 1956. 

J. M. C. James, CMG, MBE (later Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO), 11th 
February 1957-15th October 1958. 

W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG), 22nd September 
1958—-12th August 1960. 

N. E. Costar, CMG (later Sir Norman Costar, KCMG), Ist December 1958- 
31st August 1960. 

C. M. Walker, cmc (later Sir Michael Walker, KCMG), Ist March 1959- 
31st October 1962. 

D. W. S. Hunt, CMG OBE (later Sir David Hunt, KCMG), Ist September 1959- 
12th September 1960. 

R. H. Belcher, cmc, 8th August 1960-Sth October 1961. 

G. W. St. J. Chadwick (later CMG), from 22nd August 1960. 

N. Pritchard, CMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, K CMG), 3rd October 1960-30th June 
1961. 

M. R. Metcalf, CMG, OBE, 27th June 1961-18th March 1962. 

G. P. Hampshire (later CMG), from Ist July 1961. 

W. A. B. Hamilton, cma, from 28th May 1962. 

L. B. Walsh Atkins, CMG, Cvo, from 28th May 1962. 

C. S. Pickard (later CMG), from 8th October 1962. 

N. D. Watson, CMG, from 23rd September 1963. 

E. L. Sykes, from 28th February 1964. 

M. R. Metcalf, cMG, OBE, Ist April 1964—20th July 1964. 

Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG, CBE, from Ist June 1964. 


G* 
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HISTORICAL LIST OF 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONERS, 
DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS, 
AMBASSADORS AND REPRESENTATIVES 


CANADA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
1928. (September) Sir William Clark, KCsI, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1935. (January) Sir Francis Floud, KcB, KCMG (later KCSI). 
1938. (October) Sir Gerald Campbell, KcMG (later GCMG). 
1941. (April) Malcolm MacDonald, Pc, Mp. 
1946. (May) Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG, MC. 
1952. (August) Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, 
KCB, KBE, MC. 

1956. (November) Sir Saville Garner, KCMG (later GCMG). 
1961. (October) Derick Heathcoat-Amory, Ist Viscount Amory, PC, GCMG. 
1963. (October) Sir Henry Lintott, KCMG. 


Deputy HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
1941. (June) Sir Patrick Duff, KcB, KCVO. 
1944. (November) S. L. Holmes, CMG, Mc (later Sir Stephen Holmes, KCMG). 
1946. (July) J. J. S. Garner, cmMG (later Sir Saville Garner, GCMG). 
1948. (June) G. E. B. Shannon, cma. 
1951. (January) J. Thomson, CMG, OBE, MM. 
1954. (May) N. Pritchard, cMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG). 
1957. (April) J. Thomson, CMG, OBE, MM. 
1958. (April) The Hon. F. E. Cumming-Bruce, CMG (later The Hon. Sir Francis 
Cumming-Bruce, K CMG). 
1960. (January) R. W. D. Fowler (later CMG). 
1962. (November) L. J. D. Wakely, OBE (later CMG). 
1965. ( ) (Vacant) 


AUSTRALIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 
1931. (May) E. T. Crutchley, cB, CMG, CBE. 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS 

1936. (March) Sir Geoffrey Whiskard, KCMG, CB (later KCB). 

1941. (July) Sir Ronald Cross, Bt., pc, MP (later KCVO). 

1946. (July) E. J. Williams, pc (later Sir Edward Williams, KCMG). 

1952. (October) Sir Stephen Holmes, KCMG, MC. 

1956. (November) Peter Alexander Rupert Carington, Mc, 6th Baron 
Carrington (later KCMG). 

1959. (November) Lieutenant-General Sir William Oliver, KCB, OBE, DL 
(later GBE, KCMG). | 

1965. (June) Sir Charles Johnston, KCMG. 
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DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


. (December) W. C. Hankinson, CMG, OBE, MC (later Sir Walter Hankinson, 


KCMG). 


. (May) C. R. Price, cma (later Sir Roy Price, KCMG). 

. (November) W. J. Garnett, CMG, OBE. 

. (January) B. Cockram, CMG, OBE. 

. (May) G. W. Tory (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG). 

. (July) N. Pritchard, cmMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG). 

. (September) N. E. Costar, cMG (later Sir Norman Costar, KCMG). 
. (October) G. Kimber, CMG. 

. (December) J. C. Morgan. 


NEW ZEALAND 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


. (March) Sir Harry Batterbee, KCMG, KCvVO (later GCMG). 

. (July) Sir Patrick Duff, kKcB, KC vo. 

. (September) Sir Roy Price, KCMG. 

. (September) General Sir Geoffry Scoones, KCB, KBE, CSI, DSO, MC. 

. (May) H. G. C. Mallaby, cMG, OBE (later Sir George Mallaby, KCMG). 

. (December) The Hon. F. E. Cumming-Bruce, cMG (later The Hon. Sir 


Francis Cumming-Bruce, KCMG). 


. (March) Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG. 


DeEPpuTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


. (April) N. E. Costar (later Sir Norman Costar, KCMG). 

. (January) A. W. Snelling (later Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVO). 
. (April) A. F. Morley, cBg (later Sir Alexander Morley, KCMG). 

. (December) W. G. Head, CBE. 

. (September) D. M. Cleary. 

. (August) C. S. Pickard (later CMG). 

. (August) F. A. K. Harrison. 

. (October) B. G. Smallman. 


INDIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


. (November) Sir Terence Shone, KCMG. 
. (October) Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, GCSI, GCMG, GCIB, 


KCB, KBE, MC. 


. (October) Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG, Mc. 

. (September) Malcolm MacDonald, Pc. 

. (November) Sir Paul Gore-Booth, KCMG (later GCMG, KCVO). 
. (April) J. Freeman, MBE. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(New Delhi) 


. (September) A. C. B. Symon, CMG, OBE (later Sir Alexander Symon, 


KCMG, KCVO). 


. (May) F. K. Roberts, cma (later Sir Frank Roberts, KCMG). 
. (June) J. J. S. Garner, cmG (later Sir Saville Garner, GCMG). 
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1953. 
1956. 
1958. 


1961. 
1965. 


1947. 
1949. 
1952. 
1956. 
1957. 


1962. 
1965. 


1947. 
1950. 
1952. 
1954. 
1957. 
1960. 
1963. 
1965. 


1947. 
1948. 
1949, 
1951. 
1953. 
1957. 
1960. 
1961. 
1965. 


1947. 
1951. 
1954. 
1961. 


1947. 
1952. 
1955. 
1956. 
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(April) G. H. Middleton, cmG (later Sir George Middleton, KCMG). 

(April) W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG). 

(October) J. M. C. James, CMG, MBE (later Sir Morrice James, KCMG, 
CVO). 

(October) R. H. Belcher, CMG. 

(January) D. A. Scott. 


(Calcutta) 
(September) J. M. L. Mitcheson, CMG, OBE. 
(July) L. J. L. Addison, CMG, CBE. 
(December) G. E. B. Shannon, CMG. 
(February) A. F. Morley, CMG, CBE (later Sir Alexander Morley, K CMG). 
(October) Major-General W. H. A. Bishop, cB, OBE (later Major- 
General Sir Alec Bishop, KCMG, CVO). 
(September) E. G. Norris (later CMG). 
( ) (Vacant) 


(Bombay) 
(September) G. V. Kitson, CBE. 
(April) L. Pott. 
(March) G. Kimber, CMG. 
(May) H. A. Twist, OBE. 
(November) E. G. Norris (later CMG). 
(July) J. D. Fraser, MBE (later Cvo). 
(March) P. Gautrey, Cvo. 
(April) A. Wooller. 
(Madras) 
(October) Sir Christopher Masterman, CsI, CIE. 
(March) C. A. Gault, OBE. 
(June) J. W. D. Locker, OBE. 
(June) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 
(December) L. J. D. Wakely, OBE (later CMG). 
(March) R. G. Chisholm. 
(January) M. E. Allen (later cvo). 
(October) W. J. M. Paterson, CMG. 
(June) C. B. B. Heathcote-Smith, CBE. 


PAKISTAN 

HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(August) Sir Laurence Grafftey-Smith, KBE (later KCMG). 
(August) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB). 
(December) Sir Alexander Symon, KCMG, OBE (later KCVO). 
(October) J. M. C. James, CMG, CVO, MBE (later Sir Morrice James, 

KCMG). | 
Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Karachi) 

(September) R. R. Burnett, CMG, CIE, OBE. 
(September) J. D. Murray. 


(January) J. M. C. James, MBE (later Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO). 
(November) R. W. D. Fowler (later CMG). 
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1959. (January) L. B. Walsh Atkins (later CMG, CVO). 
1962. (February) R. C. C. Hunt (later CMG). 
1965. (April) E. L. Sykes. 


(Dacca) 


1947. (August) L. G. Coke-Wallis, CIE. 

1952. (August) R. G. Chisholm. | 
1953. (March) G. P. Hampshire (later CMG). 
1955. (March) G. Davey. 

1958. (May) B. J. Greenhill. 

1960. (August) A. R. Adair, mBe (later Cvo). 
1964. (May) K. R. Crook. 


(Lahore) 


1947. (July) H. S. Stephenson, cIE, OBE (later Sir Hugh Stephenson, KCMG, 
CVO). 

1949. (November) R. L. D. Jasper (later CMG). 

1951. (October) T. W. Keeble. 

1952. (April) J. M. C. James, MBE (later Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO). 

1954, (February) D. W. S. Hunt, oBE (later Sir David Hunt, KcMG). 

1956. (June) M. J. Moynihan, Mc. 

1958. (October) D. J. C. Crawley (later CMG, Cvo). 

1962. (June) R. G. Britten. 

1964. (September) L. G. Heptinstall. 

1965. (October) J. Stafford. 


(Peshawar) 


1947. (October) C. B. Duke, CIE, OBE (later Sir Charles Duke, KcMG). 
1949. (February) W. M. Carse (later CBE). 

1951. (JIanuary) T. W. Keeble. 

1951. (September) R. G. Chisholm. 

1952. (August) P. R. Clipsham, MBE (later OBE, ISO). 
1952. (November) B. J. Greenhill. 

1953. (April) G. W. Tory (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG). 
1954. (March) M. J. Moynihan, mc. 

1956. (March) F. A. K. Harrison. 

1959. (August) M. Scott (later Mvo). 

1962. (February) R. G. Britten. 

1962. (September) K. R. Crook. 

1964. (July) H. G. Hammett. 


(Rawalpindi) 
1965. (July) L. S. Widdows (First Secretary). 


CEYLON 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


1948. (January) Sir Walter Hankinson, KCMG, OBE, MC. 

1951. (October) Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG, CVO. 

1957. (December) A. F. Morley, CMG, CBE (later Sir Alexander Morley, KcMG). 
1962. (November) C. M. Walker, CMG (later Sir Michael Walker, KCMG). 
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1949. 
1950. 
1953. 
1957. 
1961. 


1957. 
1959. 


1961. 
1964. 


1957. 
1957. 
1960. 
1963. 


1964. 
1965. 


1957. 


1957. 
1959. 
1961. 


1957. 
1959. 


1963. 
1963. 


1963. 


1963. 


1965. 
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Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) C. G. Costley-White (later CMG). 
(October) M. R. Metcalf, ope (later CMG). 
(February) N. E. Costar, CMG (later Sir Norman Costar, K CMG). 
(May) T. L. Crosthwait, MBE (later CMG). 
(November) G. D. Anderson. 


GHANA 
HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG. 
(September) A. W. Snelling, cmMcG (later Sir Arthur Snelling, KcmMG, 
KCVO). , 
(December) Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, KCMG. 
(January) H. Smedley, MBE (later CMG). 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) Hon. F. E. Cumming-Bruce, CMG (later The Hon. Sir Francis 
Cumming-Bruce, KCMG). 
(October) L. J. D. Wakely, OBE (later CMG). 
(August) T. W. Keeble. 
(July) D. L. Cole, Mc (later CMG). 
(May) R. Walker. 
(July) R. M. Tesh. 
MALAYA 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(August) G. W. Tory, CMG (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG) (see Malaysia 
below). 
DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Kuala Lumpur) 
(August) R. C. C. Hunt (later CMG). 
(November) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 
(January) M. J. Moynihan, Mc. 


(Penang) 
(August) D. J. King. 
(August) J. R. Williams. (Post terminated 11th October 1962). 


MALAYSIA 
H1GH COMMISSIONERS 
(September) Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG. 
(November) Anthony Henry Head, Ist Viscount Head, pc, GCMG, CBE, 
MC. 3 
DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Kuala Lumpur) 

(September) J. R. A. Bottomley (later CMG). 


(Singapore) 
(September) P. B. C. Moore. (Post terminated on separation of Singapore 
from Malaysia in August 1965) 


SINGAPORE 
HiGH COMMISSIONER 


(August) J. V. Rob (styled ‘Representative’ until October 1965) 
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1963. 
1965. 
1965. 


(Kuching ) 


(September) H. P. Hall, CMG, OBE. 
(January) F. D. Webber, CMG, MC, TD. 
(August) F. W. Marten, Mc 


NIGERIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


1960. (October) Antony Henry Head, Ist Viscount Head, pc, CBE, MC (later 


1964. 


1960. 
1962. 
1964. 


1960. 
1963. 
1965. 


1960. 
1963. 
1965. 


1960. 
1965. 


1964. 


1960. 


1960. 


1961. 
1964. 


1965. 
1961. 


1962. 
1964. 


GCMG). 
(February) The Hon. Sir Francis Cumming-Bruce, KCMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 


(Lagos) 
(October) D. W. S. Hunt, CMG, OBE (later Sir David Hunt, KCMG). 
(December) R. W. D. Fowler, CMG. 
(September) E. N. Larmour. 


(Kaduna) 
(October) H. A. Twist, OBE. 
(February) W. S. Bates. 
(December) E. O. Laird, MBE 


(Enugu) 
(October) W. G. Lamarque, MBE. 
(September) R. G. Chisholm. 
(February) C. J. Treadwell. 


(Ibadan) 
(October) R. L. D. Jasper (later CMG). 
(January) H. G. M. Bass. 


(Benin) 
(July) D. S. W. Pepper. 


REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(August) W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG). 


COUNSELLOR 
(August) I. F. Porter, oBE. 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) W. A. W. Clark, CMG, CBE (later Sir Arthur Clark, KCMG). 
(April) Major-General W. H. A. Bishop, CB, CMG, CVO, OBE (later 
Major-General Sir Alec Bishop, KCMG. 
(April) Sir David Hunt, KCMG, OBE. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) I. F. Porter, OBE. 
(November) D. M. Cleary. 
(September) A. R. Adair, CVO, MBE. 
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1961. 
1963. 


1961. 
1963. 
1964. 


1961. 


1961. 
1963. 


1964. 
1964. 


1964. 
1965. 


1964. 


1964. 


1964. 
1965. 


1964. 


1962. 
1965. 
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SIERRA LEONE 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(April) J. B. Johnston (later CMG). 
(September) D. J. C. Crawley, cvo (later CMG). 


| DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(April) N. Aspin. 
(June) B. G. Smallman. 
(November) R. B. Dorman. 


TANGANYIKA 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(December) N. Pritchard, cMG (later Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG) (see 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar below). 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(December) H. S. H. Stanley. 
(June) F. S. Miles (later CMG) (see Tanganyika and Zanzibar below). 


TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 
(United in April 1964) 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(April) Sir Neil Pritchard, KCMG. 
(August) R. W. D. Fowler, CMG (see Tanzania below). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Dar es Salaam) 
(July) F. S. Miles, CMG (see Tanzania below). 
(October) R. W. Newsam, Cvo. 


(Zanzibar) 
(July) J. Bourn (see Tanzania below). 


TANZANIA 
(new name for Tanganyika and Zanzibar, October 1964) 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(October) R. W. D. Fowler, CMG. 
DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(Dar es Salaam) 
(October) F. S. Miles, CMG. 
(October) R. W. Newsam, Cvo. 


(Zanzibar) 
(October) J. Bourn. 


JAMAICA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(August) Sir Alexander Morley, KCMG, CBE. 
(May) J. D. Murray, CMG 
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1962. 
1964. 


1962. 


1962. 
1964. 


1962. 
1965. 


1962. 
1964. 


1963. 


1963. 


1963. 
1965. 


1963. 
1965. 
1964. 
1964. 


1964. 
1965. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(August) C. E. Diggines. 
(October) R. G. Britten. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
H1GH COMMISSIONER 
(August) N. E. Costar, CMG (later Sir Norman Costar, KC MG). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(August) S. J. G. Fingland. 
(January) M. J. Moynihan, Mc. 


UGANDA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(October) D. W. S. Hunt, CMG, OBE (later Sir David Hunt, Kc MG). 
(May) R. C. C. Hunt, CMG. 


DEPUTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(October) E. G. Le Tocq. 
(June) T. W. Aston. 


ZANZIBAR 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(December) T. L. Crosthwait, MBE (later CMG). 
(Post terminated with effect from 1st July 1964, see Tanganyika and 
Zanzibar above) 


KENYA 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(June) H. S. H. Stanley (see below). 


HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
(December) Sir Geoffrey de Freitas, KCMG. 
(February) Malcolm MacDonald, Pc. 


DeEPpuTY HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(December) H. S. H. Stanley. 
(June) J. L. Pumphrey, CMG. 


MALAWI 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(July) D. L. Cole, Mc (later CMG). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(July) J. W. Nicholas. 


MALTA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(September) Sir Edward Wakefield, Bt., CIE 
(January) Sir John Martin, KCMG, CB, CVO. 
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1964. 
1965. 


1964. 


1964. 


1965. 


1965. 


1965. 


1951. 


1964. 


1964. 


1953. 


1955. 
1961. 
1963. 


1956. 
1959. 
1961. 


1963. 
1965. 
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Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(September) I. B. Watt 
(April) T. L. Crosthwait, CMG, MBE. 


ZAMBIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(October) W. B. L. Monson, cB, CMG (later Sir William Monson, KCMG). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(October) J. A. Molyneux. 


THE GAMBIA 


HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(February) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 


SINGAPORE 


REPRESENTATIVE 
(August) J. V. Rob, CMG. 


HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(October) J. V. Rob, CMG. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(March) I. M. R. Maclennan, CMG (later Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG) (see 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland below). 
(January) J. B. Johnston, CMG. 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONER 
(January) S. J. G. Fingland. 


FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
(Formed 3.9.1953. Dissolved 31.12.1963) 
Hi1GH COMMISSIONERS 
(October) I. M. R. Maclennan, cmG (later Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG) 
(see Southern Rhodesia above). 
(August) M. R. Metcalf, CMG, OBE. 
(March) Cuthbert James McCall Alport, Baron Alport, Pc, TD. 
(July) J. B. Johnston, CMG (see Southern Rhodesia above). 


Deputy HiGH COMMISSIONERS 
(July) E. L. Sykes. 
(April) H. G. M. Bass. 
(March) D. A. Scott. 


BRUNEI 
HER MAgestTy’s HIGH COMMISSIONER IN THE STATE OF BRUNEI 
(December) E. O. Laird, MBE. 
(July) F. D. Webber, CMG, MC, TD. 
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1939. 
1949. 


1949. 


1950. 
1951. 
1955. 
1959. 
1964. 


1950. 
1952. 
1953. 
1956. 
1960. 
1961. 
1965. 


1928. 


1931. 
1935. 
1940. 
1941. 
1944. 
1951. 
1955. 
1959. 


1939. 


1940. 
1942. 
1946. 
1949, 
1953. 


EIRE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
(October) Sir John Maffey, GCMG, KCB, KCVO, CSI, CIE (later Ist 
Baron Rugby). 
(March) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, K CMG, KCIE, CSI (see Republic of Ireland 
below). 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 
REPRESENTATIVE 


(April) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB) (see 
below). 


AMBASSADORS 
(July) Sir Gilbert Laithwaite, KCMG, KCIE, CSI (later GCMG, KCB). 
(October) Sir Walter Hankinson, KCMG, OBE, MC. 
(September) Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, GCMG, MC. 
(September) Sir Ian Maclennan, KCMG. 
(February) Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG (see below). 


COUNSELLORS 
(July) G. W. Tory (later Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG). 
(February) G. W. St. J. Chadwick (later CMG). 
(September) L. B. Walsh Atkins (later CMG, Cvo). 
(April) G. Kimber, CMG. 
(May) G. D. Anderson. 
(January) G. E. Crombie, CMG. 
(January) P. A. Carter. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
REPRESENTATIVE 
(April) Captain B. E. H. Clifford, cB, cmMG, MvoO (later Sir Bede Clifford, 
GCMG). 


HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(April) Sir Herbert Stanley, GCMG. 
(January) Sir William Clark, GCMG, KCSI. 
(January) Sir Edward Harding, GCMG, KCB. 
(May) William Ormsby-Gore, 4th Baron Harlech, pc, GCMG (later kG). 
(October) Sir Evelyn Baring, KCMG, KCVO (later GCMG). 
(September) Sir John Le Rougetel, KCMG, MC. 
(March) Sir Percivale Liesching, GCMG, KCB, KCVO. 
(January) Sir John Maud, GCB, CBE (see Republic of South Africa below). 


Deputy HIGH COMMISSIONERS 
(September) P. A. Clutterbuck, mc (later Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, 
GCMG). 
(June) C. R. Price, cmMG (later Sir Roy Price, KCMG). 
(July) C. G. L. Syers, cvo (later Sir Cecil Syers, KCMG). 
(June) R. R. Sedgwick, CMG. 
(September) H. A. F. Rumbold, c1g (later Sir Algernon Rumbold, KcMG). 
(May) A. W. Snelling, cMG (later Sir Arthur Snelling, KCMG, KCVO). 
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1955. (December) R. H. Belcher (later CMG). 
1959. (April) J. B. Johnston, (later CMG). 
1961. (March) H. G. M. Bass (see Republic of South Africa below). 


REPUBLIC OF SOUTH AFRICA 
AMBASSADOR 
1961. (May) Sir John Maud, GCs, CBE. 


MINISTER 
1961. (May) H. G. M. Bass. 


(From April 1931, British High Commissioners in the Union of South Africa were also 
appointed as High "Commissioners for Basutoland, the Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland. From 31st May 1961 the appointment has been held by the British Ambassador 
in South Africa. From Ist December 1961 these appointments ceased to be the responsibility 
of the Commonwealth Relations Office.) 


MALDIVE ISLANDS 
AMBASSADOR 
1965. (July) Sir Michael Walker, KCMG. 


(From July 1965 the British High Commissioner in Ceylon was also appointed as British 
Ambassador to the Maldive Islands.) 


CHAPTER 23 


BRITISH REPRESENTATIVES 

IN OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES, 
IN THE REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 

AND IN THE MALDIVE ISLANDS 


CANADA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
80 Elgin Street, Ottawa 4 
(Tel. 237-1530; Cable UKREP, Ottawa; Telex 013266) 

(Office Hours: 08.30-17.00 Monday —-Friday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Henry Lintott, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: 

Minister (Commercial): A. Currall, cMG 
Counsellor (Information) and Director of British Information Services: 
Colonel I. C. Edwards, Cvo, OBE, TD 


Edmonton 


Suite 600, Bank of Montreal Building, Jasper Avenue (for Alberta) 
(Tel. 424-0481; Cable UKIFORM or EDCOM Edmonton; Telex 0372421) 
(Office Hours: 09.00—17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Regional Information Officer: J. D. G. Walker-Brash 
Trade Commissioner: W. C. Hodgkins 


Halifax 


$425 Spring Garden Road (for Atlantic Provinces) 
(Tel. 422—7488; Cable HALICOM, Halifax) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Trade Commissioner: G. R. Latham 


Montreal 


635 Dorchester Boulevard West, Montreal 2 (for Province of Quebec) 
(Tel. 866-5863: Cable UKIFORM or BRITCOM, Montreal) 
(Office Hours: 09.00—-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Principal Trade Commissioner: A. Heckle, CMG 
Regional Information Officer: K. S. Butler 


Quebec 


100 D’Youville Square (for Quebec City) 
(Tel. 525-5187; Cable UKIFORM, Quebec) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Regional Information Officer: D. A. Wehl 


Regina 
207 Derrick Building, 2431 Eleventh Avenue 
(Tel. 527-6459 and 527-6350; Cable REGCOM, Regina) 
(Office Hours: 08.30—17.30 Monday-Friday) 


Assistant Trade Commisioner: H. W. Sturdy 


Toronto 
8th Floor, 200 University Avenue 
(Tel. 362-1223; Cable UKIFORM or TORONCOM, Toronto) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
Principal Trade Commissioner: G. H. = Jackson, CMG 
Regional Information Officer: F. R. Morgan 
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Vancouver 


4th Floor, Bank of Nova Scotia Building, 
602 West Hastings Street, Vancouver 2 
(Tel. 683-4421; Cable UKIFORM or VANCOM . Vancouver; Telex 045481) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-17.15 Monday-Friday) 


Principal Trade Commissioner: N. S. Belam 
Regional Information Officer: C. G. Mortlock 


Winnipeg 
4th Floor, Monarch Life Building, 333 Broadway Avenue 
(Tel. 942-3151; Cable UKIFORM or WINCOM, Winnipeg; Telex 035465) 
(Office Hours: 08.30—17.30 Monday-Friday) 


Trade Commissioner: G. J. Husted 
Regional Information Officer: I. M. McKinney 


COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Commonwealth Avenue, Canberra 
(Tel. U2211; Cable UKREP, Canberra; Telex 62043) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Charles Johnston, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. C. Morgan 
Minister (Commercial): F. B. Arnold, CMG, OBE 
Counsellor (Information) and Director of Information Services: A. C. Hall 


Sydney 
London Assurance House, 16-20 Bridge Street, Sydney, New South Wales 
(Tel. 27-7521; Cable UKREP, Sydney) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


Counsellor (Commercial): M. J. Marshall 


Melbourne 
C.M.L. Building, 330 Collins Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
(Tel. 67-7254 and 67-8601; Cable UKREP, Melbourne) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
Counsellor (Commercial): S. C. Stout 
339 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
(Tel. 32 026; Cable ) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 
Minister, Defence Research and Civil Aviation: N. V. Meeres, cB 
178 Queen Street, Melbourne, Victoria 
(Tel. 60-1171/2; Cable Civatt Melbourne) 
(Office Hours: 08.45—17.00 Monday-Friday) 


First Secretary, Civil Aviation: T. Paris, CBE 


Brisbane 


6th Floor, M.L.C. Building, corner Adelaide & Edward Streets, Brisbane, Queensland 
(Tel. 2-2307: Cable UKREP, Brisbane) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday—Friday) 


First Secretary (Commercial): A. Vine 


Perth 


Prudential Building, 189 St. George’s Terrace, Perth, Western Australia 
(Tel. 21-5128; Cable UK REP, Perth) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


First Secretary (Commercial): B. A. F: Pennock 


Adelaide 


4th Floor, F.C.A. Building, Franklin Street, Adelaide, South Australia 
(Tel. 51-4011; Cable UKREP, Adelaide) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday-Friday) 


First Secretary (Commercial): L. A. C. Newns 
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BRITISH COUNCIL 
18 Greenoaks Avenue, Edgecliff, Sydney, N.S.W. 
(Tel. 32-3773) 


Representative and Adviser: N. E. Williams, OBE 
Suite 9, 67 Queen’s Road, Melbourne S.C.2, Victoria 
(Tel. 51-7931) 


Assistant Representative and Adviser: A. J. Thomas 


NEW ZEALAND 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Government Life Insurance Building, Customhouse Quay, Wellington C.1! 
(Tel. 46-060; Cable UKREP, Wellington; Telex NZ 3325) 
(Office Hours: 08.45-17.00 Monday—Friday ; 09.00—12.30 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir lan Maclennan, KCMG 
Deputy High oe B. G. Smaliman 
Counsellor (Commercial): J. L. Reading, cMG 

Director, British Information Services: J. H. Reiss 
British Council Liaison Officer: R. N. Hollyer, OBE 


Auckland 


56—58 Shortland Street (or P.O. Box 1476) Auckland C.I. 
(Tel. 43-473 and 20-692; Cable TRADCOM, Auckland) 


First Secretary (Commercial): J. D. Leithead 
British Information Services: P.O. Box 2857 
(Tel. 48-060; Cable UKIO, Auckland) 
Regional Information Officer: P. B. Porter (who is also Immigration Officer) 


Christchurch 
Bank of New South Wales Buildings, 112 Hereford Street (or P.O. Box 1762) 
Christchurch (Tel. 30822) 


First Secretary (Commercial): P. C. Burdett 
Immigration Officer: R. E. Duggan 


INDIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Chanakyapuri, New Delhi 21 


(Tel. 70371; Cable UKREP, New Delhi) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-13.00 and 14.30-17.00 Monday-Friday ; 09.00-13.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. J. Freeman, MBE 
_ Deputy High Commissioner: D. A. Scott 
Counsellor (Information) and Director of British Information Services: R. McC. Samples, 
DSO, OBE 
Minister (Economic and Commercial) E. A. Midgley, CMG, MBE 


Calcutta 


1 Harington Street, Calcutta 16 
(Tel. 44-5171-8; Cable UKREP, Calcutta) 
(Office Hours: 09.00—13.00 and 14.30-17.00 Monday-Friday; 09.00—13.00 Saturday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: 
First Secretary (Information): L. R. H. Rowdon 
Counsellor (Commercial): J. N. McKelvie 


Bombay 
Mercantile Bank Buildings, Mahatma Gandhi Road, Bombay 1 
(Tel. 255391-5; Cable UKREP, Bomba y) 
(Office Hours: 09.00-13.00 and 14. 30-17. 00 Monday- Erdal: 09.00—13.00 Saturday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: A. Wooller 
First Secretary (Information): F. W. Bustin 
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Madras 
P.O. Box 5038, 6 Armenian Street, Madras | 
(Tel. 23941-4; Cable UKREP, Madras) 
(Office Hours: 09.00—12.30 and 13.15-16.00 Monday—Friday; 09.00—-12.30 Saturday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: C. B. B. Heathcote-Smith, CBE 
First Secretary (Commercial): H. F. Codling 
First Secretary (Information): C. Le G. Eaton 


PAKISTAN 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Wood Street, Karachi 
(Tel. 230921-8; Cable UKREP, Karachi) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-12.30 and 14.00-16.30; Monday-Friday 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Morrice James, KCMG, CVO, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: E. L. Sykes 
Finlay House, McLeod Road 
(Tel. 222641) 
Counsellor (Commercial): R. W. B. Carter, CMG 
*“El Markaz’’, Bunder Road 
“s (Tel. 70201-3)) 


Counsellor (Information): R. Hickling 
(Information Reading Room at Palace Cinema Buildings, Bonus Road) 
(Tel. 52327) 
Mandviwalla Chambers, Wood Street 
Tel. 221316—7 and 221307) 
Passport Officer: D. A. Dewberry 


Chittagong 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Quaid-e-Azam Road 
(Tel. 5971-2) 
(Office Hours: Monday-Friday (as for Karachi); Saturday 09.00—13.00) 


First Secretary (Commercial): K. W. Chesterman 


Dacca 


D.I.T. Building, Dilkusha, Dacca, 2 
(Tel. 43251-—3 and 44216-8) 
(Office Hours: as for Karachi) 


Deputy High Commissioner: K. R. Crook 
First Secretary (Information): R. Hayward 
First Secretary (Commercial): W. J. Cheesman 
Lahore 


4 Racecourse Road, Lahore 
(Tel. 60141) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-13.30 Monday-Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: J. Stafford 


Commercial Division: Gardee Trust Building, Napier Road 
(Tel. 62266) 


First Secretary (Commercial): 


Peshawar 


2 Mackeson Road, Peshawar 
(Tel. 2343 or 2345) 
(Office Hours: as for Lahore) 


Deputy High Commissioner: H. G. Hammett 


Rawalpindi 


Adil Chambers, Napier Road 
(Tel. 62729 and 63287) 
(Office Hours: As for Lahore) 


First Secretary: L. S. Widdows 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Sarnagati Building, Arambagh Road 
(Tel. 225551-3 and 230172; Cable BRICOUNCIL, Karachi) 
(Office Hours: 07.45-13.15 Monday-Friday; 07.45-12.30 Saturday) 


Representative: J. B. S. Jardine, CBE 
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Lahore: 
Nawa-i-Waqt Publications Building, 4 Queens Road 
(Tel. 2337 and 2338) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-13.00 Monday-Friday; 07.30-12.30 Saturday) 


Dacca 
5 Fuller Road, Ramna 
(Tel. 43356, 45383, 46743 (Library)) 
(Office Hours: As for Lahore) 


Peshawar 


35(N) The Mall 
(Tel. 2756) 


Rawalpindi 


56A Satellite Town 
(Tel. 63141) 


CEYLON 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


7 Prince Street (or P.O. Box No. 1433), Colombo 1 
(Tel. 5357; Cable UK REP, Colombo) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30—12.30 Saturday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Michael Walker, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: G. D. Anderson 
Counsellor (Economic and Commercial): J. F. Saunders, MBE 
First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services: B. D. Brown 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


154 Galle Road, Colombo 3 
Representative: R. K. Brady 


GHANA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Barclays Bank Building, High Street (P.O. Box 296), Accra 

(Tel. 64651; Cable UKREP, Accra; Telex Accra 239) 
(Office Hours: 07.30—-13.30 Monday —Friday; 07.30-12.00 Saturday) 
(Commercial Section: 07.30-12.00 and 14.00-16.15 Monday-Friday) 

High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. H. Smedley, CMG, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: R. M. Tesh 
Counsellor (Economic and Commercial: S. J. Gross 
First Secretary (Information) and Director of British Information Services: E. Bailey 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Kwame Nkrumah Avenue (P.O. Box 771), Accra 
(Tel. 64379 and 64370) 
(Office Hours: 08.00—12.00 and 14.00—-16.00 Monday-Friday ; 08.00—-12.00 Saturday) 


Director: M. R. Snodin 


MALAYSIA 
BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
Bangunan Sharikat Polis, 1 Jalan Suleiman, Kuala Lumpur 
(Tel. 81901; Cable UKREP, Kuala Lumpur) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency the Rt. Hon. Viscount Head, GCMG, CBE, MC; 

His Excellency Sir Michael Walker, KCMG (from early 1966) 

Deputy High Commissioner: J. R. A. Bottomley, CMG 

Counsellor (Commercial): J. R. Cross 
Hwa-Li Building, 63-65 ery Ampang, Kuala Lumpur 


(Tel. 25503) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday) 
Counsellor (Information) and Director of British Information Services: A. J. W. Hockenhull 
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Sarawak 


Overseas Chinese Bank Building, Khoo Hun Yeang Street, Kuching 
(Tel. 3373; Cable UKREP, Kuching) 
(Office Hours: 08.00—12.00 and 13.30-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: F. W. Marten, MC 
First Secretary (Information and Commercial): S. G. Chandler 


Sabah 


Wing On Life Building, Chester Street, Jesselton 
(Tel. Jesselton 4233; Cable UKREP, Jesselton) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-12.00 and 13.45-16.30 Monday to Friday; 08.00—12.00 Saturday) 
First Secretary: J. F. Barrow 
Second Secretary (Information): M. E. J. Gore 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Kajola House, 62-64 Campbell Street, Lagos 
(Tel. 26441; Cable UK REP, Lagos; Telex Lagos 47) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency The Hon. Sir Francis Cumming-Bruce, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: E. N. Larmour 
Counsellor (Commercial): C. E. Dymond 
Counsellor (Information) and Director, British Information Services: D. D. Condon, OBE 


Northern Nigeria 


United Bank of Africa Building, Hospital Road, P.M.B. 2096, Kaduna 
(Tel. Whitehall 2573; Cable UKREP, Kaduna) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Thursday; 08.00-13.30 Friday; 08.00-13.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: E. O. Laird, MBE 
First Secretary (Information): J. A. Potter 


Eastern Nigeria 


Garden Avenue, Enugu (P.M.B. 357) 
(Tel. 3216; Cable UKREP, Enugu) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: C. J. Treadwell 
First Secretary (Information): G. Brownlee 


Western Nigeria 


Lebanon Street, (P.M.B. 5010), Ibadan 
(Tel. 21551; Cable UKREP, Ibadan) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday—Friday; 08.00—12.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: H. G. M. Bass 
First Secretary (Information): G. E. Bell 
Second Secretary (Commercial): G. R. Webb 


Mid-Western Nigeria 


ist Floor, U.A.C. Main Building Premises, Siluko Road, (P.M.B. 1094), Benin © 
(Tel. Benin 805) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00—12.00 Saturday) 


Deputy High Commissioner: D. S. W. Pepper 


British Ministry of Public Building and Works, Lagos 
21/8 Broad Street, Lagos, Nigeria (P.M.B. 2361) 
(Tel. 25281/3; Telegrams UK WORKS, Lagos) 


Architect-in-Charge: Mr. G. L. Sartain 


BRITISH COUNCIL, NIGERIA 


Anglo-Nigerian Arts Council, 227 Herbert Macaulay Road, Yaba 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday: 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


Acting Representative: I. G. I. Fraser 
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REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Alexander Pallis Street, (or P.O. Box 678) Nicosia 
(Tel. 73131-5; Cable UKREP, Nicosia) 
(Office Hours: *1st October—3 1st May Pin arere he and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.00— 
l aturday 
*Ist June-30th September 07.30-13.30 Monday Eiiday: 07.30-12.30 Saturday) 
(* Depending on Cyprus Government dates) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir David Hunt, KCMG, OBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: A. R. Adair, CVO, MBE 
First Secretary (Economic Adviser): J. L. Beaven 


Christodoulos Sozos Street No. 2, Nicosia 
(Tel. Nicosia 74341) 


First Secretary (Information): F. Matthews 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


17 Archbishop Makarios III Avenue, Nicosia 
Representative: G. W. Bridges 


SIERRA LEONE 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Bank of West Africa Building, Oxford Street, Freetown 
(Tel. 3961-6: Cable UKREP, Freetown) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday ; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. D. J. C. Crawley, cmc, cvo 
Deputy High Commissioner: R. B. Dorman 


Second Secretary (Commercial): W. B. J. Dobbs 


Leone House, Westmoreland Street, Freetown 
(Tel. 4096; Cable UKREP, Freetown) 
(Office Hours, 08.00-14.00 Monday-Friday; 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 


_First Secretary (Information) and Director: J. B. M. Horner 


BRITISH COUNCIL 
Tower Hill, P.O. Box 124, Freetown 
(Office Hours: 08.00-16. 00 Monday-Friday: 08.00-12.00 Saturday) 
Representative: J. Sanderson, OBE 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Permanent House, Independence Avenue. P.O. Box 9200, Dar es Salaam 
(Tel. 23366—-9; Cable UKREP, Dar es Salaam) 
(Office Hours: 08.00—12.00 and 13.30-16.00 Monday-Friday; Saturdays 08.00—12.00) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. R. W. D. Fowler, CMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: R. W. Newsam, Cvo 
First Secretary (Commercial): F. Kennedy, MBE 
Makinganya Street, P.O. Box 9220, Dar es Salaam 


First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services: W. E. Stober 


Zanzibar 
Vuga, P.O. Box 1180, Zanzibar 
(Tel. 2046-8; Cable UKREP, Zanzibar) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-13.15 Monday-Friday (also 14.30-16.30 Tuesday and Friday only); 
07.30-12.30 Saturday) 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. Bourn 


Pipalwadi Street, P.O. Box 885, Zanzibar 
First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services: J. H. A. Emck 
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JAMAICA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


58 Duke Street, P.O. Box 628, Kingston 
(Tel. 22106-10: Cable UKREP, Kingston) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. J. D. Murray, CMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: R. G. Britten 


Barclays Bank Building, King Street, P.O. Box 393, Kingston 
(Tel. 22461-3: Telegraphic Address: BRITCOM, Kingston) 
(Office Hours: 08.30—16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.00 Saturday) 


Senior Commercial Secretary: M. E. Browne 


Bernard Sunley Building, 32 Duke Street, P.O. Box 410, Kingston 
(Tel. 24135 and 22711; Cable BRITINFORM, Kingston) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday) 


First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services: R. D.fWall 


BRITISH COUNCIL IN JAMAICA 


34 Trafalgar Road, Kingston 10 
(Tel. 69600: Telegraphic Address: BRITCON Kingston) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.00 Monday-Friday; 08.30—-12.00 Saturday) 


Representative: Dr. C. Hentschel 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


3rd and 4th Floor, Furness House, 90 Independence Square, P.O. Box 778, Port of Spain 
(Tel. 52861-6; Cable UKREP, Port of Spain) 
(Office Hours: 08.30-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir Norman Costar, KCMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: M. J. Moynihan, Mc 
Counsellor (Commercial): G. Booth 
First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services (for the Eastern 
Caribbean): F. O. Darvall, CBE 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


25 Queens Park West, Port of Spain 
(Tel. 23197; Cable BRITCOUN, Port of Spain) 
(Office Hours: 08.15-16.30 Monday-Friday only; 
Library: 08.15—-18.00 Monday-Friday; 08.15-12.30 Saturday) 


Representative: J. Makin, MBE 


UGANDA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


5 Shimoni Road, P.O. Box 2894, Kampala 
(Tel. 57054-59; Cable UKREP, Kampala; Telex 4106) 
(Office Hours: 08.00—-12.30 and 14.00-16.00 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. R. C. C. Hunt, cmc 
Deputy High Commissioner: T. W. Aston 


23 Kampala Road, Kampala, P.O. Box 3306 
(Tel. Nos. 4188 and 57191; Cables BRINFORM, Kampala) 


First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services: 
J. McQuiggan, MBE 
BRITISH COUNCIL 


National Cultural Centre, P.O. Box 914, Kampala 
Representative: W. J. Ball, MBE 
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KENYA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Shell-B.P. Building, Harambee Avenue, P.O. Box 30465, Nairobi 
(Tel. 28001, Nairobi) 
(Office Hours: 08.15-—12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 
High Commissioner: The Rt. Hon. Malcolm MacDonald 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. . Pumphrey, CMG 
Counsellor (Economic): B. Greatbatch, CMG, CVO, MBE 


Mombasa 


Edinburgh House, Kilindini Road, P.O. Box 2070, Mombasa 
(Tel. 6684) 


First Secretary: G. H. Grubb 
Cotts House, Wabera Street, P.O. Box 4779, Nairobi 


(Tel. 25805) 
(Office Hours: 08.15-12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30-12.30 Saturday) 


First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services: 
A. S. Papadopoulos, MBE 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


Kenya Cultural Cane P.O. Box 751, Nairobi 


(Tel. 24805) 
(Office Hours: 08.15—12.30 and 14.00-16.30 Monday-Friday; 08.30—12.30 Saturday) 


Representative: H. T. Lawrence, OBE 


MALAWI 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Pavilion Road, Zomba (Private Bag No. 10 Zomba) 
Tel. 551; Cable UKREP, Zomba) 
(Office Hours: 07.30-12.00 and 13.30-15.30 Mondays—Fridays; 07.30-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. D. L. Cole, CMG, MC 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. W. Nicholas 


Blantyre 
Victoria Saaiaey A aagey’ P.O. Box 479 
(Office Hours: 07.30-12.00 and 13.30-15.30 Monday-Friday; 07.30-12.00 Saturday) 
First Secretary (Information): J. A. Clewley, MBE 
Second Secretary (Commercial): R. W. Howell 


MALTA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


7 St. Anne Street, Floriana 
(Tel. Central 21285-6-7; Cable UK REP, Floriana) 
(Office Hours: October—mid-Junc 08.30-13.00 and 15.00-17.30 Monday-Friday ; 
08.30-13.00 Saturday; Mid-June—October 08.30—-13.30 Monday-Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir John Martin, KCMG, CB, CVO 
Deputy High Commissioner: T. L. Crosthwait, CMG, MBE 


ZAMBIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


Waddington Road, P.O. Box No. R.W. 50, Lusaka 
(Tel. Lusaka 72097; Cable UKREP, Lusaka) 

(Office Hours: 07.45-16.15 Monday-Friday; 07.45-12.30 Saturday) 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Sir William Monson, KCMG, CB 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. A. Molyneux 
First Secretary (Commercial): Miss M. Scammell 


P.O. Box 1918, Lusaka 
Tel. Lusaka 72946 
First Secretary (Information): W. D. Symington 
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THE GAMBIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


78 Wellington Street, Bathurst 
(Tel. Bathurst 244/5/6; Cable UK REP, Bathurst) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-16.00 Monday-Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. G. E. Crombie, CMG 


SINGAPORE 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 
Maritime Building, Collyer Quay, Singapore 1 
(Tel. 95011; Cable UK REP, Singapore) 


High Commissioner: J. V. Rob, CMG 
First Secretary (Commercial): L. F. Hope 


Clifford House, Collyer Quay, Singapore 1 
(Tel. 79108) 


(Office Hours: 08.30-12.30 and 14.00-14.30 Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday; 
08.30—13.00 Wednesdays and Saturdays) 


First Secretary (Information): C. J. Stanbury 


RHODESIA 


BRITISH HIGH COMMISSION 


R. T. A. House, Baker Avenue (or P.O. Box No. 1482), Salisbury 
(Tel. 20216-8; Cable UKREP, Salisbury; Telex 2232) 
(Office Hours: 08.00-16.00 Monday-Friday ; 08.00—-12.00 Saturday) 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. J. B. Johnston, CMG 
Deputy High Commissioner: S. J. G. Fingland 
Counsellor (Commercial): G. W. Brazendale, CMG, FCA 
First Secretary (Information) and Director, British Information Services: 
A. J. Gilmour 


BRITISH COUNCIL 


43 Stanley Avenue (or P.O. Box 8476), Salisbury 
Representative: A. Ross, OBE 


BRUNEI 


Jalan Residency, Brunei 
(Tel. 231; Cable HIGHCOM, Brunei) 
(Office Hours: 07.30—12.30 and 13.30-16.00 Monday-Thursday and Saturday) 


Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in the State of Brunei: His Excellency Mr. F.“D. Webber 
CMG, MC, TD 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


BRITISH EMBASSY 


39 Merrion Square, Dublin 
(Tel. 63196-9; Cable UKREP, Dublin) 


Ambassador: His Excellency Sir Geofroy Tory, KCMG 
Counsellor: P. A. Carter 
First Secretary (Commercial): G. L. Pearson, Mc 


MALDIVE ISLANDS 


BRITISH EMBASSY 


Ambassador: His Excellency Sir Michael Walker, K CMG 
(resident in Colombo) 
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CANADA 


Canada House, Trafalgar Square, 
London S.W.1 Whitehall 9741 


High Commissioner: His Excellency The 
Hon. Lionel Chevrier, Qc 

Deputy High Commissioner: G. S. Murray 

Counsellors: Miss H. D. Burwash; J. J. M. 
Cété; R. E. Reynolds 

Counsellor (Press): R. R. Duffy 

First Secretaries: P. A. E. Johnston; R. L. 
Elliott; E. G. Lee 

First Secretary (Information): A. B. 
Bonnezen 

Attaché (Administration): R. K. Henry 

Attaché (Civil Aviation and Communi- 
cations): W. R. Butler 

Attachés: John Dean; F. S. Long 

Attaché (Defence Production): F. T. 
Jackman 

Second Secretary: M. de Goumois 


Sir John A. Macdonald Building, 
1 Grosvenor Square, London W.1 
Mayfair 9492 


Minister (Commercial): L. H. Ausman 

Counsellors (Commercial): W. D. Wallace; 
J. M. Rochon; H. M. Maddick 

Counsellors (Agriculture): T. G. E. Woollam 

Minister, Counsellor (Economic): V. L. 
Chapin 

Chairman and Army Member, Canadian 
Joint Staff: 

Naval Member, Canadian Joint Staff: 

Air Member, Canadian Joint Staff: Air 
Commodore W. P. Gouin, MBE, CD 

Defence Research Member, Canadian Joint 
Staff: Dr. M. G. Whillans 

Attaché (Defence Production): F. T. Jackman 

First Secretary (Agriculture): W. M. Miner 

First Secretaries (Timber): E. J. Ward; O. 
Hickie 

First Secretary (Commercial): (Vacant) 

Financial Adviser (Defence): J. R. Chisholm 

Deputy Naval Member, Canadian Joint 
Staff: Captain G, H. Hayes. psc, CD, RCN 

Deputy Army Member, Canadian Joint 
Staff: Colonel Merritt Bateman, cp 


Deputy Air Member, Canadian Joint Staff: 
Group Captain M. G. Utas, DFC, cD 

Deputy Defence Research Member, 
Canadian Joint Staff: R. S. Thain 

Staff Officer (Administration), Canadian 
Joint Staff: Lieutenant-Colonel R. A. Bell, 
cD 

Second Secretary (Industrial Promotion): 

Second Secretary (Commercial): M. R. Bell 

Third Secretary (Commercial): E. L. 
Bobinski 

Attaché (Customs): J. F. Gray 

Attaché (Tourism): G. W. Powell 

Attaché (Fisheries): H. G. Garland 

Attaché (Exhibitions): Miss M. A. 
Armstrong 


Sir John A. Macdonald Building, 
38 Grosvenor Street. London W.1 


Mayfair 9492 


Attaché (Immigration): H. L. Voisey 
Attaché (Medical): Dr. J. E. Grant 


Sir John A. Macdonald Building, 
41 Grosvenor Street, London W.1! 


Mayfair 9492 


Attaché (Veterans Affairs): Alan Chambers, 
DSO, OBE 


Africa House, 58 Kingsway, London W.C.2 
Holborn 3422 


Attaché (Scientific): H. Williamson 
Assistant Attaché (Scientific): R. J. Brearley, 


MBE 
Attaché: R. J. A. Ireland 


AGENTS-GENERAL FOR THE 
CANADIAN PROVINCES 


ALBERTA 


Alberta House, 37 Hill Street, London W.) 
Grosvenor 3061 


Agent-General: Rene Albert McMullen 


ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


60 Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2 
Whitehall 8717/8 


Agent-General: H. Watson Jamer 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 
British Columbia House, 
1-3 Regent Street, London S.W.1 
Whitehall 6857 


Agent-General: Earle C. Westwood 


ONTARIO 
Ontario House, 13 Charles II Street, 
London S.W.1 Whitehall 6404 


Agent-General: J. S. P. Armstrong 


QUEBEC 
12 Upper Grosvenor Street, London W.1 
Mayfair 4155 


Agent-General: Hon. Hugues Lapointe, qc 


SASKATCHEWAN 
28 Chester Street, Belgrave Square, 
London S.W.! Belgravia 1871 


Agent-General: Graham Spry 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
AUSTRALIA 


Australia House, Strand, London W.C.2 
Temple Bar 2435 


High Commissioner: His Excellency The 
Hon. Sir Alexander Downer, KBE 

Private Secretary to High Commissioner: 
H. MacDonald, MBE 

Deputy High Commissioner: W. R. 
Cumming, Cvo (Acting) 

Official Secretary: Francis C. Boyle (Acting) 

Education Liaison Officer: N. R. Edwards 

Chief Finance Offier: S. G. Herring 

Chief Purchasing Officer: C. A. Clarke 

Administrative Officer: L. Fortescue 

Central Registry Officer-in-Charge: E. C. E. 
Roberts 

Reception Officer: D. R. M. Thompson 

Superintendent of Buildings: J. W. G. Babbs 

War Pensions and Social Services: R. B. 
Malbourne 

Senior External Affairs Adviser: A. J. 
Eastman, OBE 

Counsellor: R. F. Osborn 

First Secretary: M. J. Wilson 

Second Secretary: L. L. E. Joseph 

Third Secretary: A. M. Campbell 

Head, Joint Services Staff and R.A.A.F. 
Representative: Air Vice-Marshal G. C. 
Hartnell, CBE 

Assistant Head, Joint Services Staff: Captain 
G. V. Gladstone, DSC, RAN 

Senior Trade Commissioner: H. K. H. Cook 

Agricultural Representative: R.A. Sherwin 

Trade Commissioners: K. H. Jarvie; C. A. 
Allen, MvVO 

Assistant Trade Commissioner: J. L. Holmes 

Senior Trade Relations Officer: M. A. Bassett 

Trade Relations Officer: E. R. J. Hall 

R.A.N. Representative: Commodore J. M. 
Ramsey, DSC 

Deputy R.A.N. Representative: 
F. W. Purvis, RAN 

Australian Army Representative: Brigadier 
D. R. Jackson 

Deputy Australian Army Representative: 
Lieutenant-Colonel D. S. Baldwin 


Captain 
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Deputy R.A.A.F. Representative: Group 
Captain A. D. Charlton, cBE 

Migration Adviser: G. Hitchins 

Deputy Chief Migration Adviser: R. V. 
Metcalfe 

Aircraft and Defence Supplies Adviser: 
J. Herington 

Chief Medical Adviser: Dr. R. C. Webb 

Customs and Excise Adviser: R. W. 
Whitelaw 

Customs Representative: D. V. Westley 

Economic Adviser (Treasury): Dr. R. J. 
Whitelaw 

Assistant Economic Adviser (Treasury): 
J.C. C. Lloyd 

Public Relations Adviser: H. J. Murphy 

Civil Aviation Adviser: C. Smith 

National Library Liaison Officer: F. W. 
Torrington 

Postal Services Adviser: A. H. Kaye, Mvo 

Public Service Board Representative: G. G. 
Glenn 

Taxation Representative: J. Le C. Simon 

Australian Atomic Energy Adviser: Chester 
M. Gray 


Africa House, 58 Kingsway, 
London W.C.2 Holborn 3422 


Chief Scientific Liaison Officer: W. Hartley 
Scientific Liaison Officer: J. I. Platt 


AGENTS-GENERAL FOR THE 
AUSTRALIAN STATES 


New SOUTH WALES 
56-57 Strand, London W.C.2 
Trafalgar 7477-9 


Agent-General: Hon. A. Landa 
Official Secretary: A. J. Thomson 


VICTORIA 


Victoria House, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London W.C.2 
Temple Bar 2656 


Agent-General: Hon. Sir Horace Petty 
Official Secretary: N. G. W. Wishart, MVo, 
OBE 
QUEENSLAND 
409-410 Strand, London W.C.2 
Temple Bar 3224 
Agent-General: Dr. W. A. T. Summerville, 


DSC 
Official Secretary: O. W. Porter 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
South Australia House, 50 Strand, 
London W.C.2. Whitehall 7471 
Agent-General and Trade Commissioner: 
M. A. F. Pearce, CVO, CBE 
Official Secretary: A. N. Deane 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Savoy House, 115 Strand, London W.C.2 
Temple Bar 8601 


Agent-General: G. P. Wild, MBE 
Official Secretary: T. W. Carmody 
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457 Strand, London W.C.2 
Whitehall 0052-3 


Agent-General: Hon. A. J. White 
Official Secretary: R. J. Garrad, OBE 


NEW ZEALAND 


New Zealand House, 
Haymarket, London S.W. 1 


Whitehall 8422 


High Commissioner: His Excellency The 
Hon. Sir Thomas Macdonald, KCMG 

Deputy High Commissioner: C. Craw 

Counsellor: M. J. C. Templeton 

Counsellor (Economic): B. V. J. Galvin 

First Secretary: R. B. Atkins 

Second Secretary and Private Secretary to 
High Commissioner: J. P. A. Commons 

Second Secretary: Miss J. R. Leicester 

Third Secretary: 

Senior N.Z. Army Liaison Officer (and 
Chairman of Joint Services Liaison Staff): 
Brigadier C. L. Pleasants, CBE, DSO, MC, 


ED 

Senior R.N.Z.A.F. Liaison Officer: Air 
Commodore W. H. Stratton, CBE, DFC 

Senior R.N.Z.N. Liaison Officer: Captain 
S. F. Mercer, RNZN 

Secretary, N.Z. Joint Services Liaison Staff: 
Major F. H. Childs, RNZAC 

Administrative Secretary: E. G. Davey 

Financial Secretary: A. Ashley Jones 

Counsellor (Commercial) and Senior Trade 
Commissioner: H. C. Holden 

First Secretary (Commercial): A. K. 
Robinson 

Second Secretaries (Commercial): L. M. 
Noble; W. J. Falconer 

Public Relations Officer: A. T. Campbell 

Travel Commissioner: C. J. Marshall 

Public Trust Representative: G. 
McQuillan 

Customs Adviser: F.S. A. Howell | 

Advisory Engineer, New Zealand Railways: 
I. C. McGregor 

Chief Purchasing Officer: C. G. Grant 

Chief Migration Officer: K. Coveny 

Agricultural Adviser: H. Doyle 


Africa House, 58 Kingsway, 
London W.C.2 
Holborn 3422 


Scientific Adviser: Dr. V. Armstrong 
St. Olaf House, Tooley Street, 
London S.E.1 Hop 2507 
Inspector of Dairy Products: J. J. Walker 


INDIA 


India House, Aldwych, London W.C.2 
Temple Bar 8484 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr. 
Jivraj Narayan Mehta 
Deputy High Commissioner: P. N. Haksar 


H 
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Minister (Economic): K. S. Raghupathi 

Counsellor: U. S. Bajpai 

Counsellor: E. Gonsalves 

Principal Private Secretary: R. C. Shukla 

First Secretary (Establishment): 
N. C. Banerjee 

First Secretary (Commercial): L. N. 
Rangarajan 

First Secretary (Political): Manjit Singh 

Second Secretary (Commercial): H. 


Varma 

Nee Adviser: Lieutenant-Colonel M. S. 

ao 

Communications Adviser: M. V. Pai 

Legal Adviser: S. S. Kar 

Financial Adviser: C. V. R. Panikar 

Deputy Education Adviser: M. L. Obroi 

Public Relations Officer: Rajendranath 
Gupta 

Press Attaché: R. M. Maitra 

Assistant Press Attaché: S. Haider 

Attaché (Commercial): R. B. Agarwala 

Attaché: Amrit Dayal 

Attaché (Political): K. K. Trikala 

Attaché (Organization): P. K. Mathur 

Attachés (Administration): R. L. Rangra; 
L. K. Mukerjee 


Africa House, 58 Kingsway, 
London W.C.2 Holborn 3422 


Educational and Scientific Adviser: A. J. 
Kidwai 


55 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 
Hyde Park 8250 


Naval Adviser: Commodore M. K. Heble 

Deputy Naval Adviser (Administration): 
Commander M. N. Mulla 

Deputy Naval Adviser (Material): Com- 
mander B. G. Mudholkar 


76 South Audley Street, London W.]) 
Mayfair 7433 


Military Adviser: Brigadier I. C. Katoch 

Brigadier 
K. K. Mehta 

Deputy Military Adviser : Lieutenant-Colonel 
S. K. Joshua 

Deputy Military Adviser (Ordnance): 
Lieutenant-Colonel M. G. Abraham 

Deputy Military Adviser (Technical): 
Lieutenant-Colonel V. R. Nagarkar 

Deputy Military Adviser (Medical): 
Surgeon-Commander D. R. F. Pinto 

Air Adviser: Air Commodore P. S. Gill 

Deputy Air Adviser: Wing Commander 
M. L. Kolhatkar 

Deputy Air Adviser (Equipment): Wing 
Commander V. P. Bhasin 


8 South Audley Street, London W.! 
Mayfair 7433 


First Secretary (Consular): K. C. Sen Gupta 
Attaché (Passports): B. M. Bhattacharyya 
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Government Building, Bromyard 
Avenue, Acton, London W.3 


Acorn 5353 


Minister (Supplies Adviser): G. Ramanathan 

Deputy Supplies Advisers: T. M. 
Duraiswami; G. K. Ahuja; Group- 
Captain S. N. Patnaik 

Railway Adviser: C. Chalapati Rao 


21 New Bond Street, London W.1 
Hyde Park 0769 


Director, India Tourist Office: S. R. 
Ratnaker 


PAKISTAN 


35 Lowndes Square, London S.W.1 
Belgravia 2044 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. Agha 
Hilaly, spK 

Deputy High Commissioner: Shaz Nawaz 

Economic Minister and Financial Adviser: 
E. A. Naik, csp 

Counsellor: H. Imam 

Military Adviser and Head of Pakistan Joint 
Services Liaison Staff: Lieutenant-Colonel 
Muhammad Aslam, MC 

Educational Adviser: Rafiq Ahmed 

Commercial Counsellor: S. U. Khan 

First Secretary: Tabarak Husain 

Naval Adviser: Commodore M. M. Hnssain 

Air Adviser: Wing Commander S. M. 
Bakhshi 

Assistant Director, Medical Services and 
Medical Adviser: 
Allauddin 

Press Attaché: S. M. Haq 

Audit and Accounts Adviser: Zamir Ahmad 

Director of Inspection: S. O. Hyder 

First Secretary: Arbab Mukhtar Ahmed 

Second Secretaries: Mansur Ahmad; A. W. 
Shams ul Alam 

Labour Attaché: S. B. Sufi, TQA 

Assistant Military Advisers: Major Khaja 
Javed Elias; 

Assistant Naval Adviser: Lieutenant- 
Commander Shabbir-ul-Haque, PN 

Deputy Audit and Accounts Adviser: 
Mashuq-ur-Rahman 

Khushi 


Assistant Financial 
ee da Ah Fence Adviser (Inspection): 


Mohammad 
Third Secrest S. M. Mahmud; Manzoor 
Hussain 


Adviser: 


2 Palace Gate, London W.8 
Knightsbridge 8111 


Army Technical Liaison Officer: Colonel 
Asghar Ali Siddiqi 


Controller, Army Branch: Lieutenant- 
Colonel S. M. Afzal 
Controller, Administration Branch: 


Lieutenant-Commander M. A. Qadri, PN 


Wing Commander 


Part III 


CEYLON 


13 Hyde Park Gardens, London W.2 
Ambassador 1841-7 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr. 
G. P. Malalasekera, OBE 

Counsellor: V. L. B. Mendis 

Educational and Technical Attaché: H. E. 
Seneviratne 

Second Secretary: K. Kathiramalainathan 

Education Officer: J. C. A. Corea 

Trade Commissioner: C. H. J. Amaratunga 

Service Attaché: Major J. E. D. Perera 

Press Attaché: C. A. en ae 

Commercial Attachés: E. V. Melder; A. S. 
Nadarajah 

Chancellor: A. H. Mirando 


GHANA 


13 Belgrave Square, London S.W.1 
Belgravia 4142 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr. 
J. E. Bossman (designate) 

Counsellor: S. E. Quarm 

First Secretaries: J. A. Afari; D. K. T. 
Djokoto 

Second Secretaries: W. B. Baddoo; T. A. O. 
Kisseih; E. K. Agben nyega 

Third Secretary: A. K. 

Administration Attachés: S. K. Owusu; 
M. M. Adamah; G. K. N. Amagnoh; 
N. A. Okine; S. ‘A. Ali; J. P. Achoribo; 
J. S. Lassay; D. B. Frempong;: S. A. 
Afriyie; R. O. Addy; H. K. Nai 

Public Relations Attaché: G. F. Dove 

Information Attaché: J. Amartey 

Immigration Attaché: R. C. Amanor-Boadu 

Secretary to High Commissioner: V. C. 
Clottey 

Secretary to the Counsellor: Mrs. D. A. 
Ayensu 


Trade Section, Melbourne House, 
Aldwych, London W.C.2 


Temple Bar 2913 


Trade Attaché: N. J. Dowuona-Hammond 
Commercial Attaché: D. A. Cotie 


Education Section 
102 Park Street, London W.1 


Hyde Park 4901 


Principal Education Attaché: A. W. Kayper- 
Mensah 

Assistant Education Attachés: K. A. 
Amonoo; Miss S. Ayansu; M. K. 
Gbedemah; E. D. Aggrey 


Recruitment Section, 248-250 Tottenham 
Court Road, London W.1 


Langham 0607-9 
Director of Recruitment: J. G. En 


ngman 
Assistant Recruitment Attachés: 1 
Indome; A. A. S. Odoom 


——=_ 
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MALAYSIA 


45 Belgrave Square, S.W.1! 
Belgravia 9221 


igh Commissioner : His Excellency Y.T. M. 

unku Ya’acob ibni Al-Marhum Sultan 
Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, PpmMn, cmMG 

Deputy High Commissioner and Trade 

ommissioner: Hussain bin Mohamed 

Osman 

Counsellor: Toh Chor Keat 

Recruitment and Personnel Attaché: Abdul 
Hashim bin Abdul Latiff 

Second Secretary (Administration): Ahmad 


ashim 
Oui Secretary (Administration): Kau Kong 
uew 
Military Adviser: Colonel Mohamed bin 
Haji Mohamed Noor 
Assistant Military Adviser: Major Mohamed 
bin Yahuya Shah 
Military Liaison Officer: 
Passport Officer : 
Personal Assistant to High Commissioner: 
G. N. David 


Malaysia House 
57 Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2 
Whitehall 9837 


ene Secretary (Commercial): Yeo Beng 


° 
Information Attaché: Mohamed Sopiee 
Press Liaison Officer: Martin Hutton 


Malaysian Students Department, 
44-46 Bryanston Square, 
London W.! 
Paddington 2265 
Director: Ng Chin Hon 
Deputy Director: Abdul Samad bin Yim 


Welfare Officers: Shukor bin Ali; Wan 
Baharuddin 
Placing Officers: H. G. Gan; Abdul Wahab 


Rashid; M. Thilagaratnam 


NIGERIA 


Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland 
Avenue, London W.C.2 
Trafalgar 1244 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Alhaji 
Abdul Maliki, CBE 

Federal Public Service Commission Repre- 
sentative : (Vacant) 

Deputy High Commissioner: L. J. Dosunmu 

Military Adviser: Lieutenant-Colonel C. D. 
Nwawo, MC 

Staff Officer: 
Offiong 

First Secretaries: Mallam G. A. Bukar Kolo; 
E. N. Oba; D. O. Okonkwo 

Second Secretaries: I. P. J. Obebe; D. S. 
Omatsone; A. E. Dehinde 

Second Secretary (Education): Mallam Musa 
Bello 

Third Secretary: C. O. Fong 

Commercial Attachés: S. O. Soyode; E. O. 
Wilson 


Sub-Lieutenant S. U. E. 
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Assistant Commercial Attachés: E. G. O. 
Beecroft; S. E. Idemudia; G. C. O. Inyama; 
S. C. Okeye 

Public Relations Attaché: O. Oyesanya 

Financial Attaché: D. D. Obunge; E. A. 
Monnie 

Assistant Financial Attachés: G. S. O. 
Guobadia; A. C. Onuoha; E. O. Ezigbo; 
D. C. Osemene; E. I. Adetunji; I. Akpata; 
E. A. Anionwu; J. O. O. Atulumah; L. O. 
Ekwunoh; L. O. Oparoaoha; N. D. Tolani 

Administration Attaché: W. A. Totty 

Assistant Education Attachés: J. Onochie; 
M. N. Aliyu; Mrs. V. W. Idowu: J. I. 
Okoye 

Establishment Attaché: O. O. A. 
Majekodunmi 

Recruitment Attaché: F. N. Akpuaka 

Assistant Recruitment Attaché: Mrs. I. O. 
Femi-Pearse 

Immigration Attaché: S. I. Afun 

Communication Attachés: E. U. Akang; 
B. E. Mamman 


AGENTS-GENERAL FOR THE 
REGIONAL GOVERNMENTS OF 
NIGERIA 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 
Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland 
Avenue, London W.C.2 
Trafalgar 1244 


Agent-General: Jolly Tanko Yususu 

Private Secretary: Malam Abdul Razaq 
Yunusa 

Official Secretary: Isa Mele 

Northern Students’ Officer: Malam Adamu 
Gadu 

Recruitment Officer: A. Garba Gobir 

Senior Information Officer: I. Ade Yusuf 

Accountant: D. A. Sadauki 


EASTERN NIGERIA 
Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland 
Avenue, London W.C.2 
Trafalgar 1244 


Agent-General: Hon. A. E. Bassey 

Private Secretary: G. A. Onwuanaibe 

Official Secretary: T. C. K. Osuji 

Assistant Secretary (Administration): F. O. 
Wambu 

Recruitment Officer: E. E. Nyong 

Senior Executive Officer (Accounts): G. O. S. 


um 
Press Officer: J. B. Umana 
Students’ Officer: C. J. U. Oti 


WESTERN NIGERIA 
178-202 Great Portland Street, London W.1 
Langham 8611 


Agent-General: J. O. Omolodun 

Private Secretary: J. O. Adeyemo 

Official Secretary: M. S. Adigun — 
Assistant Secretary: C. O. Bajulaiye 
Principal Students’ Officer: B. Kumapayi 
Recruitment Officer: E. A. Ajobo __ 
Principal Information Officer: O. Bibilari 
Principal Trade Officer: M. A. Adesiyan 
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MID-WESTERN NIGERIA 
10 Haymarket, London S.W.1 
Whitehall 7902 


Agent-General: Chief J. A. P. Oki, OON 

Private Secretary: D. D. Narebor 

Official Secretary: Jos. T. L. Boyo 

Students’ Officer: K. A. Gbegbaje 

Assistant Secretary (Administration): J. O. 
Ihonor 

Welfare Consultant: Mrs. F. Y. Egbe 

a ied Executive Officer (Accounts): S. E. 

otie 


REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


93 Park Street. London W.1 
Grosvenor 8272 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. 
Antis G. Soteriades 

Counsellor (Press): C. Papademas 

Commercial Counsellor: S. Phylactis 

Administrative Attachés: 2 : 
Theodossiades; P. Hadjitofis; M. Essel; 
E. Stavrinides 

First Secretary in Charge of Consular 
Affairs: C. Loizou 

Second Secretary: A. Ileri 

Commercial Counsellor: Spyros Phylactis 

Cultural Attaché: P. Vanezis 

Information Attache: 

Welfare Attaché: C. Kitromilides 

Welfare Attaché (Turkish): I. Safa 


SIERRA LEONE 


33 Portland Place London W.! 
Museum 6483-6 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr. 
R. E. Kelfa-Caulker 

Counsellor: Dr. A. M. Kamanda 

First Secretary: A. E. W. Jones 

Third Secretaries: F. E. Karemo; S. T. 
Matturi 

Information Attaché: C. A. Johnson 

Assistant Trade Attaché: E. J. S. Pratt 

Attaché (Accounts): P. W. R. Parkinson 

Recruitment Attachés: D. C. A. J. Thomas; 


A. Deen 
Education Attaché: D. E. T. Decker 


TANZANIA 


43 Hertford Street, Mayfair 
London W.! Grosvenor 8951! 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. 
C. P. Ngaiza 

Counsellor: I. H. Mtingwa 

First Secretary: O. Zahran 

Administration Attaché: D. Phombeah 

Information Officer: E. P. Mwanyika __ 

Director, Students’ Office: H. S. C. Gill 


JAMAICA 


6-10, Bruton Street, 
London W.1 
Grosvenor 3871-5 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. 
H. L. Lindo, CMG 
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Political Counsellor: C. S. McMorris 

Commercial Counsellor: B. B. Powell 

First Secretary: D. J. R. Walker 

Second Secretaries: D.C. Brice; T. A. 
Stimpson 

Third Secretaries: O. G. Harding; G. K. 
Ramon Gordon 

Legal Attaché: E. B. Johnson 

Assistant Attaché: Miss H. V. M. Smith 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


51 South Audley Street, 
London W.1. 


Hyde Park 2601 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. 
W. Andrew Rose 

Counsellor: A. V. Harper 

First Secretary: F. O. Abdulah 

Second Secretary: H. Mohammed 

Information Attaché: Max Cuffie 

Second Secretaries: Miss C. Baptiste; Miss 
Dorothy Blackman 


UGANDA 


Uganda House, Trafalgar Square, 
London W.C.2 


Trafalgar 1963 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. T. B. 
Bazarrabusa, MBE 

Counsellor: G. G. N. Nsubuga 

Administrative Secretary: (Vacant) 

Third Secretaries: Prince J. Barieye; L. 
Mwangaguhunga 

Principal Education Attaché: A. J. Kisubi 

Information Attaché: J. N. Kiwanuka 

Protocol Officer: K. Kereere 


KENYA 


172 The Strand, London W.C.2 
Temple Bar 7892 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Dr. 
J. N. Karanja 

Counsellor/First Secretary: J. K. Ilako 

Public Relations Officer: K. Meadows 

Students’ Adviser: J. K. Koinang 

Information Officer: (Vacant) 

Third Secretary: J. Odongo 

Attaché: D. D. Afande 


MALAWI 


47 Great Cumberland Place, London W.1 
Paddington 6021-3 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. 
N. W. Mbekeani 

Counsellor: Edison D. Phakamea 

First Secretary: M. E. Kwale 

Students’ Liaison Officer: Miss A. Jupp 

Accountant and Office Superintendent: 
H. G. Parker, DFC 

Third Secretary: R. V. Manda 
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MALTA, G.C. Deputy High Commissioner: N. R. | 
Heathcote ce 


Malta House, 24 Haymarket, London S.W.1 
Trafalgar 5033-4 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. J.S. 
Axisa, MBE 
Deputy High Commissioner: J. Mamo 


ing 

Second Secretaries: A. J. B. Soler; J. L. 
Mercieca 

Attaché: G. N. Busuttil 


ZAMBIA 


7-11 Cavendish Place, W.1 
Langham 0691 


High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. 
Simon C. Katilungu 

Trade Commissioner: W. K. Sikalumbi 

Second Secretary: P. J. J. F. Lusaka 

Education Attaché: P. P. Banda 

Information Attaché: F. M. Mupatu 


THE GAMBIA 
The Gambia House, 28 Kensington Court, 
London, W.8 
Western 0800 
High Commissioner: His Excellency Mr. 
L. F. Valantine 
First Secretary: E. C. Sowe 


SINGAPORE 
OFFICE OF TRADE COMMISSIONER 
FOR SINGAPORE 
16 Northumberland Avenue, London W.C.2 
Trafalgar 5061 and 7262 
Trade Commissioner: G. F. A. Hibberd 
Information Officer: (Vacant) 
Finance Officer: F. Davidson, CBE 


RHODESIA 


Rhodesia House, 429 Strand, 
London W.C.2 
Covent Garden 1212 
High Commissioner: His Excellency 
Brigadier Andrew Skeen, OBE 


Counsellor: S. F. Brice, OBE 

Counsellor (Finance and Economics): W. C. 
Hawes 

Second Secretary: K. S. Davies 

Third Secretary: P. R. Fogarty 

First Secretary (Commercial) and Trade 
Commissioner: J. V. Mitchell 

Customs Adviser: K. C. J. Hull 

Assistant Customs Adviser: D. S. Moss 

First Secretary (Information): J. Z. Gumede, 


MBE 

Second Secretary (Information): W. O. 
Hargreaves 

Public Services Attaché: A. E. Smith 

Air Adviser: Wing Commander A. 
Chisnall 

Military Liaison Officer: Lieutenant-Colonel 
T. L. Passaportis 


Education Attaché: B. Thomson 
Assistant Education Attaché: C. P. Mubi 


BRUNEI GOVERNMENT AGENCY 


304 Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, 
London W.C.2 
Trafalgar 1355 


Agent: E. E. F. Pretty, CMG 


REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


17 Grosvenor Place, London S.W.1 
Belgravia 2171 


Ambassador: His Excellency Mr. John 
Gerald Molloy 

Counsellor: P. J. G. Keating 

Counsellors (Economic): J. P. Slevin; 


J. O’Mahoney; M. J. Quinn; H. G. Foster 
First Secretary: A. O’Rourke 
Third Secretary (Economic): J. Hogan 
Third Secretary (Agriculture): J. O’Brien 
Agricultural Trade Officer: T. Fitzgerald 
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PART IV 


The order in which Members of the Commonwealth appear in the following 
chapters is the accepted order of precedence, being that in which they attained 
independence. The following alphabetical list, which also includes Rhodesia, 
Brunei and the Maldive Islands, is given for ease of reference. 


Page 
Australia (Commonwealth of) ; ; ; . 267 
Brunei . : : ; . , : : . 561 
Canada . . ‘ : : ; ; . 229 
Ceylon ; . ; ; : R ; . 366 
Cyprus . ; : : ; : . 440 
Gambia (The) : . : . : : s- 933 
Ghana : : . : ; ; : . 381 
India . ; : ; : . 335 
Jamaica : , : : . 470 
Kenya . ; : : , : . : . S501 
Malawi ; : . . , . S11 
Malaysia : . : ; ; ; . 390 
Maldive Islands. : : : : : . 566 
Malta, G.C. ; ; ; . . 517 
New Zealand ; : ‘ . 311 
Nigeria (Federal Republic of ). ; . .. 420 
Pakistan : B.'s te : : . 354 
Sierra Leone P 2 ; : ; . 450 
Singapore. : ; , . 346 
‘Southern Rhodesia : : : . . . S551 
Tanzania ; 7 ‘ : ; : . 458 
Trinidad and Tobago : ; ; ; : . 481 
Uganda ; 492 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 225 
Zambia ; ; , . ; : . . 526 


Commonwealth Data. : . ; : . 568 


CHAPTER 25 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND 


GOVERNMENT 


As a result of the elections held on 25th October 1964 the Labour Party held 
298 seats in the House of Commons, the Labour and Co-operative Party 19 
seats, the Unionists 285 seats, the Ulster Unionists 12 seats, the National 
Liberal Unionists 6 seats, the Liberal Party 9 seats, and there was one non-party 
seat (the Speaker). At subsequent by-elections the Unionists lost one seat to the 
Liberals and the Labour Party lost one seat to the Unionists. In September the 
Speaker of the House of Commons died, and at the time of going to press a new 
Speaker had not been appointed. The Labour Party, together with the Labour 
and Co-operative Party, had a majority of three seats over all other Parties, and 
there were two by-elections pending. 


HER MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT 
(Formed by The Right Hon. Harold Wilson, oBE, mp, October 1964) 


MEMBERS OF THE CABINET 


The Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury: Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, OBE, MP 
First Secretary of State and Secretary of State for Economic Affairs: 
The Rt. Hon. George Brown, MP 
Lord President of the Council: The Rt. Hon. Herbert Bowden, CBE, MP 
Lord Chancellor: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Gardiner 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: The Rt. Hon. James Callaghan, mp 
Secretary of State for oe Affairs: The Rt. Hon. Michael Stewart, mp 
Secretary of State for Defence: The Rt. Hon. Denis Healey, MBE, MP 
Secretary of State for the Home Department: The Rt. Hon. Sir Frank Soskice, Qc, MP 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations: 
The Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley, OBE, MP 
Secretary of State for Scotland: The Rt. Hon. William Ross, MBE, MP 
Secretary of State for Wales: The Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, mp 
Secretary of State for the Colonies: The Rt. Hon. Anthony Greenwood, mp 
President of the Board of Trade: The Rt. Hon. Douglas Jay, Mp 
Lord Privy Seal: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Longford 
Secretary of State for Education and Science: The Rt. Hon. Anthony Crosland, mp 
Minister of Housing and Local Government: The Rt. Hon. Richard Crossman, OBE, MP 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster: The Rt. Hon. Douglas Houghton, mp 
Minister of Labour: The Rt. Hon. R. J. Gunter, mp 
Minister of Technology: The Rt. Hon. Frank Cousins, Mp 
Minister of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food: The Rt. Hon. Fred Peart, mp 
Minister of Power: The Rt. Hon. Frederick Lee, mp 
Minister of Transport: The Rt. Hon. Tom Fraser, Mp 
Minister of Overseas Development: The Rt. Hon. Barbara Castle, mp 


MINISTERS NOT IN THE CABINET 


Minister of Health: The Rt. Hon. Kenneth Robinson, Mp 
Minister of Pensions and National Insurance: The Rt. Hon. Margaret Herbison, Mp 
Minister of Public Building and Works: The Rt. Hon. Charles Pannell, mp 
Minister of Aviation: The Rt. Hon. Roy Jenkins, Mp 
Postmaster-General: The Rt. Hon. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Mp 
Minister of Land and Natural Resources: The Rt. Hon. Frederick Willey, MP 
Deputy Secretary of State for Defence and Minister of Defence for the Army: 
The Rt. Hon. Frederick Mulley, mp 
Minister without Portfolio: Sir Eric Fletcher, mp 
Minister without Portfolio: The Lord Champion 
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Paymaster-General: The Rt. Hon. core e Wigg, MP 
Chief Secretary to the Treasury: The Rt. Hon. John Diamond, mp 
Minister of State, Department of Economic Affairs: Austen Albu, Esq., MP 
Minister of Defence for the Royal Navy: Christopher Mayhew, Esq., MP 
Minister of Defence for the Royal Air Force: The Lord Shackleton, OBE 
Minister of State, Department of Education and Science: Edward Redhead, Esq., MP 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: George Thomson, Esq., MP 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: The Lord Caradon, GCMG, KCVO, OBE 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: Walter Padley, Esq., MP 
Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Chalfont, OBE, MC 
Minister of State, Home Office: Miss Alice Bacon, CBE, MP 
Minister of State, Commonwealth Relations Office: Cledwyn Hughes, Esq., mp 
Minister of State, Board of Trade: Lord Brown 
Minister of State, Board of Trade: George Darling, Esq., MP 
Minister of State, Board of Trade: Roy Mason, Esq., MP 
Minister of State, Scottish Office: George Willis, Esq., MP 
Minister of State, Welsh Office: Goronwy Roberts, Esq., MP 
Minister of State, Department of Education and Science: R. E. Prentice, Esq., mp 
Attorney-General: The Rt. Hon. Sir Elwyn Jones, Qc, MP 
Lord Advocate: The Rt. Hon. Gordon Stott, ac 
Solicitor-General: Sir Dingle Foot, oc, MP 
Solicitor-General for Scotland: Henry Stephen Wilson, Esq. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND MINISTRIES 


AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND Foop 
Minister: The Rt. Hon. Fred Peart, Mp 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: James Hoy, MP; John Mackie, MP 


AVIATION 
Minister: The Rt. Hon. Roy Jenkins, mp 
Parliamentary Secretary: John Stonehouse, MP 


COLONIES 
Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. Anthony Greenwood, mp 
Under-Secretaries of State: Lord Beswick; Mrs. Eirene White, MP 


COMMONWEALTH RELATIONS 
Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. Arthur Bottomley, OBE, MP 
Minister of State: Cledwyn Hughes, mp 
Under-Secretary of State: Lord Beswick 


DEFENCE 
Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. Denis Healey, MBE, MP 
ear Secretary of State and Minister of Defence for the Army: The Rt. Hon. Frederick 
ulley, MP 
Minister: of Defence for the Royal Navy: Christopher Mayhew, mp 
Minister of Defence for the Royal Air Force: The Lord Shackleton, OBE 
Under-Secretary of State for Defence for the Royal Navy: J. P. W. Mallalieu, mp 
Under-Secretary of State for Defence for the Army: G. W. Reynolds, mp 
Under-Secretary of State for Defence for the Royal Air Force: Bruce Millan, mp 


DucCHy OF LANCASTER 
Chancellor: The Rt. Hon. Douglas Houghton, mp 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 
Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. George Brown, MP 
Minister of State: Austen Albu, Mp 
Joint Under-Secretaries of State: Maurice Foley, mp; William Rodgers, MP 


EDUCATION AND SCIENCE 
Sucrdtagy of State: The Rt. Hon. Anthony Crosland, mp 
Ministers of State: Edward Redhead, mp; R. E. Prentice, MP 
Joint Under-Secretaries of State: Miss Jennie Lee, MP; Denis Howell, MP 


First SECRETARY OF STATE 
The Rt. Hon. George Brown, MP 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. Michael Stewart, Mp 
Ministers of State: George Thomson, MP; The Lord Caradon, GCMG, KCVO, OBE; Walter 
Padley, Mp; The Rt. Hon. The Lord Chalfont, oBE, Mc 
Under-Secretary of State: The Lord Walston 
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HEALTH 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. Kenneth Robinson, Mp 
Parliamentary Secretary: Charles Loughlin, mp 


Home DEPARTMENT 


Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. Sir Frank Soskice, QC, MP 
Minister of State: Miss Alice Bacon, CBE, MP 
Joint Under-Secretaries of State: The Lord Stonham, oBE; George Thomas, MP 


HOUSING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. Richard Crossman, OBE, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: James MacColl, Mp; Robert Mellish, MP 


LABOUR 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. R. J. Gunter, Mp 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: Richard Marsh, Mp; Ernest Thornton, MBE, MP 


LAND AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. Frederick Willey, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: The Lord Mitchison, CBE, Qc; Arthur Skeffington, mp 


LAW OFFICERS 


Attorney-General: The Rt. Hon. Sir Elwyn Jones, Qc, MP 
Lord Advocate: The Rt. Hon. Gordon Stott, oc 
Solicitor-General: Sir Dingle Foot, Qc, MP 
Solicitor-General for Scotland: Henry Stephen Wilson 


LorD CHANCELLOR 
The Rt. Hon. The Lord Gardiner 


LorRD PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
The Rt. Hon. Herbert Bowden, CBE, MP 


LorpD Privy SEAL 
The Rt. Hon. The Earl of Longford 


MINISTERS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 
Sir Eric Fletcher, Mp; The Lord Champion 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. Barbara Castle, mp 
Parliamentary Secretary: Albert E. Oram, MP a 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL 
The Rt. Hon. George Wigg, MP 


PENSIONS AND NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. Margaret Herbison, MP 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: Harold Davies, Mp; Norman Pentland, Mp 


Post OFFICE 


Postmaster-General: The Rt. Hon. Anthony Wedgwood Benn, mp 
Assistant Postmaster-General: Joseph Slater, BEM, MP 


POWER 
Minister: The Rt. Hon. Frederick Lee, mp 
Parliamentary Secretary: John Morris, MP 


PUBLIC BUILDING AND WorKS 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. Charles Pannell, mp 
Parliamentary Secretary: James Boyden, Mp 


SCOTLAND 
Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. William Ross, MBE, MP 
Minister of State: George Willis, MP 
Under-Secretaries of State: Dr. J. Dickson Mabon, mp; Mrs. Judith Hart, mp; The Lord 
Hughes, CBE 


TECHNOLOGY 


Minister: The Rt. Hon. Frank Cousins, Mp 
Parliamentary Secretaries: The Lord Snow, CBE; Richard Marsh, MP 
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TRADE, BOARD OF 


President: The Rt. Hon. Douglas Jay, Mp 
Ministers of State: George Darling, Mp; Lord Brown; Roy Mason, MP 
Parliamentary Secretary: The Lord Rhodes, DFC 


TRANSPORT 
Minister: The Rt. Hon. Tom Fraser, Mp 
Joint Parliamentary Secretaries: The Lord Lindgren; Stephen Swingler, MP 


TREASURY 

Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury: The Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, OBE, MP 

Chancellor of the Exchequer: The Rt. Hon. James Callaghan, mp 

Chief Secretary: The Rt. Hon. John Diamond, Mp 

Parliamentary Secretary: The Rt. Hon. Edward Short, Me 

Financial Secretary: Niall MacDermot, OBE, QC, MP 

Lords Commissioners: George Rogers, CBE, MP; George Lawson, MP; John McCann, MP; 
Ifor Davies, MP; Mrs. Harriet Salter, CBE, MP 

Assistant Whips: Alan Fitch, Mp: Harry Gourlay, MP; Joseph Harper, Mp; William Howie, 
MP; Brian O’Malley, MP; The Hon. John Silkin, Mp 


WALES 
Secretary of State: The Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, MP 
Minister of State: Goronwy Roberts, MP 
Under-Secretary of State: Harold Finch, mp 


HER MAJESTY’S HOUSEHOLD 


Lord Chamberlain: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Cobbold 

Lord Steward: The Duke of Westminster 

Master of the Horse: The Duke of Beaufort, KG, PC, GCVO 

Treasurer: Sydney Irving, MP 

Comptroller: Charles Grey, MP 

Vice-Chamberlain: William Whitlock, mp 

Captain of the Honourable Corps of Gentlemen-at-Arms: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Shepherd 
Captain of the Queen’s Bodyguard of The Yeoman of the Guard: The Lord Bowles 

Lords in Waiting: The Lord Hobson; The Lord Beswick; The Lord Sorensen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Speaker: (Vacant) 

Chairman of Ways and Means: The Rt. Hon. Dr. Horace King, MP 
Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means: Sir Samuel Storey, BT, MP 
Clerk of the House of Commons: Sir Barnett Cocks, KCB, OBE 
Serjeant at Arms: Rear Admiral A. H. C. Gordon Lennox, cB, Dso 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
The Rt. Hon. Edward Heath, MBE, MP 


House oF Lorps 
Speaker: The Rt. Hon. The Lord Gardiner 
Chairman of Committees: The Rt. Hon. Lord Merthyr, Tp 
Clerk of the Parliaments: Sir David Stephens, kKcB, Cvo 


CHAPTER 26 


CANADA 


the exception of Alaska, which is part of the United States, Greenland 

which belongs to Denmark, and the small islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, off the coast of Newfoundland, which belong to France. In latitude 
the country stretches from Middle Island in Lake Erie, at 41° 41’ N., to Cape 
Columbia on Ellesmere Island, at 83° 07’ N. It thus includes the islands north 
of the mainland known as the Canadian Arctic Archipelago and those in the 
extreme north, lying north of the M¢Clure Strait-Viscount Melville Sound- 
Barrow Strait-Lancaster Sound water passage, known as the Queen Elizabeth 
Islands. Other islands of importance are Vancouver Island and the Queen 
Charlotte Islands off the West Coast; the island of Newfoundland forming part 
of the Province of Newfoundland; the Province of Prince Edward Island; Cape 
Breton Island forming part of the Province of Nova Scotia; Grand Manan and 
Campobello Islands forming part of the Province of New Brunswick; Anticosti 
Island and the Magdalen group included in the Province of Quebec. Canada 
is the largest country in the Western Hemisphere and the second largest 
country in the world, comprising an area computed at 3,851,809 square miles 
of land and fresh water, over forty times the area of Britain. 

The predominant geographical feature is the Great Cordilleran Mountain 
System which contains many peaks over 10,000 feet in height. The highest peak 
in Canada is Mount Logan, in the St. Elias Mountains of Yukon Territory, 
which rises 19,850 feet above sea level. The highest elevations in the country are 
to be found in Yukon (20 other peaks over 10,000 feet), Alberta (33 peaks over 
10,000 feet in the Rockies) and British Columbia (32 peaks over 10,000 feet). 

Another geographical feature of note is the area known as the great Canadian 
Shield. This is a vast area of ancient rocks occupying the greater part of the 
territory north of the River St. Lawrence. It consists of plateau-like highlands, 
made up of a great mass of ancient, very hard rocks, which present a rough, 
broken surface strewn with lakes and varying in height from 1,000 to 3,000 feet 
above sea level with a few higher peaks. It contains rich mineral deposits, and 
its vast forest and water power resources contribute much to the wealth of the 
country. 

Canada’s inland waters are very extensive, constituting about 7:6 per cent of 
the total area of the country. The Great Lakes are the outstanding lakes of the 
country, their total Canadian area being almost 36,000 square miles. Other large 
lakes ranging in area from 9,500 to 12,300 square miles are Lake Winnipeg, 
Great Slave Lake and Great Bear Lake. In addition there are innumerable lakes 
scattered over that major portion of Canada lying within the Canadian Shield; 
in an area of 6,094 square miles south and east of Lake Winnipeg there are 
3,000 lakes. Eastern Canada is dominated by the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
system which drains an area of about 678,000 square miles and forms an un- 

For further information about Canada see Canada Year Book. 
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equalled navigable inland waterway through a region rich in natural and 
industrial resources. From the head of Lake Superior to the entrance to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence the distance is 2,280 miles. In the mid-west two main branches of 
the Saskatchewan River, tributary to the Nelson flowing into Hudson Bay, drain 
one of Canada’s great agricultural regions and are now the bases of important 
irrigation projects. North-westward, one of the world’s longest rivers, the 
Mackenzie, flows 2,635 miles to the Arctic Ocean and drains an area in the three 
westernmost provinces of approximately 700,000 square miles. 

There are great differences in the weather throughout Canada at any given 
instant, since there are many climates. Because Canada is situated in the northern 
half of the hemisphere, most of the country loses more heat annually than it 
receives from the sun. The general atmospheric circulation compensates for this 
and at the same time produces a general movement of air from west to east. 
Migrant low pressure areas move across the country in this ‘westerly zone’, 
producing storms and bad weather. In intervals between storms there prevails 
the fair weather associated with high pressure areas. The physical geography of 
North America also contributes greatly to the climate. On the west coast, the 
western Cordillera limits mild air from the Pacific to a narrow band along the 
coast, while the prairies to the east of the mountains are dry and have extreme 
temperatures. The prairies are part of a wide north-south corridor open to rapid 
air flow from either north or south which often brings sudden and drastic 
weather changes. On the other hand, the large water surfaces of eastern Canada 
produce a considerable modification to the climate. In south-western Ontario 
winters are milder with more snow, and in summer the cooling effect of the lakes 
is well illustrated by the number of resorts along their shores. On the east coast 
the Atlantic Ocean has considerable effect on the immediate coastal area where 
temperatures are modified and conditions made more humid when the winds blow 
inland from the ocean. The following figures give some indication of the varying 
temperatures (Fahrenheit): Newfoundland (Gander) January 18-6, July 61-6; 
Nova Scotia (Halifax) January 24-4, July 65-0; Quebec (Montreal) January 15-4, 
July 70-4; Prairie Provinces (Regina) January 2:3, July 66:6; British Columbia 
(Vancouver) January 37-6, July 64-4; (Smith River) January 6-0, July 56:8; 
Yukon (Whitehorse) January 5-2, July 56-2. 

The Canadian federal state was established by the British North America 
Act, 1867, and now consists of ten Provinces and two Territories. The Provinces, 
with the dates on which they joined the Confederation, are Ontario (1867), 
Quebec (1867), Nova Scotia (1867), New Brunswick (1867), Manitoba (1870), 
British Columbia (1871), Prince Edward Island (1873), Saskatchewan (1905), 
Alberta (1905) and Newfoundland (1949). The Territories are the Northwest 
Territories (1870) and the Yukon Territory (1898). The Northwest Territories 
were divided in 1920 into the Districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin. 

As recorded at the Census of 1961, the population of Canada was 18,238,247, 
of whom 70 per cent were classed as urban dwellers; 53 per cent lived in or on 
the fringes of urban centres having a population of 30,000 or more and 12 per 
cent lived on farms. Of the total population, 34 per cent were under 15 years 
of age and 58-4 per cent were in the working age group 15 to 64 years; 
7-6 per cent were 65 years of age or over. The average annual birth and death 
rates are 26:1 and 8-3 per 1,000 respectively. The two basic ethnic groups in the 
Canadian population are the British Isles group and the French. In 1961 
43-8 per cent of the population belonged to the former group and 30-4 per cent 
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to the latter. The next largest ethnic group was German with 5-8 per cent of the 
total population, followed by Ukrainian with 2:6 per cent, Italian with 2-5 per 
cent and the Netherlands with 2:4 per cent. Asians made up only 0-7 per cent of 
the population. (On Ist June 1965 the population was estimated to be 19,571,000.) 

At the time of the 1961 Census the native peoples of Canada, the Indians and 
‘Eskimos, together made up only 1-2 per cent of the total population. The Indian 
population numbered 191,709, including all persons with a paternal ancestor of 
Indian race who have chosen to remain under Indian legislation. About 74 per 
cent of the Indians live on reserves having a total area of 5,918,279 acres. The 
remainder reside away from reserves, including those in the Yukon and North- 
west Territories for whom reserves have not been set aside. In the northern and 
other outlying areas, hunting, fishing and trapping remain an important means 
of livelihood for them but in the more settled areas many Indians have fitted 
into the economy of the communities in which they live in a wide range of 
‘occupations. Subject to special provisions in the Indian Act, all laws of general 
application are applicable to Indians, and they may vote in federal elections on 
the same basis as other citizens and in provincial elections where the electoral 
laws of the provinces permit. Indian affairs are administered by the Federal 
Government and are conducted in a manner that will enable the Indians to 
participate fully in the social and economic life of the country. A wide range of 
programmes has been brought into effect in the fields of education, economic 
development, social welfare and community development; nearly 46,600 Indians 
are enrolled in schools throughout the country. 

The affairs of the 11,835 Canadian Eskimos living in the Northwest Territories, 
northern Quebec and Labrador are also administered by the Federal Government. 
While many of them still hold to the traditional way of life, an ever-increasing 
number are making the change from a nomadic existence to regular wage employ- 
ment. Continued development in the north, coupled with a decrease in some 
types of game, is resulting in more and more Eskimos settling in modern com- 
munities with schools, health and transportation facilities and wage employment 
opportunities. The Canadian Government is helping this transition by providing 
such forms of assistance as education and welfare services, vocational training 
and economic development programmes. About 2,400 Eskimo children now 
regularly attend schools. 

Under the provisions of the British North America Act, 1867, either the English 
or the French language may be used in debates in the Parliament of Canada and 
in the Legislature of Quebec and either of these languages may be used by any 
person or in any Pleading or Process in or issuing from any Court of Canada 
established under the Act and in or from all or any of the Courts of Quebec. 
Results of the 1961 census showed that 12,284,762 persons spoke English only, 
3,489,866 spoke French only, 2,231,172 spoke both English and French and 
232,447 spoke neither English nor French. The main religious denominations 
are: Roman Catholic 4,806,431; United Church of Canada 2,208,658; Anglican 
Church of Canada 1,754,368; Presbyterian 830,597; Baptist 484,465 and 
Lutheran 401,836. 

Primary education is free and universal and the literacy percentage is 100. 

Total tonnages handled in 1963 in the principal ports, including those on the 
St. Lawrence River and the Great Lakes, were, in millions of tons: Montreal 
(19-8); Vancouver (15-6); Sept fles (12:4); Port Arthur-Fort William (12-0); 
Hamilton (8-2); Halifax (8-1); Toronto (5-4); Sault Ste. Marie (5-2); Saint John” 
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(4-6) and Quebec (4-6).The principal Shipping Line is Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships Ltd. 

The principal international airports, with distances in miles from town | 
centres are: Edmonton (18); Gander; Montreal (Dorval) (14); Ottawa (Uplands) 
(11); Toronto (Malton) (18); Winnipeg (4); Vancouver (9); Halifax (26). 

There are two major Canadian air lines Air Canada and Canadian Pacific 
Airlines Limited. There are also four domestic air carriers licensed to operate 
scheduled commercial air services in Canada, namely, Eastern Provincial Airways 
Limited, Gander, Newfoundland; Quebecair, Inc., Rimouski, Quebec; TransAir 
Limited, Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 

The 1961 road mileage figure was 430,004 (283,226 surfaced and 146,778 earth) 
and there were 43,689 miles of railway track. The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration provides coast to coast radio and television services and in 1963 there 
were 261 independent commercial radio stations and 134 independent television 
stations. 

Principal domestic exports for the calendar year 1964 (in thousands of dollars) 
were: wheat 1,023,112; newsprint 834,646; lumber 477,346; wood pulp 460,854; 
nickel and products 363,181; iron ore and concentrates 356,007; aluminium and 
products 326,616; crude petroleum 262,023; copper and products 255,936; 
unmanufactured asbestos 156,706. 

The National Day of Canada is Ist July, Dominion Day. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 

Ottawa, designated the national capital of Canada at Confederation in 1867, is 
situated in an area of great natural beauty at the junction of the Ottawa, Rideau 
and Gatineau rivers. Although the city remains a self-governing municipality, the 
Federal Government is carrying out, through the medium of the National Capital 
Commission, a Master Plan (approved in 1946), designed to guide the develop- 
ment of the capital’s urban area over the following fifty years and to protect and 
develop the natural beauty of the National Capital Region of about 1,800 
square miles. The major projects under the Master Plan are concerned with the 
provision of open space and parkways, the relocation of railways, the decentrali- 
zation of new government building construction, the provision of a green belt 
around the city, the development of Gatineau Park, a 75,000 acre forest and lake 
area northwest of Hull, and the conservation of historic buildings and sites in 
the Laurentian Hills to the north. 


HISTORY 

Discovery and Exploration. The original inhabitants of North America 
migrated from Asia across the Bering Strait over twenty-five thousand years ago, 
gradually dispersing themselves throughout the continent. The first Europeans 
known to have landed on Canadian shores were the Vikings under Leif Ericson 
who founded short-lived settlements, probably in Newfoundland or Labrador, 
about 1000 A.D. Thereafter contact was lost between Europe and the New 
World. 

The re-discovery of North America by Columbus encouraged other mariners 
to sail westward, among them John Cabot who, in the service of Henry VII, 
made a landfall in the Gulf of St. Lawrence in 1497. Cabot’s reports of the 
abundance of fish off Newfoundland attracted French, Spanish, Portuguese and 
English fishermen, who have continued to frequent these fishing grounds ever 
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since. As early as 1543 Jacques Cartier, in the service of France, visited the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and sailed up the St. Lawrence River. He visited Indian villages 
on the sites of present-day Quebec and Montreal. The name ‘Canada’ may be 
derived from the Indian word ‘Kanata’, meaning a town, applied to one of 
these villages. 

Seeking a north-west passage to the Orient, Frobisher in 1576 and Davis in 
1585 penetrated into the Frobisher and Davis Strait, and in 1602 Hudson Strait 
was discovered, and Hudson himself explored Hudson Bay in 1610. But the 
explorations of Baffin and others eventually persuaded the explorers that there 
was no suitable north-west passage. It was not until the nineteenth century that 
the explorations of Parry, Ross and Franklin enabled the passage to be passed 
by Roald Amundsen in 1906. The Pacific coast of Canada was explored by the 
Russians from Siberia, and by the Spaniards from Mexico, in the eighteenth 
century. It was left to Captain Cook to make a more thorough survey in 1778-79 
and to Captain George Vancouver to complete his work in 1792-94. 

The exploration of the interior of northern North America was impelled by 
the requirements of the fur trade. Samuel de Champlain of France reached the 
shores of Lake Huron in 1615 and laid the basis for the exploration of the Great 
Lakes. Other French traders turned south to the Mississippi or traversed the 
wilderness north of the Great Lakes to reach the western prairies. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company also sent explorers into the Saskatchewan country. Alexander 
Mackenzie, a Montreal fur trader, was the first man to travel overland across 
northern North America. He reached the Pacific Coast in 1793. 

Settlement. The main English settlements in North America were those along 
the Atlantic seaboard which later became the United States. Settlements in the 
northern part of the continent emerged through the need for bases for the 
fisheries and the fur trade. The English settlements were centred in Newfound- 
land, but the Hudson’s Bay Company, founded by Royal Charter in 1670, 
claimed trading rights over Rupert’s Land, defined as the area whose rivers 
drained into Hudson Bay. The father of the French empire in North America, 
Samuel de Champlain, founded Quebec at the narrows of the St. Lawrence in 
1608. A riverine colony, New France or Quebec became the base for a chain of 
fur trading posts that reached south to the Gulf of Mexico (to the landward of 
the English Atlantic colonies) and westward to the Rocky Mountains. 

Until 1663 Quebec was governed autocratically by a trading company; in that 
year it became a Royal Province, under a Governor to whom was entrusted the 
general policy of the colony, the direction of its military affairs and its relations 
with the Indian tribes. A Superior Council] also existed with certain administra- 
tive powers more formal than real. This system continued until the end of the 
French régime. 

Meanwhile the English North American colonies established along the Atlantic 
seaboard were growing in population and wealth. Economic rivalry in the fishing 
and fur trades between the two European empires was reinforced by dynastic 
struggles in Europe. Four major wars were fought between 1689 and 1763, each 
with its North American sphere of operations. By the Treaty of Utrecht which, 
in 1713, ended the second of these wars, France surrendered all claims to 
Rupert’s Land, to Acadia ‘within its ancient limits’ and to her settlements in 
Newfoundland, retaining, however, two small islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon 
(which she still possesses) and some controversial fishing rights which remained 
in dispute until 1904. France, however, only surrendered that part of Acadia 
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which is now Nova Scotia, keeping that part which is now New Brunswick as 
well as Isle St. Jean (Prince Edward Island) and Isle Royale (Cape Breton Island) 
on which was constructed the fortress of Louisburg. 

That part of Acadia which was surrendered was renamed Nova Scotia, and 
possessed few British settlers until the strategic base at Halifax was established 
in 1749. The fourth war, the Seven Years War, reached its North American 
culmination in Wolfe’s victory at the Plains of Abraham outside Quebec (1759), 
which led to the conquest of Quebec and Montreal and the fall of the French 
empire in North America. By the Treaty of Paris of 1763 New France ceased to 
exist and all French territory east of the Mississippi was transferred to British 
sovereignty. 

From 1763 until the outbreak of the American War of Independence in 1775, 
the whole of North America to the east of the Mississippi was held by Britain, 
the various colonies having a population of nearly 2,000,000 persons. In the 
-north was Rupert’s Land, under the jurisdiction of the Hudson’s Bay Company; 
Newfoundland, still sparsely inhabited by fishermen; Nova Scotia, including 
Cape Breton Island and what is now New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island; 
and the Province of Quebec, comprising the area of the former French settle- 
ments along the St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes. 

The final partition of North America occurred as a result of the American 
War of Independence, which in some respects reflected the old economic rivalry 
between French and English in North America. An attempt by the American 
colonies to invade Quebec was unsuccessful and the Treaty of Paris, 1783, 
established what was to become the definitive boundary in eastern North America 
from the St. Croix River in the Bay of Fundy to the Lake of the Woods. Various 
adjustments were, however, later made in the boundary, notably the Maine- 
New Brunswick boundary settlement (the Webster-Ashburton Treaty) of 1842. 

From 1763 to 1774 Quebec was governed in the main by military authority. 
In the latter year the Quebec Act, passed by the British Parliament, secured for 
the French colonists the right to retain their language, religion and civil law. 
Roman Catholics were allowed the free exercise of their religion and were 
relieved of all civil disabilities. An appointed Council was created to advise the 
Governor. The Quebec Act, by laying the legal basis for the survival of French 
culture and institutions in North America, has always been regarded as the 
Magna Carta of French-Canadian nationalism. Its embodiment of the principle 
of toleration for non-British elements in the colonies represented the emergence 
of a policy that was to be highly significant for the later Commonwealth. 

The British character of the remaining North American colonies was strength- 
ened as a result of the American Revolution. A considerable migration of 
Loyalists, perhaps 35,000 in number, moved north to remain under the rule of 
the Crown. Many of these people went to Nova Scotia, from which Prince 
Edward Island had been detached in 1769, while others settled in Cape Breton 
Island (a separate colony from 1784 to 1820 when it again became part of Nova 
Scotia) or established the new colony of New Brunswick. Still others entered 
Quebec, the majority settling in the western reaches of the colony. Objecting to 
the authoritarian rule of the Quebec Act, the Loyalists and other British residents 
petitioned for representative institutions. In 1791 Parliament passed the Con- 
stitutional Act to meet their wishes. Quebec was divided along the Ottawa River 
into two provinces: Upper Canada (now Ontario) and Lower Canada (Quebec). 
An elected Assembly was provided for each province, though the Governors, 
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appointed by the Crown, and the nominated Legislative Councils retained 
control. Thus the Canadas followed Nova Scotia, which had been granted an 
Assembly in 1758, in taking the first step towards democratic institutions. 
Assemblies were also authorized for New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
but Newfoundland, with its large transient fishing population, did not gain 
a legislature until 1832. 

The economic life of the British North American colonies in the early nine- 
teenth century was based on several great staple trades. Fishing, the oldest of 
these activities, continued to be pursued all along the coasts of the Maritime 
colonies and Newfoundland and around the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The Napol- 
eonic Wars produced a great demand for timber and a flourishing export in 
square timbers and naval stores grew up in New Brunswick and Quebec. All the 
Maritime colonies, but particularly Nova Scotia, built wooden ships for sale or 
for their own carrying trade. The Canadas exported wheat to Britain and, under 
the protection of the British preferential system, engaged in a large milling 
industry. The fur trade continued to be the dominant activity in the vast interior, 
where the Hudson’s Bay Company (which by absorbing rival Montreal fur 
trading interests in 1821 monopolized trade throughout the West to the Pacific) 
exercised semi-governmental powers over the traders and the Indian population. 
Efforts were made to improve the transportation system of the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence route, first by canals and then by railways, in an attempt to channel 
the export trade of the American mid-West through British North American 
ports. : 

The British North American colonies gained a considerable increase in popu- 
lation through the waves of immigration that flowed out from Europe in the 
1830s, °40s and ’50s. By 1851, the year of the first decennial census, the popula- 
tion of the colonies stood at 2:4 million. The colonies suffered economic dis- 
location in 1846, when Britain embarked upon the policy of free trade, and in 
1849, when the Navigation Laws were repealed. The search for assured markets 
turned their eyes to the south, where the United States economy was advancing 
rapidly during this period. The Governor-General of British North America, 
Lord Elgin (8th Earl of Elgin and Kincardine), was successful in negotiating a 
Reciprocity Treaty (the Elgin-Marcy Treaty) in 1854. This provided for the free 
exchange of natural products and opened the Maritime inshore fisheries to 
American vessels. Although the treaty was abrogated by the United States in 
1866, the demands of the Civil War created a large interchange of goods under 
it, and brought prosperity to British North America. 

In Upper and Lower Canada the constitution of 1791 did not prove a success. 
A struggle soon developed between the elected Assembly and the executive com- 
posed of the Governor and his advisers; this conflict was exacerbated in Lower 
Canada by friction between the French-speaking majority, who dominated the 
assembly, and the English minority, whose representatives surrounded the 
Governor. Disputes over the control of finance led to a small and ineffectual 
rebellion in Upper Canada in 1837 and to more serious uprisings in Lower 
Canada which lasted into 1838. The Melbourne government in Britain sent Lord 
Durham to the Canadas to investigate and report on the situation. 

Durham was in North America for only five months, but his Report on the 
Affairs of British North America is one of the great landmarks in the history of 
Britain’s relations with her colonies. His solution of the problem of how to 
preserve the relationship between Britain and her empire was to urge that the 
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colonies be given self-government in all matters except those, such as foreign 
relations, regulation of commerce, the disposal of public lands and the deter- 
mination of constitutions, which then appeared essential for the maintenance of 
imperial unity. At the same time he recommended the union of Upper and Lower 
Canada under one government in the hope that this might help to assimilate the 
French population. His recommendations were partly embodied in the Uniou 
Act of 1840, which set up a single Province of Canada. The common government 
was to consist of the Governor, a nominated Legislative Council and an Assembly 
of 84 members, 42 to be elected from each part. The new constitution did not 
correct what Durham saw as the basic weakness of government in British North 
America—the lack of conformity between the executive and the legislature. - 

The struggle to establish the practice of responsible or cabinet government in 
British North America continued for the next eight years. The principle was first 
achieved in Nova Scotia, following instructions sent to Sir John Harvey, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, by Lord Grey (3rd Earl Grey), the Colonial Secretary: 
‘It cannot be too distinctly acknowledged that it is neither possible nor desirable 
to carry on the government of any of the British provinces in North America in 
opposition to the opinion of the inhabitants’. As a result Nova Scotia witnessed 
the accession to office, early in 1848, of a reform ministry which enjoyed the 
confidence of the majority of the legislature. In Canada the principle was 
affirmed in 1849 when Lord Elgin, despite riots and the burning of the Parliament 
buildings, refused to veto an unpopular bill which had been sponsored by the 
Baldwin-Lafontaine ministry and passed by the legislature. The Governor- 
General’s decision to withdraw from meetings of his cabinet was a further con- 
firmation of the principle. New Brunswick gained responsible government more 
peacefully, in 1854; Newfoundland in 1855. 

For the first century after the English victory at Quebec, the British colonies 
shared the continent uneasily with their expanding neighbour, the United States. 
The War of 1812 marked a renewal of the American efforts of 1775-83 to expel 
Britain from the continent. The Canadas were invaded during each of the three 
years of the war, but were preserved by the determination of the British regulars 
who made up most of the defenders. 

The War was followed by two notable events which pointed the way towards 
a permanent settlement in North America. One was the Rush-Bagot Agreement 
of 1817, by which Britain and the United States limited naval vessels on the 
Great Lakes. This agreement removed a source of friction, even if it did not 
apply to land fortifications. These continued to be built until the Civil War, and 
it was not until 1871 that there can be said to have been ‘an undefended border’ 
between the United States and Canada. A second agreement, the Convention of 
1818, fixed the international boundary along the 49th parallel of latitude from 
the Lake of the Woods to the Rockies. The Oregon territory, lying between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific, was left in joint ownership at this time. 
However the migration of American settlers into the southern part of the terri- 
tory determined its political disposition. The Treaty of Washington (1846) 
confirmed a continuation of the 49th parallel as the boundary west to the Pacific. 

Relations between the United States and British North America were strained 
again during the American Civil War when border troubles, ship seizures, 
privateering and smuggling were rife. After the war the victorious North assumed 
an expansionist attitude, which expressed itself in threats and pressures on 
Canada. There was concern in Canada that the Hudson’s Bay Company terri- 
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tories might be occupied by the same process that had determined the fate of 
Oregon. There was also fear that the United States might insist on the cession 
of Canada in the post-Civil War settlement with Britain. These anxieties were 
intensified by the withdrawal of the British garrisons from the North American 
colonies, a process which had been temporarily interrupted by the Civil War 
emergency. With Britain reducing her commitments in North America it seemed 
as if the colonies would have to look to each other for more of their security. 
Thus the Civil War, and the mood which followed it, provoked the discussions 
for a union of the British North American colonies. 

The initiative for the confederation of British North America came from the 
province of Canada, where the mechanism of government had broken down by 
1864. Neither Canada East nor Canada West had been happy in the union, and 
each had given support to political groups which found it impossible to co- 
operate for common purposes. The prospect of a wider union offered an escape 
from this political deadlock. Thus a coalition was formed in Canada to explore 
a plan of federation with the Maritime colonies. At a conference in Charlottetown 
in 1864 delegates from the colonies met to consider the practicability of union. 
The discussion was resumed at the Quebec conference in October, where a scheme 
of union, the Seventy-Two Resolutions, was drafted. Accepted by the British 
government and modified by later meetings, the Seventy-Two Resolutions 
became the basis of the British North America Act, 1867. Under this imperial 
statute the three colonies of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
‘federally united’ to form ‘One Dominion under the name of Canada’. Self- 
government and union had produced the first colonial state and given rise to yet 
another line of growth that led to the Commonwealth. . 

In 1867 Canada consisted of only four provinces: Quebec and Ontario (the 
historic divisions of the Province of Canada), New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
It was imperative that steps be taken to secure the annexation of the West, still 
a fur trader’s preserve under the authority of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In 
1869 the Company formally relinquished its charter, under compensation, to the 
Crown; and the whole of the vast territory over which the Company had exer- 
cised trading rights, known as Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory, 
was in 1870 transferred to the Dominion of Canada. This territory did not in- 
clude Alaska, purchased by the United States from the Russians in 1867. The 
transfer was opposed by some of the settlers, the Métis, who succeeded in having 
a new province, Manitoba, created in the lower Red River valley. Manitoba 
entered the Dominion in 1870 to become Canada’s fifth province. 

Beyond the Rockies existed the crown colony of British Columbia, with a 
history extending from the days of the maritime fur trade in the last part of the 
eighteenth century. Vancouver Island had been created as a colony in 1849, 
while the mainland area, British Columbia, was made a colony in 1858, as a 
means of maintaining order during the troubled period of a gold rush. The two 
jurisdictions were joined in 1866 under the name of British Columbia. However, 
the decline of the gold fields rendered the new colony’s financial position pre- 
carious and in 1871 it was induced to become part of the Canadian union. The 
little colony of Prince Edward Island, which had held aloof from the earlier scheme 
of union, also cast in its lot with the new Dominion in 1873. Thus Canada extended 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, the interior prairie region being administered as a 
federal territory. Sovereignty over the Arctic archipelago was formally transferred 
from Britain to Canada in 1880, giving the Dominion jurisdiction to the Pole. 
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The growth of settlement on the prairies led, in 1905, to the creation of two new 
provinces, Alberta and Saskatchewan. Their northern boundary was set at the 60th 
parallel, so that north of them the federal government still retained control of two 
regions, the Yukon Territory and the North-West Territories. Newfoundland, 
obliged to give up its powers of self-government in 1934 because of the impact of 
the world depression, voted to join Canada in 1948. Together with its dependency 
of Labrador, it became Canada’s tenth province a year later. The inclusion of 
Newfoundland fulfilled the original design of the Canadian confederation. 

Since 1867 the history of Canada has been a record of steady and substantial 
progress. Population growth, while slow in the last three decades of the nine- 
teenth century, increased rapidly during a period of active immigration and 
Western settlement lasting from 1896 to the outset of the First World War. A 
similar period of rapid growth, this time associated with industrial advance, 
followed the Second World War, leading to a Canadian population of over 18 
millions by 1961. Transportation, the sinew of Canada, has shown a continuous 
development since 1867. The country’s first transcontinental railway, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, was completed in 1885; by the First World War two 
other transcontinental lines were in operation. Air routes and gas and oil pipe 
lines now span the country and the opening of the St. Lawrence Seaway in 
1959 allowed ocean-going vessels to sail into the heart of the continent. New 
resources—pulp and paper, base metals, oil, uranium and iron—have joined the 
traditional export staples of Canada. Secondary industry has advanced rapidly, 
particularly around Canada’s largest cities, Montreal and Toronto. 

Canada’s relations with her neighbour have become stabilized. The Treaty 
of Washington, 1871, ended the American hopes of Canada eventually be- 
coming part of the United States. Although Canadians rejected a compre- 
hensive offer of trade reciprocity with the United States in 1911, favourable 
commercial arrangements in the 1930s allowed a growing measure of economic 
interdependence to develop between the two countries. The political relations 
between the two countries have been close ever since the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 created an International Joint Commission for the solution of 
border problems of all kinds. Association in two world wars has strengthened 
the mutual confidence across the border, which is now symbolized by such 
military arrangements as the Permanent Joint Board on Defence (1940), the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (1949) and the North American Air Defence 
Command (1958). 

Canada’s transformation from self-governing colony to sovereign nation has 
taken place within the wider transformation of the British Empire into the 
Commonwealth. Canadian autonomy has been achieved through practical 
advances in such fields as commercial relations, the negotiation of political 
treaties, representation in Commonwealth and foreign countries, the articulation 
of an independent foreign policy and by recourse to war. 

Canada’s relations with Britain have always been close and cordial. The 
shared experiences of two world wars, together with long familiarity through 
the Commonwealth association, have produced a constructive relationship. In 
the contemporary world the requirements of mutual security and expanding 
trade have underlined the importance of close ties. There seems little doubt that 
Canada’s external relations will continue to rest, as they have done in the past 
century, on the fundamental community of interest that exists among the 
members of the ‘North Atlantic triangle’. | 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The machinery of government set up by the British North America Act of 1867 
has remained basically unchanged to the present day; the principal change being 
the introduction of universal adult franchise in 1921. But the area over which the 
Canadian government exercises jurisdiction has greatly increased not only by 
the addition of new Provinces, increasing the number from 4 to 10, but by the 
transfer to the Canadian Government of vast areas which it rules directly. This 
increase in the area of Canadian governmental jurisdiction has resulted in an 
increase in the number of the Members both of the Senate and of the House of 
Commons. 

The 1867 Act listed the subjects on which the Canadian Parliament, and on 
which the Provincial Parliaments, had exclusive legislative authority, residual 
powers resting with the Canadian Parliament, However this did not enable 
Canada to avoid jurisdictional disputes between the central and provincial 
governments; and in many cases when these disputes were referred to the 
Judicial Committee of the British Privy Council the decision was unfavourable 
to the Canadian Government. 

After 1867 there still remained a number of limitations on the internal self- 
governing powers of the Canadian Government. By section 55 of the Act, the 
Governor-General had the power, at his discretion, to withhold consent to Bills 
passed by the Canadian Parliament. In fact he was instructed to do so if the Bills 
were repugnant to the laws of Britain or if they concerned certain subjects which 
were reserved to the British Parliament. However these powers ceased to 
be used after 1875, and the Governor-General became less and less the repre- 
sentative or agent of the British Government. In 1926 it was finally confirmed 
that his status was only that of personal representative of the Crown and that he 
was bound to act on the advice of his Canadian Ministers. British garrisons 
remained on Canadian soil until 1906, and Canadian troops served under 
British generals up to the 1914 war. Another restriction on Canadian internal 
self-government was the appellate jurisdiction of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, and this was abolished in 1949. Yet another restriction arose 
from the fact that the British North America Act was an Act of the British 
Parliament and could only be amended by another Act of that Parliament. This 
remains the position until the present day, but the British Parliament only acts 
at the request of the Canadian Government, and the right to amend the Act in 
respect of certain internal matters was granted to the Canadian Parliament by 
the British North America Act (No. 2) of 1949. Except for the restriction on the 
power to amend its constitution, all the remaining legal and other restrictions on 
Canadian sovereignty were swept away as a result of the Imperial Conferences of 
the 1920s and the Statute of Westminster of 1931. 

The questions of transferring the power to amend the Constitution of Canada 
from the British to the Canadian Parliament, and of the constitutional safeguards, 
in particular for Provincial rights, which in that event should be provided, are 
currently under discussion in Canada. In March 1965 the Canadian Government 
set out its proposals in a White Paper entitled ‘Amendment of the Constitution 
of Canada’. 

It was in the matter of the conduct of her foreign affairs that Canada from 
1867 had the least self-government. The British North America Act left foreign 
affairs to the British Foreign Office, which was responsible for the conduct of 
foreign affairs of the Empire as a whole. Canada was not, in the eyes of Britain 
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and the world, a sovereign state. Although Canadian representatives might sit 
with their British colleagues in discussions with foreign countries on matters 
concerning Canada, the resultant agreements or treaties were at first signed only 
by Britain. Until 1877 Canada was bound by British commercial treaties, but 
from that year she could choose whether to be bound or not; and from 1899 
could withdraw from a commercial treaty. Later she was permitted to make her 
own commercial treaties, but the first non-commercial treaty to be made and 
signed by the Canadian Government was the Halibut Fishery Treaty with the 
United States in 1923. Although permitted to appoint to Britain in 1880 a semi- 
diplomatic representative, named a High Commissioner, Canada had no foreign 
affairs Department until 1909, and did not appoint diplomatic representatives 
to other countries until 1927. As the population of Canada increased and as her 
influence grew, her subordinate status became more irksome to her, and the 
1914-18 war, in which half a million Canadians took part, brought a realization 
to Britain and to other countries that Canada had an independent part to play in 
world affairs. That the organization of the Empire was based on equality of 
manhood was recognized in 1917 by the Imperial War Conference, on which 
Canada was represented, and Canada played an important and independent part 
in the Peace Conference, signed the Peace of Versailles, and became a member 
not only of the International Labour Organization but of the League of Nations, 
to whose Council she was elected for 1927. 

Finally the Balfour formula of 1926, endorsed by the Statute of Westminster 
in 1931, set the seal on Canada’s complete independence within the Common- 
wealth and on her status as a sovereign country. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Executive Government is vested in the Crown and is exercised by a 
Governor-General appointed by the Queen on the recommendation of Her 
Majesty’s Canadian Prime Minister. The Governor-General exercises his 
executive powers on the advice of his Cabinet, which is formed of the principal 
members of the Government, chosen by the Prime Minister and responsible 
to the Parliament of Canada. The Cabinet is a Committee of the Queen’s Privy 
Council for Canada, which has at present about 115 Members. Membership of 
the Privy Council is for life; so that Privy Councillors include both former and 
present Ministers of the Crown as well as a number of persons who have been, 
from time to time as an honour, sworn as Privy Councillors; these include mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, past and present Commonwealth Prime Ministers, and 
former Speakers of the Senate and of the House of Commons of Canada. The 
Council seldom meets as a body and its constitutional responsibilities as adviser 
to the Crown in respect to Canada are performed exclusively by a Committee; 
whose membership, with a few historical exceptions, is identical with that of the 
Cabinet of the day. A clear distinction between the functions of the Committee 
of the Privy Council and the Cabinet is rarely made and actually the terms 
‘Council’ and ‘Cabinet’ are commonly employed as synonyms. * 

The supreme legislative power in the field of jurisdiction assigned to the federal 
legislature by the British North America Act is vested in a Parliament, consisting 
* In Canada the prefix ‘Rt. Hon.’ indicates membership of the British Privy Council and the 

suffix ‘pc’, if used, indicates membership of the Canadian Privy Council. 

In the Historical Lists on pp. 241-242, the suffix ‘pc’, as in other Chapters, denotes mem- 


bership of the British Privy Council, elsewhere in this Chapter, the suffix ‘pc’ indicates 
membership of the Canadian Privy Council. 
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of the Queen (represented by the Governor-General), a Senate and a House of 
Commons. The Senate now consists of 102 members nominated for life by the 
Governor-General and so chosen that 24 represent Ontario, 24 Quebec, 24 the 
Maritime Provinces, 24 the Western Provinces and (since 31st March 1949) 6 
Newfoundland. The qualifications for Senator include the possession of property 
worth $4,000, age not less than 30 years and residence within the province for 
which he is appointed. The House of Commons consisted originally (1867) of 181 
elected members. This number has been increased by additions on the accession 
of new provinces and as the result of increase in population. Representation in 
the House is reviewed decennially, and under an Act passed in 1952 the number 
of Members was raised to 265, distributed as follows: Ontario 85, Quebec 75, 
Nova Scotia 12, New Brunswick 10, Manitoba 14, British Columbia 22, Prince 
Edward Island 4, Saskatchewan 17, Alberta 17, Newfoundland 7, Yukon Terri- 
tory 1 and Northwest Territories 1. There is no property qualification; the age 
qualification is 21 years. A Parliament lasts five years if not sooner dissolved. 

The Parliament of Canada has exclusive legislative power in certain specified 
matters and generally in all matters except those specifically assigned by the 
constitution to the Provincial Legislatures. The Canadian Constitution is in this 
respect the reverse of that of the United States. Among matters enumerated by the 
British North America Act as lying within the federal sphere are: public finance, 
trade regulations, postal service, currency, coinage, banking, navigation, defence, 
law relating to crimes, bankruptcy, copyright, patents, naturalization and Indian 
affairs. 

The Judges are appointed by the Governor-General in the superior, district and 
county courts throughout Canada, except in the probate courts of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO CANADA, 1964 


The Queen accepted an invitation from the Canadian Government to attend 
the Celebrations in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, in October 1964, 
commemorating the visit of the Fathers of Confederation to Charlottetown 
and Quebec City in 1864, which led up to the passage of the British North 
America Act, 1864. 

Her Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh left London by air on 5th October 
1964, and, after spending two days at Charlottestown, left for Quebec, where 
they spent two days. During this period, the Queen addressed a Session of the 
Quebec Parliament, and Her Majesty and His Royal Highness then proceeded 
to Ottawa, where they spent two days. She returned to London on 10th October 
1964. 


The Canadian Flag 


In 1964 the Canadian Parliament adopted a national flag consisting of a 
single red maple leaf between vertical red bars. The flag was proclaimed by The 
Queen on 8th February 1965, and formally raised throughout Canada, and on 
Canadian buildings abroad, on 15th February. 


HISTORICAL LIST 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL SINCE CONFEDERATION 
Charles Stanley Monck, 4th Viscount Monck and Ist Baron Monck of Ballytrammon, 
PC, GCMG, Ist July 1867 to Ist February 1869 
Sir John Young, Bt., PC, GCB, GCMG (later Baron Lisgar of Lisgar and Bailieborough), 
2nd February 1869 to 24th June 1872 
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Frederick Temple Hamilton-Temple Blackwood, Earl of- Dufferin and Viscount 
Clandeboye, KP, PC, GCMG (later Ist Marquess of Dufferin and Ava and Ist Earl 
of Ava, GCB, GCSI, GCIE), 25th June 1872 to 24th November 1878 

John Douglas Sutherland Campbell, 9th Marquess of Kintyre and Lorne, Pc, GCMG 
(later 9th Duke of Argyll, KT, GCVO), 25th November 1878 to 22nd October 1883 

Henry Charles Keith Petty-Fitzmaurice, 5th Marquess of Lansdowne, Pc, GCMG 
(later KG, GCSI, GCIE), 23rd October 1883 to 10th June 1888 

Frederick Arthur Stanley, Ist Baron Stanley of Preston, pc, GcB (later 16th Earl of 
Derby, KG, GCVO), Iith June 1888 to 17th September 1893 

John Campbell Gordon, 7th Earl and Ist Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair, Kr, 
PC, GCMG, GCVO, 18th September 1893 to 11th November 1898 

Gilbert John Murray Kynynmond Elliot, 4th Earl of Minto, pc, GCMG (later KG, 
GCSI, GCIE), 12th November 1898 to 9th December 1904 

Albert Henry George Grey, 4th Earl Grey, pc, GcmG (later GCB GCVO), 
10th December 1904 to 12th October 1911 

Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Ist Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, KG, KT, KP, PC, 
13th October 1911 to 10th November 1916 

Victor Christian William Cavendish, 9th Duke of Devonshire, KG, PC, GCMG, GCVO, 
11th November 1916 to 10th August 1921 

General Julian Hedworth George Byng, Baron Byng of Vimy, GcB, GcCMG (later 
Field-Marshal the Viscount Byng), 11th August 1921 to Ist October 1926 

Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Ist Viscount Willingdon, GCMG (later Ist Marquess of 
Willingdon, Pc, GCSs!I, GCIE, GBE), 2nd October 1926 to 3rd April 1931 

Vere Brabazon Ponsonby, 9th Earl of Bessborough, Pc, GCMG, KJSTJ, 4th April 1931 
to Ist November 1935 

John Buchan, Ist Baron Tweedsmuir of Elsfield, pc, GCMG, GCVO, CH, 2nd November 
1935 to 20th June 1940 

Major-General Alexander Augustus Frederick William Alfred George Cambridge, 
oe of Athlone, KG, PC, GCB, GCMG, GCVO, DSO, 21st June 1940 to 11th April 

Field-Marshal Harold Rupert Leofric George Alexander, Ist Viscount Alexander of 
Tunis, KG, PC, GCB, GCMG, CSI, DSO, MC (later Ist Earl Alexander of Tunis and 
lst Baron Rideau of Ottawa), 12th April 1946 to 27th February 1952 

Vincent Massey, PC, CH, 28th February 1952 to 14th September 1959 

Major-General (later General) Georges Philias Vanier, pc, DSO, MC, CD, from 15th 
September 1959 


MINISTRIES SINCE CONFEDERATION 
oe Alexander MacDonald, pc, KcB (later GcB), Ist July 1867 to 5th November 


Alexander Mackenzie, 7th November 1873 to 16th October 1878 

Sir J. A. Macdonald, pc, Gcs, 17th October 1878. Died 6th June 1891 

Sir J. J. C. Abbott, KcMa, 16th June 1891 to 24th November 1892 

Sir J. S. D. Thompson, Pc, KCMG, Sth December 1892. Died 12th December 1894 
Sir Mackenzie Bowell, KCMG, 21st December 1894 to 27 April 1896 

Sir Charles Tupper, Bt., PC, KCMG, Ist May to 8th July 1896 

Sir Wilfred Laurier, pc, GCMG, 11th July 1896 to 6th October 1911 

Sir Robert L. Borden, pc, GCMG, Kc, 10th October 1911 to 10th July 1920 
Arthur Meighen, pc, kc, 10th July 1920 to 29th December 1921 

William Lyon Mackenzie King, pc, CMG, 29th December 1921 to 28th June 1926 
Arthur Meighen, pc, Kc, 29th June to 25th September 1926 

William Lyon Mackenzie King, Pc, CMG, 25th September 1926 to 6th August 1930 
Richard Bedford Bennett, pc, kc, 7th August 1930 to 23rd October 1935 

William Lyon Mackenzie King, Pc, CMG, 23rd October 1935 to 15th November 1948 
Louis Stephen St. Laurent, pc, qc, 15th November 1948 to 21st June 1957 

John G. Diefenbaker, pc, qc, 21st June 1957 to 22nd April 1963 

Lester B. Pearson, pc, from 22nd April 1963 


THE GOVERNMENT 

Lester Bowles Pearson (born 1897), Leader of the Liberal Party, became 
Prime Minister of Canada on 22nd April 1963, following the General Election 
of 8th April. The standing in the House of Commons on 16th August 1965 was 
127 Liberals, 92 Conservatives, 18 New Democrats, 13 Creditistes, 9 Social 
Crediters, 2 Independents, 4 vacant, total 265. The Liberal Party, while possess- 
ing the largest number of members, did not have a majority and operated as a 
minority government. 

It was announced on 7th September 1965 that Mr. Pearson had asked the 
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Governor-General to dissolve Parliament, and a general election was due to 
take place on 8th November 1965. The following information is therefore con- 
cerned with the Government prior to that date. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIBEPF 
His Excellency General The Rt. Hon. Georges P. Vanier, Dso, Mc, CD 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister: Rt. Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson, Pc 
Secretary of State for External Affairs: Hon. Paul Joseph James Martin, Pc 
Minister of Transport: Hon. John Whitney Pickersgill, pc 
Minister of National Defence: Hon. Paul Theodore Hellyer, pc 
Minister of Finance and Receiver-General: Hon. Walter Lockhart Gordon, Pc 
Minister of Trade and Commerce: Hon. Mitchell Sharp, pc 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. G. J. Mcllraith, pc 
Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources: Hon. Arthur Laing, PC 
Secretary of State of Canada: Hon. Maurice Lamontagne, pc 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General: Hon. Lucien Cardin, pc 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Allan hey MacEachen, Pc 
Minister of Fisheries: Hon. Hédard Robichaud, pc 
Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys: Hon. J. Watson MacNaught 
Minister of Veterans’ Affairs: Hon. Roger Teillet, pc 
Minister of National Health and Welfare: Hon. Judy V. LaMarsh, pc 
Minister of Industry and Minister of Defence Production: Hon. Charles Mills Drury, Pc 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration: Hon. John Robert Nicholson, Pc 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Harry Hays, pc 
Postmaster-General: Hon. René Tremblay, pc 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. John Joseph Connolly, pc 
Minister of Forestry: Hon. Maurice Sauvé, Pc 
Minister of National Revenue: Hon Edgar J. Benson, Pc 
Associate Minister of National Defence: Hon. Leo Cadieux, pc 
Solicitor-General: Hon. L. T. Pennell 
Minister Without Portfolio: Hon. Jean-Luc Pepin 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, pc 


SENATE OF CANADA 


Speaker: Hon. Maurice Bourget, pc 
Leader of the Government in the Senate: Hon. John J. Connolly, pc 
Leader of the Opposition in the Senate: Hon. Alfred J. Brooks, pc 
Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments: John Forbes MacNeill 


House OF COMMONS 


Speaker: Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton, Pc 
Clerk of the House of Commons: Léon J. Raymond 


QUEEN’S PRIVY COUNCIL FOR CANADA 


President: Hon. Guy Favreau, pc 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet: R. G. Robertson 


SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 
Chief Justice of Canada: Hon. Robert Taschereau 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. J. R. Cartwright Hon. Wilfred Judson 
Hon. J. H. G. Fauteux Hon. Roland A. Ritchie 
Hon. D. C. Abbott, pc Hon. E. M. Hall 
Hon. Ronald Martiand Hon. W. F. Spence 
Registrar: J. K. Matheson 
EXCHEQUER COURT OF CANADA 
President: Hon. W. R. Jackett 
Puisne Judges: 

Hon. J. D. Kearney Hon. A. A. Cattanach 
Hon. Jacques Dumoulin Hon. H. F. Gibson 
Hon. Arthur Thurlow Hon. A. A. M. Walsh 


Hon. Camil Noél 
Registrar: A. E. G. R. Belleau, qc 
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CourT MARTIAL APPEAL COURT 
President: Hon. H. F. Gibson 


Judges: 
Ottawa 


Hon. J. D. Kearney 
Hon. Jacques Dumoulin, 
Hon. Arthur Thurlow 


Hon. Camil Noél 
Hon. A. A. Cattanach 
Hon. W. R. Jackett 


Winnipeg (Manitoba) 


Hon. G. E. Tritschler 


St. John (New Brunswick) 


Hon. L. McC. Ritchie 


Vancouver (British Columbia) 
Quebec 


Hon. T. G. Norris 
Hon. Y. Bernier 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
Secretary to Governor-General: E. Butler 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Executive Assistant: Miss Mary Macdonald 


Privy Council Office 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to 
the Cabinet: R. G. Robertson 


Civi_ SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: J. J. Carson 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs: 
Marcel Cadieux 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
Deputy Minister: Lucien Lalonde 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
Deputy Minister of Finance: R. B. Bryce 
Secretary of the Treasury Board: George 
Davidson 
Master of the Royal 
Norval Parker 
Comptroller of the Treasury: H. R. Balls 


Canadian Mint: 


DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Deputy Minister: Paul Pelletier 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Deputy Minister: John R. Baldwin 


NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Chairman: H. A. Mann 


CANADIAN MARITIME COMMISSION 
Chairman: Alexander Watson 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
Deputy Minister: S. S. Reisman 


BOARD OF TRANSPORT COMMISSIONERS 
FOR CANADA 
Chief Commissioner: Roderick Kerr, qc 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH AND 
WELFARE 
Deputy Minister of National Health: G. D. 
W. Cameron 
Deputy Minister of Welfare: Joseph W. 
Willard 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Deputy Minister: E. B. Armstrong 

Chief of Defence Staff: Air Chief Marshal 
F. R. Miller, CBE, CD 

Vice-Chief of Defence Staff: Lieutenant- 
General R. W. Moncel 

Assistant Chief of Defence Staff: Air Vice- 
Marshal F. W. Ball 

Chief of Personnel: Vice-Admiral K. L. Dyer 

Chairman, Defence Research Board: A. H. 
Zimmerman 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Deputy Minister: J. H. Warren 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Deputy Minister: E. A. Driedger 


ROYAL CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE 
Commissioner: G. B. McClellan 


DEPARTMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
Under-Secretary of State: G. G. E. Steele 
Deputy Registrar-General: Jean Miquelon 


AUDITOR-GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Auditor-General: A. M. Henderson 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL REVENUE 
Deputy Minister (Customs and Excise): 
David Sim 
Deputy Minister (Taxation): J.G. McEntyre 


DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS 
AND NATIONAL RESOURCES 
Deputy Minister: E. A. Céte 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Deputy Minister: S. C. Barry 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
Deputy Minister: Dr. A. W. H. Needler 


DEPARTMENT OF FORESTRY 
Deputy Minister: Dr. L. Z. Rousseau 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Deputy Minister: George V. Haythorne 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
Deputy Postmaster-General: W. H. Wilson 
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DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND TECHNICAL 
SURVEYS 
Deputy Minister: W. E. van Steenburgh 


DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP AND 
IMMIGRATION 
Deputy Minister: C. M. Isbister 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE PRODUCTION 
Deputy Minister: Gordon W. Hunter 


DEPARTMENT OF INSURANCE 
Superintendent of Insurance: Richard 
Humphrys 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
President: J. A. Ouimet 


Board of Broadcast Governors 
Chairman: Dr. Andrew Stewart 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Dominion Statistician: W. E. Duffett 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
President: Dr. B. G. Ballard 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 
Chairman: A. D. P. Heeney 


PUBLIC ARCHIVES 
Dominion Archivist and National Librarian: 
Dr. W. Kaye Lamb : 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 
Chairman: Lieutenant-General S. F. Clark 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
Chairman and Government Film Commis- 
sioner: Guy Roberge 


NATIONAL GALLERY 
Director: Charles F. Comfort 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PRINTING 
AND STATIONERY 


Queen’s Printer: Roger Duhamel 


TARIFF BOARD 
Chairman: L. C. Audette 


AIR TRANSPORT BOARD 
Chairman: G. Morisset 


ATLANTIC DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
Executive Director: E. P. Weeks 


ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL BOARD 
President: G. C. Laurence 


BANK OF CANADA 
Governor: Louis Rasminsky 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
BUREAU 


General Manager: C. B. Watt 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
Chief Commissioner: W. C. McNamara 


CHIEF ELECTORAL OFFICE 
Chief Electoral Officer: N. J. Castonguay 


DOMINION COAL BOARD 
Chairman and Chief Executive Officer: C. L. 
O’Brian 
ECONOMIC COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Chairman: John J. Deutsch 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 
Parliamentary Librarian: Erik J. Spicer 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


Chief Commissioner: Laval Fortier 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


High Commissioner in Britain: The Hon. 
L. V. Chevrier 

High Commissioner in Australia: A. R. 
Menzies (nominated) 

High Commissioner in New Zealand: K. S. 
Burbridge 

High Commissioner in India: Hon. D. 
Roland Michener, Qc 

High Commissioner in Pakistan: L. A. D. 
Stephens 

High Commissioner in Ceylon: G. K. 
Grande 

High Commissioner in Ghana: C. E 
McGaughey . 

High Commissioner in Malaysia: B. C 
Butler ns 

High Commissioner in Nigeria: J. H. 
Cleveland 

High Commissioner in Cyprus: T. B. B 

Wainman-Wood 


High Commissioner in Sierra Leone: 
J. H. Cleveland (resident in Lagos) 

High Commissioner in Tanzania: A. S. 
McGill 

High Commissioner in Jamaica: R. Harry 


ay 

High Commissioner in Trinidad and Tobago: 
E. H. Gilmour 

High Commissioner in Uganda: A. S. 
McGill (resident in Dar es Salaam) 

High Commissioner in Kenya: A. S. McGill 
(resident in Dar es Salaam) 

High Commissioner in Malta: G. G. Crean 
(resident in Rome) 

Trade Commissioner in Singapore: G. Haze 
(acting) 

Commissioner in British Honduras: M. 
Gregg 

Trade Commissioner in Rhodesia:1I.R. Smyth 
(acting) 

Trade Commissioner in Hong Kong: R. K. 
Thomson 
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CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Argentina: J. Bruchési (Ambassador) 

Austria: Miss B. M. Meagher (Ambassador) 

Belgium: Sydney D. Pierce (Ambassador) 

Bolivia: F. M. Tovell (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Lima) 

Brazil: P. Beaulieu (Ambassador) 

Burma: B. C. Butler (Ambassador) (resident 
in Kuala Lumpur) 

Cameroun: G. H. Blouin (Ambassador) 

Central African Republic: G. H. Blouin 
(Ambassador) 

Chad: G. H. Blouin (Ambassador) (resident 
in Yaounde) 

Chile: G. B. Summers (Ambassador) 

Colombia: O. W. Dier (Ambassador) 

Congo (Brazzaville): G. H. Blouin(Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Yaounde) 

Congo (Leopoldville): A. J. Hicks (Chargé 
d’ Affaires, a.i.) 

Costa Rica: W. G. M. Olivier (Ambassador) 

Cuba: L. Mayrand (Ambassador) 

Czechoslovakia: M. N. Bow (Ambassador) 

Dahomey: J. H. Cleveland (Ambassador) 
(resident in Lagos) 

Denmark: Hector Allard (Ambassador) 

Dominican Republic: B. I. Rankin (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Caracas) ; 

Ecuador: O. W. Dier (Ambassador) (resident 
in Bogota) 

El Salvador: W. G. M. Olivier (Ambassador) 
(resident in San José) ; 
European Communities (Economic, Atomic 
Energy, Coal and Steel): Sydney D. 
Pierce (Representative and Ambassador) 

(resident in Brussels) 

Finland: H. H. Carter (Ambassador) 

France: J. Léger (Ambassador) 

Gabon: G. H. Blouin (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Yaounde) 

Germany, Federal Republic: J. K. Starnes 
(Ambassador) (also Head of Canadian 
Military Mission, Berlin) 

Greece: Antonio Barrette (Ambassador) 

Guatemala: H. F. Feaver (Ambassador) 
(resident in Mexico City) 

Guinea: C. E. McGaughey (Ambassador) 
(resident in Accra) ; 

Haiti: L. Mayrand (Ambassador) (resident 
in Havana) 

Honduras: W. G. M. Olivier (Ambassador) 
(resident in San José) 
Hungary: M. N. Bow (Ambassador) (resi- 

dent in Prague) 

Iceland: J. P. Sigvaldason (Ambassador) 
(resident in Oslo) 

Indonesia: R. M. Macdonnell (Ambassador) 

Iran: T. P. Malone (Ambassador) 

Iraq: T. P. Malone (Ambassador) (resident 
in Tehran) 

Irish Republic: E. W. T. Gill (Ambassador) 

Israel: R. L. Rogers (Ambassador) 

Italy: G. G. Crean (Ambassador) 

Ivory Coast: C. E. McGaughey (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Accra) 
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Japan: R. P. Bower (Ambassador) 

Jordan: J. R. Maybee (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Beirut) 

Kuwait: T. P. Malone (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Teheran) 

Lebanon: J. R. Maybee (Ambassador) 

Luxembourg: Sydney D. Pierce (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Brussels) 

Mexico: H. F. Feaver (Ambassador) 

Morocco: B. Rogers (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Madrid) 

Netherlands: W. F. Bull (Ambassador) 

Nicaragua: W. G. M. Olivier (Ambassador) 
(resident in San José 

Niger: J. H. Cleveland (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Lagos) 

North Atlantic Council, Paris: G. Ignatieff 
ooo Representative and Ambassa- 

or 

Norway: J. P. Sigvaldason (Ambassador) 

Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, Paris: C. J. Small 
(Permanent Representative) 

Panama: W. G. M. Olivier (Ambassador) 
(resident in San José) 

Paraguay: J. Bruchési (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Buenos Aires) 

Peru: F. M. Tovell (Ambassador) 

Philippines: J. L. Mutter (Consul General 
and Trade Commissioner) 

Poland: J. A. Irwin (Ambassador) 

Portugal: Jean Morin (Ambassador) 

Senegal: J. H. Cleveland (Ambassador) 
(resident in Lagos) 

ey C. J. Woodsworth (Ambassa- 

or 

Spain: B. Rogers (Ambassador) 

Sudan: R. E. Collins (Ambassador) (resident 
in Cairo) 

Sweden: A. J. Andrew (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: R. Garneau (Ambassador) 

Syria: J. R. Maybee (Ambassador) (resident 
in Beirut) 

Thailand: B. C. Butler (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Kuala Lumpur) 

Togo: C. E. McGaughey (Ambassador) 
(resident in Accra) 

Tunisia: R. Garneau (Ambassador) (resident 
in Berne) . 

Turkey: J. M. Delisle (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: R. E. Collins (Am- 
bassador) 

United Nations: P. Tremblay (Permanent 
Representative and Ambassador); Euro- 
pean Office of the United Nations, 
Geneva: S. F. Rae (Permanent Represen- 
tative and Ambassador); U.N.E.S.C.O., 
Paris: Graham McInnes (Permanent Dele- 


gate 
United States: C.S. A. Ritchie (Ambassador) 
Upper Volta: C. E. McGaughey (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Accra) 
Uruguay: J. Bruchési (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Buenos Aires) 
U.S.S.R.: R. A. D. Ford (Ambassador) 
Venezuela: B. I. Rankin (Ambassador) 
Yugoslavia: R. Campbell (Ambassador) 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN CANADA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CANADA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: Sir Henry 
Lintott, KCMG 

High Commissioner for Australia: Sir 
Kenneth Bailey, CBE 

High Commissioner for New Zealand: The 
Honourable Sir Leon Gotz 

High Commissioner for India: Bejoy Krishna 
Acharya 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: Sultan 
Mohammed Khan 

High Commissioner for Ceylon: L. S. B. 
Perera (nominated) 

High Commissioner for Ghana: S. P.O. Kumi 

High Commissioner for Jamaica: Vincent K. 
McFarlane, CBE 


High Commissioner for Trinidad and 
Tobago: Donald C. Grenado 
High Commissioner for Cyprus: Zenon 


Rossides 

High Commissioner for Uganda: Apollo 
K. Kironde 

High Commissioner for Tanzania: J. W. S. 
Malecelq 

Commissioner for the Eastern Caribbean: 
Owen Rowe (acting) 

Assistant Trade Commissioner for the 
Bahamas: John J. Kerr 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CANADA OF COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Algeria: Cherif Guellal (Ambassador) 

asl pay mp Constantino Ramos (Ambassa- 

or) (nominated) ; 

Austria: Dr. Franz H. Leitner (Ambassador) 

Belgium: Guy Daufresne de la Chevalerie 
(Ambassador) 

Bolivia: Paul Viau (Consul in charge of 
Consulate General, Montreal 

Brazil: Sergio Corréa da Costa (Ambas- 
sador) 

Burma: James Barrington (Ambassador) 
Cameroun: Jacques Kuoh-Moukouri (Am- 
bassador) ; ; 
Chile: Gaston Wilson (Chargé d’ Affaires, a.i.) 

China: Shushi Hsu (Ambassador) 

Soomoe Ren Diego Calle (Ambassa- 
dor) (nominated) ; 

Costa Rica: Gonzalo J. Facio (Ambassador) 

Cuba: Dr. Américo Cruz (Ambassador) 

Czechoslovakia: Miroslav Zemla (Ambas- 
sador) ; 

Dahomey: Louis Ignacio Pinto (Ambas- 
sador) 

Denmark: A. Bogh Anderson (Ambassador) 

Dominican Republic: (Vacant)(Ambassador) 

Ecuador: Dr. Gonzalo Apunte (Chargé 
d’ Affaires, a.i.) ; 

El Salvador: Raman D. Clairmont Duenas 
(Ambassador) (nominated) 

Finland: Karl T. Tikanvaara (Ambassador) 

France: Francois Leduc (Ambassador) 

Gabon: Aristide Issembé (Ambassador) 

Germany, Federal Republic: Dr. Kurt 
Oppler (Ambassador) : 

Greece: Aristide N. Pilavachi (Ambassador) 

Guatemala: Dr. Carlos Garcia-Bauer (Am- 


caer) 
Guinea: Karim Bangoura (Ambassador) 


Haiti: Dr. Weber Hippolyte (Ambassador) 
(nominated 

Honduras: Benjamin Mejia (Consul General) 

Hungary: Janos Bartha(Chargé d’A ffaires,a.i.) 

Iceland: Petur Thorsteinsson (Ambassador) 
(nominated) 

Indonesia: Moekarto Notowidigdo (Ambas- 
sador) 

Iran: Nouredin Kia (Ambassador) 

Iraq: Usamah Kadry (Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 

Irish Republic: John Aloysius Belton 
(Ambassador) 

Israel: Gershon Avner (Ambassador) 

Italy: Carlo de Ferraris Salzano (Ambassador) 

Ivory Coast: Konan Bédié (Ambassador) 

Japan: Hisanaga Shimadsu (Ambassador) 

Korea: General Sun Yup Paik (Ambassador) 
(nominated) 

Kuwait: T. Y. Al-Ghussein (Ambassador) 

Lebanon: Edmund Khayat (Ambassador) 

Liberia: L. M. Bloomfield (Consul General, 
Montreal) 

Luxembourg: Maurice Steinmetz (Ambassa- 


or 

Malagasy Republic: Louis Rakotomalala 
(Ambassador) 

Mali: Moussa Léo Keita (Ambassador) 

Mexico: Dr. Rafael Urdaneta de La Tour 
(Ambassador) 

Monaco: Michel Pasquin (Honorary Consul) 

Morocco: Dr. Ahmed Laraki (Ambassador) 
(nominated) 

Nepal: Major-General Padma _ Bahadur 
Khatri (Ambassador) 

Netherlands: A. H. J. Lovink (Ambassador) 

Nicaragua: Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa 
(Ambassador) (nominated) 

Niger: Ary Tanimoune estas rel 

Norway: Bredo Stabell (Ambassador) 

Panama: (Vacant) (Ambassador) 

Peru: Victor Proafio (Ambassador) 

Philippines: Francisco O. Oira (Consul 
General) 

Poland: Zygfryd Wolniak (Ambassador) 

Portugal: Eduardo Brazao (Ambassador) 

Rwanda: Celestin Kabanda (Ambassador) 


(nominated) 
San Marino: Raymond Lette (Consul 
General) 
Senegal: Dr. Ousmane Soce Diop (Ambas- 
sador) 
South Africa: T. J. Endemann (Ambassador) 
Spain: Francisco Javier Conde (Ambassador) 
Sweden: Ragnuald Bagge (Ambassador) 


Switzerland: Hans W. Gasser (Ambassador) 
Thailand: P. Kongsamut (Chargé d’ Affaires, 


a.i.) 

Tunisia: Taieb Slim (Ambassador) 

Turkey: Taha Carim (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: Mahmoud Moharra 
Hammad (Ambassador) 

United States: W. Walton 
(Ambassador) 

Uruguay: Sergio Pittaluga-Stewart (Chargé 
d’ Affaires a.i.) 

U.S.S.R.: Ivan F. Shpedko (Ambassador) 

Venezuela: Dr. Antonio Martin Araujo 
(Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: Zivadin Simic (Ambassador) 
(nominated) 
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THE PROVINCES OF CANADA 


Canada consists of ten Provinces and two Territories. The Provinces comprise 
the Atlantic Provinces of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick; the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario; the Prairie Provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; the Pacific Province of British 
Columbia. 

Prior to the British North America Act of 1867, British North America con- 
sisted of the Colonies of Canada (the provinces of Ontario and Quebec), New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and Newfoundland in the east 
and the Colony of British Columbia in the west, the vast central and northern 
territory being known as Rupert’s Land (the territory which drained into the 
Hudson Bay) and the North-Western Territory. There were also lands to the 
north which were virtually unexplored. 

In 1867 the British North America Act divided Canada into the two Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario and joined these with the colonies of New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia to form a confederation, to which was given the name of Canada. 
This Act was brought into force on Ist July 1867 by Royal Proclamation dated 
22nd May 1867. 

By Order in Council dated 23rd June 1870, following the introduction of 
the Rupert’s Land Act, 1868, Rupert’s Land and the North-Western Territory 
were transferred to Canada with effect from 15th July 1870. The combined 
territories were designated as The North-West Territories. 

On the date of the transfer a part of the North-West Territories, by the 
Manitoba Act, 1870, was formed into a new province called the Province of 
Manitoba (its boundaries being later extended in 1881). On the same day the 
new Province was admitted separately into the Union of Canada. A Lieutenant- 
Governor was appointed to govern Manitoba, and by a separate commission 
the Governor of Manitoba was appointed as the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Territories. 

By Order in Council dated 16th May 1871 the Colony of British Columbia was 
admitted into the confederation on 20th July 1871. 

Prince Edward Island was admitted by Order in Council of 26th June 1873 
on the Ist July of that year. 

On 31st July 1880, in compliance with the prayer of an Address from the 
Parliament of Canada dated 3rd May 1878, Her Majesty issued an Order in 
Council annexing to Canada from Ist September 1880 all British Territories in 
North America not already included within Canada and all islands adjacent 
thereto, with the exception of the Colony of Newfoundland and its dependencies. 
These additional territories were formally included in the North-West Territories. 

The Keewatin Act, 1876, provided for the formation of a separate district of 
the North-West Territories, to be known as the District of Keewatin, to the 
north of Manitoba. By Order in Council of 8th May 1882 the southern part of 
the North-West Territories was divided into the provisional Districts of 
Assiniboia, Saskatchewan, Alberta and Athabasca and by Order in Council 
of 2nd June 1895 further provisional Districts of Ungava, Franklin, Mackenzie 
and Yukon were created in the north of the Territories, the boundaries being 
redefined by Order in Council of 18th December 1897. Yukon was created a 
separate Territory, distinct from the North-West Territories, — the Yukon 
Territory Act, 1898. | 
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On Ist September 1905, by the Alberta Act, 1905, and the Saskatchewan Act, 
1905, the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were formed from the 
provisional Districts of Alberta, Assiniboia, Saskatchewan and Athabasca, the 
dividing line running north and south. 

The remainder of the North-West Territories were re-designated the Northwest 
Territories in 1906. 

By a Federal Act of 1912 the boundaries of the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec 
and Manitoba were extended, the whole of Ungava being transferred to Quebec 
and parts of Keewatin to Ontario and Manitoba. However the Newfoundland 
Government objected to the transfer of the whole of Ungava to Quebec. By the 
decision, on Ist March 1927, of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
Newfoundland was confirmed in the ownership of the Atlantic watershed of the 
Labrador peninsula, including the basin of the Hamilton River, an area of about 
112,000 square miles. This decision was the outcome of a dispute between 
Canada and Newfoundland as to the ownership of this region which had lasted 
for 25 years and was ultimately by agreement submitted to the arbitrament of 
this Tribunal. 

In 1949 Newfoundland, including Labrador, was joined by the British North 
America Act, 1949, with the existing nine Provinces as a tenth Province after 
the people of Newfoundland had by a majority voted in favour in a referendum 
held in 1948. 

For each province there is a Lieutenant-Governor, appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council and holding office during pleasure, but not removable within 
five years of appointment except for cause assigned. 

Each province has a ‘Legislative Assembly’, and in Quebec there is also a 
‘Legislative Council’, forming a second chamber. The Provincial Legislatures 
possess the power of altering their own constitutions. The territory not comprised 
within any province (Yukon and the Northwest Territories) is very thinly 
inhabited. The Yukon Territory is governed by an appointed Commissioner 
(under instructions from the Governor-General in Council or the Minister of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources) and an elective legislative council of 
seven members. The Northwest Territories are similarly governed by a 
Commissioner and nine councillors, of whom four are elected and the rest 
appointed by the Governor-General in Council. 

The Provincial Legislatures have powers to legislate in respect of certain speci- 
fied subjects, of which the chief are property and civil rights, the alteration of their 
own constitutions, direct taxation within the province and provincial loans, the 
management of provincial public lands, provincial and municipal offices, hospitals, 
gaols, licences, local works, and the general civil law and procedure. Over educa- 
tion they have full powers, subject only to certain provisions to secure protection 
to religious minorities. In agricultural, quarantine and immigration matters they 
possess concurrent legislative powers with the Parliament of Canada. 

By the provisions of the British North America Act and subsequent arrange- 
ments entered into from time to time, the Canadian Government is required to 
make certain annual payments to the individual Provinces. These payments 
(subsidies) are of four kinds: 

(a) Interest on Debt Allowances. This is based on payment of interest at 5 per 
cent per annum on the amount by which the actual debts of the Provinces on their 
entering into Confederation fall short of a prescribed debt allowance. 

(b) Allowances for Government and Legislature. These are fixed amounts 
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based on the population of the Province concerned and range from $100,000 to 
$240,000. 

(c) Allowances per Head of Population. Grants are paid at the rate of 80 cents 
a head up to a population of 23 million, and at 60 cents a head for so much of the 
population as exceeds that number. 

(d) Special Grants. A number of special grants have been sanctioned for 
various reasons. 

During the fiscal year ended March 31 1964 the statutory subsidies amounted 
to $23°6 million, payments under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act were $218-9 million and the transfer of certain public utility tax receipts 
amounted to $9-9 million. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 


The Province of Newfoundland consists of the island of Newfoundland and 
the mainland of Labrador. The island, with an area of 43,359 square miles, lies 
between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. It is triangular in 
shape, each side being about 320 miles long. The mainland consists of that part 
of the Ungava peninsula which drains into the Atlantic Ocean as distinct from 
Hudson Bay or the Gulf of St. Lawrence; its area is 112,826 square miles. 

The estimated population of Newfoundland on Ist June 1965 (including 
Labrador) was 498,000. The capital is St. John’s, with a population in the city 
proper of 63,633 and in the Metropolitan Area of 90,838 at Ist June 1961. 


HISTORY 

The island of Newfoundland, according to the Icelandic saga, was sighted in 
1001 A.p. by a merchant of Iceland, voyaging in search of trade. John Cabot 
discovered the island in 1497, but no permanent settlement resulted. The lasting 
results of Cabot’s discovery sprang from a revelation of the riches of the sea, 
and the island was frequented as early as 1500 by British, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Basque and Breton fishermen, the Portuguese being the first to exploit the new 
fishing grounds. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth I several attempts were made to 
colonize the island, but these were unsuccessful. The interior was explored by 
Anthony Parkhurst in 1578, but the first attempt at formal annexation, made by 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, had no direct effect on subsequent history. In 
1610 a Charter was granted to the ‘Treasurer and Company of Adventurers and 
Planters for the Colony or Plantation in Newfoundland’, and colonists were 
established by the company in Conception Bay, mainly for the purpose of 
improving the fishing industry. In 1623 Sir George Calvert (afterwards Lord 
Baltimore) obtained grants from the Crown for the establishment of a settlement 
in the south-eastern peninsula of the island, which he named the Province of 
Avalon. In 1633 the Privy Council issued an order which, known as the ‘Western 
Charter’ or the ‘Fishing Charter’, lay at the base of all regulations concerning 
Newfoundland for more than 150 years. The first permanent colony was founded 
by Sir David Kirke, who was granted two Patents in 1637 for the colonization of 
the whole of Newfoundland, and by 1774 a true colony had grown up, after 
which the island proceeded to develop more normally as compared with its 
previously amphibious character as ‘a great English ship moored near the Banks 
during the fishing season for the convenience of fishermen’. 

By the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713, subsequently ratified by the Treaty of Paris, 
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the French, who in 1662 had established a base at Placentia, acknowledged British 
sovereignty over the whole of Newfoundland. Certain rights were granted to 
French fishermen under the Treaty, the extent of which long remained in dispute 
until settled by the Anglo-French Convention of 1904, by which France re- 
nounced her privileges under Article XIII. The Convention was of great benefit to 
Newfoundland, since it removed an obstruction to local development, to mining 
and other industrial enterprises, over some two-fifths of the whole coast-line. 

The mainland of Labrador, discovered by the Norseman Leif, son of Eric the 
Red, in 1000 a.p., was early frequented by Basque and subsequently by Breton 
fishermen. In 1763 the Atlantic coast was annexed to Newfoundland but was 
temporarily re-annexed to Quebec from 1774 to 1809. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Newfoundland has had a Legislature since 1832, but it was the last of the old 
North American Colonies to which responsible government was conceded, in 
1855. The island was subsequently administered by a Governor, aided by a 
responsible Executive Council in which the Governor presided, a Legislative 
Council appointed for life (17 members in 1932) and an elected House of Assem- 
bly (27 members in 1932). 

The British North America Act, 1867, made provision for the accession of 
Newfoundland to Canada, but Newfoundland voted against confederation in 
1869. Talks between the Governments of Canada and Newfoundland with a view 
to confederation broke down in 1895. Newfoundland was separately represented 
at Imperial Conferences and enjoyed Dominion status, but did not become a 
separate member of the League of Nations and was not responsible for its own 
international relations. 

Owing to the world depression and inability to meet the interest charges on the 
Public Debt, the Legislature in 1933 prayed His Majesty The King to suspend the 
constitution and appoint six Commissioners who, with the Governor as Chair- 
man, would administer the government under the supervision of the British 
Government until Newfoundland became self-supporting again. His Majesty 
thereupon appointed three Commissioners from Newfoundland and three 
drawn from Britain, who took office in 1934. In 1945 it was announced that 
an elected National Convention would meet in 1946 to make recommendations 
as to the forms of future government which might be put before the people 
at a national referendum. The Convention met in September and sent fact- 
finding delegations to London and Ottawa in 1947. In the course of the dis- 
cussions at Ottawa the Canadian Government agreed provisionally that if the 
people of Newfoundland should vote in favour of confederation with Canada, the 
Canadian Government would conclude a taxation agreement on a ‘most favoured 
Province’ basis, would service the sterling debt, would take over the Newfound- 
land railroad and would make a special confederation grant to Newfoundland. 
In 1948 the British Government decided that the referendum should be limited 
to three choices, namely, (1) continuation of the Commission of Government, 
(2) confederation with Canada, and (3) the restoration of responsible govern- 
ment; and that, if none of the choices received an absolute majority, a further 
referendum would be held to decide between the two receiving the largest 
number of votes. The votes on the 3rd June 1948 in favour of (1) were 22,311, of 
(2) 64,066, and of (3) 69,400. As no one form of government received an absolute 
majority over the other two combined, a further referendum was arranged for the 
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22nd July limited to choices (2) and (3). At this referendum the votes in favour of 
confederation with Canada were 78,323 and for responsible government 71,334. 
A delegation of seven was sent to Ottawa to discuss the terms of union with 
Canada, and agreement was reached on the 11th December 1948. 

The union of Newfoundland and Canada took effect immediately before the ex- 
piration of the thirty-first day of March 1949 (British North America Act, 1949). 


CONSTITUTION 


Under the Terms of Union the Province of Newfoundland (embracing 
Labrador and the island of Newfoundland, with their existing boundaries) 
became part of Canada with provision for the application of the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1946, to Newfoundland as if the latter had been one of the 
Provinces originally united, but subject to the modifications mentioned in the 
terms of agreement and to the omission of such provisions as were specially 
applicable to or only intended to affect one or two but not all of the original 
Provinces. Provision was made for Newfoundland to be represented in the 
Senate of Canada by six members and in the House of Commons by seven, 
subject to subsequent readjustment in accordance with the provisions of the 
British North America Acts. 

As Newfoundland was governed by a Commission of Government (1934— 
1949) rather than by an elected legislature and executive responsible to it, as 
was the case in all existing Canadian provinces, and as the newest or tenth 
provincial member in the Canadian confederation should have a constitution 
similar to that of the other provinces, provision was made under the Terms of 
Union for the revival of the constitution of Newfoundland as it existed prior 
to 16th February 1934, subject to the terms of the British North America Acts 
1867 to 1946 (which largely define the Constitution of Canada) and excepting 
that there should be no legislative council; thus provision was made for the 
establishment of the usual institutions of provincial government comprising a 
Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council or Cabinet and a Legislative 
Assembly elected by adult suffrage, and for the continuation of Newfoundland 
laws until altered or repealed by the Parliament of Canada or by the Legislature 
of the Province of Newfoundland in accordance with their respective authorities 
under the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1946. 

Mention should be made of the educational and financial terms of the Union, 
these being of special import. 

The Legislature of Newfoundland was given exclusive authority in relation 
to education, subject to its not affecting any right or privilege with respect to 
denominational schools, common schools or denominational colleges that any 
class had by law provided at the date of union, and in relation to public funds 
for education. Canada assumed responsibility for the service and retirement of 
the Newfoundland public debt, the existing balances standing to the credit of 
Newfoundland being usable under certain conditions by the Government of 
the Province. Provision was also made for the Government of Canada to pay 
to the Province of Newfoundland an annual subsidy of $180,000 plus a sum 
calculated on the basis of 80 cents per head of the population and a further 
additional annual subsidy of $1,100,000 payable for the purposes envisaged in 
connection with the payment of similar subsidies granted to the Maritime Pro- 
vinces of Canada and in recognition of the special problems of Newfoundland 
by reason of its geography and its sparse population. A further transitional 
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grant was to be payable to Newfoundland for 12 years. This was to range from 
$6,500,000 in the first year to $350,000 in the twelfth. 

Under Article XXIX of the Terms of Union a Royal Commission of three 
members was appointed on 21st February 1957 to review the financial position 
of the Province. 

In its Report dated 31st May 1958 the Commission made recommendations 
for additional financial assistance on a scale that would enable the Government 
of the Province to continue public services at the levels and standards reached 
subsequent to the Union without resorting to taxation more burdensome than 
that obtaining generally in the region comprising the Atlantic Provinces of 
Canada. Consequently the Parliament of Canada made provision for the pay- 
ment to the Province of Newfoundland of the following additional grants, 
under the Newfoundland Additional Grants Act of 1959: for the fiscal year 
(ended 31st March) 1957-58 $6,600,000; 1958-59 $6,950,000; 1959-60 
$7,300,000; 1960-61 $7,650,000 and 1961-62 $8,000,000. An annual grant of 
$8,000,000 is provided, under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 
for the years 1962-63 to 1966-67 inclusive. | 

The present Government of Newfoundland consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, 
an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 42 members, elected for a 
term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
At the last General Election held on 19th November 1962 the Liberal Party 
secured 34 seats, the Progressive Conservative Party 7 and an Independent 1! seat. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Fabian O’Dea 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier and Minister of Economic Cee ne Hon. J. R. Smallwood 
Attorney-General: Hon. L. R. Curtis © 
Minister of Mines, Agriculture and Resources: Hon. W. J. Keough 
Minister of Labour: Hon. C. H. Ballam 
Minister of Finance: Hon. E. S. Spencer 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. J. R. Chalker 
Minister of Highways: Hon. F. W. Rowe 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. P. J. Lewis 
Minister of Public Welfare and Solicitor-General: Hon. Myles P. Murray 
Minister of Provincial Affairs: Hon. J. T. Cheeseman 
Minister of Health: Hon. J. M. McGrath 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Supply: Hon. B. J. Abbott 
Minister of Education: Hon. G. A. Frecker 
Minister of Fisheries: Hon. C. M. Lane 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. R. S. Furlong 
Judges: 
Hon. H. G. Puddester; Hon. J. D. Higgins; Hon. A. S. Mifflin 


District Judges in Admiralty: 
Hon. R. S. Furlong: Hon. H. G. Puddester; Hon. J. D. Higgins 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


SITUATION AND POPULATION 

Prince Edward Island lies in the southern part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
Its area is 2,184 square miles. The population in 1961 was 104,629 of whom 
18,318 lived in Charlottetown, the capital city. The estimated provincial popu- 
lation on ist June 1965 was 108,000. 
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HISTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Prince Edward Island, formerly the Isle St. Jean and a dependency of Cape Breton 
Island (Isle Royale), formed part of the French province of Acadia. It was ceded 
to Britain in 1763 by the Treaty of Paris and formed part of the colony of Nova 
Scotia. It was separated from Nova Scotia and formed into a separate colony 
in 1769 and shared in the influx of Loyalists from the American colonies during 
and after the Revolutionary War. The problem of absentee proprietors be- 
devilled the relations of Governor and Assembly for the next 60 years, but 
responsible government was established in 1851. The colony was not one of the 
original provinces of Canada but joined the federation in 1873. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of the Province of Prince Edward Island consists of a 
Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 30 
members, elected for a statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


At the last General Election held on 10th December 1962 the Progressive 
Conservative Party secured 19 seats and the Liberal Party 11 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Macdonald 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier and President of the Executive Council: Hon. Walter R. Shaw 
Minister of Public Works and Minister of Highways: Hon. J. Philip Matheson 

Minister of Education: Hon. L. George Dewar 

Minister of Industry and Natural Resources and Minister of Fisheries: Hon. Leo F. Rossiter 
Minister of Health: Hon. Hubert B. McNeill 
Provincial Treasurer, Attorney and Advocate-General: Hon. M. Alban Farmer 
Provincial Secretary, Minister of Tourist Development and Minister of Municipal Affairs: 
Hon. J. David Stewart 
Minister of Welfare and Labour: Hon. Henry W. Wedge 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Andrew B. MacRae 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Hon. Thane A. Campbell 
Assistant Justice and Master of Rolls: Hon. M. R. MacGuigan 
Assistant Justice and Vice-Chance!lor: Hon. G. J. Tweedy 
Judge: Hon. R. R. Bell 
District Judge in Admiralty of the Exchequer Court: Gordon R. Holmes 


CourT OF CHANCERY 


Master of the Rolls: Hon. M. R. MacGuigan 
Vice-Chancellor: Hon. G. J. Tweedy 
Registrar: Gordon R. Holmes 


NOVA SCOTIA 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 
Nova Scotia consists of the peninsula of Nova Scotia and the island of Cape 
Breton, both lying between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean. The 
area is 21,425 square miles. The population in 1961 was 737,007, of whom 92,511 
lived in the capital city, Halifax, while the population of greater Halifax was 
183,946. The estimated population of the province on Ist June 1965 was 761,000. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Nova Scotia was first discovered by the Norsemen and rediscovered by John 
Cabot in 1497; it was colonized by the French in 1598; was taken by the English, 
and a grant of it made to Sir W. Alexander by James I in 1621. In 1632 it was 
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restored to France, with Quebec, by the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, but again 
ceded to England at the Peace of Utrecht in 1713. After the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle in 1748, a settlement for disbanded troops was formed there by Lord 
Halifax, and the city which now bears his name is the capital of the province. 
Cape Breton Island was not finally taken from the French until 1758, in which 
year the first Assembly was summoned. Many Loyalists moved to Nova Scotia 
from the former American colonies to the south when the independence of the 
latter was recognized in 1783 and the last British troops withdrawn. In 1769 Prince 
Edward Island became a separate colony and in 1784 New Brunswick and Cape 
Breton Island were also separated from the rest of Nova Scotia to which Cape 
Breton Island was later reunited. In 1848 responsible government was established, 
and in 1867 Nova Scotia was one of the three colonies which united to form 
Canada, of which it became a Province. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Nova Scotia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a House of Assembly. The Legislature has 43 members 
elected for a maximum term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


The present Government is formed from the Progressive Conservative Party 
which secured 39 seats at the election in 1963. The Liberal Party secured 4 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. H. P. MacKeen 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier and Minister of Education: Hon. R. L. Stanfield 
Minister of Finance and Economics: Hon. G. I. Smith 
Attorney-General and Minister of Public Health: Hon. R. A Donahoe 
Minister of Highways and Minister of Public Works: Hon. S. T. Pyke 
Minister of Lands and Forests and Minister of Fisheries: 
Hon. E. D. Haliburton 
Minister of Labour: Hon. N. L. Fergusson 
Minister of Trade and Industry and Minister under the Water Act: 
Hon. W. S. K. Jones 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. George A. Burridge 
Minister of Mines and Minister in Charge of the Liquor Control Act: Hon. Donald M. Smith 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Donald R. MacLeod 
Minister of Public Welfare: Hon. James M. Harding 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Thomas J. McKeough 
Minister of Agriculture and Marketing: Hon. L. W. Akerley 
Provincial Secretary: Hon. Gerald J. Doucet 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Rt. Hon. J. L. Ilsley, pc 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. J. H. MacQuarrie Hon. F. H. Patterson Hon. T. H. Coffin 
Hon. L. D. Currie Hon. F. W. Bissett 


District Judge in Admiralty: His Honour V. J. Pottier 
Deputy District Judge in Admiralty: Rt. Hon. J. L. Ilsley, pc 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 
New Brunswick consists of the mainland between Quebec and Nova Scotia. The 
area of the Province is 28,354 square miles, and the provincial population at 
Ist June 1965 was estimated to be 623,000. The provincial capital is Fredericton, 
with a population in 1961 of 19,683. 
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HISTORY AND CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


New Brunswick was part of the ancient French Province of Acadia and was 
ceded to England by the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713. Great Britain, however, did 
not obtain full possession of the country until after the fall of Quebec in 1759. 
It was first colonized by British subjects from New England in 1761, and in 1783, 
at the close of the Revolutionary War, it received a large body of Loyalists from 
the Thirteen Colonies. In 1784 it was separated from Nova Scotia, of which it had 
formed a part, and given a separate Governor and Assembly. The colony remained 
quiet and prosperous, largely free from the conflicts between Executive and Legis- 
lature which vexed the other North American colonies until 1837. In 1854 respon- 
sible government was established, and in 1867 New Brunswick was one of the 
colonies which agreed to form the Dominion of Canada, of which it became an 
original Province. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Government of New Brunswick consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a House of Assembly. The Legislature has 52 members 
who are elected for a statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


At the last General Election held on 22nd April 1963 the Liberal Party secured 
32 seats and the Progressive Conservative Party 20 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. John B. MacNair 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier and Attorney-General: Hon. Louis J. Robichaud 
Minister of Finance and Industry: Hon. L. G. DesBrisay 
Minister of Lands and Mines: Hon. H. G. Crocker 
Minister of Education: Hon. Henry G. Irwin 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. André F. Richard 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. J. Adrien Levesque 
Minister of Health: Hon. George L. Dumont 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Kenneth J. Webber 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Joseph E. LeBlanc 
Chairman, New Brunswick Electric Power Commission: Hon. D. A. Riley 
Minister of Youth and Welfare: Hon. William R. Duffie 
Minister of Fisheries: Hon. Ernest Richard 
Provincial Secretary: Hon. Donald Harper 
Legislative Counsel and Clerk of the Executive Council: M. M. Hoyt 
Queen’s Printer and Registrar of Regulations: N. A. Peterson 


SUPREME COURT 
Appeal Division and Chancery Division 
Chief Justice: Hon. G. F. G. Bridges 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. L. McC. Ritchie; Hon. W. J. West; Hon. R. V. Limerick 


Queen’s Bench Division 
Puisne Judges: 
Chief Justice: Hon. A. J. Cormier 
Hon. Albany Robichaud Hon. J. A. Pichette 
Hon.W. A. I. Anglin 
Court of Divorce and Matrimonial Causes 
Judge: Hon. W. J. West 
District Judge in Admiralty 
Judge: Hon. W. A. I. Anglin 
Deputy Judge: His Honour R. D. Kierstead 
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QUEBEC 

SITUATION AND POPULATION 

Quebec lies on both sides of the Lower St. Lawrence and extends from the 
New England states of the U.S.A. to the Davis Straits. Its area is 594,860 square 
miles. The estimated population in June 1965 was 5,657,000, of whom almost 
2,300,000 lived in greater Montreal, the world’s largest inland port, which is 
located at the confluence of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers 1,000 miles 
from the Atlantic Ocean. The capital city is Quebec, which had a population of 
171,979 in 1961. The population of greater Quebec was 357,568 in 1961 and was 
estimated at 384,000 on Ist June 1964. 


HISTORY 
(For the history of Quebec see page 232.) 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Quebec consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a bicameral Legislature the Legislative Council and the Legislative 
Assembly. The Legislative Council consists of 24 members nominated for life 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The Legislative Assembly has 95 elected 
members and, like the Legislative Council, has the power to bring forward Bills 
relating to administrative matters and the amendment or repeal of existing laws. 
A Bill to be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor must have received the assent 
of both Houses. Only the Legislative Assembly can bring forward money Bills. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
At the last General Election held on 15th November 1962 the Liberal Party 
secured 63 seats, the Union Nationale 31 and an Independent | seat. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Paul Comtois, pc 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Prime Minister, Minister of Finance and Minister of Federal-Provincial Affairs: 
Hon. Jean Lesage, pc 
Attorney-General: Hon. Claude Wagner 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Carrier Fortin 
Minister of Education: Hon. Paul Gérin-Lajoie 
Minister of Agriculture and Colonization: Hon. Alcide Courcy 
Minister of Natural Resources: Hon. René Lévesque 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. René St. Pierre 
Minister of Revenue: Hon. Eric W. Kierans 
Minister of Transportation and Communications: Hon. Claire Kirkland-Casgrain (Mrs.) 
Minister of Roads: Hon. Bernard Pinard 
Minister of Family and Social Welfare: Hon. Emilien Lafrance 
Minister of Municipal Affairs and Minister of Cultural Affairs: Hon. Pierre Laporte 
Provincial Secretary: Hon. Bona Arsenault 
Minister of Health: Hon. Alphonse Couturier 
Minister of Tourism, Fish and Game: Hon. Gérard Cournoyer 
Minister of Industry and Commerce: Hon. Gérard D. Levesque 
Minister of Lands and Forests: Hon. Lucien Cliche 
Minister of State and Leader of the Legislative Council: Hon. George C. Marler, pc 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH 
Montreal 


Chief Justice of Quebec: Hon. Lucien Tremblay 
Puisne Judges (Montreal): 


Hon. Bernard Bissonette Hon. Gabriel Edouard Hon. George R. 

Hon. Paul C. Casey Rinfret Montgomery 

Hon. G. M. Hyde Hon. George R. W. Owen Hon. P. A. Badeaux 
Puisne Judges (Quebec): 

Hon. Garon Pratte Hon. Fernand Choquette Hon. Antoine Rivard 


Hon. André Taschereau 


q* 
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SUPERIOR COURT 
Montreal 
Associate Chief Justice: Hon. G. S. Challies 

Judges: 
Hon. C. A. Bertrand Hon. André Monpetit Hon. F. Raymond Hannen 
Hon. Elie Salvas Hon. J. P. Charbonneau Hon. André G. Sabourin 
Hon. F. T. Collins Hon. Claude Prévost Hon. Maurice Archambault 
Hon. F. Caron Hon. R. Ouimet Hon. René Duranleau 
Hon. A. I. Smith Hon. P. E. Coté Hon. James E. Mitchell 
Hon. H. Perrier Hon. Georges F. Reid Hon. Paul Langlois 
Hon. André Demers Hon. Ignace Deslauriers Hon. Edouard Martel 
Hon. J. Jean Hon. Jean St. Germain Hon. J. A. Meunier 
Hon. E. Tellier Hon. Maurice Cousineau Hon. Fernand Legault 
Hon. H. Batshaw Hon. Philippe Lamarre Hon. Edouard Martel 
Hon. R. Brossard Hon. G. B. Puddicombe Hon. André Nadeau 
Hon. C. E. Ferland Hon. Benjamin Robinson 

Quebec 

Chief Justice: Hon. Frederic Dorion 

Judges: 
Hon. Eugéne Marquis Hon. Paul R. Miquelon Hon. Edouard Laliberte 
Hon. Gerard Lacroix Hon. Jean Blais Hon. Georges Pelletier 
Hon. William Morin Hon. J. Robert Beaudoin Hon. G. R. Fournier 
Hon. L. P. Lizotte Hon. Yves Bernier Hon. Gabriel Roberge 
Hon. Paul Lesage Hon. Gerard Corriveau 
Hon. Antoine Lacourciere Hon. Charles A. Cannon 


Sherbrooke District 


Judges: 
Hon. Gaston Desmarais: Hon. L. P. Cliche; Hon. W. E. Mitchell; Hon. Evender Veilleux 


Three Rivers District 


Judges: 
Hon. Jean Louis Marchand; Hon. Roger Laroche 


Amos (Abitibi) District 
Judge: 
Hon, Henri Drouin 


Hull District 
Judges: 
Hon. Paul Ste. Marie; Hon. J. N. R. Boucher; Hon. Francois Chevalier 


Chicoutimi District 
Judge: Hon. T. McNicoll 


Rimouski District 
Judge: Hon. Leon Casgrain 


Rouyn District 
Judge: Hon. Leopold Larouche 


St. Francis and Bedford District 
Judge: Hon. Evender Veilleux 


St. Maurice District 
Judge: Hon. René Hamel 


District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. A. I. Smith, Montreal 
Deputy Judge in Admiralty: John Stairs 


ONTARIO 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 
The Province stretches 1,000 miles from east to west, from Quebec to the 
Prairies, and 1,050 miles from south to north, from the Great Lakes to Hudson 
Bay. Its area is 412,582 square miles, and the population in 1961 was 6,236,092, 
about one-third of the total population of Canada. The capital is Toronto, the 
population of which was 672,407 in 1961, metropolitan Toronto having a 
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population of 1,824,481. The population of the Province at Ist June 1965 was 
estimated at 6,731,000. Metropolitan Toronto had an estimated population of 
1,989,000 in 1964. 


HISTORY 
(For the history of Ontario see page 232.) 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Ontario consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a House of Assembly. The House of Assembly, the single-chamber 
Legislature of the province, is composed of 108 members elected for a statutory 
term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


The last election was held on 25th September 1963, the Progressive Conserva- 
tive Party obtaining 77 seats, the Liberal Party 22, the New Democratic Party 8 
and Liberal-Labour 1. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. William Earle Rowe 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier and President of the Council: Hon. John Parmenter Robarts 
Minister of Lands and Forests: Hon. Archibald Kelso Roberts 
Minister of Public Welfare: Hon. Louis Pierre Cecile 
Provincial Treasurer: Hon. James Noble Allan 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. Thomas Ray Connell 
Minister of Health: Hon. Matthew Bulloch Dymond 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Joseph Wilfred Spooner 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Citizenship: Hon. John Yaremko 
Minister of Mines: Hon. George Calvin Wardrope 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Henry Leslie Rowntree 
Minister of Reform Institutions: Hon. Allan Grossman 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. William Atcheson Stewart 
Minister of Highways: Hon. Charles Steel MacNaughton 
Minister of Transport: Hon. Irwin Haskett 
Minister of Tourism and Information: Hon. James Alexander Charles Auld 
Minister of Education: Hon. William Grenville Davis 
Minister of Energy and Resources Management: Hon. John Richard Simonett 

Minister of Economics and Development: Hon. Stanley John Randall 
Attorney-General: Hon. Arthur Allison Wishart 


SUPREME COURT OF ONTARIO 
CourRT OF APPEAL FOR ONTARIO 
Toronto 
Chief Justice of Ontario: Hon. Dana H. Porter 


Justices of Appeal: 


Hon. Wilfrid D. Roach Hon. Walter Frank Hon. J. L. McLennan 
Hon. John B. Aylesworth Schroeder Hon. D. C. Wells 
Hon. Colin W. G. Gibson Hon. G. A. McGillivray 

Hon. F. G. MacKay Hon. Arthur Kelly 


H1GH CourRT OF JUSTICE FOR ONTARIO 
Chief Justice: Hon. G. A. Gale 


Justices: 
Hon. John Leonard Wilson Hon. Leo A. Landreville Hon. Campbell Grant 
Hon. Percy E. F. Smily Hon. S. N. Schatz Hon. S. H. S. Hughes 
Hon. R. I. Ferguson Hon. J. F. Donnelly Hon. E. L. Haines 
Hon. J. M. King Hon. D. R. Morand Hon. A. H. Lieff 
Hon. Charles D. Stewart Hon. W. D. Parker Hon. G. T. Evans 
Hon. Eric G. Moorhouse Hon. E. A. Richardson Hon. J. W. Brooke 
Hon. E. G. Thompson Hon. Neil C. Fraser Hon. A. R. Jessup 


District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. D. C. Wells 
Surrogate Judge in Admiralty: A. S. Marriott 
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MANITOBA 


SITUATION AND POPULATION 


Manitoba was the first of the prairie Provinces to be formed, and when created 
in 1870 included only a small area south of Lake Winnipeg. In 1912 it was 
increased to its present size of 251,000 square miles. The estimated population 
of the Province at Ist June 1965 was 962,000 and of metropolitan Winnipeg, the 
provincial capital 487,000 in 1964. 


HISTORY 


Manitoba was formed from the territory, including the Red River Colony, 
which formed part of Rupert’s Land, granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company 
when it received a Royal Charter in 1670. It became a Province of the Canadian 
Federation by legislative enactments taking effect on the 15th July 1870. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Government of Manitoba consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Execu- 
tive Council, at present composed of 13 members, and a Legislative Assembly 
of 57 members elected for a statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


At the last General Election held on 14th December 1962 the Conservative 
Party secured 36 seats, the Liberal Party 13, the New Democratic Party 7 and the 
Social Credit Party 1 seat. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. Richard S. Bowles 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier, President of the Council, Minister of Federal-Provincial Relations and 
Provincial Treasurer: Hon. Duff Roblin 
Minister of Industry and Commerce: Hon. Edward Gurney V. Evans 
Attorney-General: Hon. Stewart E. McLean 
Minister of Mines and Natural Resources: Hon. Sterling R. Lyon 
Minister of Education: Hon. George Johnson 
Minister of Welfare: Hon. J. B. Carroll 
Minister of Health: Hon. C. H. Witney 
Minister of Agriculture and Conservation: Hon. George Hutton 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. Walter Weir 
Minister of Labour: Hon. Obie Baizley 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. R. G. Smellie 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. A. W. Harrison 
Minister of Public Utilities and Provincial Secretary: Hon. Maitland Steinkopf 


CourRT OF APPEAL 
Chief Justice: Hon. C. C. Miller 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. I. Schultz Hon. R. D. Guy 
Hon. Samuel Freedman Hon. A. M. Monnin 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH 
Chief Justice: Hon. G. E. Tritschler 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. Ralph Maybank Hon. C. Rhodes Smith 
Hon. F. M. Bastin Hon. R. G. B. Dickson 
Hon. I Nitikman 


District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. G. E. Tritschler 
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SASKATCHEWAN 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 


Saskatchewan lies between Manitoba and Alberta. It has an estimated area 
of 251,700 square miles. The population in 1961 was 925,181 of whom 112,141 
lived in the provincial capital, Regina. The estimated provincial population on 
Ist June 1965 was 951,000 and of Regina 122,000 in 1964. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Government of Saskatchewan consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 59 members, elected for a 
statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

At the last General Election held on 22nd April 1964 the Liberal Party 
secured 32 seats; the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation Party 26 and 
the Progressive Conservative Party 1 seat. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. R. L. Hanbidge 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier, President of the Executive Council and Provincial Treasurer: 
Hon. W. R. Thatcher 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. A. H. McDonald 
Minister of Public Health: Hon. D. G. Steuart 
Attorney-General and Provincial Secretary: Hon. D. V. Heald 
Minister of Mineral Resources: Hon. A. C. Cameron 
Minister of Industry and Commerce: Hon. G. B. Grant 
Minister of Education: Hon. G. J. Trapp 
Minister of Highways and Transportation and Minister of Telephones: 
Hon. G. B. Grant 
Minister of Welfare: Hon. D. Boldt 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. D. T. McFarlane 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Co-operation and Co-operative Development: 
Hon. L. P. Coderre 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. J. W. Gardiner 
Minister of Natural Resources: Hon. J. M. Cuelenaere 


COURT OF APPEAL 
Chief Justice: Hon. E. M. Culliton 


Puisne Judges of Appeal: 


Hon. M. J. Woods Hon. P. H. Maguire 
Hon. R. L. Brownridge Hon. R. N. Hall 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH 
Chief Justice: Hon. A. H. Bence 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. Adrien Dorion Hon. C. S. Davis Hon. W. A. Tucker 
Hon. S. McKercher Hon. D. C. Disbery Hon. A. L. Sirois 
Hon. M. A. MacPherson, Jr. Hon. R. M. Balfour 


ALBERTA 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 
Alberta lies between Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains. Its area is 
255,285 square miles, and the population in 1961 was 1,331,944 of whom 281,027 
lived in the provincial capital, Edmonton. The estimated provincial population 
on Ist June 1965 was 1,451,000 and of metropolitan Edmonton 372,000 in 1964. 


HISTORY 

Alberta was created a Province, by an enactment of the Parliament of Canada, 
on Ist September 1905 out of territory that previously had formed part of the 
North-West Territories. 
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CONSTITUTION 


The Government of Alberta consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Assembly of 63 members, elected for a maximum 
period of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


At the last General Election held on !7th June 1963 the Social Credit Party 
secured 60 of the 63 redistributed seats, the Liberal Party 2 and the Coalition 
Party 1 seat. 


LIfUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Hon. J. Percy Page 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Premier, President of the Council and Attorney-General: Hon. Ernest C. Manning 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Alfred J. Hooke 
Minister of Highways: Hon. Gordon E. Taylor 
Minister of Education: Hon. R. A. McKinnon 
Minister of Public Welfare: Hon. Leonard C. Halmrast 
Minister of Lands and Forests: Hon. Norman A. Willmore 
Provincial Treasurer: Anders O. Aalborg 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. Fred. C. Colborne 
Minister of Industry and Development and Minister of Mines and Minerals: 
Hon. A. Russell Patrick 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Telephones: Hon. Raymond Reierson 
Minister of Health: Hon. J. Donovan Ross 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Harry E. Strom 
Provincial Secretary: Hon. Ambrose Holowach 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Ira McLaughlin 
Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Ethel S. Wilson (Mrs.) 


SUPREME COURT 


Appellate Division 
Chief Justice of Alberta: Hon. S. B. Smith 


Judges of Appeal: 
Hon. Hugh J. Macdonald Hon. E. S. S. Kane 
Hon. M. M. Porter Hon. N. D. McDermid 


Hon. Horace G. Johnson 


Trial Division 
Chief Justice: Hon. C. C. McLaurin 


Puisne Judges: 


Hon. James M. Cairns Hon. Harold W. Riley Hon. Hugh C. Farthing 
Hon. Neil Primrose Hon. Marshall E. Manning Hon. W. J. C. Kirby 
Hon. Peter Greschuk Hon. J. V. H. Milvain 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 


British Columbia is the westernmost Province in Canada and lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Ocean. The area (including Vancouver Island 
and Queen Charlotte Islands) is 366,255 square miles. The population in 1961 
was 1,629,082, of whom 790,165 lived in the metropolitan Vancouver area and 
154,152 in metropolitan Victoria, the capital city. The estimated population at 
1st June 1965 was 1,789,000 and of metropolitan Vancouver 828,000 in 1964. 


HISTORY 


British Columbia is an amalgamation of four Colonial jurisdictions. Vancouver 
Island was granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company by Royal Charter in 1849, at 
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which time the Crown Colony was established. In 1852 the Queen Charlotte 
Islands were established as a Lieutenant-Dependency of Vancouver Island. In 
consequence of a large migration on the discovery of gold on the Fraser and 
Thompson Rivers in 1858, the mainland Crown Colony of British Columbia was 
constituted, comprising roughly the southern half of the mainland. In 1862 the 
northern half of the mainland, including part of the present Yukon Territory, was 
established as the Territory of Stikine. In 1863 the Queen Charlotte Islands, 
British Columbia and the Stikine Territory were united under the name of British 
Columbia. In 1866 this colony of British Columbia and Vancouver Island were 
united under the former name and in 1871 British Columbia became a province 
of Canada. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Government of British Columbia consists of a Lieutenant-Governor, an 
Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly of 52 members elected for a 
statutory term of five years. 


THE GOVERNMENT 


At the last General Election held on 30th September 1963 the Social Credit 
Party secured 33 seats, the New Democratic Party 14 and the Liberal Party 
5 seats. 


LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 
Major-General the Hon. G. R. Pearkes, vc, Pc 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier, President of the Council and Minister of Finance: 
Hon. William Andrew Cecil Bennett 
Provincial Secretary and Minister of Social Welfare: Hon. Wesley Drewett Black 
Attorney-General and Minister of Commercial Transport: Hon. Robert William Bonner 
Minister of Lands, Forests and Water Resources: Hon. Ray Gillis Williston 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. Francis Xavier Richter 
Minister of Mines and Petroleum Resources: Hon. Donald Leslie Brothers 
Minister of Highways: Hon. Philip Arthur Gaglardi 
Minister of Labour and Minister of Education: Hon. Leslie Raymond Peterson 
Minister of Industrial Development, Trade and Commerce: 
Hon. Ralph Raymond Loffmark 
Minister of Municipal Affairs: Hon. Daniel Robert John Campbell 
Minister of Health Services and Hospital Insurance: Hon. Eric Charles Fitzgerald Martin 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. William Neclands Chant 
Minister of Recreation and Conservation: Hon. William Kenneth Kiernan 


Court OF APPEAL 
Chief Justice: Hon. Henry Irvine Bird 


Justices of Appeal: 


Hon. H. W. Davey Hon. C. W. Tysoe Hon. H. J. Sullivan 
Hon. T. G. Norris Hon. N. W. Whittaker Hon. H. A. Maclean 
Hon. F. A. Sheppard Hon. A. E. Lord 

SUPREME COURT 

Chief Justice: Hon. J. O. Wilson 

Puisne Judges: 
Hon. H. W. McInnes Hon. J. G. A. Hutcheson Hon. A. E. Branca 
Hon. J. G. Ruttan Hon. F. C. Munroe Hon. N. T. Nemetz 
Hon. T. W. Brown Hon. R. A. Wootton Hon. M. M. McFarlane 
Hon. F. K. Collins Hon. J. S. Aikins Hon. G. F. Gregory 
Hon. D. R. Verchere Hon. V. L. Dryer 


District Judge in Admiralty: Hon. T. G. Norris 
Deputy Judge in Admiralty: Hon: C. W. Tysoe 
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THE TERRITORIES OF CANADA 


The areas over which the Hudson’s Bay Company had trading rights, known 
as Rupert’s Land and the North Western Territory, were transferred by Britain 
to the Dominion of Canada with effect from 15th July 1870 and were adminis- 
tered by the Federal Government. To this was added on Ist September 1880 all 
the remaining British territories to the north, including the polar islands. As set 
out on page 248 several Provinces were formed from this vast area, and other 
parts of it were transferred to existing Provinces. However, one third of the area 
of Canada still lies outside the Provinces, and is divided into two Territories, 
each administered directly by the Canadian Government. 


YUKON TERRITORY 
SITUATION AND POPULATION 
The Yukon Territory covers 207,076 square miles. The population of the 
Territory has increased in the past few years, particularly in the Whitehorse 
district, and was 14,628 at the 1961 Census, including 2,167 Indians. On Ist June 
1965 the estimated population was 15,000. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The Yukon was created a separate Territory in June 1898 as the result of 
development in the mining industry, the Klondike gold strike and the consequent 
influx of population. The local Government consists of a Federal Government 
Commissioner and an elected Council of seven members with a three-year 
tenure of office. The members shown below were elected in 1961. The Council, 
which was increased from five to seven under an Amendment of the Yukon Act 
in 1960, usually meets twice a year in Whitehorse, which is the seat of local 
government. The Council elects its own Speaker. A Territorial Ordinance passed 
at the Third Session 1960 provides for seven electoral districts. The Commissioner 
administers the government of the Territory under instructions from the 
Governor-General in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances dealing 
with the imposition of local taxes, sale of liquor, preservation of game, establish- 
ment of territorial offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, education, 
issue of licences, incorporation of companies, solemnization of marriage, 
property and civil rights, administration of justice, and generally dealing with 
all matters of a local and private nature in the Territory. One member represents 
the interests of the Yukon in the Federal House of Commons. 

The Northern Administration Branch, Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, has the responsibility for the general administration of the 
natural resources of the Yukon Territory, except game. The Department main- 
tains lands and mining offices at four points in the Territory. Other departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government, including the Department of Justice, 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the Departments of National Defence, 
Citizenship and Immigration, Mines and Technical Surveys, National Revenue, 
Transport, Post Office, Agriculture, Fisheries, Public Works and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission also maintain offices in the Yukon Territory. 

Commissioner: G. R. Cameron 
Members of Council: 
R. Mackinnon (Carmacks-Kluane); G. O. Shaw Sree F. G. Southam (Mayo); 


D. Taylor (Watson Lake); Herbert E. Boyd (Whitehorse East); K. Thompson (Whitehorse 
North); J. Watt (Whitehorse West) 
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Officers of Council: 
Territorial Secretary and Clerk of the Council: H. J. Taylor 
Legal Adviser: C. P. Hughes 
Territorial Treasurer: K. McKenzie 
Territorial Court: 
Judge: Hon. John Parker 


COURT OF APPEAL 


Judges of the Territorial Court: 
Chief Justice of British Columbia 
Justices of Appeal of British Columbia 
Judges of the Territorial Courts of the Northwest Territories and the Yukon Territory 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 

SITUATION AND POPULATION 

The Northwest Territories comprise those parts of the former Rupert’s Land 
and the North-West Territories which remained after the formation of the 
Yukon Territory, the formation of Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and 
the expansion of British Columbia, Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec. It consists 
of the greater part of Canada which lies to the north of 60°N. latitude. It 
includes the principal islands in Hudson and James Bays, the Canadian Arctic 
Archipelago and the Queen Elizabeth Islands, which stretch to 83°N. latitude. 
The total area is about 1,304,903 square miles and the population at the 1961 
census was 22,998, of which 5,256 were Indians and 7,977 were Eskimos. On 
Ist June 1964 the estimated population was 25,000. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The seat of government of the Northwest Territories is Ottawa. For admini- 
strative purposes the Territories were subdivided into the Districts of Mackenzie 
(the western mainland), Keewatin (the eastern mainland) and Franklin (the 
northern islands) by Order in Council of the 16th March 1918 which became 
effective on Ist January 1920. Under the Canadian Northwest Territories Act 
(RSC 1952, c. 331), the Government of the Territories is administered by a 
Commissioner, appointed by the Governor-General in Council, aided by a 
Council of 9 members, 4 of whom are elected and 5 appointed by the Governor- 
General in Council. The Commissioner in Council has power to make ordinances 
for the government of the Territories under instructions from the Governor- 
General in Council or the Minister of Northern Affairs and National Resources, 
subject to any Act of the Federal Parliament applying to the Territories, respect- 
ing such matters as direct taxation to raise revenue, establishment and tenure of 
territorial offices, maintenance of municipal institutions, administration of 
justice, issue of licences, education, public health, property and civil rights, and 
generally respecting all matters of a local nature. The Council meets once each 
year in the Territories and at least once each year at Ottawa. The Mackenzie 
District is represented by one Member in the Federal House of Commons. 

The resources of the Territories, except game, remain under the control of the 
Federal Government. The administration of legislation passed by the Commis- 
sioner in Council and the management of resources under federal legislation are 
conducted by the Northern Administration Branch of the Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources. Administrative offices are located at 
a number of centres in the Territories including Fort Smith, Yellowknife, Hay 
River, Inuvik and Frobisher Bay. 
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Commissioner: B. G. Sivertz 
Deputy Commissioner: W. G. Brown 


Members of Council: 


Appointed: W. G. Brown (Deputy Commissioner) ; Frank Vallée; Hugh Campbell; Robert 
N. Harvey; Stuart M. Hodgson 
Elected: Lyle R. Trimble (Mackenzie Delta): John W. Goodall (Mackenzie River); Peter 
Baker (Mackenzie North); Robert Porritt (Mackenzie South) 


Officers of the Council: 


Secretary: F. H. Murphy 
Legal Adviser: Dr. Hugo Fischer 


Territorial Court: 
Judge: Hon. J. W. Sissons 


CourRT OF APPEAL 


Judges of the Territorial Court: 
Chief Justice of Alberta 
Justices of Appeal! of Alberta 
Judges of the Territorial Court of the Yukon Territory and the Northwest Territories 


CHAPTER 27 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


lies between longitudes 113° 9’ E. and 153° 39’ E.. Its northern and southern 

limits are the parallels of latitude 10° 41’ S. and 43° 39’S.. It is bounded on 
the west and east by the Indian and Pacific Oceans respectively, to the north by 
the Timor and Arafura Seas and to the south by the Southern Ocean. The name 
Australia is derived from the Latin ‘Australis’, meaning southern, a name 
commonly used in early times for regions south of the equator. In the sixteenth 
century geographers used the name ‘Continens Australis’ to describe a continent 
which they thought must exist in the South Pacific. The east coast of Australia 
was named New South Wales by Captain Cook but when it was realized that 
this and New Holland, the name by which the west coast was known, formed 
one land mass, the word Australia began to be used, and was first given official 
recognition in April 1817 when Governor Macquarie used the word in his 
correspondence. 

The Commonwealth of Australia comprises the six federated States of New 
South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia and 
Tasmania, each of which has its own Government, and two internal territories, 
the Australian Capital Territory, which is the seat of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, and the Northern Territory; both Territories are administered by the 
Commonwealth Government. . 

Australia’s external territories, administered by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, are Ashmore and Cartier Islands (which are administered as part of the 
Northern Territory), Papua, Norfolk Island, the Australian Antarctic Territory, 
Heard Island and McDonald Islands, Cocos (Keeling) Islands and Christmas 
Island (in the Indian Ocean). Macquarie Island, the only other external 
Australian territory, is administered by Tasmania. The Commonwealth 
Government also administers the Trust Territories of New Guinea and Nauru, 
the latter on behalf of the joint administering authority which consists of the 
Governments of Australia, New Zealand and Britain. 

The total area of the Commonwealth is 2,974,581 square miles and the con- 
tinent is very flat. Almost three-quarters of the land mass is a vast ancient 
plateau, averaging about 1,000 feet above sea level. There is a large portion of 
lowland with an elevation of less than 500 feet which is, in one place, below sea 
level. A third division is the eastern highlands belt, featuring a chain of elevated 
plateaux extending from north to south along the eastern boundary. This high- 
land is known as the Great Dividing Range. The dominating structural division— 
the Great Western Plateau—has a few high tablelands and ridges such as the 
Kimberleys Region, Hamersley, Macdonnell and Musgrave Ranges. The 
Hamersley Range contains Western Australia’s highest peak, Mount Bruce 
(4,024 feet). The Northern Territory’s highest point is Mount Zeil (4,950 feet) 
in the Macdonnell Ranges, and South Australia’s highest is Mount Woodroffe 
(5,000 feet) in the Musgrave Ranges. Ayers Rock, 1,100 feet high, a huge 
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monolith rising from the central Australian desert with a circumference of six 
miles, is sometimes referred to as the ‘largest stone in the world’. The Great 
Dividing Range stretches from Cape York in Queensland to the southern sea- 
board of Tasmania, but despite the name the mountains of the Divide are 
relatively low. In the north and central sections they rarely exceed 5,000 feet. 
The rugged south-eastern area, known as the Australian Alps, is higher with 
peaks of over 6,000 feet. This area contains some of Australia’s highest land, 
together with its highest peak, Mount Kosciusko (7,316 feet). The Great Divide 
also provides the highest points in Queensland, Victoria and Tasmania. These 
peaks are respectively Mount Bartle Frere (5,287 feet); Mount Bogong (6,516 
feet) and Mount Ossa (5,305 feet). 

Australia does not possess any extensive inland river system. The greater part 
of the continent lies within the southern arid belt between latitude 15° and 35°. 
The largest river system is the Murray River and its tributaries which drain about 
414,000 square miles, including a large part of southern Queensland, the major 
part of New South Wales and much of Victoria. The river rises in the Australian 
Alps and flows westward to form for 1,200 miles the boundary between New 
South Wales and Victoria. After flowing 400 miles through South Australia it 
discharges into the sea at Lake Alexandrina. With its tributaries (the Darling, 
the Murrumbidgee, the Lachlan and many smaller rivers in New South Wales, 
and the Goulburn, Ovens, Campaspe and other rivers in Victoria) the Murray 
has an estimated flow of some 12,000,000 acre feet annually. Most of the rivers 
of the interior flow only after heavy rains, while the majority of Australia’s 
coastal rivers are short with moderate rates of flow, although the monsoon 
season in the north of the country can augment the discharge rate enormously. 
Australia’s largest reservoir is the man-made Lake Eucumbene in the Snowy 
Mountains area of New South Wales with a capacity of 3,860,000 acre feet. 
Other large lakes include Lake Corangamite (Victoria) 80 square miles in area; 
Great Lake (Tasmania) and the Gippsland Lakes (Victoria). The largest lake in 
Australia is Lake Eyre which covers an area of about 4,000 square miles with 
neighbouring Lake Eyre South. However, this lake in central Australia is 
generally dried to a crust of salt. This is true of many of the lakes of inland 
Australia, which, although big in area, often contain no water except after in- 
frequent rain. The four seasons in Australia are: Spring, September to November; 
Summer, December to February; Autumn, March to May; and Winter, June to 
August. In most parts January is the hottest month but in Tasmania and Southern 
Victoria February is hotter while in the tropical north (probably on account of 
the cooling monsoon rains occurring in late summer) December is the hottest 
month. In northern Australia the year is divided into the usual tropical divisions 
of dry and wet seasons, with the wet season occurring in summer and the heaviest 
rain in January, February and March. On the coast, where rainfall is often abun- 
dant, the temperature extremes are limited by the moist atmosphere whereas in 
the dry inland areas the extremes extend in proportion to the distance from the 
seaboard. Central and southern Queensland are sub-tropical. Farther south there 
are the warm temperate regions of north and central New South Wales and the 
cooler areas of Victoria, south-west Western Australia and Tasmania, with 
rainfall distributed throughout the year and increasing in winter. Australia’s 
coldest regions are the highlands and tablelands of Tasmania and the south-east 
corner of the mainland. Australia’s regular winter snowfalls occur in the high- 
lands of these areas. Mean temperatures (Fahrenheit) of the hottest months for 
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some of the various state capitals, showing the coldest months in brackets, are: 
Sydney 72-1 (54-1); Brisbane 77:3 (59:0); Perth 74:3 (55:4); Darwin 85:7 (77-2); 
Melbourne 68-3 (49-4); Adelaide 73-7 (52:7); Hobart 62:2 (46-6); and the Federal 
Capital Canberra 69-2 (42:8). The heaviest rainfall occurs on the north coast of 
Queensland (up to 160 inches) and in western Tasmania (up to 140 inches). A 
vast area of the interior, however, stretching from the far west of New South 
Wales and south-west Queensland to the western seaboard of Western Australia 
has a rainfall below 10 inches a year. Between these regions of heavy and very 
low rainfall are the extensive areas which experience useful to good rains, 
ranging from 10 to 50 inches a year. 

At the time of the last census, 30th June 1961, the population was 10,508,186 
and at 30th June 1964 it was estimated to be 11,135,509. In addition there were 
an estimated 40,000 to 45,000 full blood aborigines, whose nomadic habits, and 
in some cases remoteness, have prevented a complete census. In 1963-64 the 
birth and death rates were 21:09 per 1,000 and 8-86 per 1,000 respectively. 
English is the official language and the one most widely used by the population. 
There are, however, many aboriginal languages: it is believed that at the time of 
the beginning of white settlement there were no less than about 500. Many 
attempts have been made in the past to link the Australian languages with other 
parts of the world, 1.e., South India, the Andaman Islands and Africa but without 
success. It is now considered possible to explain the multiple form of languages 
on the basis of a single original. As yet a final grouping of the languages among 
themselves has not been achieved, and the following are the main groups which 
are clear at present: The prefixing languages of the Kimberleys and North 
Australian Regions; the languages of the Western Desert; the Aranda Group of 
Central Australia; the Victorian languages and the languages of Eastern Aus- 
tralia. 99 per cent of the population profess the Christian faith of various 
denominations. Primary education is free and universal throughout Australia. 
Education is compulsory between the ages of 6 and about 14-16 years; the 
permissible school-leaving age varies slightly as between State and State. Educa- 
tion, except in the Territories, is controlled by the State Governments. In addition 
to the free Government schools, there are church and private schools, most of 
which charge fees. There are special schools, Government and non-Goverment, 
for the handicapped. Secondary education throughout Australia is extensive, 
covering a period of five to six years (again varying slightly as between the 
States) and including High (Grammar) and Technical schools to University 
entrance, plus numerous specialist schools and colleges in such particular fields 
as business and commerce, agriculture and home science. University and other 
tertiary education, including post-graduate institutions, is also extensive. Illiteracy 
is virtually non-existent in Australia, except for a minute percentage of persons 
so handicapped as to be ineducable. Some newly arrived immigrants are not well 
skilled in the English language, but among other requirements must be literate 
in their own tongue to gain admission to the country. A special education system 
helps them adjust to the new language. 

Population figures for the various states, together with their capitals, are as 
follows: New South Wales 4,116,706 (Sydney 2,256,110); Victoria 3,130,960 
(Melbourne 2,003,100); Queensland 1,589,011 (Brisbane 649,500); South Aus- 
tralia 1,031,619 (Adelaide 600,200); Western Australia 789,917 (Perth 445,000); 
Tasmania 364,566 (Hobart 121,275); Australian Capital Territory 80,413 
(Canberra 70,775); Northern Territory 32,317 (Darwin 13,500). Some other 
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principal towns are Newcastle (215,950); Geelong 96,510; Townsville 54,000; 
Elizabeth (31,050); Kalgoorlie (21,740); Launceston (58,441). 

The principal ports with shipping figures for the year 1962-63 are Sydney 
(14,683,000 tons); Newcastle (4,811,000 tons); Port Kembla (3,872,000 tons); 
Melbourne (11,288,000 tons); Geelong (3,495,000 tons); Brisbane (5,303,000 
tons); Bowen (115,000 tons); Cairns (637,000 tons); Gladstone (450,000 tons); 
Mackay (486,000 tons); Rockhampton (309,000 tons); Townsville (991,000 tons); 
Adelaide (6,159,000 tons); Port Lincoln (434,000 tons); Port Pirie (1,062,000 
tons); Rapid Bay (310,000 tons); Wallaroo (162,000 tons); Whyalla (1,718,000 
tons); Fremantle (7,696,000 tons); Albany (674,000 tons); Bunbury (472,000 
tons); Carnarvon (134,000 tons); Geraldton (386,000 tons); Yampi (608,000 
tons); Hobart (1,382,000 tons); Burnie (980,000 tons) ; Devonport (707,000 tons) ; 
Launceston (987,000 tons); Darwin (255,000 tons). The principal shipping com- 
panies are: The Australian National Line, the Union Steamship Co. of New 
Zealand, the Associated Steamships Pty. Ltd., the Broken Hill Proprietary Co. 
Ltd., Messrs. Burns Philp & Co. Ltd., The State Shipping Service of Western 
Australia, Messrs. Wm. Holyman and Sons Pty., Ltd., and the Ampol Petroleum 
Ltd. 

There are major airports within or near all capital cities and most of the larger 
cities and towns. All capital city airports are of international standard, catering 
for overseas, inter-State and intra-State services. The armed services—Navy, 
Army and Air Force—maintain their own airports, catering for their special 
needs. Twelve major international airlines operate regular services to and from 
Australia. At June 1964, there were 636 licensed civil airports.The principal 
airports, with length of main runway in feet and distance from the centre of the 
city in miles, are Sydney, 8,300 (5): the Kingsford Smith Airport at Sydney is 
being extended into Botany Bay and a new 8,500 feet runway is scheduled for 
use by 1968; Melbourne 6,100 (8); a second major airport of international stan- 
dard is at present under construction at Tullamarine near Melbourne and is 
scheduled to come into use in 1967; it occupies an area of 5,300 acres and will 
have runways of about 8,500 feet and 7,500 feet with fast turn-outs, modern 
terminal buildings and the latest in air navigation facilitiese—Melbourne’s 
present airport, Essendon, cannot be further extended because of the surrounding 
city; Brisbane 7,760 (4); Perth 6,900 (6); Darwin 11,000 (34); Adelaide 6,850 (4); 
Canberra 6,800 (3); Hobart 5,800 (10). Airport extension work is in progress at 
a number of centres in the various states, including, for example, Hobart, Tas- 
mania, where the existing 5,800 feet runway will be lengthened to 6,500 feet. The 
principal Australian airline is Qantas Empire Airways Limited based on 
Sydney, operating a round-the-world service of 63,639 miles. Eleven airlines 
operate inter-State, intra-State and feeder services throughout Australia and the 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea, over a network of 83,574 miles. Two 
major operators are Trans-Australia Airlines (TAA) owned and operated by the 
Trans-Australia Airlines Commission, a statutory body formed for the purpose 
by the Federal Government, and Ansett-ANA, the major airlines subsidiary of 
Ansett Transport Industries Ltd.,(ATI), a multi-company organization engaged in 
road and air travel, hotels and motels, tourism, manufacturing and television. 
The TAA is Australia’s largest domestic airline, operating a fleet of 63 aircraft 
(including some helicopters) over a route network of 23,335 miles and carrying 
about 1,350,000 passengers a year. The ATI airlines group consists of seven 
airlines, operating a fleet of more than 90 aircraft (including some helicopters), 
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and covers about 53,601 miles carrying about 1,800,000 passengers a year. 
Connellan Airways Limited operates a fleet of 14 aircraft over a network of 
11,393 miles; East-West Airlines Ltd. operate a fleet of about six aircraft over a 
network of 3,515 miles and the Papuan Air Transport operate DC.3 and Cessna 
type aircraft overa network of 1,532 milesintheterritory of Papuaand New Guinea. 

Australia has about 553,000 miles of highways and roads. Road transport, 
freight and passenger, is a major industry. Apart from the freight and passenger 
carrying services, Australian highways and roads carry a heavy traffic of private 
automobiles: the ratio of automobiles to population is approximately 1: 3:9. 

Route mileage of Australian railways at 30th June 1963 totalled 25,497. The 
major railways are: Commonwealth Railways (2,252 route miles of standard 
gauge, 4 feet 84 inches); New South Wales Government Railways (6,055 route 
miles of standard gauge); Victoria Government Railways (4,265 route miles of 
5 feet 3 inches gauge except for 187 miles of standard gauge lines from Albury, 
N.S.W. to Melbourne); Queensland Government Railways (6,077 route miles 
of 3 feet 6 inches gauge except for 613 miles of standard gauge linking Brisbane and 
Sydney); South Australia Government Railways (2,535 route miles—two gauges 
are used: 5 feet 3 inches and 3 feet 6 inches); Western Australia Government 
Railways (3,797 route miles of 3 feet 6 inches gauge except for standard gauge 
transcontinental link between Kalgoorlie and Perth); Tasmania Government 
Railways (516 route miles of 3 feet 6 inches gauge). The Commonwealth 
Railways conduct the services over the Transcontinental Railway (Port Pirie, 
South Australia, to Kalgoorlie, Western Australia); the Central Australian 
Railway (Port Augusta, South Australia, and Hawker, South Australia, and 
between Maree, South Australia and Alice Springs, Northern Territory) and 
between Queanbeyan, New South Wales and Canberra, Australian Capital 
Territory. There is a Federal Government sponsored programme for the con- 
version of all lines to standard gauge. Diesel-electric, electric and diesel traction 
prevail, although a few steam locomotives still survive. 

There are 65 National Broadcasting Stations and 111 Commercial Stations. 
23 National Stations provide Television facilities and it is expected that there will 
be an additional 16 shortly in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia and Western Australia. 43 Commercial Television Stations operate 
and a further 7 stations are expected in the future in New South Wales, Queens- 
land and Western Australia. 

A wide range of primary and secondary industry products is produced in 
Australia. The main primary products are wool, wheat and flour, meat, dairy 
products, sugar, fruit and a number of minerals including lead, zinc, copper, 
coal, iron ore, gold and bauxite. Secondary industry production is diverse and 
includes engineering products, motor vehicles, chemicals, textiles, domestic 
appliances, newsprint and petroleum products. 

The Commonwealth of Australia Consolidated Revenue Fund for the year 
ended 30th June 1963 totalled: Revenue £1,685,400,000—Expenditure 
£1,685,400,000. Consolidated Revenue Funds of the States totalled Revenue 
£847,100,000 and expenditure £847,900,000. 

Australia has under way a programme of 339 major national development 
works at an estimated cost on completion of £880 million. The types of project 
and their estimated cost is as follows: Water conservation, supply, irrigation and 
drainage (72) £232:8 million; electricity generation (17) £286-2 million; elec- 
tricity transmission (51) £19-8 million; gas (8) £0°8 million; railways (20) 
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£125-7 million; roads and bridges (87) £93-5 million; ports (58) £77:5 million; 
airports (9) £8:5 million; telecommunications (17) £35-2 million. These are in 
addition to the £400,000,000 Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric-Irrigation Scheme 
in southern New South Wales, which is now more than half-way to completion, 
ahead of schedule, and on which some £243,000,000 has already been expended. 
Latest estimated completion date for the undertaking, which began in 1949, is 
1975. The Snowy scheme will provide about 5,000,000 acre feet of water storage 
in nine major dams with 100 miles of tunnels, more than 80 miles of aqueducts 
and ten power stations in addition to making 1,000,000 acre feet of irrigation 
water available each year. The planned capacity of the Snowy Hydro-Electric 
Scheme is 3,100,000 Kw., of which 660,000 are already available. 

Some of the largest projects are the Munmoral and Vales Point power stations 
in New South Wales and the Hazelwood power station in Victoria. Munmoral 
is estimated to cost £70,000,000; Vales Point £50,000,000 and Hazelwood 
£56,000,000. 

Australia Day, 26th January, commemorates the landing and commencement 
of settlement at Sydney Cove by Governor Phillip on 26th January 1788. It is 
celebrated as a public holiday throughout Australia. 


HISTORY 


The first known landing on the shores of Australia was by William Janz 
who, in the service of the Dutch, came ashore on the west coast of Cape York 
Peninsula in 1606 in the belief that it was part of New Guinea. At about the 
same time Louis de Torres, a Spaniard from Peru, passed through the straits 
which now bear his name. A few years later the Dutch discovered that it was 
quicker and healthier to approach Java by sailing with the westerly trade winds 
3,000 miles eastwards from the Cape and then turning north. It was not long 
before one of their Captains, Dirk Hartog, overshot his turning point and 
sighted the west coast of Australia at Shark Bay. Thenceforth a number of 
ships touched on the coast, which was found to be barren and inhospitable. 
The Dutch named it New Holland. 

In 1642 the Dutch sent Abel Tasman to explore further. Picking up the 
westerlies south of Mauritius, he sailed past the south coast without sighting 
it and landed on what is now Tasmania, which he named Van Diemen’s Land 
after the Governor-General in Batavia. Continuing eastwards, he discovered 
New Zealand before returning to Java round the north of New Guinea. A 
further voyage in the following year to the north coast confirmed the Dutch 
East India Company’s view that no profit was to be obtained from the new 
land, and further exploration was abandoned. The British Admiralty were 
equally unimpressed by reports of the voyages of Dampier to the west and 
north-west in 1688 and 1699. 

For seventy years no further exploration took place, but at the end of that 
period a growing interest in Pacific exploration led the British Admiralty 
to send an expedition under James Cook, with the scientist Sir Joseph Banks, 
to look for the fabled southern Continent, the Terra Australis, in the south 
Pacific. Failing to find this, Cook charted the shores of New Zealand and then 
made a landfall at Botany Bay. Sailing north along the coast, he took possession 
of the land as New South Wales. The British Government at first doubted 
the value of the new land, but later, on favourable reports of its fertility by 
Sir Joseph Banks, decided that it would be a suitable place to which to send 
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convicts who could no longer be sent to the American colonies. On 18th January 
1788 Governor Phillip and the first party of convicts arrived at Botany Bay 
but, after a few days, moved to Sydney Cove in Port Jackson. A secondary 
settlement was made at Norfolk Island. 

The land was found to be less fertile than Sir Joseph Banks had reported, 
and at first there was a danger of starvation. Once the settlements were reasonably 
secure, exploration continued and further settlements were established. Bass 
in 1798 and Flinders in 1803 completed the exploration of the south and south- 
east coast and the latter confirmed that New Holland and New South Wales 
formed part of one continent. It is believed to have been Flinders who first 
used the term Australia to describe this continent, the term being officially 
adopted in 1817. Three strategic settlements were established on Sydney’s 
lines of communications in 1803 and 1804, two of which developed into Hobart 
and Launceston in Van Diemen’s Land, and were used for the worst convicts. 
In 1824 to 1828, because of fears of French landings, three other settlements 
were made in the north and south-east and at Albany in the south-west. The 
latter alone survived. Another station was established in 1824 at Moreton 
Bay, on the Brisbane River. 

Meanwhile free settlers had begun to change the Colony’s character. Some 
of these were former members of the New South Wales Corps, which arrived 
in 1790; others were persons attracted by cheap or free land. Another section 
of the population was formed of freed convicts. Initially, although some of 
the larger farmers made a success of producing for the local market, the Colony 
produced little or nothing for export. This was changed when Captain John 
Macarthur demonstrated that the Colony was very suitable for sheep rearing 
and that the wool would find a ready market in Britain. The discovery by 
Lawson, Blaxland and Wentworth of a way through the Blue Mountains, 
which had previously confined settlement to the coast, allowed rapid expansion 
of this industry. Many exploring expeditions followed, and although these 
opened up the country they also revealed its aridity. But thenceforth settlement 
was a voluntary movement, often carried on without the approval of the 
government, which wished to limit expenditure. Examples of this were the 
settlements of Henty at Portland and Batman at Port Phillip in 1834 and 1835. 
Although the Government at first disapproved, Captain Lonsdale was put in 
charge in 1836 and Melbourne was officially named in 1837. Swelled by settlers 
who had come overland from the east coast, the settlements became the District 
of Port Phillip and, in 1851, the Colony of Victoria. 

Meanwhile opportunity in Australia and distress in Britain led to the formation 
of companies to exploit new areas. In 1829 a settlement was started at Swan 
River on the west coast under Governor Stirling, and although many at first 
found life there too difficult the settlement later developed and, when incorporated 
with Albany in 1831, became the second Australian Colony, Western Australia. 

The next voluntary settlement was due to the activities of Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield whose Letter from Sydney (which he had never visited) drew attention 
to his new scheme for financing settlement by the sale of land. The South 
Australia Company was formed in 1836 and a settlement was made at Adelaide. 
Land for the new Colony, South Australia, was taken from New South Wales 
whose boundaries in the west had been extended up to the boundary of Western 
Australia in 1835. Land speculation and a division of authority between the 
Governor and the Land Commissioners led to the appointment of Captain 
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George Gray as Governor in 1841 and to his assumption of the powers of 
the Land Commissioners in 1842. His vigorous and economical administration, 
the development of sheep farming and agriculture and the opening of copper 
mines at Burra in 1843, set the new Colony on a firm basis. 

During the ‘hungry forties’ immigration to all the Australian Colonies 
quickened until by 1850 the convicts accounted for less than 15 per cent of the 
population. Local agitation forced the Government to abandon the transporta- 
tion of convicts to New South Wales in 1840, and frustrated attempts to introduce 
convicts into Victoria. When transportation to Van Diemen’s Land stopped 
in 1853, Western Australia remained the only Colony to which convicts con- 
tinued to be sent until the system’s final abolition in 1868. Van Diemen’s Land, 
which had been separated from New South Wales in 1825, was, on Ist January 
1856, formally renamed Tasmania. 

The settlement founded at Moreton Bay was abandoned in 1839, but news 
of the fertility of the land attracted settlers, and, after the founding of the 
town of Gladstone in 1853, settlement was rapid. On 6th June 1859 the territory 
from Point Danger north to Cape York was separated from the Colony of 
New South Wales to become the sixth Colony in Australia under the name 
of Queensland. The western boundary was moved further west in 1862. 

With the creation of Queensland, the whole of Australia was divided up 
among the six colonies with the exception of that part to the north of South 
Australia. In theory this was part of New South Wales, but when the explorations 
of Stuart showed that much of it could be settled, it was put under the admini- 
stration of South Australia, under the name of the Northern Territory, and 
remained under that administration until 1911, when it was transferred to the 
Commonwealth Government. 

So long as Port Jackson remained a penal settlement, it was ruled autocratically 
by the Governor. To begin with he had the New South Wales Corps to enable 
him to keep order, but the Corps eventually took up trade, and attempts by the 
Governors to keep the Corps under control led to their deposing Governor Bligh 
in 1808. Bligh was later reinstated, the Corps disbanded and replaced by regular 
troops. As the proportion of free settlers increased, so did agitation for limitation 
of the Governor’s powers. In 1823 a start was made in the process of introducing 
democratic institutions by the passing of the New South Wales Judicature Act 
setting up a nominated Legislative Council with advisory functions. Enlarged in 
1828, the Council became partly elective in 1842. Similar Councils were set up 
over the years in the other Colonies. The changed ideas in Britain resulting from 
the Durham Report, and the agitation by the District of Port Phillip for fullcolony 
status, led in 1850 to the Australian Colonies Government Act, which created 
the Colony of Victoria and set up partly elective Legislative Councils in all the 
five Colonies and, furthermore, permitted them to make amendments to their 
Own constitutions. Led by William Charles Wentworth, the Colonies one 
by one brought in new constitutions on the Westminster model, New South 
Wales obtaining responsible government in 1855, Tasmania and Victoria 
in 1856, South Australia in 1857, Queensland, on separation from New South 
Wales, in 1860, and finally Western Australia in 1890. In each of the Colonies 
there was established a bi-cameral legislature, the Upper House being elective 
except in New South Wales and Queensland, where its members were nominated 
by the Crown. The ballot was early introduced, together with the payment 
of members of the lower house and the grant of universal adult male franchise; 
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and towards the end of the century the vote was extended in South Australia 
to women also. 

Meanwhile the economy of Australia had been further strengthened by 
the discovery of gold and other minerals—the discovery of gold, in particular, 
leading to a great inrush of population, not all of whom were of British stock, 
and to a great movement of population within Australia, a movement which 
tended to disrupt other industries. By 1891 this country, whose exploration 
had hardly been completed, had already over three million inhabitants, living 
in the six self-governing Colonies. The export of wheat to Europe and Britain 
began in about 1870, Australia rapidly becoming one of the leading wheat- 
producing countries. The invention of refrigeration led to an export trade 
in dairy products and mutton. The basis of a railway system was laid. 

As communications improved, and as the population increased and land 
was opened up, it became slowly to be realised that the community of interest 
between the colonies justified some closer union. When the proposals to confer 
self-government on the Colonies were being discussed in 1849, there had been 
proposals that there should be a General Assembly for the whole of Australia, 
whose members should be elected by the Colonial Parliaments. But the idea 
was then unpopular, and was dropped. However it soon became clear that 
some form of consultation was required, and this was provided on an ad hoc 
basis by inter-colonial conferences. In 1883 Henry Parkes of New South Wales 
suggested that there should be a Federal Council, and the British Parliament 
passed a bill in 1885 giving power to the six Colonies, Fiji and New Zealand, 
to pass acts to enable each of them to send representatives to a central Council. 
This Council first met in 1886, New Zealand never sending representatives 
and Fiji only sending representatives on the first occasion. More important, 
Parkes and his government in New South Wales did not take part. Later Parkes 
began to press for a Federation of the six Colonies, and the first Australian 
Convention of Members of Parliaments was held in Sydney in 1891 and prepared 
a draft. But again Parkes withdrew his support. Thenceforth it was the people 
who took the lead. From 1893 there was a great public movement for Federation, 
leading to a Convention in 1897-98 attended by 10 persons from each Colony, 
other than Queensland. Except in the case of Western Australia, whose repre- 
sentatives were chosen by Parliament, these representatives were elected by 
the people. The Convention drafted a Federal Constitution under which each 
self-governing Colony voluntarily surrendered to the Federal Government 
certain of its powers, ensuring at the same time that the Federal Government 
was in itself a democratic Government of the type which they themselves 
had developed on the British model. For this new Federation they adopted 
the name of the Commonwealth, a name suggested by Parkes in 1891, a name 
with a long history in British political thought beginning long before the time 
of Cromwell. A Commonwealth Bill, based on the proposals of the Convention, 
was prepared and agreed not only by the Parliaments but by an affirmative 
vote of all the peoples in the Colonies; and in July an Act to constitute the 
Commonwealth of Australia was passed by the British Parliament, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, by proclamation of 17th September 1900, came 
into existence on Ist January 1901. 

Many of the bases of modern Australian social policy were established 
between Federation and the First World War. The social and industrial legis- 
lation which had begun in Victoria in the 1870s, with the introduction of 
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free, secular and compulsory education and the passing of the first Factory 
Act, and which had gathered momentum during the eighties and nineties, 
was now continued in the Federal sphere. With the steady increase in the number 
of wage-earners, trade unionism had spread rapidly. Arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes had been introduced in Victoria and New South Wales after a general strike 
in 1890. In 1903 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was 
created to cover disputes extending outside the borders of a single State; in 1906 
Chief Justice Higgins declared that it was for the Court to determine the minimum 
wage necessary for ‘the normal needs of an average employee regarded as a human 
being in a civilized country’. Invalid and old-age pensions were introduced two 
years later, followed by maternity allowances. 

While the foundations of a welfare state were being laid, a policy of protection 
was adopted to further national development and maintain full employment. 
By this and other means Federal and State Governments helped to reduce 
the dependence of the economy on primary production. Although iron and 
steel were manufactured as early as 1848, the modern industry in Australia 
dates from 1915, when the Broken Hill Proprietary, a Company formed origin- 
ally to develop the Broken Hill silver mines, ‘blew in’ its first blast furnace at 
Newcastle. By 1939 the Company was producing the world’s cheapest iron 
and steel. This helped to develop other industries, as well as mining. The older 
industries expanded and new industries such as the manufacture of glass, 
chemicals and electrical goods, were added. Industry, which in 1911 had ac- 
counted for only one fifth of the value of total production, by 1939 accounted for 
two fifths. 

After the Second World War expansion and diversification accelerated. 
Australia became virtually self-sufficient in iron and steel in 1958. The car 
manufacturing industry developed and this in turn encouraged the development 
of oil refining. The mining of uranium and bauxite was developed as well 
as the mining of coal. Commercial oil fields were discovered. A rocket-launching 
site was constructed at Woomera. 

Nevertheless, agriculture, and particularly sheep rearing, remained the 
mainstay of the country. From 1890 the expansion of Australian agriculture 
depended on improvements in method, in particular on the discovery of means 
of farming areas of low rainfall. The extended use of dry-farming techniques 
and the production in 1902 by William Farrer of a wheat resistant to both 
drought and rust made possible the rapid expansion of the wheat export trade. 
In 1886 the first major irrigation scheme was begun in Victoria, and, after 
federation, major schemes were developed elsewhere. The Snowy Mountains 
scheme, although better known as a scheme for generating hydro-electricity, 
was primarily intended to divert easterly flowing rivers to irrigate areas to 
the west of the Blue Mountains. Elsewhere the discovery of artesian wells, 
particularly in the Great Artesian Basin of Queensland, made possible a further 
advance inland for the sheep and cattle rearing industries. In the north the 
increase in the area under sugar cane led to the temporary immigration of 
Chinese and Pacific Island labour. 

The achievements of Australian troops in the 1914-18 War, particularly 
in the Gallipoli campaign (still commemorated on the public holiday of ‘Anzac 
Day’), fostered a sense of nationhood. At the Peace Conference at Versailles, 
the Australian Prime Minister, W. M. Hughes, played a prominent part. By 
the Peace Treaty Australia was entrusted with the administration of the former 
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German Pacific colonies south of the Equator, and German New Guinea (re- 
named New Guinea) was later joined with Papua, which had become a Common- 
wealth territory in 1906, in an administrative union known as the Territory 
of Papua and New Guinea. In domestic politics, the war had stimulated the 
growth of sectional organizations outside the towns, and this led to the formation 
of the Country Party, which has remained one of the three major Federal 
political parties. 

The depression of 1929 severely checked the pace of Australian development, 
which did not pick up again until shortly before the 1939 War. Immigration 
also was reduced. The Second World War and the Japanese advances in 1941 and 
1942 made the Australians acutely aware of the inadequacy of their resources and 
manpower to fill the whole continent, and, since immigration from the British Isles 
was likely to be inadequate, a post-war immigration scheme was introduced, aim- 
ing at 100,000 assisted passages a year, of which not more than half need come 
from Britain. By early 1965, nearly 2,000,000 had been added to the population, 
of whom half were British. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Parliament consists of the Queen, a Senate and a House of Representatives. 
The Governor-General is the representative of the Queen. 

The Senate consists of ten members from each State. The number may be in- 
creased or diminished, but the equal representation of the original States must be 
maintained and no original State may have less than six Senators. Qualifications 
for Senators are the same as those for Members of the House of Representatives, 
as given below. Senators are chosen for six years. The qualifications of electors for 
the first Parliament were those for the more numerous House of the Parliament 
of the State in which the elector was competent to vote. In the first Parliament of 
the Commonwealth, the Commonwealth Franchise Act 1902 made the franchise 
uniform throughout the Commonwealth for both Houses, on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage, subject to electors being British subjects. Immediately prior 
to the Commonwealth Electoral Act 1948 the method of electing Senators was 
in general the ‘preferential block majority system’ under which as a general rule 
all seats in any one State went to the party or combination of parties favoured at 
the time by a simple majority of the electors, leaving the minority without any 
representation at all in the Senate. The 1948 Act altered the system of Senate 
election to one of proportional representation. One half of the Senators chosen 
for each State retire every three years. 

The House of Representatives has, as nearly as practicable, twice as many 
Members as the Senate, and the number of Members for each State is in pro- 
portion to the population, but not less than five for any original State. The 
qualifications of electors are as stated in the preceding paragraph. Each elector 
may vote only once. The qualifications for a Member are that he shall be at least 
21 years of age, be an elector or qualified to become an elector, be a British 
subject, and have resided in the Commonwealth for at least three years. 

The House may continue to exist for three years from first meeting, but may 
be dissolved sooner; the number of Members may be increased or diminished 
by Parliament, subject to the Constitution. 

The Parliament has general legislative powers with respect to specified matters 
as provided in the Constitution, the principal of which are trade and commerce 
with other countries and among the States; taxation; bounties; posts, telegraphs 
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telephones, broadcasting; defence; quarantine; census and statistics; currency 
and coinage; banking, other than State banking; insurance, other than State 
insurance; bills of exchange; bankruptcy; copyright, patents and trade marks, 
naturalization and aliens; marriage and divorce; the provision of certain social 
services; immigration and emigration; external affairs; conciliation and arbitra- 
tion with respect to industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of any one 
State. The States have the residual powers. 

With regard to most of these powers, the States retain the right to legislate 
on the same matters; where a State law is inconsistent with a Commonwealth 
law, however, the latter prevails. In many fields Commonwealth legislation deals 
almost or completely with the subject-matter, e.g. banking, immigration. 

Money Bills may not originate in, nor be amended by, the Senate, which House 
may, however, return the Bill, requesting any omission or amendment. Equal 
power with the House of Representatives is possessed in respect of all other pro- 
posed laws. Tacking Bills are prohibited. 

The provision for deadlocks is joint dissolution. If a Bill is again passed in the 
House of Representatives and rejected in the Senate, a joint sitting is to be held 
and if it is then passed by an absolute majority of the total number of both 
Houses the disputed Bill becomes law in due course. 

A Bill having passed both Houses, the Governor-General either assents in the 
Queen’s name, withholds assent, reserves the proposed law for the Queen’s 
pleasure or returns it and recommends amendments. 

Executive power is vested in the Queen and exercisable by the Governor- 
General, as the Queen’s representative, on the advice of the Federal Executive 
Council. The Governor-General may appoint Ministers of State to administer 
such departments of State as the Governor-General in Council may establish. 
They are members of the Federal Executive Council. 

The High Court of Australia has both appellate and original jurisdiction. 

Under the Constitution, the collection of customs duties and of excise and the 
payment of bounties passed to the Commonwealth. Such customs and excise 
duties were to be uniform, and freedom of trade among the States was to be 
established within two years after the establishment of the Commonwealth, after 
which period the Federal Government were to have exclusive power to levy such 
duties and to grant bounties on the production or export of goods. Of the net 
revenue from Customs and Excise not more than one-fourth was to be applied 
by the Commonwealth towards its expenditure. This was to hold good for the 
first ten years after federation and thereafter until Parliament should provide 
otherwise (Braddon clause). 

The Surplus Revenue Act 1910 retained to the Commonwealth for ten years 
the whole of the Customs and Excise revenue, subject to each State receiving an 
annual payment equal to 25s. per head of the population of the State. This 
arrangement continued in force until Ist July 1927, when it was abolished by 
the States Grants Act. By the Financial Agreement Act 1928 and the Financial 
Agreement Validation Act 1929 provision was made for the payment by the 
Commonwealth of fixed annual amounts towards the interest on State debts. 

The Commonwealth has power to grant financial assistance to any State, for 
any purpose. All States share in Income Tax reimbursement grants, but, in par- 
ticular, the Commonwealth makes annual grants for general purposes to the two 
least populous States, namely, Western Australia and Tasmania. The amount of 
these annual grants is recommended by the Commonwealth Grants Commission. 
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The right of the States to reasonable use of river waters for conservation or 
irrigation was reserved. 

Provision was made for an Inter-State Commission to regulate trade and 
commerce and prevent discrimination by any State which might be deemed un- 
reasonable or unjust to any other State. This Commission was established in 
1913 and functioned till 1920, since which date no further appointments have 
been made. 

The constitutions, powers and laws of the States were protected, and it was 
provided that State Debts might be taken over. 

The admission of new States is provided for, and the Commonwealth under- 
took to protect States against invasion or domestic violence. 

The seat of Government was to be in New South Wales, not less than 100 
miles from Sydney, and to be within Federal territory. Eventually Canberra was 
chosen and the territory in which it is situated is now called the Australian 
Capital Territory. The Parliament sat in Melbourne until 1927, and thereafter 
in Canberra. 

A proposed law for altering the Constitution must first be passed by an ab- 
solute majority of each House and then be submitted to the electors in each 
State qualified to vote for the House of Representatives. If in a majority of the 
States a majority of the electors voting approve it, and if a majority of all the 
electors voting also approve it, it is presented to the Governor-General for the 
Queen’s assent. In the case of a deadlock between the two Houses, renewed 
after three months’ interval, the Governor-General may submit the proposed 
law to the electors. 

An alteration of the Constitution diminishing the proportionate representation 
of any State in either House, or the minimum number of representatives of the 
State in the House of Representatives, or altering the limits of the State, or in 
any manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation thereto, cannot 
become law without the approval of a majority of the electors of the State con- 
cerned. 

There has been a number of referenda in the past 50 years, but only four of 
the proposals for amendments to the Constitution which were referred to a 
popular vote after receiving an absolute majority of each House of Parliament 
have been approved. They were as follows. In 1906 certain minor alterations 
were made in the arrangements for the election of the Senate, including an 
alteration of the date of election. In 1910 a law providing that the Commonwealth 
Government should be given power to take over all State debts existing at any 
time, and not only those existing at the time of federation, was approved. In 
1928 a further proposal by which the Commonwealth could take over all 
State debts by agreement and a provision for the raising of money by the 
Commonwealth and State Governments were both approved: by an Agreement 
entered into in 1927 and validated in 1929 the Commonwealth accordingly took 
over the State debts and provision was made for the establishment of a Loan 
Council to exercise control over borrowing by the Commonwealth and the States 
and for the establishment of a Sinking Fund for the redemption of loans. In 
1946 a measure providing for the establishment by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment of social services was also approved. On ten other occasions during this 
period referenda on other proposals (on one occasion as many as six at a time) 
either failed to obtain the necessary absolute majority or failed to obtain the 
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necessary majority in a majority of States. The primary object of the proposed 
amendments was to give the Commonwealth Government powers additional to 
those conferred by the original Constitution. 


HISTORICAL LIsT 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


John Adrian Hope, 7th Earl of Hopetoun, KT, PC, GCMG, GCVO, DL (later Ist 
Marquess of Linlithgow), Ist January 1901 to 9th January 1903 
*Hallam Tennyson, 2nd Baron Tennyson, pc, GCMG, 17th July 1902 to 9th January 1903 
Hallam Tennyson, 2nd Baron Tennyson, Pc, GCMG, 9th January 1903 to 2Ist July 1904 
Henry Stafford Northcote, Ist Baron Northcote, Pc, GCIE, GCMG, CB, 21st January 
1904 to 9th September 1908 
William Humble Ward, 2nd Earl of Dudley, pc, GcB, GCMG, GCvo, 9th September 
1908 to 31st July 1911 
*Frederick John Napier Thesiger, 3rd Baron Chelmsford, Pc, KCMG (later Ist Viscount 
Chelmsford, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, GBE), 21st December 1909 to 27th January 1910 
ira Denman, 3rd Baron Denman, PC, GCMG, KCVO, 3Ist July 1911 to 18th May 
| 


Ronald Craufurd Munro-Ferguson, Ist Viscount Novar, pc, GCMG, 18th May 1914 
to 6th October 1920 
Henry William Forster, lst Baron Forster of Lepe, pc, GCMG, 6th October 1920 to 
8th October 1925 
John Lawrence Stonehaven, Ist Baron Stonehaven, PC, GCMG, DSO, DL (later Ist 
Viscount Stonehaven), 8th October 1925 to 22nd January 1931 
*Lieutenant-Colonel Arthur Herbert Tennyson Somers, 6th Baron Somers, KCMG, 
DSO, MC, 3rd October 1930 to 22nd January 1931 
Sir Isaac Isaacs, PC, KCMG, KC (later GCB, GCMG), 22nd January 1931 to 23rd 
January 1936 
Brigadier-General Alexander Gore Arkwright Hore-Ruthven, Ist Baron Gowrie of 
Canberra, vc, PC, GCMG, CB, DSO (later Ist Earl of Gowrie), 23rd January 1936 
to 29th January 1945 
* William Charlies Arcedeckne Vanneck, Bt., Sth Baron Huntingfield, KCMG, 29th March 
to 24th September 1938 
*Major-General Sir Winston Dugan, GCMG, cB, DSO, Sth September 1944 to 29th 
January 1945 
His Royal Highness The Duke of Gloucester, KG, KT, KP, GMB, GCMG, GCVO, 30th 
January 1945 to 10th March 1947 
ee eens Sir Winston Dugan, GCMG, CB, DSO, 19th January 1947 to 10th March 


Sir William McKell, Qc (later Pc, GCMG), 11th March 1947 to 8th May 1953 
*Lieutenant-General Sir John Northcott, KCMG, KCVvo, cB, 19th July 1951 to 14th 
December 1951 and 30th July 1956 to 2nd October 1956 (Honorary rank of General 
whilst administering the Government) 
Field-Marshal Sir William Slim, GCB, GCMG, GBE, DSO, MC (later Ist Viscount Slim 
of Yarralumba, KG, GCvo), 8th May 1953 to 3lst January 19 
William Shepherd Morrison, Ist Viscount Dunrossil, Pc, GCMG, MC, Qc, 2nd February 
1960 to 3rd February 1961 
*General Sir Dallas Brooks, KCB, KCMG, KCVO, DSO, 4th February to 3rd August 1961 
William Philip Sidney, Ist Viscount De L’Isle, vc, pc, GcmMG (later Gcvo), 3rd 
August 196! to 6th May 1965 
Colonel Sir Henry Abel Smith, KCMG, KCVO, DSO, 7th May 1965 to 21st September 


Lord Casey, CH, DSO, MC, from 22nd September 1965 


MINISTRIES 


E. Barton, pc, KC (later Sir Edmund Barton, GCMG, KC), Ist January 1901 to 24th 
September 1903 

A. Deakin, 24th September 1903 to 27th April 1904 

J. C. Watson, 27th April 1904 to 17th August 1904 

arte teas: Pc, KC (later Sir George Reid, GCMG, GCB), 17th August 1904 to Sth 

uly 

A. Deakin, Sth July 1905 to 13th November 1908 

A. Fisher (later pc), 13th November 1908 to 2nd June 1909 

A. Deakin, 2nd June 1909 to 29th April 1910 

A. Fisher, pc, 29th April 1910 to 24th June 1913 

J. k, Pc (later Sir Joseph Cook, GCMG), 24th June 1913 to 17th September 1914 

A. Fisher, pc, 17th September 1914 to 27th October 1915 

W. M. Hughes, pc, CH, Kc, 27th October 1915 to 9th February 1923 


(*Administering the Government) 
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S. M. Bruce, Pc, CH, MC (later Viscount Bruce of Melbourne), 9th February 1925 to 
22nd October 1929 
J. H. Scullin, pc, 22nd October 1929 to 6th January 1932 
. A. Lyons, Pc, CH, 6th January 1932 to 7th April 1939 
ir E. C. G. Page, PC, GCMG, CH, 7th April to 56th April 1939 
. G. Menzies, PC, CH, KC, 26th April 1939 to 29th August 1941 
. W. Fadden, pc ( later Sir Arthur Fadden, KCMG), 29th August to 7th October 1941 
. Curtin, PC, 7th October 1941 to 6th July 1945 
. M. Forde, pc, 6th July to 13th July 1945 
B. Chifley, PC, 13th July 1945 to 19th December 1949 
. G. Menzies, PC, CH, Qc (later Sir Robert Menzies, KT), from 19th December 1949 


Pi oe 


A= N= Pw 


GOVERNMENT 


After the election held on 30th November 1963 the composition of the political 
parties in the House of Representatives became: Liberal Party 52; Australian 
Labour Party 52; Country Party 20. The composition of the Senate did not alter. 
On Ist July 1965, as a result of the December 1964 election, the Senate comprised: 
Liberal Party 23, Country Party 7, Australian Labour Party 27, Democratic 
Labour Party 2, and one Independent. The Government was formed by a 
coalition of the Liberal and Country Parties. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency The Right Honourable Lord Casey, cH, Dso, MC 


MINISTRY 


*Prime Minister: The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Menzies, KT, CH, QC, MP 
* Minister for Trade and Industry: The Rt. Hon. J. McEwen, MP 
*Treasurer: The Rt. Hon. H. E. Holt, mp 
*Minister for External Affairs: The Hon. Paul Hasluck, MP 
*Minister for Labour and National Service and Vice-President of the Executive Council: 
The Hon. W. McMahon, ae 
*Minister for Primary Industry: The Hon. C. F. Adermann, mp 
*Minister for Defence: Senator the Hon. Shane Paltridge 
*Minister for Supply: The Hon. Allen Fairhall, mp 
*Minister for Civil Aviation: Senator the Hon. N. H. D. Henty 
*Postmaster-General: The Hon. A. S. Hulme, mp 
*Minister for National Development: The Hon. D. E. Fairbairn, DFC, Mp 
Minister for Works, and, under the Prime Minister, Minister-in-Charge, Commonwealth 
Activities in Education and Research: Senator the Hon. J. G. Gorton 
Minister for Shipping and Transport: The Hon. Gordon Freeth, mp 
Minister for Immigration: The Hon. Hubert Opperman, OBE, MP 
Minister for Health: The Hon. R. W. C. Swartz, MBE, ED, MP 
Attorney-General: The Hon. B. M. Snedden, Qc, MP 
Minister for Territories: The Hon. C. E. Barnes, mp 
Minister for Housing: The Hon. L. H. E. Bury, mp 
Minister for the Army and Minister assisting the Treasurer: The Hon. A. J. Forbes, Mc, Mp 
Minister for the Interior: The Hon. J. D. Anthony, mp 
Minister for the Navy: The Hon. F. C. Chaney, aFc, MP 
Minister for Air: The Hon. Peter Howson, MP 
Minister for Customs and Excise: Senator the Hon. Ken Anderson 
Minister for Repatriation: Senator the Hon. G. Colin McKellar 
Minister for Social Services: The Hon. Ian McC. Sinclair, mp 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
The Hon. A. A. Calwell, mp 


SENATE 


President: Senator the Hon. Sir Alister McMullin, KCMG 
Chairman of Committees: Senator T. C. Drake-Brockman, DFC 
Clerk of Senate: R. H. C. Loof, CBE 


HOusE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. Sir John McLeay, KCMG, MM, MP 
Chairman of Committees: P. E. Lucock, Mp 
Clerk of House of Representatives: A. G. Turner 


* Denotes Minister in the Cabinet 
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JUDICIARY 

Each State has its own judicial system. This is also used extensively for the 
exercise of the judicial power of the Commonwealth. Under the Commonwealth 
Constitution, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal 
Supreme Court called the High Court of Australia, in such other federal courts 
as the Parliament creates, and in such other courts as it invests with federal 
jurisdiction. Federal jurisdiction has from time to time been conferred on State 
courts within the limits of their several jurisdictions. Besides the original juris- 
diction given to it by the Constitution and by Acts of Parliament, the High Court 
has jurisdiction to hear appeals from other federal courts or courts exercising 
federal jurisdiction, from the Supreme Courts of the States (whether sitting in 
federal or State jurisdiction) and from Territory courts. The Federal Court of 
Bankruptcy and the Commonwealth Industrial Court are federal courts created 


by Parliament. Parliament has also created a Supreme Court of the Australian . 


Capital Territory and a Supreme Court of the Northern Territory of Australia, 
which have jurisdiction in their respective Territories comparable to that exer- 
cised by the Supreme Court of each State. The Federal Court of Bankruptcy 
actually exercises jurisdiction in the States of New South Wales and Victoria, 
and in the Australian Capital Territory only—in the other States and in the 
Northern Territory bankruptcy matters are dealt with by the respective State 
and Territory courts in the exercise of federal jurisdiction. The Commonwealth 
Industrial Court was created to deal with judicial matters arising under legis- 
lation dealing with industrial disputes extending beyond the limits of one State, 
on Commonwealth projects, in the Territories, or otherwise coming within the 
jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. Arbitral functions under that legislation 
are the responsibility of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Commission, and each State has its own arbitration and judicial machinery to 
deal with industrial disputes within State jurisdiction. 


HIGH CourT OF AUSTRALIA 
Chief Justice: Rt. Hon. Sir Garfield Barwick 
Justices: 
Rt. Hon. Sir Edward A. McTiernan, KBE Rt. Hon. Sir Victor Windeyer, KBE, CB, 
Rt. Hon. Sir Frank W. Kitto, KBE DSO, ED 
Rt. Hon. Sir Allan R. Taylor, KBE Rt. Hon. Sir William F. L. Owen, KBE 
Rt. Hon. Sir Douglas I. Menzies, KBE 


Principal Registrar: A. N. Gamble 


COMMONWEALTH INDUSTRIAL COURT 
. Chief Judge: The Hon. Sir John A. Spicer 


Judges: 
Hon. E. A. Dunphy Hon. R. M. Eggleston 
Hon. P. E. Joske Hon. R. A. Smithers 
FEDERAL COURT OF BANKRUPTCY 
Judge: 


Hon. Sir Thomas S. Clyne 
SUPREME COURT OF THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 


Judges: 
Hon. E. A. Dunphy Hon. R. M. Eggleston 
Hon. P. E. Joske Hon. R. A. Smithers 
SUPREME COURT OF THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 
Judges: . 
Hon. A. B. K. Bridge Hon. P. E. Joske 


Hon. E. A. Dunphy Hon. R. A. Smithers 
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GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT 
Secretary: Sir John Bunting, CBE 


Public Service Board 
Chairman: F. H. Wheeler, CBE 
Commissioners: K. E. Grainger, CBE; J. E. 
Collings 
Secretary: A. B. Milne 


Auditor-General’s Office 
Auditor-General: V. J. W. Skermer, OBE 


Commonwealth Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organization* 
Chairman of Executive Committee: Sir 
Frederick White, KBE 
Secretary: G. B. Gresford 


Commonwealth Grants Commission* 
Chairman: P. D. Phillips, cmc, ac 


Office of Educationt 
Director: W. J. Weeden 


Australian Universities Commission* 
Chairman: Sir Leslie Martin, CBE, FRS 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Secretary: Sir Alan Westerman, CBE 


Tariff Board 
Chairman: G. A. Rattigan, CBE 


TREASURY 
Secretary: Sir Roland Wilson, KBE 


Bureau of Census and Statistics 
Commonwealth Statistician: K. M. Archer 


Reserve Bank of Australiat 
Governor: Dr. H. C. Coombs 


Commonwealth Banking Corporationt 
Chairman: Sir Warren McDonald, KBE 


Taxation Branch 
Commissioner of Taxation: E. T. Cain 


Government Printing Office 
Government Printer: A. J. Arthur, OBE 


Superannuation Board 
President: L. K. Burgess 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Secretary: R. W. Boswell, OBE 


Australian Atomic Energy Commissiont 
Chairman: Professor J. P. Baxter, CMG, OBE 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENCE 
Secretary: E. W. Hicks, CBE 
_ DEPARTMENT OF TERRITORIES 
Secretary: G. Warwick Smith, OBE 
* Head Office in Melbourne 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
SERVICE* 


Secretary: H. A. Bland, CBE 
Public Service Arbitrator: E. A. C. Chambers 


DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL AVIATION * 
Director-General: D. G. Anderson, CBE 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT * 


Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs: 
F. P. O’Grady, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION 
Secretary: P. R. Heydon, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary: Sir James Plimsoll, CBE 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 


Solicitor-General: A. F. Mason, Qc 

Secretary: E. J. Hook 

Parliamentary Draftsman: J. Q. Ewens, CBE 

Crown Solicitor: H. E. Renfree, oBE 

Commissioner and Registrar of Patent, 
Trade Marks, Designs and Copyright 
Offices: K. B. Petersson 

Commissioner of Police, Commonwealth 
Police Force: R. W. Whitrod, cvo 

Inspector-General in Bankruptcy: S._ T. 
Jaques (acting) 


DEPARTMENT OF PRIMARY INDUSTRY 
Secretary: A. C. B. Maiden 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Military Board, President: The Hon. A. J. 
Forbes, Mc, Mp, Minister for the Army 
Chief of the General Staff: Lieutenant- 
General Sir John Wilton, KBE, CB, DSO 
Adjutant-General: Major-General J. W. 
Harrison, CBE 
Quartermaster-General : 
R. W. Knights, CBE 
Master-General of the Ordnance: Major- 
General L. G. Canet, CBE 
Deputy Chief of the General Staff: Major- 
eneral F. G. Hassett, DSO, MVO, OBE 
Citizen Military Forces Member: Major- 
General P. A. Cullen, CBE, Dso, ED 
Secretary, Department of the Army: 
B. White, CBE 


Major-General 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES* 
Director-General: H. J. Goodes, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
Comptroiler-General: F. J. Marcusson, OBE 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Secretary: R. Kingsland, pFc 


DEPARTMENT OF WorkKS* 
Director-General: G. D. B. Maunder, one 


¢t Head Office in Sydney 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

Naval Board, President: The Hon. F. C. 
Chaney, AFC, MP, Minister for the Navy. 

lst Naval Member: Vice-Admiral A. W. R. 
McNicoll, CB, CBE, GM 

2nd Naval Member: Rear-Admiral J. S. 
Mesley, CBE, MVO, DSC 

3rd Naval Member: Rear-Admiral F. L. 
George, CBE 

4th Naval Member and Chief of Supply: 
Rear-Admiral V. A. Smith, CBE, DSC 

Secretary, Department of the Navy: S. 
Landau, OBE 


DEPARTMENT OF SHIPPING AND TRANSPORT* 
Secretary: D. C. L. Williams, CBE 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
Director-General of Health and Director of 
Quarantine: Major-General W.  D. 
Refshauge, CBE 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPPLY® 
Secretary: J. L. Knott, CBE 


_ REPATRIATION DEPARTMENT* 
Chairman of Repatriation Commission: 
Brigadier F. O. Chilton, CBE, DSO 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 

Air Board, Chief of Air Staff: Air Marshal 
A. M. Murdoch, CB, CBE 

Air Member for Personnel: Air Vice- 
Marshal W. L. Hely, CB, CBE, AFC 

Air Member for Supply and Equipment: 
Air Vice-Marshal J. D. McLachlan, CBE, 
DFC 

Air Member for Technical Services: Air 
Vice-Marshal E. Hey, OBE 

Secretary, Department of Air: A. B. 
McFarlane, CBE, DFC 


DEPARTMENT OF HousING 
Secretary: J. F. Nimmo, OBE 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Hon. Sir Alexander Downer, KBE 

High Commissioner in Canada: Sir 
Kenneth Bailey, CBE 

High Commissioner in New Zealand: Hon. 
Dr. D. A. Cameron 

High Commissioner in India: Sir Arthur 
Tange, CBE : 

High Commissioner in Pakistan: D. W. 
McNicol 

High Commissioner in Ceylon: Vacant) 

High Commissioner in Ghana: J. E. Ryan 

High Commissioner in Malaysia: T. K. 
Critchley, CBE haa 

High Commissioner in Nigeria: Dr. J. W. E. 
Cumes ; Soe 

High Commissioner in Tanzania: H. Gilchrist 

High Commissioner in Uganda: W R. 
Crocker, CBE (resident in Nairobi) 

High Commissioner in Kenya: 
Crocker, CBE Saar 

High Commissioner in Singapore: W. B. 
Pritchett 


AUSTRALIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN 
. COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 


Argentina: K. T. Kelly (Ambassador) |. 
Austria: F. B. Cooper (Chargé d’Affaires 


a.i. . 

eae R. L. Harry, cBE (Ambassador) 
(resident in The Hague) 

Brazil: J. M. McMillan (Ambassador) 

Burma: M. L. Johnston 

Cambodia: N. St. C. Deschamps (Ambas- 
sador) | . 

Denmark: L..G. Sellars (Consul) 


" * Head Office in Melbourne 


Bon) Sir Ronald Walker, cBE (Ambas- 

sador 

Germany: F. J. Blakeney (Ambassador) 

Greece: A. T. Stirling, cBE (Ambassador) 
(resident in Rome); R. N. Birch (Chargé 
d’ Affaires a.i.) 

Indonesia: K. C. O. Shann, cae (Ambas- 
sador) , 

Israel: R. K. Gate (Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 

Italy: A. T. Stirling, cBe (Ambassador) 

Japan: Sir Allen Brown, CBE (Ambassador) 

Korea: R. A. Peachey (Ambassador) 

Laos: B. G. Dexter (Ambassador) 

Nepal: Sir Arthur Tange, CBE (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in New Delhi) 

Netherlands: A. R. Cutler vc, cBE (Ambas- 
sador) 

New Caledonia: I. E. Nicholson (Consul) 

Philippines: T. W. Cutts (Ambassador) 

Portuguese Timor: D. W. Milton (Consul) 
(acting) 

Republic of Ireland: H. S. Roberton (Am- 
bassador) 

Republic of South Africa: J. C. G. Kevin 
cBeE (Ambassador) 

Spain: J. E. Blackie (Consul General) 

Sweden: B. C. Ballard (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: B. C. Hill (Consul General) 

Thailand: A. H. Loomes, ose (Ambassador) 


’ United Arab Republic: F. H. Stuart (Ambas- 


sador) 


United Nations: P. Shaw (Ambassador, New 
York); B. C. Hill, cBE (Permanent Repre- 
sentative in Europe, Geneva) 


United States: J. K. Waller, CBE 
U.S.S.R.: J. R. Rowland (Ambassador) 
Vietnam: H. D. Anderson (Ambassador) 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN AUSTRALIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA OF 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: Sir Charles 
Johnston, KCMG 

High Commissioner for Canada: T. H. W. 
Read (acting) 

High Commissioner for 
J. Luke Hazlett 

High Commissioner for India: Dwarka Nath 
Chatterjee 
High Commissioner for Pakistan: Dr. A. M. 
Malik 

High Commissioner for Ceylon: Major- 
General A. M. Muttukumaru, OBE, ED 

High Commissioner for Malaysia: Tun 
Lim Yew Hock, sMN 

High Commissioner for Malta, G.C.: Dr. 
Anthony A. Pullicino 


New Zealand: 


REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
Argentine: Manuel Busquet Serra (Ambas- 

sador) 
Austria: Dr. Elois Reitbauer (Ambassador) 
Belgium: Willy Van Cauwenberg (Ambas- 
sador) 
Brazil: Paulo Leéo de Moura (Ambassador) 
Burma: U Mya Sein (Ambassador) 
Cambodia: H.H. Prince Norodom 
Norindeth (Ambassador) 
Chile: Gino  Bucchi-Cariola (Chargé 


d’Affaires, Sydney) 

China (Natjonalist) ; Dr. Chen Chih-Mai 
(Ambassador) 

Czechoslavakia: V. Kraus (Consul General, 
Sydney) 

Denmark: N. C. Stenderup (Minister) 

Finland: Olavi Wanne (Chargé d’Affaires, 
Sydney) 


Seg Francois J. L. F. Briére (Ambassa- 
or 


Germany: Joachim F. Ritter (Ambassador) 
Greece: Vasilios Tsamisis (Ambassador) 


Indonesia: Major-General R. A. Kosasih 
(Ambassador) 

Israel: David S. Tesher (Ambassador) 

Italy: Dr. Renato Della Chiesa d’Isasca 
(Ambassador) 

Japan: Saburo Ohta (Ambassador) 

Korea: Dong Whan Lee (Ambassador) 
(resident in Sydney) 

Lebanon: S. Hibri (Consul General, Sydney) 

Netherlands: T. Elink-Schuurman ’(Ambas- 
sador) 

Norway: Olav Nordland (Consul General, 
Sydney) 

Peru: J. P. Gallagher (Minister) 

aL ak Mariano Ezpeleta (Ambassador) 


Poland: B. Polak (Consul General, Sydney) 
Ponuaale Dr. Jose Edwards de Mello 
Gouveia 


Republic of Ireland: Dr. Eoin MacWhite 
(Ambassador) 

Republic of South Africa: J. C. Maree 
(Ambassador) 

Spain: Ramon de la Riva Gamba (Consul 
General, Sydney) 

Sweden: Gosta af Petersens (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: E. von Graffenried (Ambassa- 


or) 
Thailand: 


Police Major-General Chan 
Ansuchote (Ambassador) 
United Arabic Republic: El-Sayed N. 


Abdel-Hamid (Ambassador) 

United States: E. Clark (Ambassador) 

Uruguay: Dr. Carlos Perez del Castillo 
(Chargé d’Affaires, a.i.) 

U.S.S.R.: V. A. Loginov (Ambassador) 

Vietnam (South): Nguyen Van Hieu (Ambas- 
sador) 

Yugoslavia: D. Popovic (Consul General, 
Sydney) 


STATES OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND AUSTRALIAN TERRITORIES 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


The State of New South Wales lies on the eastern (Pacific) coast of Australia, 
almost entirely between the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude. To the 
south it is separated from Victoria by the Murray River, but the boundary with 
South Australia to the west and the greater part of that with Queensland to the 
north is an artificial straight line on the map. _ 

The area of New South Wales (inclusive of a dependency, Lord Howe Island, 
five square miles, but exclusive of the Australian Capital Territory, 910 square 
miles) is 309,433 square miles, a little over two and a half times that of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The estimated population as at 30th June 1964 was 
4,116,706 of whom an estimated 2,300,100 lived in Sydney, the State capital. 
HISTORY 

The name New South Wales was given to the eastern part of Australia on its 
discovery by Captain Cook in 1770, but the first settlement was not formed 
until 1788, at Sydney under Captain Phillip. 

For further information about New South Wales see the Official Year Book of New South Wales. 
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Settlement for a time was slow, because a passage over the Blue Mountains, 
giving access to the interior plains, was not discovered until 1813. In 1828 the 
total population was only 36,598, but the discovery of gold in 1851 attracted many 
settlers. Responsible Government was established in 1856. In 1901 the Colony 
of New South Wales federated with the Colonies of Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania to form the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution Act of 1902 (No. 32 of 1902) provides that the Legislature 
of New South Wales ‘shall, subject to the provisions of the Commonwealth of 
Australia Constitution Act, have power to make laws for the peace, welfare and 
good government of New South Wales in all cases whatsoever’. The Legislature 
consists of the Crown and two Houses; the Legislative Council and the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

The Governor is the local representative of the Crown. His functions are 
defined partly by statutes and partly by Letters Patent and Instructions to the 
Governor issued under the Royal Sign Manual. He acts on the advice of the 
Executive Council or of a Minister of the Crown, except in limited spheres where 
he possesses discretionary power, e.g. in regard to the dissolution of Parliament. 

The Executive Council consists of members of the Ministry formed by the 
leader of the dominant party in the Legislative Assembly, and the Governor 
presides over its deliberations. 

In compliance with a referendum assented to in May 1933, the Legislative 
Council was reconstituted on 23rd April 1934. The new House consisted of sixty 
members, elected by the combined vote of members of the existing Legislative 
Council and Legislative Assembly, provision being made for the retirement of 
fifteen members in rotation every three years, and the members being therefore 
initially elected in groups for three, six, nine and twelve years respectively. 

The Legislative Assembly consists of ninety-four members elected under a 
system of universal adult suffrage for up to three years. By Act No. 33 of 1950 
any bill prolonging the life of the Assembly beyond the period of three years 
cannot be presented for the Royal Assent until it has been approved by a referen- 
dum. The Act also provides that any bill repealing or amending its provisions 
similarly requires approval by referendum. Any person enrolled as an elector 
may be elected to the Assembly, except members of the Legislative Council or 
of the Federal Legislature. Bills appropriating money or imposing taxation and 
bills affecting the Assembly itself must originate in the Assembly, and by its 
power over supply this House controls the Executive. 

Adult British subjects, men and women, are qualified for enrolment as electors 
when they have resided in the Commonwealth for a period of six months, in the 
State for three months, and in any sub-division of an electoral district for one 
month preceding the date of claim for enrolment. Since 1894 each elector has 
been entitled to one vote only, and voting has been compulsory since 1928. 

The electoral law provides that electorates are to be redistributed whenever 
directed by the Governor. In the event of there being no direction by the Gover- 
nor, a distribution must take place on the expiration of five years from the date 
of the last redistribution. The redistribution is made by the Electoral Districts 
Commissioners, who may make use of the services of any of the officers and 
employees of the Public Service. 
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GOVERNMENT 


At the election in May 1965 the Liberal Party secured 31 seats, the Country 
Party 16, the Labour Party 45, and seats were gained by two Independents. The 
Government was formed by a coalition of the Liberal and Country Parties. 


ADMINISTRATOR 
His Excellency the Hon. Sir Kenneth Whistler Street, KCMG, K St J 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier and Treasurer: The Hon. Robin William Askin, MLA 
Deputy Premier and Minister for Education and Science: 
The Hon. Charles Benjamin Cutler, ED, MLA 
Minister for Labour and Industry, Chief Secretary and Minister for Tourist Activities: 
The Hon. Eric Archibald Willis, BA, MLA 
Minister for Child Welfare and Social Welfare, Advisory Minister for Transport and 
Vice-President of the Executive Council: The Hon. Arthur Dalgety Bridges, MLC 
Minister for Agriculture: The Hon. William Adolphus Chaffey, MLA 
Attorney-General: The Hon. Kenneth Malcolm McCaw, MLA 
Minister for Local Government and Highways: The Hon. Philip Henry Morton, MLA 
Minister for Public Works: The Hon. Davis Hughes, MLA 
Minister for Transport: The Hon. Milton Arthur Morris, MLA 
Minister for Decentralisation and Development: 
The Hon. John Bryan Munro Fuller, MLc 
Minister for Lands and Mines: The Hon. Thomas Lancelot Lewis, MLA 
Minister for Conservation: The Hon. Jack Gordon Beale, MLA 
Minister for Housing and Co-operative Societies: 
The Hon. Stanley Tunstall Stephens, MLA 
Minister of Justice: The Hon. John Clarkson Maddison, BA, LL B, MLA 
Minister for Health: The Hon. Arnold Henry Jago, MLA 
Assistant Minister for Education: The Hon. Wallace Clyde Fife, MLA 


OPPOSITION 
Leader of the Opposition: J. B. Renshaw, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: The Hon. W. E. Dickson, MLC 
Chairman of Committees: The Hon. E. G. Wright, MLc 
Clerk: Major-General J. Stevenson, CBE, DSO, ED 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. Kevin Ellis, LL B, B Ec, MLA 
Deputy ahearet and Chairman of Committees: G. R. Crawford, DCM, MLA 
erk of the Legislative Assembly: A. Pickering, CBE, M EC 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: The Hon. L. J. Herron, cmc 


Puisne Judges 
Hon. B. Sugerman Hon. B. P. Macfarlan, oBE 
Hon. J. H. McClemens Hon. G. Wallace 
Hon. C. McLelland Hon. K. S. Jacobs 
Hon. A. R. Richardson Hon. J. H. F. Nagle 
Hon. R. Le G. Brereton Hon. R. L. Taylor 
Hon. H. Maguire Hon. A. R. Moffitt 
Hon. F. G. Myers Hon. D. M. Selby, Ep 
Hon. C. A. Walsh Hon. K. W. Asprey 
Hon. M. F. Hardie Hon. C. E. Begg 
Hon. J. K. Manning Hon. P. H. Allen 
Hon. W. H. Collins Hon. J. O’Brien 
Hon. R. Else- Mitchell Hon. S. Isaacs 


This island lies 436 miles north-east from Sydney. Its area is five square miles 
and population 200. For purposes of representation in Parliament it is included 
in one of the Sydney electorates. A Board of Control under the Chief Secretary’s 
Department, Sydney, administers the island. 
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VICTORIA 


Victoria is situated at the south-east of the continent of Australia, and lies 
between the 34th and 39th parallels of S. latitude. The area is 87,884 square 
miles. The estimated population as at 31st December 1964 was 3,161,537 and 
for the capital, Melbourne, 2,003,100 (at 30th June 1964). 

The other principal urban areas in Victoria are Geelong (pop. 96,510), Ballarat 
(pop. 56,550) and Bendigo (pop. 41,610). Principal seaports are Melbourne and 
Geelong. There is an international airport at Essendon, about six miles from 
Melbourne. 

The principal products are wool, cereals, dairy products, meat, fruits (fresh, 
canned and dried) and a wide range of manufactured goods. 


HISTORY 

It is believed that the first Europeans to sight the Victorian coast were Captain 
Cook and the crew of His Majesty’s ship ‘Endeavour’. The first permanent 
settlement was formed at Portland in 1834 by Edward Henty from Van Diemen’s 
Land (Tasmania). Melbourne, later to be the capital, was founded at the northern 
end of Port Phillip Bay in 1835. 

In 1851 the District of Port Phillip, which had previously formed part of 
New South Wales, was separated from that State by an Act of the Parliament 
at Westminster and became a separate Colony under the name of Victoria 
with a Legislative Council of its own. 

Shortly afterwards, rich deposits of gold were discovered in Victoria which 
led to a great influx of population. 


PRESENT CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution Act (13 & 14 Vict. c. 59. s.32) was assented to by Her 
Majesty in Council, pursuant to the provisions of Statute 18 & 19 Vict. c. 55.s. 1, 
on 2ist July 1855 and was proclaimed and came into operation on 23rd 
November 1855. It is generally referred to as Schedule (1) of the Imperial Act 
18 & 19 Vict. c. 55. 

Under the Constitution the Parliament of Victoria comprises a Legislative 
Council, or Upper House, and a Legislative Assembly, or Lower House. It 
has power to alter the Constitution in any way. The Constitution Act Amend- 
ment Act 1958 dated 30th September 1958 (Government of Victoria) consolidated 
previous amending Acts and consolidated the law relating to the amendment of 
the Constitution. There have been further amendments between 1958 and 1965. 

At the present time the Legislative Council consists of 34 members elected for 
17 provinces and the Legislative Assembly consists of 66 members elected for 
66 electoral districts. 

One of the two members of the Legislative Council returned for each province 
retires in rotation at three-yearly intervals so that the tenure of office of each is 
ordinarily six years. 

The duration of the Assembly and the tenure of office of its members is ordi- 
narily three: years but it may be dissolved by the Governor in accordance with 
Parliamentary convention at any time. 

Persons over 21 years of age of either sex are eligible to vote at both Council 
and Assembly elections. Voting was made compulsory at Assembly elections in 
1926 and at Council elections in 1935. At elections each elector has only one 
vote. 


For further information about Victoria see the Victorian Year Book 
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Under the Constitution the ultimate executive power is vested in the Crown 
and is exercised by the Governor as the Queen’s representative. 

As the Queen’s representative the Governor summons and prorogues Parlia- 
ment, gives Assent to Bills which have passed all stages in Parliament, with the 
exception of those required to be specially reserved for the Royal Assent, and 
exercises the Royal prerogative of mercy. 

The Governor, upon the advice of the Executive Council, also exercises many 
powers conferred by numerous Victorian Statutes. 

The Executive Council is a body created under the Governor’s Instructions 
which in practice gives formal effect to Cabinet and ministerial decisions. There 
are at present 15 Ministers of the Crown, who are the only active members of 
the Executive Council. 


GOVERNMENT 


At the Assembly election in July 1964 the Liberal Party secured 38 seats, the 
Labour Party 18 seats and the Country Party 10 seats. The evn in 
power is a Liberal Party Government. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Major-General Sir Rohan Delacombe, KCMG, KBE, CB, DSO 


CABINET 


Premier and Treasurer: Hon. H. E. Bolte, MLA 
Chief Secretary and Attorney-General: Hon. A. G. Rylah, CMG, ED, MLA 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. G. L. Chandler, CMG, MLC 
Minister of Housing, and Minister of Forests: Hon. L. H. S. Thompson, MLC 
Minister of Education: Hon. J. S. Bloomfield, MLA 
Minister of Labour and Industry, and Minister of Electrical Undertakings: 
Hon. G. O. Reid, MLA 
Minister of Public Works: Hon. M. V. Porter, MLA 
Minister of Health: Hon. R. W. Mack, MIC 
Minister of Transport: Hon. E. R. Meagher, MBE, ED, MLA 
Minister for Local Government: Hon. R. J. Hamer, ED, MLC 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Soldier Settlement and Minister for Conservation: 
Hon. J. C. M. Balfour, MLA 
Minister of Water Supply and Minister of Mines: Hon. T. A. Darcy, MLA 
Assistant Minister of Education: The Hon. J. F. Rossiter, MLA 
Minister of Immigration: The Hon. V. F. Wilcox, MLA 
Minister of State Development: Hon. V. O. Dickie, MLC 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Cabinet: J. W. Manson, MLA 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Hon. C. P. Stoneham, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: Hon. Sir Gordon McArthur, MLC 
Chairman of Committees: Hon. W. R. Garrett, AFC, AEA, MLC 
Clerk of the Legislative Council: L. G. McDonald 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. Sir William McDonald, MLA 
Chairman of Committees: J. A. Rafferty, MLA 
The Clerk of Parliaments and Clerk of the Legislative Assembly: J. A. Robertson, 3P 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Sir Henry Winneke, OBE, Qc 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. Sir Norman O’Bryan Hon. A. D. G. Adam 
Hon. Sir John Barry Hon. D. M. Little 
Hon. Sir Reginald Sholl Hon. U. G. J. Gowans 
Hon. T. W. Smith . Hon. O. J. Gillard 
Hon. E. H. Hudson Hon. J. E. Starke 
Hon. R. V. Monahan Hon. E. H. E. Barber 


Hon. G. A. Pape 
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QUEENSLAND 


Situated within the parallels of 10 and 29 degrees S. latitude and the meridians 
of 138 and 154 degrees E. longitude the State of Queensland occupies an area of 
667,000 square miles (being more than equal to the combined areas of France, 
Germany, Italy and the British Isles). The breadth of the territory near the 
southern boundary is about 900 miles. As at 31st December 1964 the estimated 
population was 1,595,000 of whom 664,000 resided in the State capital, Brisbane. 
The population of controlled and non-controlled aboriginals, half-bloods, and 
Torres Strait Islanders in Queensland is approximately 50,000, of whom 21,150 
have full citizenship rights. 


HISTORY 

Captain Cook discovered Moreton Bay in 1770, but the Brisbane River, run- 
ning into it, was not located until 1823. The Moreton Bay Settlement was formed 
in New South Wales in 1824. The Darling Downs were explored in 1827 and 
squatters began to settle there soon afterwards. The territory was not, however, 
thrown open to colonization until 1842. It was separated from New South Wales 
in 1859, to become a separate Colony with about 25,000 inhabitants. It received 
responsible government at the same time. 


CONSTITUTION 

The constitution is regulated by the Letters Patent of 6th June 1859 and 
Queensland Act 31, Vict. No. 38. The legislature consists of one House, the 
Legislative Assembly, the members of which are elected (since 1905) by male and 
female adult franchise on residential qualifications only (three months’ continuous 
residence in the State, and six months’ within the Commonwealth). By the Elec- 
toral Districts Act of 1958 the State is divided into 78 districts, each returning 
one member. It is compulsory for all duly qualified persons to vote at State and 
Local Authority Elections. 

The Upper House, or Legislative Council, was abolished by an Act passed in 
1922 (12 Geo. V. c. 32). Its members were nominated by the Governor-in-Council 
and held office for life. 


GOVERNMENT 

Following the 1963 Election the Country Party holds 26 seats, the Liberal 
Party 20 seats, the Australian Labour Party 26 seats, the Queensland Labour 
Party 1 seat and Independents 5 seats. The Country and Liberal Parties, with a 
total of 46 seats, form a coalition Government. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Colonel Sir Henry Abel Smith, KCMG, KCVO, DSO, LLD 


MINISTRY 
Premier and Minister for State Development: Hon. G. F. R. Nicklin, MM, LL D, MLA 
Treasurer: Hon. T. A. Hiley, MCOM, MLA, FCA (AUST) 
Minister for Education: Hon. J. C. A. Pizzey, BA, DIP ED, LL D, MLA 
Minister for Transport: Hon. G. W. W. Chalk, MLA 
Minister for Lands: Hon. A. R. Fletcher, MLA 
Minister for Local Government and Conservation: Hon. H. Richter, MLA 

Minister for Industrial Development: Hon. A. T. Dewar, MLA 
Minister for Primary Industries: Hon. J. A. Row, MLA 

Minister for Works and Housing: Hon. J. Bjelke-Petersen, MLA 

Minister for Justice and Attorney-General: Dr. the Hon. P. R. Delamothe, oBeE, 
MB, BS, MLA 
Minister for Health: Hon. S. D. Tooth, MLA 
Minister for Labour and Industry: Hon. J. D. Herbert, MLA 
Minister for Mines and Main Roads: Hon. R. E. Camm, MLA 


For further information about Queensland see the Official Year Book of Queensland 
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LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
J. E. Duggan, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: The Hon. D. E. Nicholson, MLA 
Chairman of Committees: K. W. Hooper, MLA 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Alan James Mansfield, KCMG, LLB 
Senior Puisne Judge: The Hon. J. A. Sheehy 


Puisne Judges: 


The Hon. W. G. Mack The Hon. R. W. Skerman 
The Hon. M. Hanger The Hon. G. L. Hart 
The Hon. C. G. Wanstall The Hon. G. A. G. Lucas 
The Hon. N. S. Stable The Hon. J. A. Douglas 
The Hon. H. T. Gibbs The Hon. D. M. Campbell 
DISTRICT COURT 
Judges: 

D. G. Andrews (Chairman) R. F. Carter 

R. F. J. Cormack G. Seaman 

W. M. Grant-Taylor E. J. Moynahan 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


South Australia consists of that portion of Australia bounded on the east by 
the 141st meridian of East longitude, on the north by the 26th parallel of South 
latitude, on the west by the 129th meridian of East longitude, and on the south 
by the Southern Ocean. The northern boundary is therefore approximately 
746 miles long, while the distance from north to south varies from 391 miles near 
the western extremity to approximately 823 miles near the eastern boundary. 
Excluding minor indentations, the coast line runs for 1,540 miles. The total area 
of the State is approximately 380,070 square miles, of which roughly 23,300 
square miles are closely settled (principally near the coast), while 218,300 square 
miles are under sparse occupation, mainly pastoral. The State was constituted a 
British colony by Act of Parliament 4 and 5 William IV, Cap. 95, under the 
designation of South Australia, the western boundary then being defined as the 
132nd meridian of East longitude. In 1861 the boundary of South Australia on 
the western side was extended to the 129th meridian of East longitude by Act 24 
and 25 Vict. Cap. 44. 

The country known as the Northern Territory from the 26th parallel of south 
latitude to the Indian Ocean, between the 129th and 138th meridians of East 
longitude, was annexed to South Australia in 1863 by Letters Patent, but on Ist 
January 1911 this portion of the State was taken over by the Commonwealth 
of Australia. 

All the adjacent islands on the south coast, including Kangaroo Island with 
an area of 1,700 square miles, are included in the State. 

The estimated population of the State at 30th June 1964 was 1,031,619 of 
whom 607,800 lived in Adelaide, the capital. Approximate populations of the 
larger country centres were Salisbury-Elizabeth 47,300, Mount Gambier 17,000, 
Port Pirie 15,400, Whyalla 17,700, Port Augusta 10,200, Port Lincoln 8,200, 
Gawler 7,700, Murray Bridge 6,300 and Renmark 6,200. 


For further information about South Australia see The Statesman’s Pocket Year Book of 
South Australia 
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The major seaports are Port Adelaide on St. Vincent Gulf, and Whyalla, Port 
Pirie and Port Lincoln, all on Spencer Gulf. Adelaide Airport, located about five 
miles west of the centre of the city, is the main commercial airport while the main 
military airport is Edinburgh, near Salisbury, about fifteen miles north of 
Adelaide. 

Principal primary products are wool, wheat, barley, oats, grapes. oranges, 
apples and pears, apricots and peaches. The approximate livestock population is 
sheep 16,400,000, cattle for meat production 424,000, cattle for milk production 
270,000, and pigs 153,000. 

The principal items of factory production, mainly concentrated in Adelaide 
and the near satellite town of Elizabeth, are motor vehicle panels and bodies, 
household electrical applicances, ferrous pipes and tubes and agricultural 
machinery. 

Electricity generated during 1963-64 by the main power-stations at Osborne, 
on the outskirts of Adelaide, and Port Augusta amounted to 435 million kilowatt 
hours and 1,827 million kilowatt hours respectively. Construction of a major 
power station on Torrens Island began in 1964. 

The power station at Port Augusta, at the head of Spencer Gulf, was designed 
to utilize low-grade coal mined by open cut at Leigh Creek, approximately 
160 miles north of Port Augusta and 360 miles north of Adelaide. 

At Whyalla a shipyard has facilities for building vessels of 47,000 tons while 
a blast furnace produces pig-iron from iron ore which is obtained from the 
substantial ore deposits in the nearby Middleback Ranges. A steel mill, in- 
cluding a basic oxygen-making plant, was opened in 1965. 

Extensive radiata pine plantations in the south-east of the State support 
sawmilling and paper-pulp industries. A State-owned sawmill at Mt. Gambier 
is the largest in Australia and one of the largest in the southern hemisphere, 
having an annual intake of 50,000,000 super feet of logs. 


HISTORY 


The south coast was explored by Flinders in 1802 and in 1830 Captain Charles 
Sturt navigated the River Murray from its junction with the Murrumbidgee to 
its mouth. 

The colony of South Australia was founded under Act of Parliament, 4 and 5 
William IV Cap. 95, ona scheme of colonization expounded by Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield. The general principle, as set out in the Ripon Regulations, was that 
the Government should sell colonial lands and use the proceeds for emigration 
to the colony, and that Britain should later grant some measure of self-govern- 
ment. Under the Foundation Act the control was divided between the Colonial 
Office and a Board of Commissioners for Land Sales and Emigration. The 
Board of Commissioners was wound up in 1841, and in 1842 a nominated 
Legislative Council was set up. Responsible government was established in 
1856. 

The task of choosing the site for the first settlement in the colony was en- 
trusted to Colonel William Light. After landing on Kangaroo Island he rejected 
this site, Port Lincoln and the eastern shore of Spencer Gulf, in favour of the 
east coast of St. Vincent Gulf where he surveyed the present site of Adelaide 
on the coastal plains at the foot of the Mount Lofty Ranges. The colony 
was proclaimed by Governor Hindmarsh at Glenelg on the 28th December 
1836. 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Parliament of South Australia consists of a Legislative Council and a 
House of Assembly, created by South Australia Act No. 2 of 1855-56, which was 
proclaimed on 24th October 1856. This Act, commonly called the Constitution 
Act, was passed by virtue of Imperial Act 13 and 14 Vict. Cap. 59. 

The Legislative Council and House of Assembly as originally constituted con- 
sisted of eighteen and thirty-six members respectively. By South Australia Act 
No. 27 of 1875 the House of Assembly was increased to forty-six members, 
representing twenty-two electoral districts. By Act No. 236 of 1881 six members 
were added to the Legislative Council, and the colony was divided into four 
electoral districts for the purpose of Council elections. In 1882 the House of 
Assembly was further increased to fifty-two members, representing twenty-six 
electoral districts. By Act 779 of 1901 the number of members was reduced to 
eighteen in the Legislative Council and forty-two (representing thirteen districts) 
in the House of Assembly. By Act 1148 of 1913 the Assembly districts were 
increased to nineteen, returning forty-six members. Act 2336 of 1936 divided the 
State into thirty-nine electoral districts, each returning one memter. Elections 
are conducted by preferential ballot and since 1942 voting at elections has been 
compulsory. Each of the five electoral districts of the Legislative Council returns 
four members for six years, two of those members being elected every three 
years (section 10 of Act 959 of 1908 and section 15 of Act 1148 of 1913). 

Judges, Ministers of Religion, Members of either House of the Commonwealth 
Parliament and persons holding an office of profit under the Crown, are ineligible 
for membership of either House of the South Australian Parliament. Qualifica- 
tions for a Member of the Legislative Council are that he or she shall have 
attained the age of 30 years, be a British subject, and have resided in the State 
for three years. An elector for the Legislative Council must be 21 years of age, 
be a natural-born or naturalized British subject, have resided in South Australia 
for at least six months, and, in addition, possess certain property or war service 
qualifications specified in the Constitution Act. 

The House of Assembly is elected for a term of three years but may be dis- 
solved earlier by the Governor. Any person who is qualified and entitled to be 
registered as an elector for the House of Assembly is eligible for membership of 
it, provided he or she is not disqualified by holding one of the offices mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. The qualifications of an elector for the House of 
Assembly are that he or she be at least 21 years of age and a natural-born or 
naturalized British subject and have resided in Australia for six months, in South 
Australia for three months, and in the subdivision for one month. 

The franchise for both Houses was extended to adult women by Act 613 of 1894. 
South Australia was the first Australian State to extend the franchise to adult 
women. 

GOVERNMENT 

As a result of the 1965 general election, the Liberal Government was defeated 
and was replaced by the Australian Labour Party. (This was the first Labour 
Government since 1933.) In the House of Assembly Labour now hold 21 seats, 
Liberal 17 and Independent 1. In the Legislative Council the Liberal Country 
League has 16 seats and the Australian Labour Party 4. 

The Cabinet consists of eight Ministers (members of the Legislature) who are 
ex officio members of the Executive Council which consists of Governor and 
Ministers. | 
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GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Lieutenant-Genera! Sir Edric Montague Bastyan, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB 


THE MINISTRY 


Premier, Treasurer, Minister of Immigration and Minister of Housing: 
Hon. F. H. Walsh, mp 
Chief Secretary and Minister of Health: Hon. A. J. Shard, MLc 
Minister of Works, Minister of Marine: Hon. C. D. Hutchens, mp 
Attorney-General, Minister of Aboriginal Affairs and Minister of Social Welfare: 
Hon. D. A. Dunstan, LL B, MP 
Minister of Education: Hon. R. R. Loveday, mp 
Minister of Local Government, Minister of Roads and Minister of Mines: 
Hon. S. C. Bevan, MLC 
Minister of Labour and Industry, Minister of Transport: Hon. A. F. Kneebone 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Repatriation, Minister of Irrigation, Minister of 
Agriculture and Minister of Forests: Hon. G. A. Bywaters, MP 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
Hon. Sir Thomas Playfor, GCMG, MP 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: Hon. L. H. Densley, MLc 
Clerk of Parliaments and Clerk of Legislative Council: I. J. Ball 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. L. G. Riches, mp 
Chairman of Committees: S. J. Lawn, Mp 
Clerk of Assembly: G. D. Combe, mc 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice and Judge of the Vice-Admiralty Court: Hon. Sir Mellis Napier, KCMG 


Judges: 
Hon. Sir Herbert Mayo Hon. D. S. Hogarth 
Hon. R. R. St. C. Chamberlain Hon. C. H. Bright 
Hon. J. L. Travers 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


Western Australia comprises nearly one-third of the Australian continent. The 
total area is 975,920 square miles (over one-fourth the area of Europe). The 
population of the State at 31st December 1964 was 799,626, of whom an esti- 
mated 465,000 lived in the Metropolitan Area. Perth, the capital city, is situated 
on the Swan River, twelve miles from the river mouth at Fremantle, the State’s 
principal port. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION 


The first authentic record of European explorers visiting any portion of Western 
Australia is in 1616. In 1791 Vancouver, in the Discovery, took formal possession 
of the country about King George Sound. In 1826 a small settlement, subsequently 
named Albany, was formed on King George Sound. 

- In 1829 Captain Fremantle took formal possession of the territory, and in the 
same year Captain Stirling founded the Swan River Settlement and the towns of 
Perth and Fremantle and was appointed Lieutenant-Governor. 

In 1870 a ‘Representative’ constitution was established by Imperial Act 33 
Vict. Cap. 13. The Governor was assisted by an Executive Council composed 
of the principal officers of the Government and two unofficial members appointed 
by him. There was also a Legislative Council, consisting then of three official 
members of the Executive Council, three unofficial nominees of the Governor 
and twelve elected members. 


For further information about Western pusiens see the Official Year Book of Western 
ustralia 
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Responsible government was granted to Western Australia in 1890 (53 and 54 
Vict. Cap. 26). 

The Legislature consists of two Houses: the Legislative Council, of 30 members, 
and the Legislative Assembly, of 50 members. The members of both Houses are 
elected. By an amendment in 1936 of the Electoral Act voting for the Legislative 
Assembly is compulsory, and in December 1964 voting for the Legislative 
Council was also made compulsory. 


GOVERNMENT 


The Liberal and Country League and the Country Party Coalition Govern- 
ment has been in office since 1959. At the elections in February 1965 the 
Government was returned with an increased majority. The Liberal and Country 
League secured 21 seats; Country Party eight seats; and the Labour Party 
21 seats. 


; GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Major-General Sir Douglas Kendrew, KCMG, CB, CBE, DSO 


CABINET 
Premier, Treasurer and Minister for Tourists: Hon. D. Brand, MLA 
Deputy Premier and Minister for Agriculture and Electricity: Hon. C. D. Nalder, MLA 
Minister for Industrial Development, Railways and the North-West: 
Hon. C. W. M. Court, OBE, MLA 
Minister for Education and Native Welfare: Hon. E. H. M. Lewis, MLA 
Minister for Works and Water Supplies: Hon. R. Hutchinson, DFC, MLA 
Minister for Mines and Justice, and Leader of the Government in the Legislative Council: 
Hon. A. F. Griffith, MLC 
Minister for Lands, Forests and Immigration: Hon. W. S. Bovell, MLA 
Minister for Health, Fisheries and Fauna: G. C. Mackinnon, MLC 
Minister for Local Government, Town Planning and Child Welfare: 
Hon. L. A. Logan, MLC 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Police and Traffic: Hon. J. F. Craig, MLA 
Minister for Housing and Labour: Hon. D. H. O’Neil, MLA 
Minister for Transport: Hon. R. J. O’Connor, MLA 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Hon. A. R. G. Hawke, MLA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: Hon. L. C. Diver, MLC 
Chairman of Committees: Hon. N. E. Baxter, MLC 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. J. M. Hearman, MLA 
Chairman of Committees: I. W. Manning, MLA 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Sir Albert Wolff, KCMG 
Puisne Judges: 


Hon. Sir Lawrence Jackson Hon. G. B. D’Arcy 

Hon. J. E. Virtue Hon. J. Hale 

Hon. R. V. Nevile Hon. O. J. Negus 
TASMANIA 


Tasmania, the smallest State of the Australian Commonwealth, is an island at 
the southern extremity of the continent of Australia, from which it is divided by 
Bass Strait, 140 miles wide. The area is 26,215 square miles. 


For further information about Tasmania see Walch’s Tasmanian Almanac 
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The population of the State at 30th June 1964 was 364,566. 

Principal centres, with population figures as at 30th June 1964, are the capital, 
Hobart 122,949; Launceston 59,190; Burnie 14,820; Devonport 13,890. 

Main seaports are Hobart, Launceston, Beauty Point, Burnie and Devonport. 
Principal airports are Hobart, Launceston, Devonport and Wynyard. 

The principal products of Tasmania are timber, newsprint, zinc, confectionery, 
calcium-carbide, apples, canned fruits, hand-tools, wool and textiles from 
Hobart; aluminium, ferro-alloys, fruit, wool, textiles and meat from Launceston ; 
butter, potatoes, paper pulp and timber from Burnie, and textiles, frozen foods, 
paper products, potatoes and dairy products from Devonport. 


MACQUARIE ISLAND 

Macquarie Island lies some 1,000 miles to the south-east of Tasmania and has 
been a dependency of Tasmania since the 19th century. The island is without 
permanent inhabitants, but a base for meteorological and other research has 
been maintained there since 1948. 


HISTORY 

Tasmania was discovered in 1642 by the Dutch navigator, Abel Jan Tasman, 
and by him named Van Diemen’s Land, the name by which it was known down 
to 1856. It was formally taken possession of by England in 1803 and made 
auxiliary to the settlement at Botany Bay, from which it was separated in 18235. 

The name of the island was officially changed to Tasmania by proclamation 
from the 1st January 1856 in accordance with Her Majesty’s Order in Council 
dated 21st July 1855. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1851 a partly elective legislature was inaugurated and responsible govern- 
ment was introduced in 1856. The colony entered the Australian Common- 
wealth Federation in 1901. 


CONSTITUTION 

The main lines of the present Constitution were laid down by a local Act 
in 1855. These have been amended from time to time and modified by 
Federation. 

The State Executive Authority is vested in a Governor appointed by the 
Crown, aided by an Executive Council of Ministers responsible to the Legis- 
lature. 

Parliament consists of two elected Houses. The Legislative Council of 19 
members is elected by owners of freehold estate, occupiers of property and the 
spouse of any owner or occupier of property. In addition the franchise is granted 
to university graduates, officiating ministers of religion, and ex-members of 
the Australian Imperial Forces who served outside Tasmania. Three members 
retire annually except that in each sixth successive year from 1953 onwards 
four members retire. The Council cannot be dissolved as a whole. The 
House of Assembly is elected on adult suffrage for a maximum of five 
years. The House consists of 35 members returned for five seven-member 
constituencies, which are the same as the Commonwealth electoral divisions. 
The system of voting is substantially the Hare-Clark system of single transferable 
vote, with obligations to record at least three preferences. After an earlier 
partial trial, it was applied to the whole State in 1909, and all subsequent 
general elections have been held under it. 
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The power of the Upper House to amend Money Bills sent up from the 
Assembly has always been a matter of some doubt, and at the end of 1924 was 
successfully challenged by the House of Assembly in respect both of the 
Appropriation Bill and of an Income Tax Bill. The controversy on the subject 
was in 1926 settled by a compromise, by which the Upper House gave up any 
claim to amend the Appropriation Bill or bills imposing a rate of income tax, 
but maintained full powers of amendment of other Money Bills. 

Voting is compulsory at elections for both Houses of the State Parliament. 


GOVERNMENT 


At the election in May 1964 the Labour Party secured 19 seats and the Liberal 
Party 16 seats. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Gairdner, KCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB 


MINISTRY 


Premier, Treasurer, Minister for Mines, and Hydro-Electric Commission: 
The Hon. E. E. Reece, MHA 
Deputy Premier, Attorney-General and Minister for Industrial Development: 
The Hon. R. F. Fagan, LLB, MHA 
Chief Secretary: The Hon. B. K. Miller, MLC 
Minister for Agriculture and Fisheries: The Hon. A. C. Atkins, MHA 
Minister for Education: The Hon. W. A. Neilson, MHA 
Minister for Lands and Works: The Hon. D. A. Cashion, MHA 
Minister for Housing: The Hon. S. V. Ward, MHA 
Minister for Transport: The Hon. H. J. McLoughlin, MHA 
Minister for Health: The Hon. M. G. Everett, MHA 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
Hon. W. A. Bethune, MHA 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


President: The Hon. Sir Henry Baker, KCMG, DSO, LLM, MLC 
Clerk of the Council: E. C. Briggs 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: Hon. J. L. Madden 
Chairman oF Committees: L. E. A. Costello, MHA 
Clerk of the House: C. K. Murphy, CBE 
SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: Hon. Sir Stanley C. Burbury, KBE 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. M. G. Gibson Hon. G. H. Crawford 
Hon. M. P. Crisp Hon. F. M. Neasey 


THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL TERRITORY 


The Australian Capital Territory has an area of 910 square miles and is situated 
in an area formerly part of southern New South Wales. The population of the 
A.C.T. at the 1961 census was 58,828 and the estimated population at 30th June 
1964 was 80,413. The Federal Capital of the Commonwealth of Australia, 
Canberra, is situated in the Territory. 


HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Section 125 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, 1900, provided that the 
seat of Government of the Commonwealth should be determined by the Parlia- 
ment and should be within Commonwealth Territory. The site for the Territory 
was chosen in 1908, and the agreement between the Commonwealth and New 
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South Wales concerning the site was ratified by the Commonwealth Seat of 
Government Acceptance Act, 1909, and the State Seat of Government Surrender 
Act, 1909. The Territory became vested in the Commonwealth on Ist January 
1911. There is no local or municipal government in the Territory; there is an 
Australian Capital Territory Advisory Council constituted to advise the Minister 
for the Interior, who administers the Territory, on matters affecting the Territory. 
The Advisory Council does not have executive or administrative powers. 

The people of Canberra are represented in the Commonwealth Parliament by 
a Member of the House of Representatives who has voting rights which are 
limited to matters relating solely to the Territory; however, the Member has 
the right to speak on any matter. 

The Nationa] Capital Development Commission was set up in 1958 to under- 
take and carry out the planning, development and construction of the city of 
Canberra as the national capital of the Commonwealth. 

Canberra, as the Federal Capital, is the location of Parliament, most of the 
offices of executive Government and most of the diplomatic missions of other 
countries. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY OF AUSTRALIA 


The Territory consists of that part of the Australian mainland lying to the north 
of latitude 26° S. (the northern border of South Australia) and bounded on the 
west by longitude 129° E. (Western Australia border) and on the east by longitude 
138° E. (Queensland border). The Territory also comprises the adjacent islands 
lying between those longitudes. 

The total area of the Territory is 520,280 square miles, the coastline being 
1,040 miles in length. Darwin is the principal town and the centre of the 
Administration of the Territory, as well as the main port. The estimated popula- 
tion at 30th June 1964 was 15,800. Alice Springs, about 950 miles south of 
Darwin, had a population of 5,897 at 30th June 1964. 

At 30th June 1964 the population of the Territory as a whole was estimated at 
51,600. This total included an estimate of 19,400 aborigines. 

Mining rivals the pastoral industry as the Territory’s chief producer of wealth, 
the latter having been the mainstay of the Territory’s economy for the past 
half-century. Copper is the chief mineral being mined; others are gold, uranium, 
tin, silver, manganese and tungsten. 


HISTORY AND ADMINISTRATION 


_ The first attempt at settlement in northern Australia was made in 1824. In 

1827 a portion of north Australia extending to the border of Western Australia 
was included within New South Wales. In 1862 the western boundary of Queens- 
land was altered by Letters Patent from 141° E. longitude to its present position 
at 138° E. longitude. In 1863 the portion subsequently known as Northern 
Territory was annexed by Letters Patent to the Colony of South Australia. 
However, as from the 1st January 1911, the Territory, with its adjacent islands, 
was transferred to the Commonwealth by the Northern Territory Acceptance 
Act, 1910. One of the conditions of the transfer was that such of the laws of 
South Australia as were applicable to the Territory at the time of transfer were 
to continue in force until such time as they were altered or repealed by or under 
any law of the the Commonwealth. 
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The Northern Territory (Administration) Act, 1910-1962, provides that there 
shall be an Administrator appointed by the Governor-General to administer the 
Territory on behalf of the Commonwealth, subject to any instructions given him 
by the Minister from time to time. 

The Northern Australia Act, 1926, provided for the division of the Territory 
for administrative purposes into North Australia and Central Australia, separated 
by the 20th parallel of S. latitude; however, in 1931 this Act was repealed and as 
from that year the Territory was reunited and administered as before. 

The Legislative Council for the Northern Territory was constituted in 1947 by 
an amendment to the Northern Territory (Administration) Act, with power to 
make ordinances for the peace, order and good government of the Territory, 
subject to assent by either the Administrator or the Governor-General as 
provided in the Act. The Council, which under the 1947 Act consisted of the 
Administrator, seven official members and six elected members representing five 
electorates, was re-constituted under the provisions of the Northern Territory 
(Administration) Act 1959 which came into operation on 4th January 1960. 
The Council now consists of the Administrator, who is president, six official 
members and three non-official members appointed by the Governor-General 
on the nomination of the Administrator, and eight elected members representing 
the electorates of Alice Springs, Arnhem, Barkly, Elsey, Fannie Bay, Nightcliff, 
Port Darwin and Stuart. The official members hold office during the Governor- 
General’s pleasure and the non-official elected members hold office for a term of 
office not exceeding three years. 

Persons who, under Part V of the Northern Territory Electoral Regulations 
made under the Northern Territory Representation Act 1922-1955 and the 
Commonwealth Electoral Act 1918-1955, are qualified to vote at an election for a 
member to represent the Northern Territory in the House of Representatives of 
the Commonwealth Parliament are qualified to vote at an election of a member 
to the Legislative Council. 

By the amendment to the Commonwealth Electoral Act in 1962, Australian 
Aborigines became entitled to vote, and Northern Territory Aborigines exercised 
their right to vote for the first time at the Legislative Council elections in 
December 1962. 

Under the procedures for assent to ordinances, the Administrator or the 
Governor-General (as appropriate) may return ordinances with suggested 
amendments for reconsideration by the Council. Every ordinance, whether 
assented to or disallowed, must be laid before each House of Parliament within 
fifteen sitting days of that House. When assent is withheld from an ordinance, 
the Minister is obliged to lay the reasons before each House as soon as possible, 
but in any case within fifteen sitting days of that House. 

The Northern Territory (Administration) Act also provides for an Adminis- 
trator’s Council consisting of the Administrator, two official members of the 
Legislative Council and three other members, none of whom is an official member 
and at least two of whom are elected members. Each member of the Adminis- 
trator’s Council (other than the Administrator) is appointed by the Minister on 
the nomination of the Administrator and, subject to the Act, holds office during 
the pleasure of the Minister. The Council’s function is to advise the Admini- 
strator on any matters referred to it by the Administrator and on other matters 
as provided in the Ordinances of the Territory. 

The Supreme Court of the Northern Territory is the highest judicial tribunal 
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in the Territory and is the only court possessing jurisdiction over civil and criminal 
matters, and appeals from its judgement may be taken to the Full Court of 
the High Court of Australia. Federal jurisdiction in bankruptcy is exercised 
by the Supreme Court through the Bankruptcy Act 1924-1960. There are 
of course courts of summary jurisdiction and local courts with limited juris- 
diction in civil matters. There are also wardens’ courts constituted by the mining 
laws, and licensing courts having jurisdiction in liquor licensing matters, etc. 

The Welfare Ordinance under which alJl Aborigines, standing in need of special 
care and assistance, were declared to be wards, was repealed by the Social 
Welfare Ordinance in September 1964. This latter ordinance provides generally 
for assistance without control. Other ordinances were also amended removing 
all discrimination in law against Aborigines. The Director of Social Welfare is 
now able to assist any Northern Territory resident who is socially or economi- 
cally in need. 

Most land held from the Crown is held on leasehold, as provided for by the 
Crown Lands, Darwin Town Area Leases, Special Purposes Leases, Church 
Lands Leases and Agricultural Development Leases Ordinances. Provision is 
made for the control of mining, fisheries and pearling. The Director of Animal 
Industry has wide powers in regard to the movements of stock, control of stock 
routes, disease prevention, etc. 

Local government was reconstituted in Darwin on the Ist July 1957, for the 
first time since before the last war. Under the Local Government Ordinance 
1954-1958, the Municipality of Darwin was established with a Council consisting 
of the Mayor and two councillors from each of the six wards into which the 
municipality was divided. The system of wards has now been abolished and 
the Council consists of the Mayor and eight aldermen elected by electors 
of the municipality. The Ordinance also provides for the future establish- 
ment of municipal councils in other towns of the Territory as they show them- 
selves capable of supporting local government. 

By the Status of Darwin Ordinance passed by the Legislative Council in 
January 1959 the municipality of Darwin was constituted a city, the Council of 
the municipality to be known as ‘The Corporation of the City of Darwin’. 


PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION 


The Northern Territory Representation Act 1922-1959 provides for the elec- 
tion of a member for the Territory to the House of Representatives. For some 
years prior to an amendment of the Act in 1959 the member had no vote in the 
House, although he could take part in debates in the House. The amendments 
passed in 1959 now give the member limited voting rights in respect of matters 
which relate solely to the Northern Territory. Where there is a doubt whether 
a matter relates solely to the Territory the House itself may decide the issue 
whether the member may vote on that particular matter. The present member 


is J. N. Nelson, MP. 
Administrator: R. L. Dean 


THE TERRITORY OF ASHMORE AND CARTIER ISLANDS 

By Imperial Order in Council dated the 23rd July 1931 the Ashmore Islands 
(area approximately 60 sq. miles) known as the Middle, East and West Islands, 
and also Cartier Island (area approximately 17 sq. miles), situated in the Indian 
Ocean some 200 miles off the north-western coast of Australia (north of Broome), 
were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. 
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Under the Ashmore and Cartier Islands Acceptance Act 1933, the islands were 
accepted by the Commonwealth under the name of the Territory of Ashmore 
and Cartier Islands as from the 10th May 1934. The islands were intended to 
be administered by the laws of the State of Western Australia but owing to 
some technical difficulties in this regard the islands were annexed to the Northern 
Territory of Australia (by amendment to the Act in 1938) and all the laws of 
the Northern Territory, as far as they are applicable, apply to the Territory of 
Ashmore and Cartier Islands. The islands are uninhabited. 


NORFOLK ISLAND 


Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is situated in latitude 
29° 3’ 30” S. and longitude 167° 57’ 05” E. Its total area is 8,528 acres, the 
island being approximately 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. The coast line is 20 
miles long and its form that of an irregular ellipse. Norfolk Island is of volcanic 
origin and its average elevation is in the vicinity of 350 feet with two peaks rising 
to slightly over 1,000 feet. 

The island was first colonized in 1788 by the establishment of a small penal 
station as a branch settlement of that at Port Jackson, Australia. This existed 
with one short break until 1855. The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having 
become too numerous to subsist on Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to 
Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community numbered 94 males and 100 females 
and were the descendants of the Bounty sailors and Tahitian women. There is 
no indigenous or native population on Norfolk Island and the inhabitants consist 
of the descendants of the Pitcairn islanders and settlers from Australia and New 
Zealand. At 30th June 1963 the population was 853. 

In 1856 Norfolk Island was created a distinct and separate settlement under 
the jurisdiction of the State of New South Wales, and in 1896 it was made a 
dependency of that State. Under the Norfolk Island Act, 1913, it became a 
Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia. It is administered on behalf of the 
Commonwealth Government by an Administrator appointed by the Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth of Australia. The Governor-General may make 
ordinances for the peace, order and good government of Norfolk Island. The 
Norfolk Island Act 1957-1963 provides for the establishment of a Norfolk 
Island Council which has the function of advising the Administrator on any 
matter affecting the peace, order and good government of the Territory. The 
constitution of the Council is provided by Ordinance. Under the Norfolk Island 
Council Ordinance 1960-64 the Council is formed of the Administrator as 
chairman and eight councillors who are elected for terms of two years. The 
first elections for the Council, which was reconstituted in 1964, were held on 


Ist July 1964. 
Administrator: The Hon. R. B. Nott 


THE AUSTRALIAN ANTARCTIC TERRITORY 


By Order in Council of the 7th February 1933 that part of His Majesty’s 
dominions in the Antarctic Seas which comprised all the islands and territories 
other than Adélie Land (which is a French possession occupying an area between 
142° and 136° of E. longitude) which are situated south of the 60th parallel 
of S. latitude and lying between the 160th and 45th meridians of E. longitude 
was placed under the authority of the Commonwealth of Australia. An Act 
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was passed in June 1933 by the Commonwealth Parliament declaring acceptance 
of the territory, by the name of the Australian Antarctic Territory, as a territory 
under the authority of the Commonwealth Government, and the Order in 
Council was brought into operation on the 24th August 1936, by a Proclamation 
issued by the Governor-General on that date. 

The part of Antarctica comprised within the Australian Antarctic Territory is, 
like the rest of the continent, without permanent inhabitants. Its area is estimated 
at 2,333,624 square miles of land and 29,251 square miles of ice shelf. 

In February 1954 a base, named Mawson, was set up in Mac.Robertson Land 
for the conduct of meteorological and other research. A second Antarctic base, 
named Davis, was established in the Vestfold Hills area, some 400 miles east of 
Mawson in January 1957. Early in 1959 Australia assumed custody of the U.S. 
base at Wilkes on Budd Coast. 

Australia is a party to the Antarctic Treaty which was signed in Washington 
on 1st December 1959 and entered into force on 23rd June 1961. 


HEARD ISLAND AND McDONALD ISLANDS 


The Heard Island and McDonald Islands Act 1953-1957 provides for the 
government of these islands as a Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
The islands comprise all the islands and rocks lying within the area bounded 
by the parallels 52° 30’ and 53° South latitude and the meridians 72° and 74° 30’ 
East longitude. They have been administered by the Commonwealth of Australia 
since December 1947 when an Australian station was set up on Heard Island. 
The station has not been manned since March 1955 but Australian expeditions 
have visited the Territory from time to time since then. 


COCOS (KEELING) ISLANDS 


The Cocos (Keeling) Islands, two separate groups of atolls comprising some 27 
small coral islands with a total area of about 54 square miles, are situated in the 
Indian Ocean in latitude 12° 5’ South and longitude 96° 53’ East. They lie some 
1,720 miles north-west of Perth and 2,290 miles almost due west of Darwin, whilst 
Johannesburg is some 3,800 miles distant to the south-west, and Colombo is 
1,400 miles to the north-west of the group. The population of the Territory at 30th 
June 1964 was estimated to be 663 comprising 200 Europeans and 463 Cocos 
Islanders. 

The main islands of the Territory are West Island (the largest, about 6 miles 
from north to south) on which is the aerodrome and most of the European com- 
munity, Home Island, the headquarters of the Clunies Ross Estate and on which 
the Cocos Islanders reside, Direction Island on which is situated the Cable 
Station and also the Department of Civil Aviation Marine Base, and Horsburgh 
Island. North Keeling Island, which forms part of the Territory, lies about 
15 miles to the north of the main group and has no inhabitants. 

The main group of atolls is low-lying, flat and thickly covered by coconut 
palms, and surrounds a lagoon which has a harbour in the northern part but 
which is extremely difficult for navigation.: 

The climate is equable and pleasant, being usually under the influence of the 
south-east trade winds for about three-quarters of the year. However, the winds 
vary at times and meteorological reports from the Territory are particularly 
valuable to those engaged in forecasting for the eastern Indian Ocean. The tem- 
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perature varies between 70° and 90°F., the rainfall is moderate and there are 
occasional violent storms. 

An international airport is established on West Island under the control of 
the Australian Department of Civil Aviation. Qantas Empire Airways operate 
a fortnightly service in either direction between Sydney and Johannesburg, 
via Perth, Cocos and Mauritius. South African Airways also operate a fortnightly 
service in either direction between Johannesburg and Perth via Mauritius and 
Cocos. 

There is a telegraph station administered by the Overseas Telecommunications 
Commission (Australia) on Direction Island. This station is linked by submarine 
cable with Western Australia, Indonesia and Rodriguez Island in the Indian 
Ocean, and signals are automatically relayed at Cocos. The main telegraph 
routes between Australia and the Far East, pass through Cocos on these cables. 


HISTORY 

The islands were discovered in 1609 by Captain William Keeling of the East 
India Company. The islands were uninhabited and remained so until 1826 when 
the first settlement was established on the main atoll by an Englishman, Alexander 
Hare, who quitted the islands in about 1831. In the meantime a second settlement 
was formed on the main atoll by John Clunies Ross, a Scottish seaman and adven- 
turer, who landed with several boat-loads of Malay seamen. In 1857 the islands 
were annexed to the Crown and formally declared part of the British dominions, 
and in 1878 responsibility for their supervision was transferred from the Colonial 
Office to the Government of Ceylon and then, in 1882, to the Government of the 
Straits Settlements. By indenture in 1886 Queen Victoria granted the land com- 
prised in the islands to John Clunies Ross in perpetuity. The head of the family 
had semi-official status as resident magistrate and representative of the Govern- 
ment. However, in 1946 when the islands became a dependency of the Colony of 
Singapore a Resident Administrator, responsible to the Governor of Singapore, 
was appointed. 


TRANSFER TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


On 23rd November 1955 the Cocos Islands ceased to form part of the Colony 
of Singapore and were placed under the authority of the Commonwealth. The 
transfer was effected by an Order in Council made by Her Majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth the Second under the Cocos Islands Act, 1955, of Britain, and by the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands Act 1955 of the Commonwealth, whereby the islands were 
declared to be accepted by the Commonwealth as a Territory under the authority 
of the Commonwealth, to be known as the Territory of Cocos (Keeling) Islands. 


ADMINISTRATION 
Responsibility for the administration of the Territory rests with the Minister 
for Territories. The first Official Representative was appointed on 23rd Novem- 
ber 1955 to take charge of the local administration of the Territory. Under the 
Official Representative Ordinance 1955-1961 of the Territory, the Official 
Representative is given such powers and functions in relation to the Territory as 
are delegated to him by the Minister under the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Act 
1955-1958 or are otherwise conferred on him under that Act or by or under any 
other law of the Territory. The laws of the Colony of Singapore which were in 
force in the islands immediately before the date of transfer were, with certain 
exceptions, continued in force by virtue of the Cocos (Keeling) Islands Acts 
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1955-1958; they may be amended or repealed by ordinances made under the 
provisions of that Act which empower the Governor-General to make ordinances 
for the peace, order and good government of the Territory. 

Official Representative: C. I. Buffett, MBE 


CHRISTMAS ISLAND 


Christmas Island is an isolated bank in the Indian Ocean, with water 1,000 
fathoms deep within three miles of the coast on all sides. It lies in latitude 
10° 25’ 19”S., longitude 105° 42’ 57” E. and is approximately 220 miles south from 
Java Head, at the south entrance to Sunda Straits, 815 miles from Singapore and 
1,630 miles from Fremantle. Christmas Island covers an area of about 52 square 
miles and consists of a central plateau at 600 to 800 feet, with several prominent 
rises up to 1,170 feet. The plateau descends to the sea in a series of steep slopes 
alternating with terraces, the last dropping in a cliff of 200 to 300 feet to a shore 
terrace, terminating in a sea-cliff of 10 to 150 feet. It is continuous round the 
island except in a few places, the chief of which is Flying Fish Cove where the 
shore is formed of coral shingles. The population of Christmas Island at 30th 
June 1964 was 3,482 consisting of 245 Europeans, 2,305 Chinese, 806 Malays 
and 126 others. 

The principal settlement is at Flying Fish Cove which is also the only known 
anchorage. The main installations of the phosphate industry are located here, 
together with the European married quarters, and the Chinese and Malay settle- 
ments. 

The climate is healthy and pleasant. The average yearly rainfall is about 80 
inches with a marked summer incidence. The average mean temperature is about 
80 degrees F., and does not vary greatly throughout the year. 

The only commercial activity carried out is the mining of phosphate. The 
British Phosphate Commissioners act as managing agents for the Christmas 
Island Phosphate Commission. 

There are three principal phosphate deposits on the island, the largest being 
that at present worked at South Point. This field is situated on the 600 foot 
to 800 foot level and is approximately 12 miles from the drying and shipping 
plant at Flying Fish Cove. The present output is about 750,000 tons a year. 

There is little prospect of any economic developments outside the phosphate 
industry. 

Transport connection with the island is maintained by ships operated by the 
Phosphate Commission or ships under charter by the Commission. These 
ships are mainly bulk cargo vessels but there is generally also some passenger 
accommodation. A passenger vessel under charter to the B.P.C. also runs 
between Singapore and Christmas Island. 


HISTORY 

The first mention of Christmas Island appears in a map published in Holland 
in 1666, in which it is called Moni Island although it is believed that Captain 
William Mynors of the East India Company had sighted the island on Christmas 
Day in 1643 and had named it accordingly. 

In June 1888 it was annexed by Captain H. W. May of the H.M.S. Imperieuse 
as part of the British dominions and placed, for administrative purposes, under 
the supervision of the Government of the Straits Settlements and, following 
upon this, a smal] settlement was established at Flying Fish Cove by Mr. G. 
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Clunies Ross of Cocos (Keeling) Islands, 530 miles to the west south-west. 
In February 1891 Sir John Murray and Mr. G. Clunies Ross of Cocos were 
granted a 99-year lease of the island which was transferred to the Christmas 
Island Phosphate Co. Ltd. in 1897, following the discovery of large deposits 
of phosphate of lime on the island. In 1900 Christmas Island was incorporated 
for administrative purposes with the Settlement of Singapore and the laws of 
Singapore were generally applied to the island. 


TRANSFER TO THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 


On the dissolution of the Straits Settlements, Christmas Island was, until 
3lst December 1957, administered as part of the Colony of Singapore. From 
that date, by the Christmas Island Order in Council 1957, made by the Queen 
under the Straits Settlements (Repeal) Act, 1946, and the British Settlement Acts, 
1887 and 1945, it was administered as a separate British Crown Colony until 
Ist October 1958, when it became a Territory of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
This change in status was initiated by the Christmas Island (Request and Consent) 
Act 1957 by which the Australian Parliament requested and consented to the 
enactment by the British Parliament of an Act enabling the Queen to place 
Christmas Island under the authority of Australia. By the terms of Christmas 
Island (Transfer to Australia) Order in Council 1958, made under the Christmas 
Island Act, 1958, of Britain, Christmas Island was placed under the authority 
of the Commonwealth of Australia and accepted by the Commonwealth under 
the provisions of the Christmas Island Act 1958 of Australia. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Responsibility for the administration of the Territory rests with the Minister 
for Territories. An Official Representative was appointed on Ist October 1958 
to take charge of the local administration of the Territory. Under the Adminis- 
tration Ordinance 1958-1961 of the Territory, the -Official Representative is 
given such administrative functions as the Minister directs and such powers and 
functions conferred on the Minister by ordinance as are delegated to him by the 
Minister or as are conferred on him by or under any law in force in the Territory. 
The laws of the Colony of Singapore which were in force immediately before the 
date of transfer were continued in force by the Christmas Island Act 1958 of 
Australia. They may be altered, amended or repealed by ordinances made under 
the provisions of that Act, which empowers the Governor-General of Australia to 
make ordinances for the peace, order and good government of the Territory. In 
addition to the Administration Ordinance 1958-61 already mentioned, 
ordinances have been made on a number of other subjects. In particular a 
separate judicial system for the Territory has been established by ordinance. 

Official Representative: J. W. Stokes 


PAPUA 


Papua (formerly called British New Guinea) lies wholly within the tropics. 
The northernmost point touches 5° S. latitude; its southernmost portion, com- 
prising Toogula and Rossel Islands, lies between 11° S. and 12° S. latitude. It is 
separated from Australia by Torres Strait. The length of Papua from east to west 
is upwards of 930 miles; towards either end the breadth from north to south is 
about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably narrower. The territory 
comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, D’Entrecasteaux and 
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Louisiade groups. The length of the coastline is estimated at 3,664 miles, 1,728 
on the mainland and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is 86,100 square miles, 
of which 83,325 are on the mainland and 2,775 on the islands. The estimated 
total population of the Territory of Papua on 30th June 1964 was 561,740. The 
non-indigenous population numbered 12,888. Located in Papua is Port Moresby, 
the capital and administrative centre of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 
It is situated on the hills overlooking an almost land-locked harbour. The non- 
indigenous population of the town was 6,396 at the 30th June 1961 census. 


HISTORY 

The Government of Queensland annexed to the British Empire on the 4th 
April 1883 that portion of New Guinea not claimed by Holland, but this pro- 
ceeding was not ratified by the Imperial Government. On the Australian 
colonies agreeing to guarantee £15,000 a year to meet the cost a Protectorate was, 
however, proclaimed in 1884 over the south-east portion of New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands, and the territory was annexed to the Crown by the newly- 
appointed Administrator in 1888. In 1901 the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia agreed to take it over as a territory of the Commonwealth. In 1906 
a Proclamation was issued by the Governor-General, under the provisions of the 
Papua Act 1905, declaring British New Guinea a territory of the Commonwealth, 
under the name of Papua. 


ADMINISTRATION 
See page 307 relating to the administration of the Territory of Papua and New 
Guinea. 


NEW GUINEA 


The Trust Territory of New Guinea extends north to south from the Equator 
to 8° S. latitude, a distance of 400 nautical miles; and west to east from 141° E. 
longitude (its boundary with West Irian) to 160° E. longitude, a distance of 
1,000 nautical miles. The land area of the Territory covers 92,160 square 
miles and includes that part of the island of New Guinea north of the Papua 
and east of the West Irian borders, the islands of the Bismarck Archipelago, of 
which New Britain, New Ireland and Manus are the largest, and the two 
northernmost islands of the Solomon Group, namely Buka and Bougainville. 
The estimated total population of the Territory of New Guinea on 30th June 
1964 was 1,538,170. The non-indigenous population was 16,014. Rabaul and 
Lae are important towns, with Rabaul and Port Moresby the busiest ports in 
Papua and New Guinea. 


HISTORY 

On 17th September 1914 the Acting Governor of German New Guinea signed 
terms of capitulation with the Officer Commandinga naval and military expedition 
sent from Australia and thereafter the Territory was under military administration 
until the establishment of civil government on 9th May 1921. 

In 1919 it was decided by the Principal Allied and Associated Powers that the 
Territory of New Guinea, which Germany gave up as one of the terms of peace, 
should be entrusted under Mandate from the League of Nations to the Govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. The issuing of the Mandate was, however, delayed, 
and it was not until 17th December 1920 that its terms were settled, and the 
Mandate itself did not reach Australia until April 1921. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

The Territory is administered according to the terms of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment approved by the General Assembly of the United Nations on 13th Decem- 
ber 1946. Article 5 of the Agreement provided that the Administering Authority 
(the Commonwealth of Australia) might bring the Territory into a customs, fiscal 
or administrative union or federation with other dependent territories under its 
jurisdiction or control and establish common services between the Territory and 
any or all of these territories if, in its opinion, it would be in the interests of the 
territory and not inconsistent with the basic objective of the Trusteeship system 
to do so. The Papua and New Guinea Act was accordingly passed by the Austra- 
lian Parliament in 1949. (For details of administration see below relating to 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea). The development of the Territory is 
Set out in annual reports to the General Assembly of the United Nations. 


TERRITORY OF PAPUA AND NEW GUINEA 


ADMINISTRATION | 

After the outbreak of War in the Pacific Ocean, civil administration in Papua 
and New Guinea was suspended on 11th February 1942, and military control 
introduced. The Territory of New Guinea came under Japanese occupation in 
1942, but the greater part had already been recaptured by Australian and Allied 
Forces when the Japanese surrendered in August 1945. During the period of 
military control, matters relating to the former civil administration were dealt 
with by the Department of External Territories, Canberra. The Minister for 
External Territories was empowered by National Security Regulations to exercise 
the powers and functions of the Administrator, officers and authorities of the 
territories; and the powers of the Supreme Courts of Papua and New Guinea 
were vested in the Supreme Court of the Australian Capital Territory. 

By the provisions of the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act, 
1945, a single Provisional Administration Service was formed to take over from 
the military authorities in the Territories of Papua and New Guinea. Colonel 
J. K. Murray was appointed administrator of the combined Territories on 
11th October 1945, and the transfer from military to civil control in Papua 
and that portion of the Territory of New Guinea south of the Markham River 
was effected on 30th October 1945. The jurisdictions of the Supreme Courts 
of Papua and New Guinea were then vested in the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Papua-New Guinea. As circumstances permitted civil control was extended to 
other areas until the whole of the Territory of New Guinea came under the control 
of the Provisional Administration of Papua-New Guinea on 24th June 1946. 

The Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 1945-1946, was 
repealed by the Papua and New Guinea Act 1949, which approved the placing 
of the Territory of New Guinea under the International Trusteeship System and 
provided that the Territories of Papua and of New Guinea should be governed. 
in an administrative union, known as the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 

The Papua and New Guinea Act 1949-1960 provided for the appointment of 
an Administrator to administer the government of the Territory on behalf of the 
Government of the Commonwealth of Australia and for a Legislative Council 
which, subject to the assent of the Administrator or, in certain cases defined in 
the Act, the Governor-General, has full legislative power in regard to the peace, 
order and good government of the Territory. The Council was inaugurated in 
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1951. In 1961 it consisted of thirty-seven members (including the Administrator) 
of whom fourteen were officers of the Territory, six were elected by the indigenous 
population, and six by the non-indigenous population and ten were appointed. 
All members, except the twelve elected members, were appointed by the 
Governor-General on the nomination of the Administrator. 

The Act also provided for an Administrative Council consisting of the Admini- 
trator, three official members of the Legislative Council and three non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, at least five of whom had to be elected 
members. The Council’s functions are to advise the Administrator on any matter 
he refers to it and other matters as provided by ordinance. 

By an amendment of the Papua and New Guinea Act in May 1963 the Legisla- 
tive Council was replaced by a House of Assembly consisting of sixty-four 
members, of whom forty-four are elected by the electors of the Territory on a 
common roll in single-member constituencies, ten are non-indigenous members 
elected on the same common roll in special electorates comprising one or more 
of the open electorates and ten are official members. The Administrator’s Council 
was also enlarged by increasing the number of non-official members from 
three to seven, all of whom must be elected members of the House of Assembly. 
The House of Assembly met for the first time on 8th June 1964. In 1965 the 
House of Assembly set up a Select Committee of 10 members under the chair- 
manship of Mr. John Guise, leader of the elected members, to prepare a draft 
constitution for the Territory. 

The Native Local Government Councils Ordinance 1949-1960 and Regula- 
tions provided, until repealed by the Local Government Ordinance 1963, 
for the setting up, by proclamation of the Administrator, of local government 
bodies endowed with the following functions over a specific area: (a) maintaining 
law and order; (5) organizing, financing or engaging in any business or enterprise 
for the good of the community; (c) carrying out any works for the benefit of the 
community; (d) providing or co-operating with any department or entity in 
providing any public or social service; and (e) making rules on matters concern- 
ing peace, order and welfare. To enable Councils to carry out these functions, 
the Ordinance authorized them to levy rates and taxes, and charge fees for 
services rendered. 

The Local Government Ordinance 1963, which repealed the Native Local 
Government Council’s Ordinance, was brought into operation on Ist January 
1965. The Ordinance provides that multi-racial councils may be established and 
continues in existence councils established under the repealed Ordinance. 
Provision is made for local government councils to be given a wider range of 
functions of a local nature and to have increased financial powers, including 
power to levy rates on land. The Ordinance provides also for the appointment 
of a Local Government Commissioner who is responsible for the administration 
of the Ordinance. 

Administrator of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea: Sir Donald Cleland, cBe, o st 3 


e NAURU 


The Territory of Naurt is a small island situated in the central Pacific, in 
latitude 0° 32’ S. and longitude 166° 55’ E. It has an area of approximately 8} 
square miles, is oval-shaped, approximately 12 miles in circumference and is 
surrounded by a coral reef which ig exposed at low tide. 


\ 
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The reef encloses a narrow sandy beach from where the ground rises slightly, 
forming a fertile belt encircling the island and varying in width from 150 to 300 
yards. On the inner side of the coastal belt a coral cliff formation rises to a height 
of from 40 to 100 feet above sea level, merging into a central plateau which, at 
some places, rises to 200 feet. Extensive phosphate deposits are contained in the 
plateau and the removal of the phosphate leaves a rugged terrain of coral pin- 
nacles varying from 30 to 50 feet in height above the floor of the coral formation. 
The population at the 30th June 1964 was 4,914 including 395 Europeans, 835 
Chinese and 2,558 Nauruans. Almost all of the remainder were other Pacific 
Islanders, most of them from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands. An airstrip located 
on the coastal belt at the south-west side of the island can be used by DC.4 
type aircraft and there is a frequent shipping service to Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The development of the Territory is described in annual reports to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. 


HISTORY 


The island was discovered in 1798 by Captain John Fearn, but was annexed 
by Germany in 1888, forming part of the Marshall Islands Protectorate for ad- 
ministrative purposes. In 1914 it was occupied by an Australian force, and in 
1919, by the Treaty of Versailles, Germany renounced her title in favour of the 
principal Allied and Associated Powers, who agreed that the mandate for the 
administration of the island should be conferred upon His Britannic Majesty. 
In the same year the Governments of Britain, Australia and New Zealand 
concluded an agreement which provided that the administration should be 
vested in an Administrator, that the first Administrator should be appointed 
for five years by the Australian Government and that thereafter the Adminis- 
trator should be appointed in such manner as the three Governments should 
decide. The agreement further provided that the right, title and interest in the 
phosphate deposits of the island, purchased by the three Governments from the 
company which had operated them under the German régime, should be vested 
in, worked and sold under the management of a Board of three Commissioners 
called the British Phosphate Commissioners, one Commissioner being appointed 
by each of the three Governments. In 1920 the terms for a mandate for the ad- 
ministration of Nauru were drawn up and deposited with the League of Nations. 
In 1923 a supplementary agreement between the three Governments laid down 
the procedure to be followed by the Administrator in making ordinances. From 
1942 to 1945 Japanese forces occupied Nauru and the indigenous population 
was reduced by about a third as the result of malnutrition, deportation and ill- 
treatment. In 1947 the General Assembly of the United Nations approved the 
terms of a trusteeship agreement submitted by the Governments of Australia, 
New Zealand and Britain. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Administrative and legislative powers reside in an Administrator, who 
has power to make ordinances for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the island and to provide for the political, social, economic and 
educational advancement of the indigenous population. All ordinances made 
by the Administrator are subject to confirmation or disallowance in the name of 
Her Majesty, whose pleasure in respect of such confirmation or disallowance 
is signified by the Governor-General of the Commonwealth of Australia 
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acting on the advice of the Federal Executive Council of the Commonwealth. 
The Administrator is assisted by a Public Service which at the 30th June 1964 
included 39 Europeans and 415 Nauruans and others. The Nauru Local 
Government Council, comprising nine members, was first elected in December 
1951, and replaced the former Nauruan Council of Chiefs, which had been 
established by Nauruan custom. The Council elects one of its members as Head 
Chief. The Council is a body corporate with perpetual succession and a common 
seal and is empowered to acquire, hold and dispose of real and personal property, 
to enter into contracts, to institute and defend actions and to do all things neces- 
sary for carrying out its power and functions. The Council may advise the 
Administrator in relation to any matter affecting the peace, order and good 
government of the island. The indigenous people of Nauru and other persons 
born in Nauru who are not British subjects are ‘Australian protected persons’. 
Migration is limited to the requirements of the Administration and the British 
Phosphate Commissioners and to the wives and families of their employees. 
Increases in the rates of royalty paid by the British Phosphate Commissioners 
since 1947 on each ton of phosphate exported have greatly enhanced the economic 
status of the indigenous inhabitants, which was already specially favourable 
between the two world wars. The number of the local inhabitants being inade- 
quate for exploitation of the phosphate deposits, these are worked by other 
Pacific Islanders and Chinese. The latter are recruited in Hong Kong and are 
repatriated at the conclusion of their terms of contract. 

In recent years the Administering Authority has been considering the problem 
of the future of the Nauruan people when the phosphate deposits are exhausted 
in about 25-30 years. Other island locations near Australia have been examined 
in conjunction with the Nauruans but so far none has been found which com- 
pletely satisfies the requirements of the Nauruan people as a future ‘home’. 
They have recently requested that consideration be given to rehabilitating the 
worked-out areas of Nauru to make it possible for them to continue to live on 
the island after the phosphate mining has been completed. 

At discussions held in Canberra in May/June 1965 between an Australian 
Delegation representing the Administering Authority and a Nauruan Delegation 
from the Nauru Local Government Council it was agreed that the Administering 
Authority would arrange for an immediate survey of the feasibility and costs of 
rehabilitating the island by importing soil from elsewhere together with an 
_ Investigation of water resources and agricultural material. At the same time the 
Administering Authority undertook to pursue, in conjunction with Nauruan 
representatives, any proposals that might give promise of enabling the Nauruan 
people to resettle on another island on a basis acceptable to them and one which 
would preserve their national identity. 

Administrator: R. S. Leydin 


CHAPTER 28 


NEW ZEALAND 


1863. In the latter year, by the Imperial Act, 26 & 27, Vict. cap 23, and 

by the New Zealand Boundaries Act, 1863, its boundaries were defined as 
lying between 33° and 53° S. latitude and 162° E. and 173° W. longitude. New 
Zealand therefore consisted of the principal islands, called respectively North 
Island and South Island, together with the smaller and sparsely-populated 
Stewart Island, which lies south of South Island. The boundaries included the 
Chatham and Pitt Islands, some 467 miles east of Christchurch, and the Auckland 
Islands, which are south of South Island. Other islands lying within this group 
were Three Kings Islands, Great Barrier Island, Solander Island, The Snares, 
Campbell Island, Bounty Island and the Antipodes Islands. North Island, South 
Island and Stewart Island extend 1,100 miles in length. 

By Proclamation dated 21st July 1887 the group of islands called the Kermadec 
Islands, lying between 29° and 32° S. latitude and 177° and 180° W. longitude, 
were annexed to New Zealand. The principal islands are Raoul Island or Sunday 
Island, and Macauley Island. The other islands are Curtis Island and L’Esperance 
Rock. Raoul Island, comprising an area of 11 square miles, rises to a height of 
1,723 feet and is covered with forest. 

A British Protectorate was established over the Cook Islands in 1888, and the 
group was administered through the Governor of New Zealand until October 
1900. These islands lie between 8° and 17°S. latitude and 156° and 170° W. 
longitude. The group was annexed to Her Majesty’s dominions in October 
1900. By a Proclamation dated 10th June 1901 the boundaries of New Zealand 
were further extended from 11th June 1901 by inclusion of the Cook Islands. 
Niue (Savage) Island, geographically within the Cook group, although adminis- 
tered separately by New Zealand, was also included. The Cook Islands became 
independent in July 1965, but remain in free association with New Zealand. 

Western Samoa (or Navigators’ Islands), together with some small islets, 
lying between 13° and 15° S. latitude and 171° and 173° W. longitude, formerly 
in the possession of Germany, was occupied by New Zealand in August 1914. 
A Mandate for the government of the Territory by New Zealand was approved 
by the Council of the League of Nations in December 1920. Western Samoa 
ceased to be a Trust Territory and became an independent country on Ist 

January 1962. 
- The coasts of the Ross Sea and adjacent islands, south of 60° S. latitude and 
between 160° E. and 150° W. longitude, were brought within the jurisdiction 
of New Zealand by Order in Council on 30th July 1923. 

The Tokelau Islands (formerly Union Islands), lying between 8° and 10° S. 
latitude and 170° and 173° W. longitude, became a British Protectorate in 1877. 
In 1916 the islands became part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. In 1925 
New Zealand assumed responsibility for the administration of the group, and in 
1948 the Tokelau Islands were included within the boundaries of New Zealand. 
~~ For further information about New Zealand, see New Zealand Official Year Book. 
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Nauru (Pleasant) Island in the Central Pacific, latitude 0° 32’ S. and longitude 
165° 55’ E., is administered by Britain, Australia and New Zealand, under an 
international trusteeship agreement approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on Ist November 1947. The Admunistrator is appointed by 
Australia. 

The total area of New Zealand, inclusive of island territories and the Ross 
Dependency, is 264,840 square miles. Less than one quarter of the land surface 
lies below 650 feet. In North Island the mountain system runs generally in a 
south-westerly direction parallel to the coast from East Cape to Turakirae Head. 
Approximately one-tenth of the surface is covered by the following mountain 
ranges: Raukumara, Huiarau, Ruahine, Tararna and Rimutaka. Except for the 
volcanic peaks Egmont (8,260 ft.), Ruapehu (9,175 ft.), Ngauruhoe (7,515 ft.) 
and Tongariro (6,458 ft.) the mountains do not exceed 6,000 ft. In South 
Island the Southern Alps run almost the entire length of the island and include 
the Victoria Range (W. and N.W.), St. Arnoud (N.), Richmond and Kaukoma 
Range (N.W.). Mount Cook (12,349 ft.) is in the centre and 15 peaks are over 
10,000 ft. There are numerous swift flowing rivers some of which are used to 
provide hydro-electricity but most of which, being obstructed at their mouths by 
falls, are useless for navigation. The main rivers in North Island are the 
Waikato, the Mangahao, the Wanganni and Manawatu. In South Island the 
rivers Waitaki, Cobb, Clutha, and Waipora provide hydro-electric projects and 
two other rivers of importance are the Buller and Rangitata. There are numerous 
lakes, mostly at high altitude in remote and rugged country. These are important 
as reservoirs and for the prevention of flooding but are of little use for com- 
munication. The most important lakes are Lake Tanpo (234 square miles), Lake 
Wakatipu (113 square miles) and Te Anan (133 square miles). The Islands of 
New Zealand are part of the unstable circum-Pacific mobile belt; a region where 
volcanoes are active and where the earth’s crust has long been buckling and 
breaking at a geologically rapid rate of change. Rotoma area in the Northern 
Island is world famous for its geo-thermal activities, boiling lakes, boiling mud, 
geysers, etc. 

The climate is temperate and changeable, very similar to that in Britain except 
that winds are more frequent and there is a higher average sunshine. Normal 
temperatures range from 43-6° in January to 59-2° in June. The average rainfall 
for the greater part of the country is from 25-60 inches, but because of the 
mountain ranges can vary from as much as 300 inches to 13 inches. 

A census of the population is taken every five years, the last being in 1961 
when the figure was 2,414,984. The population consists mainly of 2,216,886 
Europeans and 167,086 Maoris. The remainder includes Maori quarter-caste, 
Polynesians, Chinese, Indians and Fijians. The present total figure is estimated 
to be 2,623,000. In 1963 the birth rate was 25:43 per 1,000 (Maori 44-81) and the 
death rate 8-81 per 1,000 (European 8-98 and Maori 6°60). The principal lan- 
guages spoken by the population are English and Maori and these are also the 
official languages. At the 1961 Census the main religions were Church of England 
34-6%, Presbyterian 22:3, Roman Catholic 15-1% and Methodist 7:2%; there 
are numerous other sects which include Ratana (Maori) and Latter Day Saints. 
Primary education is free and universal and secondary education is also universal. 
There is no illiteracy. 

The main provincial districts are Auckland (population 997,000), Taranaki 
(99,774), Hawkes Bay (114,470), Wellington (473,541) in North Island, and 
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Marlborough (27,748), Nelson (62,967), Westland (24,841), Canterbury 
(344,597), Otago (176,325) and Southland (93,721) in South Island. 

The main ports with their net tonnage figures for 1963 are Auckland 
(8,904,000), Wellington (10,217,000), Lyttelton (7,071,000) and Otago 
(3,055,000), and the New Zealand shipping line is the Union Steamship Com- 
pany. The principal airports are Whenuapai at Auckland with 6,590 ft. and 
5,150 ft. of runway, Wellington with 5,600 ft. and Christchurch with 8,014 ft. and 
5,700 ft. The principal airlines are the National Airways Corporation, the South 
Pacific Airlines of New Zealand and Air New Zealand. In 1963 the road mileage 
was 57,548 and there were 3,263 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway (1,645 in N.L, 
and 1,618 in S.I.). The New Zealand Railways operate road/rail ferries to 
South Island. The New Zealand Broadcasting Corporation gives universal radio 
and television coverage, one channel each for Auckland, Wellington, Christ- 
church and Dunedin. The principal products and export receipts for 1964 were: 
Wool (£135,086,000); Meat (£103,910,000); Butter (£56,372,000); Cheese 
(£22,999,000). In 1962/63 government revenue was £286,638,000 and expen- 
diture £290,575,000. 

In order to keep pace with power demands it is the government’s plan to spend 
£480 million over the next ten years to develop various projects. These include 
the construction of further hydro-electric stations on the Waikato River, new 
stations on the Tangariro in North Island and three stations in South Island, 
including the Manapouri hydro-electric project. Tenders have also been called 
for a 240 Mw. oil-fired thermal station at Marsden Point, Whangharei, and 
consideration is being given to development of power from geo-thermal sources 
at Orakei-Korako, and a 500 Mw. coalburning station on the west coast of 
South Island using local coal. The government plans to establish an iron and 
steel industry using local iron, sand, coal and limestone. Production is sched- 
uled to start in 1967 on Stage I at an estimated capital expenditure of £17} 
million. Stage II will cost approximately £10-9 million and Stage III £27°6 
million. The whole scheme is expected to reach its final stage by 1976. There 
is an Auckland Redevelopment Scheme and the Auckland Harbour Board 
have called for tenders on the first stage of a redevelopment plan which is 
expected to cost £34 million. 

The bulk of research is carried out by Government Departments, (the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research, the Marine Department and the 
Forest Service, etc.), and by Industry, and the Universities. 

The National Day of New Zealand is Waitangi Day, which is celebrated on 
6th February. 

HISTORY 

New Zealand was first discovered and settled by the ancestors of its present 
Polynesian inhabitants sometime before 1000 a.p. Over the centuries further 
immigrants arrived; and as their numbers increased they spread over North 
Island until the whole island was divided up among a number of tribal com- 
munities, each under its own chief, each claiming descent from one or other 
of the crews of the canoes which had brought their ancestors from overseas. 
South Island, where the climate was less congenial, was more sparsely inhabited; 
but at the time when contact with the West began, it is estimated that the total 
population may have been more than 100,000 persons. The name Maori, meaning 
‘normal’ (indigenous) person, used to describe these peoples did not come into 
use until the nineteenth century. 
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The first European to sight New Zealand was the Dutchman, Abel Janzoon 
Tasman, on 13th December 1642. An employee of the Dutch East India Com- 
pany, he was searching on behalf of his masters in Java for the legendary 
southern continent which geographers then believed must exist in the southern 
hemisphere. He charted part of the west coast of South Island, and, hoping 
that he had found part of the continent he was seeking, named it Staaten Landt, 
that being the name of land discovered south of South America and believed to 
be part of the same continent. When the latter land was found to be an island, 
the new land was renamed Niew Zeeland, after the Dutch province. Tasman 
found the inhabitants hostile, the land poor; and no further western visitor 
touched its shores for over a century. 

The next visitor was Lieutenant, later Captain, James Cook, preceding the 
Frenchman de Surville by only two months. Cook, who was sailing under the 
auspices of the Royal Society and the Admiralty, with the scientist Sir Joseph 
Banks on board, had made a further search for the legendary continent before 
sailing west to look for the land which Tasman had discovered. On 7th October 
1769 he sighted the eastern shores of North Island, and in the months that 
followed circumnavigated the country and brilliantly charted its shores, proving 
that it consisted of two main islands. He was followed later by other explorers, 
Marion du Fresne, Crozet, d’Entrecasteaux and Vancouver, among others. 

Cook found the inhabitants generally friendly; and his reports of good 
harbours, of the abundance of seals, and of the existence of timber and flax, 
atttacted the attention of sealers and traders. Many of these came from the 
flourishing community growing up at Sydney across the Tasman; but the exist- 
ence of whales brought also whalers from America, Britain and France. Among. 
the first settlers were the missionaries, organized initially by the Reverend 
Samuel Marsden from New South Wales, who aimed to assist the Maoris and to 
introduce European farming. At the end of the 1830s a slump in New South 
Wales increased the inflow of settlers, and by 1839 it was estimated that there 
were 2,000 of them, and that 130 ships were calling annually at the Bay of 
Islands. 

The arrival of sailors, traders, missionaries and settlers in a land lacking an 
established administration and a rule of law, and their inter-relationship with 
the Maoris, whose traditional customs began to break down under the impact of 
association with the West, gave rise to problems which the British Government 
were at first reluctant to face. Cook’s declarations of British sovereignty in 1769 
and 1770 were repudiated; and as late as 1828 New Zealand was named in a 
British Act as a place not under British sovereignty. However the need for action 
led the Governor of New South Wales to take, or be given, powers to try to 
maintain order. In 1814 Thomas Kendall, a missionary, was made a Justice of the 
Peace to assist in bringing British offenders to justice in the courts of New South 
Wales; and the Reverend John Gare Butler was made a Magistrate in 1819 
with jurisdiction over the British settlements. In 1828 the jurisdiction of the 
courts of New South Wales was extended to deal with all kinds of offences 
committed by British subjects within the islands of New Zealand. In 1832 James 
Busby was appointed as British Resident at the Bay of Islands. His appointment 
indicated that the British Government still looked upon New Zealand as an 
independent country, but it ignored the fact that there was no central Maori 
Government with whom he could deal, and that he had no means of supporting 
his authority. Two years later, in 1835, as a counterblast to the activities of the 
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French Baron de Thierry, Busby convened an assembly of chiefs who signed a 
Declaration of Independence which at least made it appear that there was some 
central Maori authority in North Island. Finally; pressure by settlers, traders 
and missionaries, and the clear need to protect the Maoris and to control the 
settlers, who were about to be re-inforced by settlers sent by Edward Wakefield’s 
New Zealand Association, led the British Government to intervene more directly. 
Letters Patent of Ist June 1839 authorised the Government of New South Wales 
to include within the boundaries of that Colony any territory in New Zealand 
that might be acquired in sovereignty; and Captain Hobson landed in the Bay 
of Islands on 29th January 1840 and assumed the office of Lieutenant-Governor. 
Hobson was instructed to treat with the Maoris as an independent nation for 
recognition of the Queen’s sovereignty over the whole of the country or over 
any parts which they might be willing to cede. A meeting of Chiefs was held at 
Waitangi on 5th February, and on the 6th February 1840 forty-six head chiefs 
signed the Treaty of Waitangi ceding sovereignty to Queen Victoria; and their 
example was followed by many others. Finally, on 21st May, Hobson issued 
two proclamations, one declaring British sovereignty the North Island by virtue 
of the cession of the Treaty of Waitangi, and the other over all the islands of 
New Zealand from 34° 30’ N. to 47° 10’ S., and from 166° 5’ E. to 179° E. 
by virtue of the right of discovery by Cook. This strip in fact included not only 
Fiji but the Marshall Islands and even Wake. New Zealand remained as part 
of New South Wales until 3rd May 1841, on which date Hobson took the oath as 
first Governor in the new capital city of Auckland. The boundaries were, 
however, later amended. 

The date on which Queen Victoria assumed the sovereignty of New Zealand 
also marked the beginning of the ‘hungry forties’ in Britain where many of those 
displaced by the industrial revolution felt that their only hope for the future was 
to emigrate. The propaganda of the New Zealand Company, which had obtained 
a Royal Charter in 1840, turned attention to the opportunities which might exist 
in the new Colony with its temperate climate; and the stream of immigrants into 
New Zealand was such that by 1858 the newcomers had begun to outnumber 
the Maoris. Many of these settlers were assisted by the New Zealand Company 
until it lost its Charter in 1850. These European New Zealanders pressed in on 
the Maoris, and despite the efforts of the British Government, which until 1862 
alone had the right to purchase land, disputes arose, resulting in greater unity 
among the Maoris, in a stiffening of their resistance to encroachment and finally 
in the Maori wars from 1860 to 1872. The defeat of the Maoris appeared likely at 
first to be disastrous for them; but the realisation by the now much more popu- 
lous race that both had their part to play in the future of the country led to im- 
proved relations, to the greater integration of the Maori people into the life of the 
country, to returning pride in their Maori heritage and to an increased birthrate. 

The hopes of quick prosperity held out to its settlers by the New Zealand 
Company were not at first realised. Timber and flax remained important articles 
of export, but wool soon became still more important. Meat was exported to the 
gold miners in Australia; and the discovery of gold in Otago in 1865 not 
only itself increased prosperity but led to an influx of miners to provide an 
additional market for the farmers. The slump of the ’80s was lightened by the 
departure in 1882 of the first ship carrying refrigerated meat, and this was the 
herald of a prosperity built on wool, meat and dairy produce which, with an 
interval during the great slump, has continued until the present. 
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The development of the country was furthered during the ’70s by the financial 
policy of Julius (later Sir Julius) Vogel who borrowed on a large scale to develop 
government-controlled communications and to double the population through 
immigration schemes; but this policy, while bringing the provinces closer 
together, also aggravated the effects of the slump in the ’80s. During the ’90s 
Richard (later Sir Richard) Seddon brought in a series of laws dealing among 
other things with land, income tax, old age pensions, factory conditions, and 
industrial arbitration; laws which were to make New Zealand for a time the 
most radical state in the world. The First World War brought New Zealand for 
the first time on to the world stage and to a full realization of her nationhood. 
Thereafter came the great slump and the development of New Zealand into the 
first Welfare State. The Second World War brought New Zealand still more into 
the world arena, and the war with Japan stressed the importance of her role in 
East Asia and the Pacific. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


By the Proclamation of 21st May 1840 New Zealand became a dependency 
of New South Wales, and the laws of New South Wales were made applicable 
so far as they were appropriate. However, by Charter of 16th November in the 
same year, made under a Statute passed on 17th August, New Zealand became a 
separate colony, although the laws of New South Wales remained temporarily 
in force. North Island, South Island and Stewart Island (named after an 
unsuccessful flax planter) were renamed New Ulster, New Munster and New 
Leinster; an Executive Council, consisting of the Governor, the Colonial 
Secretary, the Attorney General and the Treasurer was formed; and the Governor 
was authorised to set up a Legislative Council to make laws and ordinances for. 
the peace and good government of the Colony. This Charter was promulgated 
on 3rd May 1841, and the Legislative Council was duly formed, consisting of 
three officials and three senior Justices of the Peace. The Council met twice, 
passed sufficient legislation to enable the New South Wales legislation to be 
repealed, and went into recess. 

When Captain (later Sir George) Grey became Governor in 1845 there was 
pressure for a greater measure of popular representation, and a new Charter, 
dated 23rd December 1846, proposed to divide the Colony into two Provinces, 
one being named New Ulster, consisting of the whole of North Island other than 
the district around Wellington, and the other New Munster, which covered the 
rest. It was the intention to appoint Lieutenant-Governors to each Province and 
to set up not only a central General Assembly, with an elected House of 
Representatives, but also Provincial Councils, which, too, would have elected 
Houses of Representatives. Owing to fears that the Provincial Councils might 
override the interests of the Maoris this new Constitution was never brought into 
force. The Colonial Legislative Council was therefore revived and passed the 
Provincial Legislative Councils Ordinance, setting up nominated Provincial 
Councils with unofficial majorities. Since the composition of the New Ulster 
Provincial Legislative Council was almost the same as that of the Colonial 
Legislative Council, the former never met. 

On 30th June 1852 the British Parliament passed an Act to ‘Grant a 
Representative Constitution to the Colony of New Zealand’. The number of 
Provinces was increased from two to six, the Provinces being Auckland, New 
Plymouth, Wellington, Nelson, Canterbury and Otago. In the centre, the General 
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Assembly consisted of the Governor, a nominated Legislative Council and an 
elected House of Representatives. In each of the Provinces there was an elected 
Superintendent and an elected Provincial Council, with defined, if limited, 
powers. The General Assembly, and the Provincial Councils, were expressly 
debarred from regulating Crown Lands or lands in the possession of the Maoris; 
and the laws, customs and usages of the Maoris were ‘for the present to be 
maintained for the Government of themselves, in all their Relations to and 
Dealings with each other, and that particular Districts should be set apart within 
which such Laws, Customs and Usages should be observed’. There were also a 
number of other restrictions on the legislative capacity of the General Assembly; 
and the laws passed by them required the Royal assent and were not to be 
repugnant to the laws of England. Thus the constitutional picture of New Zealand 
as a result of this Constitution was that of six small scattered European settle- 
ments each with its own Provincial Government and having a central Parliament; 
the Maori-occupied country between the settlements having no part in this 
representative Government but governing itself according to Maori custom, 
subject to the overriding authority of the Governor in Council. 

No provision was made in the Constitution for a responsible Executive, and 
although three Members of the House of Representatives and two Members of 
the Legislative Council took office without portfolio, effective power remained 
in the hands of the three officials, who, with the Governor, still continued to sit in 
the Executive Council. This arrangement led to disputes between the legislature 
and the executive, the resultant deadlock only being resolved when, on 7th May 
1856, Henry Sewell took office as the first Premier of a fully responsible 
administration. The title of Prime Minister, although in common use from that 
date, was not officially assumed until 1899. 

The name of the Province of New Plymouth was changed in 1858 to Taranaki, © 
and new Provinces of Hawkes Bay, Marlborough, Southland and Westland were 
formed in 1858, 1859, 1861 and 1874 respectively, Southland however being 
re-united with Otago in 1870. The system of having both central and provincial 
governments led, as the Provinces developed, to friction between them; and in 
1875 the Provincial organization was. brought to an end by the Abolition of 
Provinces Act, which became operative in 1876. 

Some of the restrictions placed on the powers of the New Zealand General 
Assembly were removed by the New Zealand Constitutional Amendment Act of 
1857, which gave power to the Assembly to amend, alter, suspend or repeal the 
majority of the provisions of the Act of 1852. Responsibility for Maori affairs 
remained with the Governor until 1864, when it was finally handed over to the 
New Zealand Government; and from that date the New Zealand central Govern- 
ment was responsible for the whole of New Zealand. By a Royal Proclamation of 
9th September 1907 it was declared that after 26th September 1907 the Colony 
of New Zealand should be known by the title of the Dominion of New Zealand. 
The few remaining restrictions on the powers of the New Zealand Parliament to 
change the constitution remained, and were confirmed by Section 8 of the 
Statute of Westminster (1931). This Statute was not, however, adopted by New 
Zealand until 1947, when the New Zealand Statute of Westminster Adoption Act 
was passed, to be followed by the New Zealand Constitution (Request and 
Consent) Act, which, after implementary legislation had been passed by the 
British Parliament, finally removed the last restrictions on the right of the New 
Zealand Parliament to amend the constitution. 
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As originally provided, the Legislative Council which formed the Upper House, 
had a maximum of 15 members, but this number was slowly increased until 
1885 when it had 53 members, which included two Maori Members from 1871. 
From that time the maximum number of Councillors was generally kept at 
half the membership of the House of Representatives. Legislative Councillors 
were at first appointed for life, by the Governor. In 1891 their term of 
appointment was reduced to five years, but they were eligible for re-appointment. 
In 1914 it was proposed that Councillors should become elective, but although 
an Act to this effect was passed it was never brought into force. Women were 
entitled to be Councillors from 1941. 

In 1950 the Legislative Council was abolished by the Legislative Council 
Abolition Act; and the New Zealand Parliament thenceforth consisted of a 
single chamber only. 

The first House of Representatives had only 37 Members, but the number 
slowly increased until 1881, when it had 91 Members. In 1887 the number was 
reduced to 70 and in 1900 increased to 76. Since the passing of the Maori 
Representation Act in 1867 four Maori Members have been elected by the 
Maori People in addition. The Membership of the House therefore now stands 
at 80. Women have been eligible for election since 1919. Under the 1852 Con- 
stitution a vote could be exercised by any male person over the age of 21 years 
who possessed certain property qualifications. By the Qualification of Electors 
Act of 1879 every male person over the age of 21 years was entitled to vote, and 
women’s suffrage was introduced in 1893. By the Legislative Act of 1908 the 
second ballot was introduced to ensure that elected Members had an absolute 
majority of the votes polled; but this was repealed in 1913. By the constitution 
of 1852 the House of Representatives was elected for five years, but this period 
was reduced to three years in 1879. In 1934 it was increased to four years, but 
reduced again to three years in 1937. 


HISTORICAL LIST 


GOVERNORS 


Captain William Hobson, RN, Lieutenant-Governor 30th January 1840 to 3rd January 
1841; Governor 3rd January 1841 to 10th September 1842 
Lieutenant Willoughby Shortland, RN, Administrator 10th September 1842 to 26th 
December 1843 
ae Robert R. Fitzroy, RN, Governor 26th December 1843 to 17th November 
Captain George Grey (later Sir George Grey, KCB), Governor 18th November 
1845 to Ist January 1848; Governor-in-Chie ‘over the Islands of New Zealand, 
Governor of the Province of New Ulster and Governor of the Province of New 
Munster Ist January 1848 to 7th March 1853; Governor of New Zealand 7th 
March 1853 to 3lst December 1853 
Sy aaa Robert Henry Wynyard, cB, 3rd January 1854 to 6th September 
Colonel Sir Thomas Gore Browne, cB, 6th September 1855 to 2nd October 1861 
Sir George Grey, KcB, 4th December 1861 to 5th February 1868 (Administrator from 
3rd October 1861) 
Sir George Ferguson Bowen, GcMG, Sth February 1868 to 19th March 1873 
*Sir George Alfred Arney, Chief Justice, 21st March to 14th June 1873 
a a Fergusson, Bt., pc (later GCS!I, KCMG, CIE), 14th June 1873 to 3rd December 


George Augustus Constantine Phipps, 2nd Marquess of Normanby, pc, GCB, GCMG, 
9th January 1875 to 21st February 1879 (Administrator from 3rd December 1874) 
*James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 21st February to 27th March 1879 
Sir Hercules George Robert Robinson, GCMG (later Ist Baron Rosmead, Pc), 
17th April 1879 to 8th September 1880 (Administrator from 27th March 1879) 
*James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 9th September to 29th November 1880 


* Administering the Government 
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Sir Arthur H. Gordon, GcMG, 29th November 1880 to 23rd June 1882 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 24th June 1882 to 20th January 1883 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Francis Drummond Jervois, GCMG, CB, 20th January 
1883 to 22nd March 1889 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 23rd March to 2nd May 1889 
William Hillier Onslow, 4th Earl of Onslow, pc, GCMG, 2nd May 1889 to 24th 
February 1892 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 25th February to 6th June 1892 
David Boyle, 7th Earl of Glasgow and Ist Baron Fairlie, GCMG, 7th June 1892 to 
6th February 1897 
*Sir James Prendergast, Chief Justice, 8th February to 9th August 1897 
ae ry Mark Knox, Sth Earl of Ranfurly, GcmMG, 10th August 1897 to 19th 
une 
William Lee Plunket, Sth Baron Plunket, GCMG, KCVO, KBE, 20th June 1904 to 
8th June 1910 
*Sir Robert Stout, KCMG, Chief Justice, 8th to 22nd June 1910 
Sir John Poynder Dickson-Poynder, Bt., Ist Baron Islington, Pc, KCMG, DSO (later 
GCMG, GBE), 22nd June 1910 to 2nd December 1912 
*Sir Robert Stout, KCMG, Chief Justice, 3rd to 19th December 1912 
Arthur William de Brito Savile Foljambe, 2nd Earl of Liverpool, pc, GCMG, Mvo 
(later GcB, GBE), 19th December 1912 to 28th June 1917 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


Arthur William de Brito Savile Foljambe, 2nd Earl of Liverpool, pc, GcB, GCMG, 
GBE, MVO, 28th June 1917 to 7th July 1920 
*Sir Robert Stout, pc, KCMG, 8th July to 26th September 1920 
Admiral of the Fleet John Rushworth Jellicoe, Ist Viscount Jellicoe of Scapa 
(later 1st Earl Jellicoe and Ist Viscount Brocas), GCB, OM, GCVO, 27th September 
1920 to 25th November 1924 
*Sir Robert Stout, pc, KCMG, 26th November to 13th December 1924 
General Sir Charles Fergusson, Bt., GCMG, Dso, Mvo (later GcB), 13th December 
1924 to 8th February 1930 
*Sir Michael Myers, Chief Justice, 8th February to 18th March 1930 
Charles Bathurst, Ist Baron Bledisloe (later ist Viscount Bledisloe), Pc, GCMG, KBE, 
18th March 1930 to 15th March 1935 
*Sir Michael Myers, pc, KCMG, Chief Justice, 1Sth March to 12th April 1935 
George Vere Arundel Monckton-Arundell, 8th Viscount Galway, Pc, GCMG, DSO, 
OBE, MA, 12th April 1935 to 3rd February 1941 
*Sir Michael Myers, pc, GCMG, Chief Justice, 3rd to 21st February 1941 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Cyril Louis Norton Newall, 1st Baron Newall, 
GCB, OM, GCMG, CBE, 21st February 1941 to 19th April 1946 
*Sir Michael Myers, pc, GCMG, Chief Justice, 19th April to 17th June 1946 
General Sir Bernard Cyril Freyberg, Ist Baron Freyberg, vc, GCMG, KCB, KBE 
pDso (3 Bars), 17th June 1946 to 15th August 1952 
ee Francis O’Leary, Pc, KCMG, Chief Justice, 15th August to 2nd December 


Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Willoughby Moke Norrie (later Ist Baron Norrie), 
GCMG, GCVO, CB, DSO, MC, 2nd December 1952 to 24th July 1957 
*Major-General Sir Harold Barrowclough, PC, KCMG, CB, DSO, MC, Chief Justice, 
24th July 1957 to 3rd September 1957 and 7th April to 16th June 1960 
Charles John Lyttelton, 10th Viscount Cobham, pc, GCMG, TD (later KG) 3rd 
September 1957 to 13th September 1962. 
*Major-General Sir Harold Barrowclough, Pc, KCMG, CB, DSO, MC, Chief Justice, 
13th September 1962 to 9th November 1962 
Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson, GCMG, GCVO, DSO, OBE, from 9th November 1962 


MINISTRIES 
Henry Sewell, 7th May to 20th May 1856 
William Fox, 20th May to 2nd June 1856 
Edward William Stafford, 2nd June 1856 to 12th July 1861 
William Fox, 12th July 1861 to 6th August 1862 
Alfred Domett, 6th August 1862 to 30th October 1863 
Frederick Whitaker, 30th October 1863 to 24th November 1864 
Frederick Aloysius Weld, 24th November 1864 to 16th October 1865 
Edward William Stafford, 16th October 1865 to 28th June 1869 
William Fox, 28th June 1869 to 10th September 1872 
Edward William Stafford, 10th September to 11th October 1872 
George Marsden Waterhouse, 11th October 1872 to 3rd March 1873 
William Fox, 3rd March to 8th April 1873 
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Julius Vogel, cMG, 8th April 1873 to 6th July 1875 

Daniel Pollen, 6th July 1875 to 15th February 1876 

Sir Julius Vogel, KcmMG, 15th February to Ist September 1876 

Harry Albert Atkinson, Ist September to 13th September 1876 

Bary bert Atkinson (Ministry reconstituted), 13th September 1876 to 15th October 
Sir George Grey, KcB, 15th October 1877 to 8th October 1879 

John Hall, 8th October 1879 to 21st April 1882 

Frederick Whitaker, 21st eee 1882 to 25th September 1883 

Harry Albert Atkinson, 25th September 1883 to 16th August 1884 

Robert Stout, 16th August to 28th August 1884 

Harry Albert Atkinson, 28th August to 3rd September 1884 

Sir Robert Stout, KCMG, 3rd September 1884 to 8th October 1887 

Sir Harry Atkinson, KCMG, 8th October 1887 to 24th January 1891 

John Ballance, 24th January 1891 to Ist May 1893 

R. J. Seddon, pc, Ist May 1893 to 21st June 1906 

William Hall-Jones, 21st June to 6th August 1906 

Sir Joseph George Ward, Bt., PC, KCMG, 6th August 1906 to 28th March 1912 
Thomas Mackenzie, 28th March to 10th July 1912 

Wm. Ferguson Massey, PC, 10th July 1912 to 12th August 1915 

Wm. Ferguson Massey, PC, (National Ministry), 12th August 1915 to 25th August 1919 
Wm. Ferguson Massey, Pc, |Sth August 1919 to 14th May 1925 

Sir Francis Henry Dillon Bell, GcMG, Qc, 14th May to 30th May 1925 

Joseph Gordon Coates, Pc, MC, 30th May 1925 to 10th December 1928 

Sir Joseph George Ward, Bt., pc, GCMG, 10th December 1928 to 28th May 1930 
George William Forbes, pc, 28th May 1930 to 22nd September 1931 

Sts William Forbes, pc, (Coalition Ministry), 22nd September 1931 to 6th December 


Michael Joseph Savage, Pc, 6th December 1935 to Ist April 1940 

P. Fraser, lst April to 30th April 1940 

P. Fraser, PC, CH, 30th April 1940 to 13th December 1949 

S. G. Holland, pc, cu, 13th December 1949 to 20th September 1957 
K. J. Holyoake, pc, 20th September to 11th December 1957 

W. Nash, pc, 11th December 1957 to 12th December 1960 

K. J. Holyoake, Pc, cH, from 12th December 1960 


GOVERNMENT 

At the General Election on the 30th November 1963 the National Party 
secured 45 seats and the Labour Party 35. The division of votes between the 
parties was National 563,873, Labour 524,076, Social Credit 95,177. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL _ 
His Excellency Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson, GCMG, GCVO, DSO, OBE 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs, Minister in Charge of the Legislative 
Department, Minister in Charge of the Audit Department: Rt. Hon. Keith J. Holyoake, cu 
Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Industries and Commerce, 

Minister of Overseas Trade: Hon. J. R. Marshall 
Attorney-General, Minister of Justice, Minister of Maori Affairs, Minister of Island 

Territories: Hon. J. R. Hanan, cMG : 
Minister of Transport, Minister of Railways, Minister in Charge of Civil Aviation: 
Hon. J. K. McAlpine 
Minister of Labour, Minister of Immigration, Minister of Mines, Minister of Electricity: 
Hon. T. P. Shand 
Minister of Finance, Minister in Charge of the Inland Revenue Department, | 
Minister in Charge of the Department of Statistics, Minister in Charge of Friendly Societies: 
Hon. H. R. Lake ‘ ; 
Minister of Defence, Minister in Charge of Tourism, Minister in Charge of Publicity: 
Hon. D. J. Eyre 
Minister of Customs, Associate Minister of Industries and Commerce: 
Hon. N. L. Shelton 
Minister of Lands, Minister of Forests, Minister in Charge of the Valuation Department: 
é Hon. R. G. Gerard 
Minister of Agriculture, Minister of Science: Hon. B. E. Talboys |. 

_ Minister of Housing, Minister in Charge of the State Advances Corporation, 
Minister in Charge of the Public Trust Office, Minister in Charge of the Government 
Life Insurance Office, Minister in Charge of the State Fire Insurance Office, 
Minister in Charge of Earthquake and War Damage: Hon. J. Rae 
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Minister in Charge of War Pensions, Minister in Charge of Rehabilitation, 


Minister of Education: Hon. A. E. 


Kinsella 


Minister of Health, Minister of Social Security, Minister for the Welfare of 
Women and Children, Minister in Charge of the Child Welfare Division: 
Hon. D. N. McKay 
Minister of Internal Affairs, Minister for Local Government, 
Minister of Civil Defence: Hon. D. C. Seath 
Minister of Works, Minister in Charge of Police: Hon. P. B. Allen. 
Postmaster General, Minister of Broadcasting, Minister of Marine, Minister in Charge 
of the Government Printing Office: Hon. W. J. Scott 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
A. H. Nordmeyer 


HOUusE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: Hon. R. M. Algie 
Chairman of Committees: R. E. Jack 
JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Rt. Hon. Sir Harold Barrowclough, KCMG, CB, DSO, MC 
Court of Appeal: 

Hon. Sir Alfred North (acting President); Hon. Sir Alexander Turner; 

Hon. Mr. Justice McCarthy 

Judges of the Supreme Court: 


Hon. Sir James Hutchison 
Hon. Mr. Justice McGregor 
Hon. Mr. Justice Henry | 
Hon. Mr. Justice Gresson 
Hon. Mr. Justice Haslam 
Hon. Mr. Justice Hardie Boys 


Hon. Mr. Justice Macarthur 
Hon. Mr. Justice Richmond 
Hon. Mr. Justice Woodhouse 
Hon. Mr. Justice Perry 

Hon. Mr. Justice Wilson 
Hon. Mr. Justice Tompkins 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT 
Permanent Head (also Secretary of External 
airs): A. D. McIntosh, CMG 
Sissel tie ey oa Seta a gg oa 
of the inet: erry 
Clerk of the Executive Council: T. J. 
Sherrard, OBE, MSM 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary Gad arga ts Head, Prime Minister’s 
Department): A SS emettr CMG 
Deputy Secretary: G D. L. White, mvo 


Legislative pes ieee 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
Clerk of Parliaments: H. N. Dollimore 


Aupb!IT DEPARTMENT 


Controller and Auditor-General: A. D. 


Burns 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIES 
AND COMMERCE 
Secretary: M. J. Moriarty 


Customs DEPARTMENT 
Comptroller: J. F. Cummings . 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT 
Solicitor-General: H. R. C. Wild, ec 


Crown Law Office 
Solicitor-General: H. R. C. Wild, ac 


Law Drafting Office 
Law Draftsman: D. A. S. Ward 


L* 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Secretary for Justice and Contre ner-ieners 
of Prisons: J. L. Robso 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths and 
Marriages: J. G. A’Court 


DEPARTMENT OF MAORI AFFAIRS 
Secretary for Maori Affairs: J. M. McEwen 


TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT 
Commissioner: R. J. Polaschek 


RAILWAYS DEPARTMENT 
General Manager: A. T. Gandell 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Secretary of Labour: H. Parsonage 


Court of Arbitrations 
Judge: Hon. A. P. Blair 
President of Price Tribunal: S. T. Barnett 
auger Compensation Court: D. J. 


alglis 
Judge of Land Valuation Court: K. G. 
Archer 


Mines DEPARTMENT 
Under-Secretary: R. Outhwaite 


TOURIST AND PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 
General Manager: S. Odell 


MINISTRY OF WORKS 


Commissioner: P. ve ier “aing 
Engineer-in-Chief : C Turner 
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BLEcTRICITY DEPARTMENT 
General Manager: A. E. Davenport 


THE TREASURY 


Secretary to the Treasury: D. W. A. Barker, 
CMG 


Department of Inland Revenue 
Commissioner: F. R. Macken 


Department of Statistics 
Government Statistician: J. V. T. Baker 


National Provident Fund 
Superintendent: M. Aldred 


Government Superannuation Fund 
Superintendent: M. Aldred 


Friendly Societies Registry 
Registrar: V. Thompson 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Secretary of Defence: J. K. Hunn 

Independent Chairman of the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee: Lieutenant-General L. W. 
Thornton, CBE 

caet elt of aS Naval Staff: Rear-Admiral J.O’C. 

oss, C 

Chief of the General Staff: Major-General 
W. S. McKinnon 

Chief of the Air Staff: Air Vice-Marshal 
I. G. Morrison, CBE — 


Air Department 
Secretary: B. R. Rae 


Department of Civil Aviation 
Director: Bruce Rae 


POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Commissioner of Police: C. L. Spencer 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Director-General: D. N. R. Webb 


DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND SURVEY 
Director-General of Lands: R. J. Maclachlan: 


NEW ZEALAND FOREST SERVICE 
Director: A. L. Poole 


VALUATION DEPARTMENT 
Valuer-General: J. B. Brown 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Secretary: G. L. O’Halloran 


DEPARTMENT OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary and Clerk of Writs: J. V. Meech, 
cvo 
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DEPARTMENT OF ISLAND TERRITORIES 
Secretary, Wellington: J. M. McEwen 
papi Commissioner at Rarotonga: A. O. 

are 
Resident Commissioner at Niue Island: 

L. A. Shanks 
Administrator of the Tokelau Islands: 
J. B. Wright, CBE 


STATE ADVANCES CORPORATION OF 
New ZEALAND 
Managing Director: J. D. R. Wood 


PuBLIC TRUST OFFICE 
Public Trustee: W. Brown 


GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE OFFICE 
Commissioner: W. K. Watson 


PRINTING AND STATIONERY DEPARTMENT 
Government Printer: R. E. Owen 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
Director of Education: A. E. Campbell 


Child Welfare Division 
Superintendent: C. Peek, Iso 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENTIFIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 
Secretary: Dr. W. M. Hamilton 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
Director-General of Health: Dr. 
Kennedy 
SOCIAL SECURITY DEPARTMENT 
Director: W. L. Watson 


PosT AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
Director-General: J. B. Darnell , 


New ZEALAND BROADCASTING SERVICE 
Director: G. H. Stringer 


REHABILITATION BOARD : 
Director: J. C. Dow 
STATE FIRE INSURANCE OFFICE 
General Manager: J. L. Wright | 
EARTHQUAKE AND WAR DAMAGE 
COMMISSION 
Chairman: J. L. Seator 


RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Governor: G. Wilson 


_ STATE SERVICES COMMISSION 
Chairman: L. A. Atkinson 
Deputy Chairman: A. G. Rodda 


D. -P. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


NeW ZEALAND REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Hon. Sir Thomas Macdonald, KCMG 

High Commissioner in Canada: Sir Leon 
Gotz, KCVO 

High Commissioner in Australia: J. Haslett 

High Commissioner in ‘India: J. E. 
Farrell 

High Commissioner in Ceylon: J. E. 
Farrell (resident in New Delhi) 


Trade Commissioner in Ghana: J. B 
McGuire 

High Commissioner in Malaysia: R.- H. 
Wade 

Trade Commissioner in Jamaica: H. W. 
Sheppard (resident in Trinidad) 

Trade Commissioner in Trinidad and 
Tobago: H. W. Sheppard 

Deputy High Commissioner in Singapore: 
B. S. Lendrum 

Trade Commissioner in Hong Kong: J. P. 
Costello 
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New ZEALAND REPRESENTATIVES IN . 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
Belgium: R. L. Hutchens (Ambassador) 

(resident in Paris) 

France: R. L. Hutchens (Ambassador) 

Indonesia: Dr. R. A. Lochore (Minister) 

Japan: J. V. Scott (Ambassador) 

Korea: J. V. Scott (Ambassador) (resident in 
Tokyo) 

Laos: Major-General Sir Stephen Weir, KBE, 
cB, bso, (Ambassador) (resident in 
Thailand) 

Nepal: J. E. Farrell (High Commissioner) 
(resident i in New Delhi) 
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Netherlands: R. L. Hutchens (Ambassador) 
resident in Paris) 

Switzerland: W. G. Thorp (Consul General) 
(also permanent representative to Euro- 
pean Office U. 

Thailand: Major-General Sir Stephen Weir, 
KBE, CB, DSO, (Ambassador) (also Coun- 
cil Representative for New Zealand to 
S.E.A.T.O.) 

United Nations: F. H. Corner (Permanent 
Representative) 

United States: G. R. Laking (Ambassador) 

Vietnam: Major-General Sir Stephen Weir, 
KBE, CB, DSO, (Ambassador) (resident in 
Thailand) 

Western Samoa: a (High Commis- 
sioner) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN NEW ZEALAND 


REPRESENTATIVES IN NEW ZEALAND 
OF OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: Sir Ian 
Maclennan, KCMG 

High Commissioner for Canada: K. J. 
Burbridge 

High Commissioner for Commonwealth of 
Australia: The Hon. D. A. Cameron, OBE 

High Commissioner for India: S. N. Chopra 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: Dr. A. M. 
Malik (resident in Canberra) 

High Commissioner for Ceylon: Major- 
General A. M. Muttukumaru, OBE, ED 
(resident in Canberra) 

High Commissioner for Malaysia: Tun Lim 
Yew Hock, sMN (resident in Canberra) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN NEW ZEALAND 
OF COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Argentina: Dr. Silvio H. Neuman (Consul 
General) (acting) 
Austria: Dr. Elois Reitbauer (Minister) (resi- 
dent in Canberra) 
Belgium: Léon Arthur Van den Berghe 
(Ambassador) 
Brazil: Paulo Leao de Moura (Ambassador) 
_ (resident in Canberra) 
Burma: U Mya Sein (Ambassador) (resident 
in Canberra) 
China (Nationalist): Dr. D. Yu Tang Lew 
(Ambassador) 
srr hea J. Tisler (Chargé d’ Affaires 
a.i. 
Denmark: Dr. Axel Serup (Ambassador) 


Finland: O. Wanne (Chargé d’Affaires) 
(resident in Sydney) . 

France: L. A. Felix (Ambassador) 

Germany: Dr. H. Noehring (Ambassador) 

Greece: D. Frantzeskakis (Chargé d’ Affaires 
a.i.) (resident in Canberra) 

Indonesia: Major-General R. A. Kosasih 
(Ambassador) (resident in Canberra) 

Israel: D. S. Tesher (Minister) (resident in 
Canberra) 

Italy: O. Fabiani (Minister) 

Japan: Shine Kondo (Ambassador) 


Korea: D. W. Lee (Ambassador) (resident 
in Sydney) 
Lebanon: S. Hibri (Consul General) (resi- 


dent in Syoney) 


perry . F. M. Van Hall (Ambas- 
sador) 
tances) M. Ezpeleta (Minister) (resident 
anberra) 


Republic of South Africa: G. J. Oxley 
(Consul General) ’ 

Sweden: I. Olaf Ripa (Minister) 

Switzerland: E. von Se es sat 


dor) (resident in Canberra); J. P. Weber 
(Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 
Thailand: Police Major-General Chan 


Ansuchote (Ambassador) (resident in 
Canberra); Luckie Wasiksiri (Charge 
(Charge d’ "Affaires a.i. ) 

United States: Herbert B. Powell (Ambas- 


sador) 
U.S.S.R.: B. Y. Dorofeer (Chargé d’ Affaires) 
Vietnam (South): Nguyen Van _  Hieu 


- (Ambassador) (resident in Canberra) 
Yugoslavia: A. Djomparin (Consul General 


ISLAND TERRITORIES 
COOK ISLANDS 


The fifteen islands of the Cook Group (Rarotonga, Mangaia, Atiu, Mauke, Mitiaro, 
Aitutaki, Palmerston Atoll (Avarau), Penrhyn (Tongareva), Suwarrow (Suvorov), 
Manihiki (Humphrey Island), Rakahanga (Rierson Island), Pukapuka (Danger 
Islands), Nassau, Manuae and its twin islet Te Au o tu (Hervey Islands) and Taku- 
tea) have a total area of approximately 57,000 acres. The population estimated 
at 31st December 1960 was 18,462 of whom about 400 were non-indigenous. 
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Various islands of the Group were placed under British protection between 
1888 and 1901. 

Until 1901 British authority was represented by a Resident, who was paid by 
the Government of New Zealand and reported direct to the Governor. The first 
British Resident succeeded in 1891 in arranging for the establishment of an Elec- 
tive Federal Parliament to make laws for the whole Group. Each island, however, 
continued to enjoy self-government in such purely local affairs as it could properly 
manage for itself. The Federal Executive Council or Government was composed 
of the Arikis, who were also the principal landowners. A Supreme Court was 
established. All laws and administrative acts were subject to the approval of the 
Resident, who was also a Deputy and Judicial Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific and Chief Justice of the High Court of the Cook Islands. 

In 1900 a petition from leading islanders requested the abolition of the Federal 
Parliament and the annexation of the islands by New Zealand. An Imperial Order 
in Council was accordingly made on 13th May 1901, and on 11th June 1901 the 
Cook Islands were declared to lie within the boundaries of New Zealand. The 
administration and laws were continued in force subject to the provisions of the 
Cook Islands Government Act passed in that year. 

In 1915 an Act was passed by the New Zealand Parliament consolidating the 
laws relating to the Cook Islands and Niue Island and providing for the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Executive Council of New Zealand as the Minister for 
the Cook Islands charged with the administration of the government of the 
Islands. By the Cook Islands Amendment Act, 1932, the administration of Niue 
Island was transferred to the Minister of External Affairs. 

The 1915 Act also made provision for the constitution of Island Councils, for 
the establishment of public schools, Courts of Justice, Native Land Courts, etc. 
The Island Territories Act, 1943, established a Ministry of Island Territories and 
charged the Minister with the administration of the government of any territory 
outside of New Zealand which may at any time be a dependency or mandated 
territory of New Zealand, or otherwise be under the jurisdiction of the Govern- 
ment or Parliament of New Zealand. 

The enactment of the Cook Islands Amendment Act, 1957, marked a major 
step forward in the constitutional development of the Cook Islands. The most 
important provision of the Act was the replacement of the Legislative Council by 
a reconstituted Legislative Assembly of the Cook Islands consisting of fourteen 
members elected by universal suffrage by the electors of the various islands— 
seven members elected by the various island councils, one European member and 
four officials nominated by the Administration. In 1962 the New Zealand 
Government placed before the Legislative Assembly four possible schemes for 
political development—complete independence, full internal self-government, 
integration with New Zealand or ultimate integration into a Polynesian Federa- 
tion—and asked them to decide which course they would most favour. The 
Assembly chose full internal self-Government with continuing association with 
New Zealand. 

In 1963 three constitutional advisers were appointed to hold discussions with 
the Assembly on the form of the Cook Islands Constitution, and in November 
1964 a draft Constitution, having already been accepted by the Legislative 
Assembly, was enacted by the New Zealand House of Representatives. In order 
to put this constitution before the people of the Cook Islands, general elections 
were held on 20th April 1965 to elect a new Legislative Assembly equipped with 
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a special mandate to accept or decline the constitution. They were conducted in 
the presence of a United Nations Mission which observed the elections at the 
invitation of the New Zealand Government. 

The elections were won by Mr. Albert Henry’s Cook Islands Party, which 
gained fourteen of the twenty-two seats in the new Legislative Council. The 
Cook Islands Party had already accepted the principle of full internal self- 
government and continuing association with New Zealand. Mr. Albert Henry 
informed the New Zealand Government, however, that his party wished to 
propose a number of amendments to the draft constitution. The most important 
of these were: 

(a) Anamendment to the existing electoral regulations on residential qualifi- 
cations. This enabled Mr. Henry (who had not been eligible to stand at 
the elections) to be elected to the Assembly in a by-election; and 

(6) An amendment to form a House of Arikis or Upper House on which the 
Arikis from all the islands would be represented. 

The Cook Islands Constitution Amendment Bill was passed by the New 

_ Zealand House of Representatives in May 1965, and the new Constitution 


proclaimed on 8th August 1965. 
Prime Minister: Mr. Albert Henry 


NIUE ISLAND 


Niue (Savage) Island has an area of 64,028 acres. At the 31st March 1961 the total 
population was 4,845, including about 90 Europeans. The island was discovered 
by Captain Cook in 1774. 

The island was made a British Protectorate in 1900, and British sovereignty 
was proclaimed over the island later in the same year. In 1901 Niue was annexed 
to New Zealand. 

Until the proclamation of independence for the Cook Islands Niue was con- 
stitutionally included in the Cook Group, although it had a separate administra- 
tion. It continues to have a separate administration under the control of the 
New Zealand Department of Island Territories. There is an Island Council 
which, subject to certain limitations, has power to pass laws for the peace, order 
and good government of Niue. The Council at present comprises the Resident 
Commissioner, who presides, and thirteen Niuean members. The Niuean mem- 
bers are appointed by the Governor-General following nominations made by 
the villages, all of which are represented on the Council. The President has a 


casting as well as a deliberate vote. 
Resident Commissioner: L. A. Shanks 


TOKELAU ISLANDS 
This Group consists of three islands, or groups of islets, Atafu (500 acres), 
Nukunono (1,350 acres) and Fakaofo (650 acres), and lies about 4° due north of 
Apia, Western Samoa. At the 3lst March 1961 the inhabitants were 1,938 
Polynesians and 2 Europeans. 

The three islands became a British Protectorate in 1877, and formal declara- 
tions were made at each atoll in 1889. At the request of the inhabitants, Britain 
annexed the islands (then known as the Union Islands) in 1916 and included 
them within the boundaries of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. In 1925, 
at the request of the British Government, New Zealand assumed responsibility 
for the administration of the Group, and as a result the islands were separated 
from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony. In 1946 the Tokelau Nomenclature 
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Ordinance officially designated the Group as the Tokelau Islands. The islands 
were included within the territorial boundaries of New Zealand by the Tokelau 
Islands Act, 1948. 

The islands are administered by an Administrator in whom all administrative 
and executive functions are vested. Local public services are carried out on each 
island by appointed Tokelau officials. Of these officials the Faipule is the most 
important; he is the chief representative of the Government and acts in a super- 


visory capacity over other officials on his island. 
Administrator: O. P. Gabites 


THE ROSS DEPENDENCY 

The Ross Dependency, which was brought within the jurisdiction of the New 
Zealand Government by Order in Council of 30th July 1923, under the British 
Settlements Act, 1887, is defined as ‘all the islands and territories between 
the 160th degree of east longitude and the 150th degree of west longitude which 
are situated south of the 60th degree of south latitude’. The land area is estimated 
at 160,000 square miles and permanent shelf ice at 130,000 square miles. There 
are no permanent inhabitants. 

Laws for the Dependency have been made by regulations promulgated by the 
Governor-General of New Zealand. Administrative powers are vested in the 
Governor-General of New Zealand, and Administrative Officers (commonly re- 
ferred to as Administrators) have been appointed from time to time since 1923. 

A number of famous explorers visited the area during the last century including 
Sir James Ross, Captain R. F. Scott, RN, Sir E. Shackleton, Roald Amundsen 
and Richard E. Byrd. 

In the 1920s whaling was licensed by the New Zealand Government. Since 
then, however, the pelagic whaling expeditions have operated on the high seas. 

In recent years the territory has been visited by several British and American 
expeditions. The Dependency is now the scene of greater activity than ever before. 
Under the auspices of the International Geophysical Year a United States 
expedition re-activated a scientific station at ‘Little America’ and constructed an 
air strip on the bay ice at McMurdo Sound capable of taking heavy aircraft from 
New Zealand. A joint New Zealand—United States station is being operated at 
Cape Hallett. 

The New Zealand Antarctic Expedition established Scott Base on Ross Island 
in January 1957. The purpose of the Expedition was twofold: to take part in the 
Commonwealth Trans-Antarctic Expedition and in the Antarctic Programme of 
the International Geophysical Year. 

In March 1958 the New Zealand Government appointed the Ross Dependency 
Research Committee to co-ordinate and supervise all New Zealand activity in the 
Dependency, with particular reference to the scientific and technical programme. 
It has since announced a programme of continuing research and exploration. 


WESTERN SAMOA 

Western Samoa, which had been administered by New Zealand under a mandate 
approved by the Council of the League of Nations in 1920 and in accordance 
with the Trusteeship Agreement approved by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in December 1946, became an independent Sovereign State on 
1st January 1962. Under a Treaty of Friendship which came into force on 8th 
March 1962 New Zealand affords Western Samoa assistance in the conduct of 
foreign relations. 


CHAPTER 29 


UNDIVIDED INDIA 


HISTORY 


RCHAEOLOGY anpply attests the existence of prehistoric cultures in India— 
A: particular the urban civilization of the Indus Valley (2500-1500 B.c.) 

which collapsed in the disturbances preceding the irruption of the Aryans. 
The early literature of the Aryans throws a sparse light on their gradual subjec- 
tion of the Dravidians and the growth of warrior States in the river valleys of 
North India. After the foundation of Buddhism (c. 500 B.c.), a period of Aryan 
expansion culminated in the conquest of the larger part of India by a kingdom 
on the Ganges (Magadha); while Alexander’s invasion of the Punjab (327-325 | 
B.C.) had led to the formation of a cluster of Hellenistic kingdoms in the North- 
West. The Magadhan empire soon declined, and there followed invasions ‘from 
Central Asia (Indo-Scythians) and a development of Dravidian power in: the 
South. This situation was reversed by the rise of a new Gangetic empire (Guptas) 
which between 320 and 480 aA.p. united Northern India. Renewed incursions 
from the North (White Huns) destroyed the Guptas, and a brief revival of 
Gangetic unity during the seventh century gave way before centrifugal tendencies 
that were never thereafter reversed. Powerful Deccani kingdoms were even able 
to extend themselves sporadically northwards; and the subsequent existence of 
numerous warring States in the North, such as Rajputs, nearly always precluded 
effective resistance against the increasing pressure of Muslim invasions. 

The Muslim Period. Already in 711 the Muslim Arabs had raided Sind through 
southern Persia and Baluchistan, maintaining themselves in Multan and Makran 
until the late tenth century, when the Turkish Ghaznavids invaded the Punjab 
from what is now Afghanistan and established their rule over Northern India. 
Succeeding Turkish and Afghan dynasties extended the rule of the Delhi Sultan- 
ate till by the early fourteenth century almost the whole of the sub-continent 
recognized the overlordship of Delhi. 

The Sultanate had declined and disintegrated into several independent 
kingdoms when the Timurid Sultan of Farghanah, Babar, began the Mughal 
conquest of India (1525-30). The Mughal empire was firmly established during 
the long reign of his grandson Akbar (1556-1605), but campaigns to extend and 
consolidate the empire continued until, at the death of Aurangzeb in 1707, it 
equalled the widest extent of the Delhi Sultanate. Soon the empire, exhausted 
by these campaigns, by wars of succession, by Maratha raids, and later by 
Persian and Afghan invasions, was in full decline. Provincial governors became 
in effect independent hereditary princes, though according titular sovereignty to 
the emperors. Finally Bahadur Shah II, a pensionary of the East India 
Company, was deposed and exiled by the British for his unwilling involvement 
in the Mutiny of 1857. 

Europeans in India. For two hundred years after the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope route to the East in 1498, European interests in India were virtually 
confined to coastal] trading settlements. During the seventeenth century the 
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Portuguese monopoly based on Goa was challenged by Dutch, English and 
French chartered companies. In the eighteenth century the companies, whose 
rivalry was intensified by European wars, became involved in the struggles for 
supremacy among the Marathas, the Nizam of Hyderabad, and Haidar Ali of 
Mysore which followed the decline of the Mughal empire. The East India Com- 
pany (founded in 1600) and the French company (founded in 1664) were the 
principal European contenders. With the victories of Clive, and the restoration 
of peace between England and France in 1763, French power in India was 
effectively brought to an end. 

The British in India. The appointment of Clive, after his victory at Plassey in 
1757, as Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Bengal, and the grant to the 
East India Company of the ‘diwani’ (or fiscal administration) of Bengal and 
Bihar by the Mughal Emperor in 1765, were significant steps in the expansion 
of British power in India. Though trade continued to be the Company’s main 
concern, both the administration of the territories which it now controlled and 
its relations with Indian states assumed growing importance. In England the 
Government became increasingly unwilling that a private trading company 
“should remain responsible for the affairs of so great a territory. Under the 
Regulating Act of 1773 Warren Hastings was appointed first Governor-General 
of Bengal with supervisory powers over the Presidencies of Bombay and Madras. 
Under Hastings the Company’s civil service and system of revenue collection 
were re-organized, courts of justice created, and a rudimentary police force 
established. In 1784 Pitt’s India Act set up the Board of Control, to be respons- 
ible, through the Governors-General, for the business of government, leaving 
commercial affairs in the hands of the Company. The Act of 1813 to renew the 
charter abolished the Company’s trade monopoly in India. The 1833 Charter 
Act finally divested the company of its commercial functions, and, among other 
constitutional changes, gave the authority of Acts of Parliament to the laws and 
regulations made by the Governor-General and his Council. The Company’s 
charter was renewed for the last time in 1853, when the Directors’ patronage as 
regards appointments in the civil service was taken away. 

The Expansion of British India. When Hastings became Governor-General, 
effective Mughal rule was confined to territories around Delhi; the Maratha 
Confederacy and Rajput chiefs dominated western and central India; the 
Carnatic, Hyderabad and Mysore were virtually independent kingdoms; and 
from about 1810 to his death in 1839 Ranjit Singh consolidated the Sikh power 
in the Punjab and extended its territories to include Kashmir. Expediency rather 
than policy perhaps dictated British expansion and the choice in each instance 
between, on the one hand, annexation and direct rule and, on the other, indirect 
rule under British paramountcy. 

The position in the south was the first to be settled. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
signed a treaty of alliance with the British in 1798, and Tipu Sultan, son of 
Haidar Ali, of Mysore was finally defeated in 1799. From his territories a small 
central kingdom was restored to the previous Hindu dynasty, and the rest 
divided between the Nizam and the British. At the same time the Carnatic was 
placed under direct British administration. Travancore had already signed a 
treaty of alliance during the Mysore wars. 

The power of the Marathas was broken in the last war (1817-18) against them. 
The confederacy then included Baroda, Gwalior, Indore and Berar, with the 
Peshwa of Poona as its recognized head. The Peshwa was deposed and deprived 
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of his territories; and treaties, leaving them with reduced territories, concluded 
with the other Maratha leaders. Soon after, the Rajput States acknowledged 
British paramountcy. 

After the death of Ranjit Singh, British relations with the Sikhs deteriorated. 
The first Sikh War (1845-46) resulted in the cession of some territory to the 
British, and the installation by them of the Dogra Raja of Jammu in Kashmir. 
In 1849 the whole Punjab was annexed. 

Gurkha aggressions led to war with Nepal (1814-16), after which Garhwal 
and Kumaun were ceded and a British Resident stationed in Katmandu. 
Burmese incursions into Manipur and Assam were the main causes of the first 
Burmese War (1824-26), after which Assam, Arakan and Tenasserim were 
surrendered. The whole country was not absorbed however until 1886. External 
security accounted partly for the decision to annex Sind in 1843, and the 
independence of Oudh was ended by annexation in 1856. In the following year 
the Company was faced by the Mutiny of the Sepoys, which spread throughout a 
large part of northern India. On the restoration of order, the control of Indian 
affairs was vested, by the Government of India Act of 1858, in the Secretary of 
State for India in Council, responsible to the British Parliament, and working 
through the Viceroy and Governor-General in India. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT TO 1947 


Under British rule India consisted of territories under two different kinds of 
government: British India, which comprised a number of Provinces originally 
under direct British administration, covering about three-fifths of the area 
and containing about four-fifths of the population of the Indian peninsula, 
and the Indian States, numbering about 560 in all, under the administration 
of Indian Princes. The ruling Princes of the Indian States were by treaty or 
usage subject to the suzerainty of the Crown as paramount power, and their 
relations with foreign powers were conducted through the Crown, but their States 
were not British territory. The Viceroy and Governor-General was the head of 
the Government of British India and conducted the Crown’s relations with the 
Indian States. 

The government of the Indian States maintained, with modifications, the tra- 
dition of personal rule. Until 1919 the Government of British India was a highly 
centralized administration. The Provincial Governments were agents of the 
Central Government and under its legislative and executive control. 

By Acts of 1861, 1892 and 1909 the representative principle was recognized by 
the admission of Indians to Legislative Councils in the Provinces and at the 
Centre. These Councils had extensive powers and were not merely advisory, but 
the reality of power remained with the Viceroy and his official advisers and sub- 
ordinates acting under the direction of the British Government. By the end of 
the ’seventies Indians were appearing in the Indian Civil Service. The first 
Indian member of the Viceroy’s Council was appointed in 1909. 

The development of Legislative Councils brought into prominence the pro- 
blem of the representation of the minorities. The main division in Indian society 
was between the Hindus, who constituted about two-thirds of the population, 
and the Muslims, who constituted nearly one-quarter. The Muslim minority ob- 
jected to the election of representatives to the various Legislatures on the basis 
of a common roll, which they feared would impair their right to political ex- 
pression and place them in permanent subjection to the Hindu majority. Under 
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the reforms of 1909 separate electorates and representatives were granted for 
Muslims and the other minority communities. 

The Indian National Congress was founded in 1885. It was mainly Hindu in 
membership and looked forward to parliamentary self-government on the British 
model. In 1907 the creed of Congress was defined in the following terms: 

‘The objects of the Indian National Congress are the attainment by the 
people of India of a system of government similar to that enjoyed by the self- 
governing members of the British Empire and a participation by them in the 
rights and responsibilities of the Empire on equal terms with those members. 
These objects are to be achieved by constitutional means by bringing about a 
steady reform of the existing system of administration and by promoting 
national unity, fostering public spirit and development, and organizing the 
intellectual, moral, economic and industrial resources of the country.’ 

A Muslim political organization, the All-India Muslim League, was founded 
in 1906. 

The nationalist movement was intensified by the return of Mahatma Gandhi 
to India in 1912 (from South Africa) and by the war of 1914-18. As a 
result of the part played by India and the Indian Army there was a natural dis- 
position to concede political advance. In 1916 the chief obstacle seemed to have 
been overcome by an agreement between Congress and the Muslim League, 
known as the Lucknow Pact, in which Congress conceded to the Muslim League 
that in the Indian Legislatures there should be separate electorates and repre- 
sentatives for the minorities. 

Consequently in 1917 the British Government declared the objective of its 
future policy towards India. This was ‘the increasing association of Indians 
in every branch of the administration and the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions with a view to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of the British Empire’. In pursuance of 
this policy the ‘Montagu-Chelmsford Report’ made recommendations for the 
setting up of new institutions in the Provinces and at the Centre, and these were 
toa large extent implemented in the Government of India Act of 1919. The main 
provisions of this Act were as follows: 

(1) The franchise was widened, the Provincial Legislatures were enlarged, and 
the principle of ‘Dyarchy’ was introduced. Under this system, in the Pro- 
vincial Governments a number of portfolios were held by Ministers who 
sat in the Governor’s Executive Council but were responsible to the Pro- 
vincial Legislature, while other portfolios, including finance and law and 
order, were dealt with by officials who were also members of the Provincial 
Governor’s Executive Council but were responsible to the Governor, and 
in the last resort to the British Government, and not to the Legislature. 

(2) The existing Central Legislative Council was converted into a legislative 
body of two Houses, the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly, 
each with a majority of members directly elected on a national basis. 
The Legislature could initiate legislation, but the executive authority re- 
mained vested in the Governor-General in Council, and the Governor- 
General had power to veto legislation or to certify as passed legislation 
which had been rejected. Dyarchy was not introduced at the Centre. 

(3) It provided for the appointment of a statutory Commission within ten 
years to consider the possibility of further extension of responsible govern- 
ment. 
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Simultaneously, a Chamber of Princes was established, representing the rulers 
of the Indian States, for deliberative purposes. 

India had acquired a new status by her membership of the Imperial Conference 
of 1917. She became an original member of the League of Nations and also of 
the International Labour Organization, with a permanent seat on the Council of 
the latter. In other respects, notably in fiscal policy, her status was rapidly approxi- 
mating to that of a Dominion. 

In pursuance of the Act of 1919 a Statutory Commission under Sir John Simon 
was appointed in 1927 to make recommendations to Parliament on the next stage 
of constitutional development. The report of this Commission was published in 
1930*. Its recommendations were discussed at a Round Table Conference held 
in London and there emerged from these deliberations the Government of India 
Act of 1935. The main provisions of this Act were as follows: 

(1) The development of provincial autonomy was completed by giving the 
Provinces control over a wider field of subjects. All provincial affairs, in- 
cluding finance and law and order, were thenceforth in the hands of Indian 
Ministers, members of and responsible to the Legislature. Certain dis- 
cretionary powers were, however, reserved to the Provincial Governors 
which enabled them in limited and defined circumstances to overrule their 
Ministers. 

(2) The Governor-General in Council, i.e., the Government of India, ceased 
to be the channel for the conduct of relations between the Crown and the 
Indian States. A new authority was established for this purpose, sub- 
sequently known as the Crown Representative, but provision was made 
enabling this Office and that of the Governor-General to be held by the 
same person. 

(3) Provision was made for the establishment, subject to the accession of 
a specified proportion of Indian States, of ‘The Federation of India’, 
comprising both Provinces and States with a Federal Government and 
Legislature for the management of federal subjects, thus providing for the 
first time a constitution for the whole of India. 


(4) Dyarchy, superseded in the Provinces, was to be reproduced in the Federal 
Executive. Foreign affairs and defence were to come under the direct 
control of the Governor-General, the other Federal subjects being given to 
Ministers responsible to the Legislature, subject to certain safeguards. 

(5) Separate electorates were retained for minorities in the Provincial Legis- 
latures. 

It was made clear that the intention was that those provisions of the Act which 
precluded full self-government would in course of time fall into disuse or be 
modified so that India might without major constitutional changes achieve full 
Dominion status. 

The Act of 1935, with the exception of the part dealing with Federation, came 
into force on Ist April 1937. Both Congress and the Muslim League repudiated 
the federal scheme, and in any case Federation could not be introduced until 
the accession of the requisite number of States had been obtained. The Centre 
therefore remained as set up by the Act of 1919 except that its powers over the 
Provinces were reduced, and this, in the event, continued to be the constitutional 
position up till 1947. 


* Cmd. 3568 and Cmd. 3569 
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The Muslim League was prepared to work the provincial constitution, but 
Congress rejected the whole Act and decided that, while the Party should fight 
the elections and allow its members to enter the new legislatures in order to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indian masses, it should combat the constitution and 
seek to end it. When, therefore, Congress majorities were returned in seven 
Provinces their leaders declined to form Ministries unless the Provincial Gover- 
nors undertook not to exercise their discretionary powers. This difficulty was 
overcome and in July 1937 Congress Ministries were formed. 

In three Provinces non-Congress Coalition Ministries took office in 1937, and 
later similar governments were formed in two other Provinces. Relations between 
the Congress Party and the Muslim League continued to deteriorate, In 1940 
the League propounded the doctrine that the Muslims of India were not a minority 
community but a separate nation, repudiated the goal of federation, and sub- 
sequently committed itself to the policy of ‘Pakistan’, i.e., that the areas in 
north-west and north-east India in which Muslims were in a majority should 
become a separate sovereign State. 

Since the Central Government were still responsible only to the Secretary of 
State for India and the British Parliament, the proclamation of war by the 
Viceroy in 1939 was legally not subject to the prior consent of the Central 
Legislature. Congress leaders, while denouncing Nazi aggression, asserted that 
India had been dragged into the war without her consent and insisted that she 
must be declared ‘an independent nation’ and accorded the largest possible 
measure of actual independence at once. The Viceroy replied by re-affirming the 
pledge of Dominion status as the aim of British policy in India, and by under- 
taking that the Act of 1935 should be reconsidered after the war in the light of 
Indian opinion. This offer was unacceptable to Congress, and in November 1939 
all the Congress Provincial Ministers resigned and the administration of the 
Provinces affected was taken over by their Governors. Efforts by the British 
Government, notably the visit of Sir Stafford Cripps to India in 1942, to secure 
agreement on the future government of India and the co-operation of all parties 
in India in the prosecution of the war failed and the political problem was still 
unsolved when the war ended in August 1945. 

In September of that year it was decided to hold fresh elections and thereafter 
to have preparatory discussions with Indian leaders with a view to setting up a 
constitution-making body. The elections were held and gave sweeping majorities 
to the Congress Party and the Muslim League in the Hindu and Muslim con- 
stituencies respectively. | 

In March 1946 a British Cabinet Mission was sent to India to discuss out- 
standing questions with Indian leaders. The Mission eventually recommended (a) 
a Union of India, embracing both British India and the States, which would deal 
with foreign affairs, defence and communications and have the powers necessary 
to raise the funds required for those subjects; (6) that the Provinces should be 
free to form constitutional groups of Provinces within the Union and that each 
group should determine the provincial subjects to be dealt with in common by 
the group; (c) that a Constituent Assembly, in which the Indian States should 
also be represented, should be elected by the Provincial Legislatures to frame a 
constitution on the basis of the principles laid down by the Mission, assuming 
that these were accepted as the basis of agreement; and (d) that an Interim Gov- 
ernment should be set up at the Centre composed of the political leaders of the 
main communities. 
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The Constitutional part of the plan was accepted at first by the Muslim League 
but not by the Congress, pending negotiations about the Interim Government. 
These negotiations broke down and the Muslim League withdrew its agreement to 
the plan. Subsequently, in September 1946, an Interim Government was set up 
at the Centre whose members included Mr. Nehru, Sardar Patel, Mr. Rajago- 
palachari and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. The Muslim League, however, did not take 
part in this Government until six weeks later, when five representatives of the 
League, including Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, entered it. The Constituent Assembly 
was duly elected and met in December, but it was boycotted by the League and 
by some of the Indian States. 

In another attempt to end the existing uncertainty the British Government 
announced, on 20th February 1947, that it was their definite intention ‘to 
take the necessary steps to effect the transference of power into responsible 
Indian hands by a date not later than June 1948’ and they hoped that by that 
date a constitution would have been worked out by a fully representative Con- 
stituent Assembly. If it had not been so worked out ‘His Majesty’s Government 
will have to consider to whom the powers of the Central Government in British 
India should be handed over on the due date, whether as a whole to some form 
of Central Government for British India, or in some areas to the existing Pro- 
vincial Governments, or in such other way as may seem most reasonable and in 
the best interests of the Indian people’. 

In May the Viceroy invited the leaders of the principal communities and 
representatives of the States to meet him ‘to present to them a plan for the transfer 
of power to Indian hands’. The plan was accepted by both Congress and the 
Muslim League and on 3rd June Mr. Attlee announced the intention of the 
British Government ‘to introduce legislation during the current session for the 
transfer of power this year on a Dominion status basis to one or two successor 
authorities’ according to decisions taken by the Provinces as the result of the 
procedure provided for in the plan. This would be without prejudice to the right 
of the Constituent Assemblies to decide in due course whether or not they would 
remain within the Commonwealth. In effect the plan provided for those Provinces 
of India most of whose representatives had not joined the Constituent Assembly, 
i.e., those with Muslim majorities, to decide by vote of the Legislature whether 
they would form part of India or not. But in Bengal and the Punjab the repre- 
sentatives in the Legislature of the Muslim majority districts and the non-Muslim 
majority districts would vote separately on this issue. Steps were taken to obtain 
a rapid decision in these Provinces. 

On the 4th July the Indian Independence Bill was introduced, passed through 
Parliament without.a division in either House and became law on 18th July. The 
sub-Continent of India became, as from midnight 14th August, two sovereign 
independent states, India and Pakistan. India included the former Provinces of 
Bombay, Madras, the Central Provinces, United Provinces, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
and the new Provinces of West Bengal and East Punjab. Pakistan, a state in two 
geographical parts, was made up of Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, 
British Baluchistan and West Punjab in the west and East Bengal in the east. 

In respect of the Indian States British paramountcy was declared by the Indian 
Independence Act to be terminated and the existing treaties with the Crown to 


have lapsed. 
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Undivided India PART IV 
VICEROYS OF INDIA 


Charles John Canning, Ist Viscount Canning (later Ist Earl Canning), KG, GCs! (later 
GCB), Ist November 1858 to 11th March 1861 
James Bruce, 8th Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, KT, GCB, GCsI, 12th March 1862 to 
20th November 1863 (died in appointment) 
*Major-General Sir Robert Cornelis Napier (later 1st Baron Napier of Magdala), 
KCB (later GCB), 21st November to Ist December 1863 
*Colonel Sir William T. Denison, KcB, 2nd December 1863 to 11th January 1864 
Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence (later Ist Baron Lawrence of the Punjab), Bt., GcB, 
GCSI, 12th January 1864 to Iith January 1869 
Richard Southwell Bourke, 6th Earl of Mayo, Kp, Gcs1, 12th January 1869 to 8th 
February 1872 (assassinated at Port Blair, Andaman Islands) 
SO Das eacIG? (later Sir John Strachey, GcCsI, c1z), 9th February to 22nd February 


*Francis, 10th Baron Napier of Merchistoun (later Ist Baron Napier of Ettrick), KT, 
23rd February to 2nd May 1872 

Thomas George Baring, 2nd Baron Northbrook (later ist Earl of Northbrook), 
GCSI, 3rd May 1872 to 11th April 1876 | 

Edward Robert Lytton, 2nd Baron Lytton (later Ist Farl of Lytton), GcB, GCSI, CIE, 
12th April 1876 to 7th June 1880 

George Frederick Samuel Robinson Ripon, Ist Marquess of Ripon, KG, GCSI, CIE, 
8th June 1880 to 12th December 1884 

Frederick Temple Hamilton-Temple-Blackwood, Ist Earl of Dufferin (later 1st Mar- 
quess of Dufferin and Ava), KP, GCB, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, 13th December 1884 to 
9th December 1888 

Henry Charles Keith Petty Fitzmaurice, 5th Marquess of Lansdowne, KG, Gcsl, 
GCMG, GCIE, 10th December 1888 to 26th Januarv 1894 

Victor Alexander Bruce, 9th Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, KG, Gc1z, 27th January 
1894 to Sth January 1899. 

George Nathaniel Curzon, 5th Baron Scarsdale (afterwards Earl and later 1st Marquess 
Curzon of Kedlestone), GCSI, GCIE (later KG), 6th January 1899 to 29th April 1904 
and 13th December 1904 to 17th November 1905 

*Arthur Oliver Villiers Russell, 2nd Baron Ampthill, Gcsi, Gcie, 30th April to 12th 
December 1904 

Gilbert John Elliot-Murray-Kynymond, 4th Earl of Minto, GCMG, GCSI, GCIE slater 
KG), 18th November 1905 to 22nd November 1910 

Charles Hardinge, Ist Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, GCB, GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, Gcvo, 
Iso (later KG), 23rd November 1910 to 3rd April 1916 

Frederick John Napier Thesiger, 3rd Baron Chelmsford (later 1st Viscount Chelmsford), 
GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, GBE, 4th April 1916 to Ist April 1921 

Rufus Daniel Isaacs, Ist Earl of Reading (later Ist Marquess of Reading, Gcvo), GCR, 
reed ie KCVvO, 2nd April 1921 to 9th April 1925 and 7th August 1925 to 2nd 

pri 
*Victor Alexander George Robert Bulwer-Lytton, 2nd Earl of Lytton, Gcs! (later 
KG, GCIE), 10th April to 6th August 1925 

Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, Ist Baron Irwin (later Ist Earl of Halifax), Gcs1, 
GCIE (later KG, OM), 3rd April 1926 to 28th June 1929 and 25th October 1929 to 
17th April 1931 

*George Joachim Goschen, 2nd Viscount Goschen of Hawkhurst, CIE, CBE (later 
Gcs1), 29th June to 24th October 1929 

Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Ist Earl of Willingdon (later 1st Marquess of Willingdon), 
GCSI, GCMG, GCIE, GBE, 18th April 1931 to 15th May 1934 and 17th August 1934 
to 17th April 1936 

*Sir George Frederick Stanley, Gc1E, CMG (later Gcs1), 16th May to 16th August 1934 

Victor Alexander John Hope, 2nd Marquess of Linlithgow, KT, GCSI, GCIE, OBE (later 

KG), 18th April 1936 to 24th June 1938 and 25th October 1938 to 19th October 1943 
*Michael Herbert Rudolph Knatchbull, Sth Baron Brabourne, Gcsi, GCIE, MC, 25th 
June to 24th October 1938 

Field-Marshal Archibald Percival Wavell, Ist Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and 
Winchester (later Ist Earl Wavell), GcB, GCSI, GCIE, CMG, MC, 20th October 1943 
to 23rd March 1947 | 

Louis Francis Albert Victor Nicholas Mountbatten, Ist Viscount Mountbatten (later 
lst Earl Mountbatten of Burma), KG, PC, GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, KCB, DSO (later 
GCB), 24th March to 15th August 1947 


CHAPTER 30 


INDIA | 


very early times, the Vedic period, the name of India was Aryawarta, which 

was changed to Bharatvarsha in the subsequent Epic and Puranic periods. 
The name Bharatvarsha was bestowed upon the country by Bharat, son of King 
Dusyanta. ‘Varsha’ means a sub-continent, so the country was the sub-continent 
of Bharat. The Persians and Greeks, who came into contact only with that part of 
north-west India which was watered mainly by the river Sindhu (Indus), began 
calling the country India—the land of the Indus. Chinese travellers in medieval 
India are said to have called the country ‘Indu’. It is bounded to the north-west 
by Pakistan, to the north by Tibet, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, and to the north- 
east by Pakistan, China and Burma; Ceylon lies off the south-east coast. India 
also includes the Andaman and Nicobar Islands in the Bay of Bengal and the 
Laccadive Islands off the south-west coast. Its area (not including the State of. 
Jammu and Kashmir) is about 1,174,000 square miles. The mainland can be 
divided into three well-defined regions: (a) the mountain zone of the Himalayas; 
(b) the Indo-Gangetic Plain and (c) the Southern Peninsula. The main mountain 
ranges are the Himalayas in the north (over 29,000 ft.), the Aravallis and Vindhyas 
(up to 4,000 ft.) in central India, and the Western and Eastern Ghats (over 
8,000 ft.). The most important rivers are the Ganges, Jumna, Brahmaputra, 
Indus, Godavari, Krishna, Mahanadi, Nerbudda and ‘Cauyery which are all 
navigable in parts. 

There are four distinct seasons: (i) the cold season (December- March); (ii) the 
hot season (April-May); (iii) the rainy season (June—September); and (iv) what 
is known as the season of the retreating S.W. monsoon (October-November). 
Temperatures range from a minimum of 1-9° C. (at Simla) to a maximum of 
43-3° C. (at Nagpur). The rainfall range per annum can vary from as much as 
4 in. minimum (in the Thar Desert) to 425 in. maximum (at Cherrapunji). - 

India is the world’s second most populous country. A census is taken every 
ten years and at the time of the 1961 census the population was estimated to be 
439 million, an increase of 20% during the last decade. The birth rate is about 
40 per 1,000 (1964 figure), and the death rate about 16-18 per 1,000 (1964). The 
numbers of adherents to the main religions practised in India are: Hindus 
366,500,000; Muslims 47,000,000; Christians 10,725,000; Sikhs 7,850,000; 
Buddhists 3,250,000 and Jains 2,000,000. Primary education is free but not yet 
universal, it is compulsory only in Andhra Pradesh, Assam, Gujarat, Madhya 
Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab, West Bengal and Delhi. In the year 1961-62 there 
were 20,313,910 secondary school students. The population is 24% literate. 

Information about the division of the country into States and about the various 
languages used in India will be found in the sections dealing with Constitutional 
Development and the Constitution below. New Delhi is the capital of the country 


For further information about India see India, a Reference Annual, published by the Indian 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 
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[= lies in southern Asia, between the Himalayas and the Indian Ocean. In 
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with an estimated population of 2-3 million. Other principal cities are Calcutta 
(4:4 million), Greater Bombay (4-1 million) and Madras (1:7 million). The 
States with the largest populations are Uttar Pradesh (about 74 million), Bihar 
(about 46 million) and Maharashtra (about 40 million). 

Major ports, showing some of the available tonnage figures for the years 
1962-63 are: Calcutta (20,500,000), Bombay (21,700,000), Madras (8,400,000), 
Cochin (7,800,000), Visakhapatnam, Kandla (Gujarat) and Marmagoa. The 
principal shipping lines are: Shipping Corporation of India; Scindia Steam 
Navigation Company; and the Jayanti Shipping Company. The main airports 
are: Palam (runway 10,500 ft.) 6 miles S.W. of Delhi; Santa Cruz (runway 
10,900 ft.) 6°8 miles N.N.E. of Bombay; Dum Dum (runway 8,700 ft.) 8 miles 
N.E. of Calcutta; and St. Thomas’ Mount (runway 10,000 ft.) 10 miles S.W. 
of Madras City. The main airlines are: Indian Airlines Corporation (internal) 
and Air India (international). In 1961 road mileage was 440,626. There are 
57,404 kilometres of railway and of this 27,603 kms. are of broad gauge 
(1:67 metres). Broadcasting service is provided for the entire country by All India 
Radio but the Television Service of All India Radio is at present confined 
to Delhi only. 

The principal agricultural products of India are rice, wheat and sugarcane and 
the principal other products include cotton textiles, tea, jute and sugar. Govern- 
ment revenue for the year 1964/65 was estimated to be £1,571,250,000 and 
expenditure for the same year £1,530,750,000. A five-year development plan for 
the period 1962-67 is estimated to cost £9,075,000,000. Irrigation and power 
projects include the Rajasthan Canal and the Bhakra-Nangal Project. The former 
will be 425 miles long, from Harika in the Punjab to Jaisalmer in Rajasthan 
and will irrigate some 3 million acres of land. In 20 years 10,000 square miles 
will be transformed from desert into a fully developed region. The latter project, 
in the Punjab, is now nearing completion. It will be one of the largest multi- 
purpose river valley schemes in Asia and will eventually irrigate some 10 million 
acres of land and build up an ultimate power potential of 1,204 Mw. The 
expansion of the steel industry is playing a fundamental part in India’s industrial 
development. Steel production has increased from under 2 million ingot tonnes 
in 1950 to 6 million tonnes in 1964. The target for 1971, the end of the Fourth 
Plan, is 16:5 million tonnes. The Hindustan Steel Limited, a Government 
undertaking set up in 1954 to augment the country’s steel production, now 
has three plants in production and one under construction. These are at 
Durgapur, Rourkela, Bhilai and Bokaro. The possibility of the provision of a 
fifth steel plant is at present being studied. 

The production of oil is also playing an important part in India’s programme 
of industrial development and now reaches about 2 million tonnes a year. 
Exploration is carried out by the Oil and Natural Gas Commission who have 
recently discovered promising fields in Gujarat. In association with E.N.I. of 
Italy and Philips Petroleum of U.S.A., the Commission has offshore drilling 
rights in the Persian Gulf. India is also increasing her refinery capacity in order 
to save foreign exchange on imported petroleum products and broaden her 
industrial base. In addition to the four oil refineries maintained by private firms, 
a Government undertaking, the Indian Oil Corporation Limited, is now operating 
refineries at Barauni, Gauhati and Koyali. Two more are under construction, at 
Cochin and Madras, and a sixth is planned at Haldia. In the engineering industry 
machine tool production is being developed. In 1953 a public sector company, 
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Hindustan Machine Tools Limited, was set up in Bangalore. Production started 
in 1956 and the firm now has another factory at Pinjore (Punjab) in production 
and two more under construction, in Kerala and Hyderabad. The manufacture 
of heavy electrical equipment is also being undertaken and three units include 
plant to manufacture steam turbo sets, hydro turbo sets, heavy and medium 
A.C. and D.C. electric motors; a heavy boiler plant is expected to be in produc- 
tion this year; and a unit planned to produce steam turbines and turbo-alterna- 
tors is expected to be in production this year. At Bhopal the Heavy Electrical 
Industries (India) Ltd. is manufacturing turbines, switchgear and generating 
equipment. 
India’s National Day is 26th January (Republic Day). 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Under the Indian Independence Act, power was transferred to the first govern- 
ment of the new Dominion of India on 15th August 1947: on that day Lord 
Mountbatten relinquished the office of Viceroy and was appointed, on the advice 
of the Indian Government, first Governor-General of independent India. Since 
then, the principal constitutional developments in India have been the integration 
of the Indian Princely States, the adoption of a Republican Constitution and the 
reorganization of State boundaries. 

The Princely States. One of the major problems involved in the transfer of 
power was the future of the Indian Princely States which numbered about 560 
and comprised two-fifths of the area of the sub-continent. During the period of 
British rule, the Princely States had preserved a large measure of internal auto- 
nomy subject only to the paramountcy of the British Crown expressed in the form 
of many separate treaties and agreements entered into with the Rulers concerned. 
Under the Indian Independence Act this paramountcy was declared to have 
lapsed and with it the existing treaties between the Rulers and the Crown. _ 

During the final preparations for the transfer of power, the Rulers of the States 
were advised by the Viceroy to accede to one or other of the two successor 
Dominions. In the event nearly all the Rulers accepted this advice; and, by the 
date of the transfer, practically all the States whose territory lay within or con- 
tiguous to the boundaries of the new Dominion of India had signed Instruments 
of Accession, the only major exceptions being Kashmir and Hyderabad. In 
October 1947 the Maharajah of Kashmir signed an Instrument of Accession to 
India. There is now a cease-fire line between the Indian and Pakistan forces 
in Kashmir and the matter is before the Security Council. Hyderabad was 
occupied by Indian forces in September 1948 after a long dispute between the 
Government of India and the Nizam. 

The Instruments which the Rulers signed provided for accession in a limited 
number of subjects only. The larger and more important States (about 140 in all) 
acceded in respect of External Affairs, Defence and Communications; but in the 
case of the smaller States (which had had less autonomy under British rule), other 
subjects were added to the list. During the two years following the transfer of 
power, the Indian Government energetically pursued a policy of persuading the 
Rulers to agree to the complete integration of their States with the body politic 
of India and the consequent surrender of their remaining Princely powers. This 
aim was successfully achieved, and by the end of 1949 all the 554 States which 
had acceded to India (with the exception of Jammu and Kashmir which retained 
a special status) had been integrated with India. The Rulers signed individual 
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agreements under which, in return for giving up their States, the Indian Govern- 
ment agreed to pay them privy purses for life and to grant certain other personal 
- privileges. 

The constitutional arrangements for administering the Princely States after 
integration varied according to geographical and other circumstances. Some 
were incorporated in the former British Provinces; others were grouped into new 
composite political units (Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, P.E.P.S.U., Saurashtra, 
Travancore-Cochin, Vindhya Pradesh, and Himachal Pradesh); and others re- 
tained their separate identities (Mysore, Hyderabad, Bhopal, Kutch, Manipur, 
Tripura, and Bilaspur). The larger States or groups of States in the two latter 
categories (Rajasthan, Madhya Bharat, P.E.P.S.U., Saurashtra, Travancore- 
Cochin, Mysore and Hyderabad) eventually became, under the 1950 Constitution, 
Part B States, with parliamentary institutions on the same lines as those possessed 
by the former British Provinces (Part A States), except that they had at their head 
a senior Princely Ruler—a Rajpramukh—rather than a Governor. The smaller 
units became Part C States and as such were placed under various forms of 
central administration. 

The States Reorganization Act, 1956. Soon after the Constitution (see below 
under ‘Constitution’) came into force in 1950 a movement gathered impetus 
for the redrawing of State boundaries on a more rational and in particular on a 
linguistic basis. (In several of the existing States the population was divided into 
two or three major language groups.) The first fruit of the linguistic campaign 
was the decision in 1953 to separate the Telugu-speaking areas of Madras to form 
a new State called Andhra: this came into being in October 1953. In Decem- 
ber 1953 the first official move towards a more comprehensive reorganization 
of the States was made with the appointment by the Government of a States 
Reorganization Commission which was charged with a detailed examination of 
the whole probiem. In its Report, submitted in September 1955, the Commission 
recommended a radical re-drawing of State boundaries. In September 1956, after 
prolonged public and parliamentary debate, the decisions of the Government on 
this Report, incorporated in the States Reorganization Bill and the consequential 
Constitution (Seventh Amendment) Bill, were passed by the Indian Parliament, 
and the reorganization of States became effective on Ist November 1956. 

Under the new Acts, the former categories of States and with them the office 
of Rajpramukh were abolished, and the component parts of the Indian Union 
were reduced to 13 States (apart from Jammu and Kashmir) and 6 Union Terri- 
tories, the revised division being mainly on a linguistic basis. Perhaps the most 
striking territorial change was the disappearance of Hyderabad and the incor- 
poration of its parts in Andhra, Bombay and Mysore. Another major change 
was the re-shaping of Bombay which, as a bilingual Marathi-Gujarati-speaking 
State, lost its Kannada-speaking areas in the south to Mysore, but acquired 
Saurashtra, Kutch and extensive territories from Madhya Pradesh and Hydera- 
bad. Travancore-Cochin, enlarged to include the Malabar District of Madras, 
was renamed Kerala. The union of former Punjab Princely States known as 
P.E.P.S.U. was merged with Punjab. Madhya Pradesh (the former Central Pro- . 
vinces) was extensively reshaped, losing a large area to Bombay, but incorpor- 
ating Madhya Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh and Bhopal, all of which were former 
Princely States or unions of such States. Mysore was substantially enlarged to 
include Coorg and parts of Bombay and Hyderabad. Thus, under this compre- 
hensive reorganization, the political map of India was radically changed and in 
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many places (with important exceptions like the States of Uttar Pradesh and 
Bihar) the old boundaries of the major Princely States and provinces of British 
India were no longer recognizable. In March 1960, following persistent agitation 
against its bilingual structure, Bombay State was, by the terms of the Bombay 
Reorganization Act, 1960, divided into the separate unilingual States of 
Maharashtra and Gujarat. In 1961 Nagaland (comprising the Naga Hills area of 
Assam and the Tuensang area of the North East Frontier Agency) was accorded 
the status of a separate State of the Indian Union. 


INDIA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 


The relationship between India and the other Members of the Commonwealth 
was settled at the Prime Ministers’ Meeting held in London in April 1949. This 
Meeting had been arranged to consider the constitutional issues arising from the 
decision of the Indian Constituent Assembly to adopt a republican form of 
Government. The final communiqué stated that ‘The Government of India have 
informed the other Governments of the Commonwealth of the intention of the 
{ndian people that under the new Constitution which is about to be adopted, 
{ndia shall become a sovereign independent Republic. The Government of India 
have, however, declared and affirmed India’s desire to continue her full meinber- 
ship of the Commonwealth of Nations and her acceptance of the King as the 
symbol of the free association of its independent member-nations and as such 
the Head of the Commonwealth. The Governments of the other countries of the 
Commonwealth, the basis of whose membership of the Commonwealth is not 
hereby changed, accept and recognize India’s continuing membership in accotd- 
ance with the terms of this declaration’. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Indian Independence Act (see above under ‘Constitutional Development’) 
provided that the Government of India Act, 1935, should remain in force in the 
two new Dominions as their Constitutions, subject to any modifying Orders made 
by their Governors-General. Under this latter provision, the Governor-General 
of India made the India (Provisional Constitution) Order, 1947, to serve as a Con- 
stitution for India until a fresh Constitution had been drafted and put into force. 

Meanwhile a Constituent Assembly, elected in 1946 from the existing Pro- 
vincial Legislatures and intended to serve also as a Provisional Parliament, had 
begun drafting a Constitution. This new Constitution, which describes India as 
a ‘Union of States’ and as a ‘Sovereign Democratic Republic’ with a President 
as its constitutional head, was finally adopted in November 1949, and came into 
force on 26th January 1950. On that day the last Governor-General of India (Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari) relinquished his office and Dr. Rajendra Prasad assumed 
office as the first President. Broadly speaking the Constitution provides, both at 
the Centre and in the States, for a system of Parliamentary and Cabinet govern- 
ment on the British model, though in a republican form. 

Under the Constitution, the executive power is vested in the President, who 
is elected for a period of five years by an electoral college consisting of the elected 
members of the Union and State Legislatures, the voting strength of the Central 
Legislature in the college being equal to that of all the States put together. In 
his absence his functions are performed by the Vice-President, who at other times 
acts as Chairman of the Rajya Sabha (the Upper House). The President is ‘aided 
and advised’ in his functions by a Council of Ministers (the Cabinet). He appoints 
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the Prime Minister and, on the latter’s advice, the other Ministers, and can dis- 
miss them. The Council of Ministers is collectively responsible to the Lok Sabha 
(the Lower House) and all Ministers must be or become Members of Parliament. 

The legislative power vests in Parliament which comprises the President, the 
Rajya Sabha and the Lok Sabha. The Rajya Sabha consists of not more than 250 
members, 12 nominated by the President, the rest elected by the members of the 
State legislatures or representing the Union Territories (see below) on a popu- 
lation basis; they hold office for six years, one-third retiring every two years. © 
The Lok Sabha originally consisted of not more than 500 members. But this 
figure was adjusted in 1956 to take account of the reclassification of States and 
Territories and it now consists of not more than 520 members, of whom 
not more than 500 represent territorial constituencies in the States and not more 
than 20 represent the Union Territories. The members from the States (except 
Jammu and Kashmir) are chosen by direct election under universal adult fran- 
chise; those from the Union Territories are chosen ‘in such manner as Parliament 
may by law provide’. The Lok Sabha is elected for a maximum of five years 
though this may be extended during a State of Emergency. For a period of twenty 
years from 26th January 1950 seats are reserved in the Lok Sabha for the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes, and not more than 2 members of the 
Anglo-Indian Community may be nominated to fill additional seats. 

There is a Supreme Court of not more than fourteen judges (including the 
Chief Justice) appointed by the President and only removable by his order fol- 
lowing an address passed by each House of Parliament. The Court has sole 
jurisdiction in virtually all disputes between State and Union or between State 
and State. It is also the final Court of Appeal from other Courts. 

The Constitution laid down that after 1965 Hindi should be used for all 
official purposes. The Official Languages Act, 1963, however, provided for the 
continued use after 1965 of English, in addition to Hindi, for all official purposes 
of the Union and for the transaction of business in Parliament. Under this Act 
a Parliamentary Committee is to be set up in 1975 to review the progress made 
in the use of Hindi. Article 345 of the Constitution provided for the adoption 
by States Legislatures, for official purposes of the State, of any of the fourteen 
regional languages listed in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. These are 
Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marathi, 
Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. Sanskrit, which is a scholarly 
language widely used throughout India, has not been adopted for official use 
by any State. Urdu also, although not adopted officially by any State, is spoken 
in the Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. The areas 
in which the other regional languages are used are indicated in the notes on 
the States and Territories of the Union at the end of this Chapter. 

The Constitution can be (and has on seventeen occasions already been) 
amended by a Bill passed in each House of the Union Parliament by a majority 
of its total members and not less than two-thirds of its members present and 
voting. Amendments to certain Articles must however also be ratified by the 
legislatures of a majority of the States. 


NATIONAL BMERGENCY | 

On the 26th October 1962 the President of India declared a National 
Emergency following the Chinese invasion: which had taken place in N.E.F.A. 
and Ladakh earlier the same month. After the Chinese had made a further 
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extensive attack in November, they announced a cease-fire along the entire 
Sino-Indian border on 21st November and withdrew from some of the territory 
which they had occupied since the beginning of October. The terms which the 
Chinese suggested at the same time for negotiations were unacceptable to the 
Indian Government, and the cease-fire has not yet been stabilized by any truce 
agreement. The state of emergency is still in force. 


HisroricaL List oF HEADS OF STATE 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL 
(Dominion of India) 
Louis Francis Albert Victor Nicholas Mountbatten, Ist Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
nee GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, KCB, DSO (later GCB), 15th August 1947 to 20th June 


Chakravarty Rajagopalachari, 21st June 1948 to 26th January 1950 
PRESIDENTS 
(Republic of India) 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 26th January 1950 to 6th May 1952 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 6th May 1952 to 11th May 1957 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 11th May 1957 to 13th May 1962 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, from 13th May 1962 


HISTORICAL List OF MINISTRIES 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 15th August 1947 to 13th May 1952 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 13th May 1952 to 17th April 1957 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 17th April 1957 to 9th re jae 1962 
Jawaharlal Nehru, 9th April 1962 to 27th May 1964 
Guizarilal Nanda, 27th May 1964 to 9th June 1964 
Lal Bahadur Shastri, from 9th June 1964 

GOVERNMENT 

The first general elections based on universal adult franchise in accordance 
with the new Constitution were held in 1952 and resulted in a sweeping victory 
for the Congress Party which won 75 per cent of the seats in the Lok Sabha 
(Lower House of the Central Parliament). The Communist Party and their allies 
with some 30 seats and the Praja Socialist Party (formed from the merger of two 
other left wing parties) with 26 seats were the most important elements in the 
Opposition. 

The second series of general elections to the Lok Sabha and the Vidhan 
Sabhas (State Assemblies) were held in 1957. In the Lok Sabha the Congress 
Party maintained their position with another decisive victory, securing 371 out 
of a total of 494 seats filled by direct election and increasing their share of the 
poll from the 45 per cent they obtained in the first general elections to some 
48 per cent on this occasion. The position of the Communist Party was also 
virtually unchanged; they and their allies won a total of 29 seats and were still 
the largest single Opposition group. The Praja Socialist Party lost some ground 
and won only 19 seats. 

In the Vidhan Sabhas the Congress Party won absolute majorities in 11 out 
of 13 States and formed Governments in 12 States, including Orissa where they 
emerged as the largest single Party but without an overall majority. In May 1959 
in Orissa they formed a coalition government sharing power with the Ganatantra 
Parishad, the largest of the Opposition parties. In Kerala the Communist Party 
won 60 out of 126 contested seats in the Assembly. They governed with the sup- 
port of 5 Independents until July 1959, when the Communist Ministry was dis- 
missed by the President under his emergency powers (see above under “The 
Constitution’) pending fresh elections in the State. In the subsequent mid-term 
elections to the Kerala State Assembly in February 1960, the main non-Com- 
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munist parties formed an electoral alliance and, despite a considerable increase 
in the Communist poll, succeeded in winning 94 out of a total of 126 contested 
seats. Thereafter, the Congress and Praja Socialist Parties, who controlled 
between them 83 seats, formed a coalition government until October 1962, when 
the Praja Socialists withdrew from the coalition, leaving the Congress Party to 
form the government by themselves. 

In the third General Elections in February 1962, the Congress Party won 
another decisive victory in the Lok Sabha, although losing a little ground 
compared with 1957. They received just over 45 per cent of the votes cast in 1962 
aS against nearly 48 per cent in 1957, and obtained 361 seats as against 371 in 
1957. The Communist Party remained the largest Opposition party with 30 seats, 
one more than in 1957. The Praja Socialist Party lost further ground, winning 
only 12 seats, but the Swatantra Party, formed since the 1957 elections, won 
22 seats, and the Jan Sangh won 14 seats compared with 4 in 1957. 

In 1962 simultaneous elections to the Vidhan Sabhas were held in all the 
States other than in Kerala and Orissa, which had had mid-term elections, 
see above. In these elections, the Congress won a majority in 10 out of 12 
States but although they lost an overall majority in the other two, Rajasthan 
and Madhya Pradesh, they continued to form the Governments there. In 1964 
the Congress were unsuccessful in the first elections in the new State of Nagaland. 
In the mid-term election in Kerala in 1965 no one party secured a majority, and 
President’s Rule, imposed in 1964, was continued. Congress are therefore now in 
power in 13 out of the 15 States. 

Mr. Nehru, who had been Prime Minister of India since Independence, died 
on 27th May 1964. The President of India swore in Mr. Nanda, the senior 
member of Mr. Nehru’s Cabinet, as Prime Minister pending the election of a 
new leader by the Congress Party. On 9th June 1964 Mr. Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
who had been unanimously elected as leader by the Congress Parliamentary 
Party, was sworn in as Prime Minister. 


PRESIDENT 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 


Prime Minister and Minister of Atomic Energy: Lal Bahadur Shastri, MP 
Minister of Home Affairs: Gulzarilal Nanda, mp 
Minister of Finance: T. T. Krishnamachari, MP 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
Minister of External Affairs: Sardar Swaran Singh, mp 
Minister of Railways: S. K. Patil, MP 
Minister of Law and Social Security: Asoke Kumar Sen, Mp 
Minister of Defence: Y. B. Chavan, Mp 
Minister of Steel and Mines: N. Sanjiva Reddy, Mp 
Minister of Food and Agriculture: C. Subramaniam, MP 
Minister of Petroleum and Chemicals: Professor Humayun Kabir, mp 
Minister of Communications and Parliamentary Affairs: Satya Narayan Sinha, Mp 
Minister of Education: M. C. Chagla, Mp 

Minister of Labour and Employment: D. Sanjivayya, mp 

Minister of Rehabilitation: Mahavir Tyagi, mp 


MINISTERS OF STATE 


Minister of Works and Housing: Mehr Chand Khanna, mp 
Minister of Commerce: Manubhai Shah, mp 
Minister of Civil Aviation: Nityanand Kanungo, Mp 
Minister of Transport: Raj Bahadur, mp 
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Minister of State in the Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation: S. K. Dey, Mp 
Minister of Health: Dr. Sushila Nayar, MP 
Minister of State in the Ministry of Home Affairs: Jai Sukh Lal Hathi, mp 
Minister of State in the Ministry of External Affairs: Mrs. Lakshmi N. Menon, Mp 
Minister of Supply in the Ministry of Industry and Supply’ K. Raghu Ramaiah, mp 
Minister of State in the Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals: O. V. Alagesan, MP 
Minister of State in the Ministry of Railways: Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, mp 
Minister of Cultural Affairs in the Ministry of Education: R. M. Hajarnavis, MP 
Minister of Irrigation and Power: Dr. K. L. Rao, Mp 
Minister of Planning and Minister of State in the Ministry of Finance, Department of Co- 
ordination: Baliram Bhagat, Mp 
Minister of Defence Production in the Ministry of Defence: A. M. Thomas, MP 
Minister of Industry in the Ministry of Industry and Supply: T. N. Singh, mp 


DEPUTY MINISTERS 


Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Rehabilitation: Dr. Mono Mohan Das, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture: Shah Nawaz Khan, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Commerce: S. V. Ramaswamy, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Transport: Ahmed Mohiuddin, Mp 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Health: P. S. Naskar, Mp 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation: 
B. S. Murthy, Mp 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Home Affairs: Lalit Narayan Mishra, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Education: Mrs. Soundaram Ramachandran, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture: D. R. Chavan, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting: C. R. Pattabhi Raman, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Department of Social Security: Mrs. Maragatham Chandrasekhar, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Law: Jaganath Rao, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Railways: Sham Nath, mp 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Defence: Dr. D. S. Raju, MP 
rate ed Minister in the Ministry of External Affairs: Dinesh Singh, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Industry and Supply: Bibudhendra Misra, Mp 
Deputy Minister in the Department of Communications: B. C. Bhagavati, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Irrigation and Power: sags Dhar Misra, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Steel and Mines: Prakash Chandra Sethi, mp 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Labour and Employment: 

Ratanlal Kishorilal Malviya, MP 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Education: Bhakt Darshan, Mp 
Deputy Minister in the Ministry of Finance: Rameshwar Sahu, MP 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


Ministry of Community Development and Co-operation: Annasahib P. Shinde, mp 
Ministry of External Affairs: D. Ering, mp; S. C. Jamir, mp 
Ministry of Irrigation and Power: S. Ahmad Mehdi, mp 
Prime Minister’s Secretariat: Lalit Sen, MP 
Ministry of Steel and Mines: Dodda Thimmaiah, mp 


PRESIDENT’S STAFF 


Secretary: Y. D. Gundevia 
Military Secretary: Major-General Gurdir Singh Gill 


RAJYA SABHA (COUNCIL OF STATE) 


Chairman: Dr. Zakir Husain, mp 
Deputy Chairman: Mrs. Violet Alva, MP 
Secretary: B. N. Banerjee 


Lok SABHA (HOUSE OF THE PEOPLB) 


Speaker: Sardar Hukam Singh, mp 
Deputy Speaker: S. V. Krishnamoorthy Rao, MP 
Secretaries: M. N. Kaul (honorary); S. L. Shakdner 


PRIME MINISTER’S SECRETARIAT 


Secretary: L. K. Jha 
Joint Secretaries: Rajeshwar Prasad; C. P. Srivastava 


CABINET SECRETARIAT 
Secretary: Dharma Vira 
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JUDICIARY 
SUPREME COURT OF INDIA 
Chief Justice of India: Mr. Justice P. B. Gajendragadkar 


Judges 


Mr. Justice A. K. Sarkar 
Mr. Justice K. Subba Rao 
Mr. Justice K. N. Wanchoo 
Mr. Justice M. Hidayatullah 
Mr. Justice J. C. Shah 


Mr. Justice Raghubar Da 
Mr. Justice C. R. Mudholkar 
Mr. Justice S. M. Sikri 

Mr. Justice R. S. Bachawat 
Mr. Justice V. Ramaswamy 


Registrar: Y. D. Desai 
Each State has a separate High Court, the Judges of which are appointed by the President. 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


DEPARTMENT OF ATOMIC ENERGY 
Secretary: Dr. H. J. Bhabha, Frs 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Foreign tte A C. S. Jha 
Secretary I: B Kapur 
Secretary II: Azim Hussain 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


Secretary: L. P. Singh 
Secretary Aa cai Affairs and Frontier 
Areas): S. Prasad 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Department of Expenditure 
Secretary: V. T. Dehejia 


Department of Revenue 
Secretary: V. T. Dehejia 


Department of Economic Affairs 
Secretary: S. Boothalingam 
Department of Co-ordination 
Secretary: S. Boothalingam 
Department of Company Affairs and Insurance 
Secretary: R. C. Duff 


Department of Communications 
Secretary: L. C. Jain 


MINISTRY OF RAILWAYS 
Chairman, Railway Board: D. C. Baijal 
Secretary, Railway Board: P. C. Mathew 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY AND SUPPLY 
es spied of Industry 
Secretary: S. Ranganathan 
Department of Heavy Engineering 
Secretary: N. Subrahmanyam 


Department of Supply and Technical 
Development 
Secretary: T. Swaminathan 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 
Secretary: D. S. Joshi 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND EMPLOYMENT 
Secretary: P. M. Menon 


MINISTRY OF STEEL AND MINES 
Department of Iron and Steel 


Secretary: N. N. Wanchoo 


Department of Mines and Metals 
Secretary: N. C. Shrivastava 


MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM AND CHEMICALS 
Secretary: Nakul Sen 


MINISTRY OF WorRKS AND HOuSING 
Secretary: Prem Krishen 


MINISTRY OF REHABILITATION 
Secretary: K. P. Mathrani 


MInNIstry OF DsFsNCe 
Secretary: A. D. Pandit (acting) 
Department of Defence Production 


Secretary: H. C. Sarin 


MINISTRY OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
Department of Agriculture 
Secretary: G. R. Kamat 
Department of Food 
Secretary: A. L. Dias 


MINISTRY OF IRRIGATION AND POWER 
Secretary: V. Nanjappa 


MINISTRY OF LAW 
Attorney-General: C. K. Daphtary 
Solicitor-General: S. V. Gupte 
Additional Solicitor-General: Niren De 

Department of Legal Affairs 
Secretary: B. N. Lokur 


Legislative Department 
Secretary: R.C. S. Sarkar 


MINISTRY OF PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 
Secretary: K. Chandra 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 


Secretary: A. N. Jha 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Secretary: B. Mukerji 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
AND CO-OPERATION 


Secretary: S. Chakravarty 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Secretary  Secraatn = N. Kirpal 
Secretary (Science): A. K. Ghosh 
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MInistTry OF CIviIL AVIATION 
Secretary: V. Shankar 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
Secretary: D. C. Das 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


Special Secretary and Director General of 
Shipping: Nagendra Singh 
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ARMED ForRCES HEADQUARTERS 
Chief of Army Staff: General J. N. Chaudhri 
Chief of Naval Staff: Vice-Admiral B. S. 


Soman 
Chief of Air Staff: Air-Marshal Arjan Singh, 
DFC 
* * * * * 


Comptroller and Auditor-General : 
oy 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United King- 
dom: Dr. Jivraj Mehta 


High Commissioner in Canada: B. K. 
Acharya 

High Commissioner in Australia: D. N. 
Chatterjee 

High Commissioner in New Zealand: S. N. 
Chopra 


High COMMISSIONS: in Pakistan: Kewal 
Sing 

High Commissioner in Ceylon: Bhimsen 
Sachar 

High Commissioner in Ghana: J. C. Kakar 

High Commissioner in Malaysia: M. K. 
Kidwai 

High Commissioner in the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria: P. L. Bhandari 

High Commissioner in Cyprus: S. Sen 
(resident in Beirut) _ 

High Commissioner in Sierra Leone: J. C. 
Kakar (resident in Accra) 

High Commissioner in the United Republic 
of Tanzania: N. V. Rao 

High Commissioner in Jamaica: Muni Lal 
(resident in Port of Spain) 

High Commissioner in Trinidad and Tobago: 
Muni Lal 

High Commissioner in Uganda: A. S. 
Dhawan 

High Commissioner in Kenya: Prem Bhatia 

High Commissioner in Malawi: D. S. 
Kamtekar (acting) 

High Commissioner in Malta, G.C.: Lal 
Ram Sharan Singh (resident in Rome) 
High Commissioner in The Gambia: A. H. 

Safrani (resident in Dakar) 
Commissioner in Aden: A. R. Sethi 
Commissioner in Fiji: D. Murugesan 
Commissioner in Hong Kong: P. S. Kotda 

Sangani 
Commissioner in Mauritius: P. R. S. Mani 
Commissioner to British Guiana, Barbados, 

Antigua, Grenada, Dominica, St. Kitts, 

St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Montserrat: 

(resident in Port of Spain) Muni Lal 


INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Afghanistan: General P. N. Thapar (Ambas- 


sador) 
Albania: L. R. S. Singh (Minister) (resident 
in Rome) 
Algeria: R. Goburdhan (Ambassador) 
Argentina: I. S. Chopra (Ambassador) 
Austria: R. G. Rajwade (Ambassador) 


M 


Belgium: K. B. Lall (Ambassador) (Also 
India’s Special Representative for Econo- 
mic, Financial and Commercial Affairs) 

Bolivia: V. H. Coelho Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Rio de Janeiro 

Brazil: V. H. Coelho (Ambassador) 

Bulgaria: R. S. Mani (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Belgrade) 

Burma: Vice-Admiral R. D. Katari (Ambas- 
sador) 

Cambodia: A. G. Meneses (Ambassador) 

Chile: B. K. Massand (Ambassador) 

China: J. S. Mehta (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Colombia: B. K. Massand (Ambassador) 
(resident in Santiago) 

Congo: V. geicanarnaciary (Ambassador) 

Cuba: N. S. Gill (Ambassador) (resident in 
Mexico City) 

Czechoslovakia: M. P. Mathur (Ambas- 
sador) 

Denmark: (Vacant) (Ambassador) 

Ethiopia: J. K. Atal (Ambassador) 

Finland: Khub Chand (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Stockholm) 

France: Rajeshwar Dayal (Ambassador) 

Germany: S. K. Bannerjee (Ambassador) 

Greece: R. S. Mani (Ambassador) (resident 


in Belgrade) 

Guinea: J. C. Kakar (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Accra) 

Holy See: V. C. Trivedi (Ambassador) 


(resident in Berne) 
Hungary: S. V. Patel (Ambassador) 
Indonesia: P. Ratnam (Ambassador) 
Iran: Air-Marshal A. M. Engineer (Ambas- 


sador) 

Iraq: Sadath Ali Khan (Ambassador) 

Italy: Lal Ram Sharan Singh (Ambassador) 

Ivory Coast: A. H. Safrani (Ambassador) 
(resident in Dakar) 

Japan: B. F. H. B. Tyabji (Ambassador) 

Jordan: S. Sen (Ambassador) (resident in 
Beirut) 

Kuwait: S. Sen (Ambassador) (resident in 
Beirut) 

Laos: B. K. Sanyal (Ambassador) 

Lebanon: S. Sen (Ambassador) 

Liberia: J. C. Kakar (Ambassador) (resident 
in Accra) 

Libya: S. N. Haksar (Ambassador) (resident 
in Cairo) 

Luxembourg: K. B. Lall (Ambassador) 
(resident in Brussels) 

Motapasy Republic: C. J. Stracey (Ambas- 


or) 
Mali: J. os Kakar (Ambassador) (resident 
in 
Mexico: N. S. Gill (Ambassador) 
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Mongolia: T. N. Kaul (Ambassador) 
(resident in Moscow 

Morocco: Y. K. Puri (Ambassador) 

Nepal: Shriman Narayan (Ambassador) 

Netherlands: R. R. Sinha (Ambassador) 

Norway: Apa B. Pant (Ambassador) 

Panama: N. S. Gill (Ambassador) (resident 
in Mexico City) 

Paraguay: I. S. Chopra (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Buenos Alres) 

Peru: B. K. Massand (Ambassador) (resident 
in Santiago) 

Philippines: M. S. Sait (Ambassador) 

Poland: Dr. N. V. Rajkumar (Ambassador) 

Republic of Ireland: Dr. Jivraj Mehta 
(Ambassador) (resident in London) 

Ruanda and Burundi: Prem Bhatia (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Nairobi) 

Rumania: K. R. F. Khilani (Ambassador) 

Saudi Arabia: M. N. Masud (Ambassador) 

Senegal: Abid Hassan Safrani (Ambassador) 

Somalia: P. Mani (Ambassador) 
(resident in Port Louis) 

Spain: A. R. Déo (Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Sudan: S. S. Ansari (Ambassador) 

Sweden: Khub Chand (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: V. C. Trivedi (Ambassador) 
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Syap vee Republic: A. S. Mehta (Ambas- 

sador 

Thailand: K.V. Padmanabhan (Ambassador) 

Togo: P. L. Bhandari (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Lagos) 

Tunisia: Y. K. Puri (Ambassador) (resident 
in Rabat) 

Turkey: K. L. Mehta (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: S. N. Haksar 
(Ambassador) 

United Nations: G. Parthasarath (Permanent 
Representative, New York) 

United States: B. K. Nehru (Ambassador) 

Upper Volta: A. H. Safrani (Ambassador) 
(resident in Dakar) 

Uruguay: I. S. Chopra (Minister) (resident 
in Buenos Aires) 

U.S.S.R.: T. N. Kaul (Ambassador) 

Venezuela: V. H. Coelho (Ambassador) 
(resident in Rio de Janeiro) 

Vietnam (North): Dr. R. S. Chavan (Consul 
General) 

Vietnam (South): J. K. Ganju (Consul 
General) 

Yemen: S. N. Haksar (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Cairo) 

Yugoslavia: R. S. Mani (Ambassador) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN INDIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN INDIA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: John Freeman, 
MBE 

High Commissioner for Canada: Roland 
Michener, pc (Canada), gc 

High Commissioner for Australia: Sir 
Arthur Tange, CBE 

High Commissioner for New Zealand: 
R. E. B. Peren (acting) 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: Mian 
Arshad Husain 

High Commissioner for Ceylon: Hamilton 
Shirley Amarasinghe 

High Commissioner for Ghana: Seth 
Kwabla Anthony, MBE 

High Commissioner for Malaysia: Zaiton 
Ibrahim bin Ahmed 

High Commissioner for the Federal Re- 
public of Nigeria: Adedokum Haastrup 

High Commissioner for the United Republic 

of Tanzania: Salim Ahmed Salim 

High Commissioner for Uganda: G. Kamba 


REPRESENTATIVES IN INDIA OF COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Afghanistan: Dr. Mohammad Kabir Lodin 

(Ambassador) 
Albania: (Vacant) 
Argentina: Alejandro E. Calcagni (Chargé 
’ Affaires) 
Austria: Dr. 
(Ambassador) 
Belgium: Jean Leroy (Ambassador) 


Georg A. Schlumberger 


Bolivia: Dr. German Quirago Galdo 
(Ambassador) 

Brazil: J. Leal Ferreira, Jnr. (Chargé 
d’Affaires) 


Bulgaria: Christo Dimitrov (Ambassador) 


Burma: Maha Thiri Thudhamma Daw Khin 
Kyi (Ambassador) 

Cambodia: Nong Kimny (Ambassador) 

Chile: Julio Barrenechea P. (Ambassador) 

China: Chen Chao-Yuan (Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Colombia: Colonel Manuel Agudelo (Am- 
bassador) 

Cuba: Marten Mora (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Czechoslovakia: Dr. Ivan Rohal-Ilkiv (Am- 
bassador) 

Denmark: E. Bartels (Ambassador) 

Ethiopia: Blatta Mesfin Begashet (Ambas- 
sador) 

Finland: Asku Paivo Ivalo (Ambassador) 

France: Jean Daridan (Ambassador) 

sr a Dietrich von Mirbach (Ambassa- 

or 

Greece: John Phrantzes (Ambassador) 

Holy See: The Most Rev. James Robert 
Knox (Apostolic Internuncio) 

Hungary: Janos Nagy (Ambassador) 

Indonesia: M. Suska (Ambassador) 

Iran: Jalal Abduh (Ambassador) 

Iraq: Munir Rashid (Ambassador) 

Italy: Michele Lanza (Ambassador) 

Japan: Osamu Itagak (Ambassador) 

Jordan: Kemal Homoud (Ambassador) 

Kuwait: Sheikh Yakub Abdul Aziz al Rashid 
(Ambassador) 

Laos: Platthana Chounramany (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Lebanon: Mahmoud Hafez (Ambassador) 

Mexico: Octavio Paz (Ambassador) 

Mongolia: Oyuny Khosbayar (Ambassador) 

Morocco: Abdellah Srairi (Chargé d’A ffaires) 

Nepal: Yadu Nath Khanal (Ambassador) 

Netherlands: P. C. Witte (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Norway: Haakon Nord (Ambassador) 

Peru: Eduardo Sarmiento (Ambassador) 
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Philippines: Mauro Calingo (Ambassador) 
RON: Przedyslaw Ogrodzinski (Ambassa- 


Republic of Ireland: William Warnock 
(Ambassador) 

Rumania: Aurel Ardeleanu (Ambassador) 

Saudi Arabia: Shaikh Mohammed 
Al-Hamad AI-Shubaili (Ambassador) 

Spain: Guillermo Nadal (Chargé dA ffaires) 

Sudan: S. A. S. Bukhari (Ambassador) 

Sweden: Professor Gunnar Heckscher (Am- 
bassador) 

geek Dr. Réné Faessler (Ambassa- 

or 
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Syrian Arab Republic: Omar Abou Richeh 
(Ambassador) 

Thailand: Chitti Sucharitakul (Ambassador) 

Turkey: Fikrit Belbez (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: Serag El-Din (Am- 
bassador 

United States: Chester Bowles (Ambassador) 

Uruguay: J. D. Lissidini (Chargé d’Affaires) 

U.S.S.R.: Ivan Alexandrovitch Benediktov 
(Ambassador) 

Venezuela: (Vacant) 

Yugoslavia: Dr. Radivoj Uvalic (Ambas- 
sador) 


THE STATES AND TERRITORIES OF THE UNION 


The Executive of each State consists of a Governor appointed by the Presi- 
dent and normally holding his office for a period of five years, and a Council of 
Ministers who must be, or within six months become, members of the Legislature 
of the State. In some States the Legislature consists of a single House only, the 
Legislative Assembly, but in other States there is an Upper House as well, the 
Legislative Council. Each assembly is elected directly by adult suffrage and has 
a maximum life of five years and strict limits as to maximum and minimum 
membership. 

The legislative field is divided explicitly between the Union and the States, the 
residual powers belonging to the Union. In case of conflict, Union law overrides 
State law. Subject to the provisions of the Constitution, the Union Parliament 
may make laws for the whole or any part of the territory of India, and the Legis- 
lature of a State may make laws for the whole or any part of the State. The Union 
Parliament has exclusive powers to make laws with respect to matters grouped 
under 97 headings in the Constitution, including, e.g., foreign affairs, defence, 
citizenship, currency, banking, railways, aviation, shipping, communications and 
trade and commerce with other countries. The State Legislatures have exclusive 
power to make laws for their own States with respect to matters grouped under 
66 headings in the Constitution, e.g., public order and police, education, public 
‘health, the administration of justice, elections to the Legislature, excise and taxes, 
water, land and forests. The Union Parliament and, subject to the exclusive 
powers referred to above, the State Legislatures have concurrent powers to make 
laws with respect to certain matters which are grouped under 47 headings in the 
Constitution, including criminal law and procedure, marriage and divorce, civil 
procedure, social security, labour, trade and commerce. 

The Judges of the High Court of a State are appointed by the President, not by 
the Governor. 

The President may proclaim an emergency which empowers the Union Govern- 
ment to assume executive and financial control of any State, but the proclamation 
must be approved subsequently by the Union Parliament. For up to three years 
the President may, if satisfied that the State cannot be governed in accordance 
- with its constitution, himself assume the functions of Government subject to his 
proclamations (each valid for six months) receiving the subsequent approval of 
the Union Parliament. 

The Union Territories are administered, save as otherwise provided by Par- 
liament, by the President acting through an Administrator or other authority 
appointed by him. 

Population figures mentioned below are based on the 1961 census. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 


The State of Andhra was formed in 1953 out of the Telugu-speaking parts of 

Madras State. Under the States Reorganization Act, 1956, its size was almost 

doubled by the incorporation of the Telugu-speaking areas of the former 

Princely State of Hyderabad and its name was changed to Andhra Pradesh. Its 

area is about 106,000 square miles and its population about 36 million. The 

State capital is Hyderabad. The Congress Party form the State Government. 
Governor: Pattom Thanu Pillai 


Chief Minister: Brahmananda Reddy 
Chief Secretary: K. N. Anantakaman 


ASSAM 


The State of Assam comprises the former Province of Assam, the North East 
Frontier Agency (N.E.F.A.), the Khasi States and a number of other small 
Princely States. Its borders were unaffected by the States Reorganization Act, 
1956. Its principal language is Assamese. Its area is about 85,000 square miles 
and the population excluding tribal areas is nearly 12 million. The State capital 
is Shillong. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: Vishnu Sahay 
Chief Minister: B. P. Chaliha 
Chief Secretary: A. N. Kidwai 


BIHAR 


The State of Bihar comprises the former Province of Bihar and the two small 
Princely States of Kharsawan and Seraikella. Under the States Reorganization 
Act, 1956, it lost some territory to the neighbouring State of West Bengal. Its 
principal language is Hindi. Its area is about 67,000 square miles and its popu- 
lation about 46 million. The State capital is Patna. The Congress Party form the 
State Government. 


Governor: M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar 
Chief Minister: K. B. Sahay 
Chief Secretary: T. P. Singh 


GUJARAT 


Established on Ist May 1960, following the division of the bi-lingual Bombay 
State, Gujarat comprises the former States of Saurashtra and Kutch and the 
Gujarati-speaking area in the north of the former Bombay State reaching as far 
south as Surat. The area of the new State is about 72,000 square miles and its 
population about 20 million. The temporary State capital is Ahmedabad 
pending the completion of a new capital to be called Gandhinagar some 15 miles 
further north. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung 
Chief Minister: Hitendra Desai 
Chief Secretary: V. L. Gidwani 


KERALA 


The State of Kerala was formed in 1956 out of most of the former Malayalam- 
speaking State of Travancore-Cochin (originally a Union of Princely States) to- 
gether with the Malabar District of Madras, also Malayalam-speaking. Its area 
is about 15,000 square miles and its population nearly 17 million. The State 
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capital is Trivandrum. In 1964 the Congress Party ceased to command sufficient 
support in the legislature to enable it to maintain itself in office and President’s 
Rule was imposed. This was reimposed following the inconclusive results of the 
State election in 1965, and still continues. 


Governor: A. P. Jain 
Chief Secretary: N. M. Patnaik 


MADHYA PRADESH 


The State of Madhya Pradesh originally comprised the former Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar and 15 Princely States. In 1956 its borders were substantially 
redrawn. It lost territory in the south-west (Berar) to Bombay and acquired the 
former States of Bhopal, Madhya Bharat and Vindhya Pradesh, all originally 
Princely States or unions of such States. Its principal language is Hindi. Its area 
is about 171,000 square miles and its population about 32 million. Its capital! iS 
Bhopal. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: K. C. Reddy 
Chief Minister: Dr. D. P. Mishra 
Chief Secretary: R. P. Noronha 


MADRAS 


The State of Madras comprises the large Tamil-speaking remnant of the former 
Province of Madras. In 1953 it lost its northern areas to Andhra and in 1956 
some of its western districts to Mysore and Kerala. It acquired, however, in 1956 
a small Tamil-speaking portion of Travancore-Cochin. Its area is about 50,000 
square miles and its population about 33 million. The State capital is Madras. 
The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: His Highness Maharajah Shri Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar Bahadur, GcB, GCIs 
Maharajah of Mysore 
Chief Minister: M. Bhaktavatsalam 
Chief Secretary: T. A. Varghese 


MAHARASHTRA 


Established on Ist May 1960 following the division of the bi-lingual Bombay 
State, Maharashtra comprises the area of the former Bombay State south and 
east of Surat District (including Vidarbha). The area of the new State is about 
118,500 square miles and its population about 40 million. The principal langu- 
age is Marathi. The State capital is Bombay City. The Congress Party form the 


State Government. 


Governor: P. V. Cherian 
Chief Minister: V. P. Naik 
Chief Secretary: D. R. Pradhan 


MYSORE 


The State of Mysore comprises the former Princely State of Mysore, more 
than doubled in size in 1956 by the addition of the Kannada-speaking areas of 
Bombay, Hyderabad, Madras and Coorg. Its area is about 74,000 square miles 
and its population about 23 million. The State capital is Bangalore. The Congress 
Party form the State Government. 


Governor: V. V. Giri 
Chief Minister: Siddavvanahalli Nijalingappa 
Chief Secretary: K. Balachandran 
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NAGALAND 
Under the Constitution (Thirteenth Amendment) Act 1962, the areas comprised 
in the Naga Hills-Tuensang Area, known by the name of Nagaland, became a 
separate State of the Indian Union. The State has an area of 6,236 square miles 
and the population numbered about 369,000 in 1951. The State capital is Kohima. 
As a result of elections held in January 1964 the Naga Nationalist Organiza- 
tion won an overall majority in the State Assembly, and now form the State 


Government. 


Governor: Vishnu Sahay 
Chief Minister: Shilu Ao 
- Chief Secretary: U. N. Sharma 


ORISSA 


The State of Orissa comprises the former Province of Orissa and 24 former 
Princely States. Its borders were unaffected by the States Reorganization Act, 
1956. Its principal language is Oriya. Its area is about 60,000 square miles and 
its population about 17 million. The State capital is Bhubaneshwar. The Con- 
gress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: A. N. Khosla 
Chief Minister S. Tripathi 
Chief Secretary: A. K. Barren 


PUNJAB 


The State of Punjab originally comprised the eastern part of the former Punjab 
Province and the Princely States of Loharu and Pataudi. It was enlarged in 1956 
by the incorporation of the whole State of P.E.P.S.U., a union of former Princely 
States. Its principal languages are Hindi and Punjabi. Its area is about 47,000 
square miles and the population about 20 million. The State capital is Chandi- 
garh. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim 
Chief Minister: Ram Kishen 
Chief Secretary: Gyan Singh Kahlon 


RAJASTHAN 


The State of Rajasthan was formed by the union of 18 minor and four major 
Princely States, including Jaipur, Bikaner, Jodhpur and Udaipur. It was enlarged 
in 1956 by the addition of Ajmer. Its principal language is Hindi. Its area is 
about 132,000 square miles and its population about 20 million. The State 
capital is Jaipur. The Congress Party form the State Government. 


Governor: Dr. Sampurnanand 
Chief Minister: Mohan Lal Sukhadia 
Chief Secretary: B. Mehta 


UTTAR PRADESH 


The State of Uttar Pradesh comprises the former United Provinces and the 
Princely States of Benares, Tehri-Garhwal and Rampur. Its boundaries were 
unaffected by the States Reorganization Act, 1956. Its principal language is 
Hindi. Its area is about 113,500 square miles and its population is about 
74 million. The State capital is Lucknow. The Congress Party form the State 


Government. 
Governor: Biswanath Das 
Chief Minister: Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani 
Chief Secretary: K. K. Dass 
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WEST BENGAL 
The State of West Bengal comprises the western part of the former Bengal 
Province and the Princely State of Cooch Behar. Under the States Reorganization 
Act, 1956, it was enlarged to include certain contiguous areas of Bihar. Its 
principal language is Bengali. Its area is about 34,000 square miles and its 
population about 35 million. The State capital is Calcutta. The Congress Party 
form the State Government. 


Governor: Miss Padmaja Naidu 
Chief Minister: P. C. Sen 
Chief Secretary: R. Gupta 


DELHI 
The Territory of Delhi (formerly a Part C State) comprises the cities of Old 
and New Delhi and the area immediately surrounding them. Its area is 573 
square miles and its population about 2 million. 
Chief Commissioner: V. Viswanathan 


HIMACHAL PRADESH 


The Territory of Himachal Pradesh (formerly a Part C State) comprises 24 
Princely States in the Punjab Hill area. Its area is about 10,900 square miles and 
its population about 1,300,000. Its capital is Simla. 


Lieutenant-Governor: Bhagwan Sahay 
Chief Minister: Y. S. Parmar 
Chief Secretary: T. S. Negi 


MANIPUR 
The Territory of Manipur was formerly a Princely State and then a Part C 
State of the same name. Its area is about 8,600 square miles and its population 
was about 778,000 at the 1961 census. Its capital is Imphal. 


Chief Commissioner: B. Prasad 
Chief Minister: M. K. Singh 
Chief Secretary: R. B. Saksena 


TRIPURA 
The Territory of Tripura was formerly a Princely State and then a Part C 
State of the same name. Its area is about 4,000 square miles and its population 
about 1,140,000. Its capital is Agartala. 


Administrator: S. P. Mukherjee 
Chief Minister: S. L. Singh 
Chief Secretary: D. K. Guha 


THE ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 
This chain of islands, with an area of 3,215 square miles, lies in the eastern 
part of the Bay of Bengal about 800 miles to the east and south-east of Madras. 
The total population is about 63,000 of whom two-thirds are to be found in the 
Andamans, where the majority live within a radius of 15 miles of Port Blair, the 
capital. 


Chief Commissioner: B. N. Maheshwari 


THE LACCADIVE, MINICOY AND AMINDIVI ISLANDS 


This group of very small islands lies between 100 and 200 miles off the south- 
west coast of India. The islands were, prior to 1956, administered by the State 
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of Madras. The total area of the group is 11 square miles and the population 
about 24,000. The Administrative Headquarters is at Kozhikode (formerly 
known as Calicut) in Kerala. 

Administrator: C. H. Naire 


DADRA AND NAGAR HAVELI 


The area became a Union Territory, under the terms of the Constitution (Tenth) 
Amendment Act, 1961, on the 11th August 1961. It has an area of 189 square 
miles, and a population of 57,932. 

Administrator: K. G. Badlani 


GOA, DAMAN AND DIU 


Goa, Daman and Diu became a Territory of the Indian Union according to the 
provisions of the Constitution (Twelfth) Amendment Act, 1962. In the General 
Elections held in December 1963 the Maharashtrawadi Gomantak obtained a 
majority in the Goa Assembly, and now form the Government. The territory 
has a total area of 1,431 square miles (Goa 1,394 square miles) and the population 
in 1960 was 634,584, of which 595,569 lived in Goa. 


Lieutenant-Governor: K. R. Damle 
Chief Minister: D. B. Bandodkar 
Chief Secretary: M. C. Sharma 


PONDICHERRY 


The Government of India, in agreement with the Government of France, took 
over the administration of the French Establishments in India (Pondicherry, 
Karaikal, Yanam and Mahe) in 1954, and a Treaty ceding these territories to 
India was signed in 1956 and ratified by the French Assembly in 1962. The total 
area is 186 square miles and the population 369,000. The former French settle- 
ments now form one Territory of the Union under the collective name of 
Pondicherry. 


Lieutenant-Governor: S. L. Silam 
Chief Minister: V. Reddy 
Chief Secretary: K. J. Somasundram 


SIKKIM AND BHUTAN 

SIKKIM 

The area of the Himalayan State of Sikkim is 2,745 square miles and its 
population, enumerated in the 1961 census of India, 161,080. Its capital is 
Gangtok. The State is a protectorate of India. The Government of India are 
responsible for its external relations, defence and communications, while as 
regards internal government the State enjoys autonomy, subject to the ultimate 
responsibility of the Government of India for the maintenance of good adminis- 
tration and law and order. 


BHUTAN 

The State of Bhutan, near the eastern end of India’s Himalayan frontier, is in 
treaty relations with the Government of India, under which, while the Govern- 
ment of India undertake to exercise no interference in the internal administration 
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of the State, the Government of Bhutan agree to be guided by the Government 
of India’s advice in regard to external affairs. Its area is about 18,000 square 
miles and its population about 300,000. The State capital is Punakha. 


Note. There is a cease-fire line between the Indian and Pakistan forces in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the matter is before the Security Council. The area of the State is about 
86,000 square miles and the population (1941) 4,410,000. 


TITLES IN INDIA 
Prefixes to Indian names 
Indian prefixes (to be used instead of, and not in addition to, Mr., Mrs. and Miss) are for 
men, Shri; for masried women, Shrimati; and for unmarried women, Kumari. In the case 
of Sikhs the prefixes are Sardar, Sardani and Biba respectively. 
The suffix ‘ji’ is frequently added to Indian names as a term of respect. This can either be 
to the first name (Indiraji) or to the last name (Shastriji). 


Indian Honours 
There are four awards given for eminent public service:— 
1 Bharat Ratna 
2 Padma Vibhushan 
3 Padma Bhushan 
4 Padma Shri 


Titles 


Under the Indian Constitution, ‘no title, not being a military or academic distinction, 
shall be conferred by the State’. 

Titles received before Independence, or hereditary titles, may be retained, but they are 
not used in official communications. 


M®? 
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PAKISTAN 


parts, West Pakistan and East Pakistan. West Pakistan comprises the 

former provinces of Sind, North West Frontier, Baluchistan and West 
Punjab, together with a number of former Princely States, amongst which were 
Bahawalpur, Khairpur and Kalat. East Pakistan, much smaller in area but much 
more densely populated than West Pakistan, comprises the former province of 
East Bengal together with the Sylhet District of Assam. The total area of Pakistan 
is 365,504 square miles. In West Pakistan the mountain ranges lie on a north-east 
south-west axis. In the extreme north-east are the Chitral mountains, part of the 
Hindu Kush range, in which is located Pakistan’s highest mountain Tirich Mir 
(25,230 feet above sea level). The average height of the Chitral mountains and 
the Sulaiman range which adjoins, running to South Waziristan, is about 14,000 
feet. From South Waziristan the Kirthar range runs south-west to the Mekran 
range (average height 6,000 feet). 

The five main rivers of West Pakistan are the Indus, Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi and 
Sutlej (from which the Punjab takes its name), and the Beas, which all rise in the 
Himalayas and after long runs through snow-clad ranges debouch into the plains. 
The Ganges and Brahmaputra are the two principal navigable rivers of East 
Pakistan. 

West Pakistan has an arid and semi-arid climate with three distinct seasons. 
Winter lasts from November to February, summer from March to June and the 
monsoon period July to September. The temperature in general decreases inland 
away from the sea and, at higher altitudes in the north, winter is severe with 
snowfalls. The January temperature ranges from 78° F. at Las Bela in the West 
to 28° F. at Drosh in Chitral. Summer temperatures rise to 95° F. at Karachi, 
108° F. at Lahore, 107° F. at Peshawar and 82° F. at Quetta. June temperatures 
in the Sind Desert rise to 114° F. at Jacobabad. West Pakistan is an area of low 
rainfall and the major part of the Baluchistan plateau has more rain in winter 
than in the monsoon period. Winter rainfall decreases from west to east. The 
monsoon rainfall decreases from east to south-west, maximum rainfall being 
received in the eastern foot-hills. East Pakistan has a tropical monsoon climate 
with warm wet summers and cool dry winters. Winter lasts from November to 
February, summer from March to May (April being the hottest month). The 
monsoon starts in June and ends early in October. January temperatures range 
from 55° F. at Dacca to 79° F. at Chittagong. April temperatures range from 
89° F. at Chittagong to 94° F. at Dinajpur. Winter rainfall rarely accounts for 
more than four per cent of the annual rainfall of East Pakistan. Thunderstorms 
during the latter part of the summer account for about 16 per cent of the annual 
rainfall and the remaining 80 per cent comes during the monsoon period with no 
place getting less than 50 inches of rain, some districts getting over 100 inches. 

The total population, according to the 1961 census, was 93,690,530 of whom 
42,850,295 lived in West Pakistan and 50,840,235 in East Pakistan. The popula- 
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tion of Karachi is 1,620,713. Other principal towns of Pakistan are Lahore 
(1,094,195), Dacca (472,776), Chittagong (318,800), Hyderabad (Sind) (374,300), 
Rawalpindi (290,980), Multan (300,652), Lyallpur (356,552), Sialkot (140,099), 
Peshawar (187,854), Gujranwala (163,753) and Quetta (91,002). The estimated 
present population of the country (July 1965) varies between 104 and 110 millions. 

The national languages of Pakistan are Bengali and Urdu, but any other 
language and, in particular, the English language may be used for official and 
other purposes until arrangements for its replacement are made. The question of 
the replacement of the English language for official purposes is to be considered 
in 1972. Various regional languages are in use in West Pakistan, the main ones 
being Punjabi, Pushtu, Sindhi and Baluchi. Other languages or dialects, such as 
Gujarati, are also used by Pakistanis who used to live in India. 

The main religions are: 


West Pakistan East Pakistan Total 
Islam 41°7 million 40:8 million 82-5 million 
Hindu 0:6 million 9-4 million 10:0 million 
Christian 0°6 million 0-1 million 0:7 million 
Others 0-08 million 0:42 million 0-5 million 
93-7 million 


Primary education is free but not yet universal, and 1-1 million receive secondary 
education. 

Until 1960 the capital of Pakistan was Karachi. It was then announced that 
Rawalpindi was to be the principal seat of the Central Government of Pakistan 
until a new capital had been built at Islamabad, a few miles north of Rawalpindi. 
This decision was reaffirmed in the Constitution, promulgated in 1962; this also 
declared that Dacca was to be the second capital and the principal seat of the 
National Assembly. The Assembly meets alternately at Dacca and Rawalpindi; 
the President lives at Rawalpindi; the Cabinet normally meets there, and all the 
main offices of the Central Government are now there. The most important 
exception is that the officials of the Ministry of External Affairs remain in 
Karachi, which is still the seat of the Diplomatic Corps. 

Principal seaports, with tonnages for 1962/63 in millions, are Karachi 5:6; 
Chittagong 3-2 and Chalna 1-5. The principal shipping lines of Pakistan are East 
and West Steamship Company; Crescent Shipping Lines; Gulf Steamships 
Limited; Karachi Steam Navigation Company Limited; Muhammadi Steam- 
ship Company Limited; Pakistan Steam Navigation Company Limited; Pan- 
Islamic Steamship Company Limited; Trans-Oceanic Steamship Company 
Limited; and the United Oriental Steamship Company. 

The principal airports with runway lengths in feet are: Karachi (10,500); 
Lahore (6,330 and 5,040); Dacca (7,500); and Chittagong (6,000 and 5,550). The 
principal airline is Pakistan International Airways. 

There are 49,986 miles of roads in Pakistan (21,099 in West Pakistan and 
28,887 in East Pakistan). Out of this total only 10,671 miles are metalled (9,279 
West Pakistan and 1,392 East Pakistan). 

There are 7,039 miles of railway track in Pakistan: 5,326 in West Pakistan and 
1,713 in East Pakistan. The main gauge is 5 ft. 6 in. but there are also about 
300 miles of metre gauge (3 ft. 3} in.) and 200 miles of narrow gauge (2 ft. 6 in.). 
There is one Broadcasting Company, Radio Pakistan. 
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The principal products of Pakistan are: jute, cotton, tea, hides, skins and fur, 
wool and other animal hair, textile fabrics and made-up articles, rice, fish and 
fish preparations. 

In the year 1964/65 government expenditure was estimated at Rs. 2,785-6 
million, while revenue was estimated at Rs. 2,973-7 million. There is a Five Year 
Development Plan (1965-1970) costing Rs. 52,000 million. One important 
national development project is the Indus Basin Works. This includes the Mangla 
Dam which, when completed, will be the largest earth dam, and the fourth 
largest dam, in the world. 

National day: Pakistan Day 23rd March. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT FROM 1947 To 1958 


For the constitutional development of Pakistan prior to the achievement of 
independence on 15th August 1947, i.e., as part of undivided India, see 
Chapter 29. 

The Indian Independence Act of 1947 provided that the Government of India 
Act of 1935 should remain in force in the two new dominions and empowered 
the Governors-General of each dominion to modify the Act in accordance with 
the needs of that dominion. Such modifications were made for Pakistan by the 
Pakistan (Provisional Constitution) Order of 1947, and the Government of India 
Act thus modified and as subsequently amended remained the Constitution of 
Pakistan until 23rd March 1956. 

After Partition, the Constituent Assembly, which was composed of those 
members of the pre-Partition Constituent Assembly of India who had been elected 
from provinces which acceded to Pakistan, formed committees to submit recom- 
mendations on various aspects of the desired Constitution. Work was slow, partly 
because of the general difficulties which faced Pakistan after independence and 
partly because the Constituent Assembly had also to discharge legislative func- 
tions. In 1954 the Basic Principles Committee finally submitted a lengthy report 
setting out in great detail the main terms of the Constitution. The Government 
hoped that they would be able to introduce and pass the Bill giving effect to these 
proposals by the end of that year. In October 1954, however, it became clear that 
there was fundamental disagreement in the country and amongst politicians on 
many of the provisions of the proposed Constitution and the Governor-General 
issued a proclamation dissolving the Constituent Assembly on the grounds that 
it had lost the confidence of the people. 

At the request of the Governor-General, the Prime Minister, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali of Bogra, formed a new administration under which indirect elections were 
held in June 1955 for a new Constituent Assembly. Seventy-two members were 
returned by the provincial legislatures of East Bengal, the Punjab, the North West 
Frontier Province and Sind, and from representative bodies in Baluchistan and 
Karachi; to these were later added eight members representing the States and 
the tribal areas. These elections were delayed by protracted litigation on the 
Governor-General’s power to dissolve the former Constituent Assembly. The 
issue was finally settled in the Governor-General’s favour by the Federal Court, 
and the new Constituent Assembly met in July 1955. It immediately became ap- 
parent that the Prime Minister could not command a majority in the new 
Assembly and a Cabinet reshuffle in August 1955 placed Chaudhri Mohamad Ali 
at the head of a Coalition Government committed to introducing a Constitution 
as quickly as possible. 
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Certain preliminary measures were necessary before a Constitution could be 
introduced, chief among which was a Bill to amalgamate the provinces of West 
Pakistan into a single unit, both on grounds of administrative efficiency and in 
order to achieve strict parity with East Pakistan. The Establishment of West 
Pakistan Act (see page 364) came into force on 14th October 1955, and, after 
several drafts had been considered and after protracted and difficult discussion 
within the Coalition Party, the new Constitution was finally presented to the Con- 
stituent Assembly in January 1956. A lengthy debate, involving many late sittings 
and ‘guillotine’ threats from the Government, ensued and the Constitution finally 


"received the Governor-General’s assent on 2nd March 1956. On 23rd March 1956 


the Islamic Republic of Pakistan came into being, the Governor-General was 
elected the first President by the Constituent Assembly and the Constituent As- 
sembly became the National Assembly empowered to carry on until the first 
elections under the new Constitution. A summary of the provisions of the 
Constitution of 1956 can be found in pages 172 to 174 of The Commonwealth 
Relations Office List, 1958 edition. 


PROCLAMATION OF MARTIAL LAW 

On 7th October 1958 Martial Law was proclaimed, the Constitution abrogated, 
the Central and Provincial Governments dismissed, the National Parliament 
and Provincial Assemblies dissolved, political parties abolished, and General 
Mohammad Ayub Khan, Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army, appointed 
Chief Martial Law Administrator with command of all the armed forces of 
Pakistan. On 27th October 1958 General Mohammad Ayub Khan assumed the 
Presidency. 


BASIC DEMOCRACIES 


The Basic Democracies Order, promulgated on 27th October 1959, together 
with the Municipal Administration Ordinance, promulgated on 11th April 1960, 
provided the legal basis for a new system of local self-government. The ‘basic 
democracies’ were the Union Councils in rural areas and the Union Committees 
and Town Committees in urban areas. These were the basic institutions of a 
system of Councils leading up to the higher-level administrative units at the 
Tehsil, Thana sub-division or Municipality, and above them at the District and 
Division. 

By the Presidential (Election and Constitution) Order promulgated on 13th 
January 1960 it was provided that the 80,000 elected members of the basic 
democracies should declare by vote in a secret ballot whether or not they had 
confidence in President Mohammad Ayub Khan. The Order added that in the 
event of a majority favourable to the President he should be deemed thereby 
both to have been given authority to proceed with the making of a Constitution 
and also to have been elected President of Pakistan to hold office thenceforward 
and for the first term of office of the President under that Constitution. 

The Presidential ballot was accordingly held on 14th February 1960 when 
over 95-6 per cent of the total number of votes cast were affirmative. 

Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan (as he had become on 27th October 
1959) was therefore sworn in as the first elected President of Pakistan on 17th 
February 1960. 

Following the ceremony, the President announced the appointment of a 
Constitution Commission. Its report, submitted on 6th May 1961, was considered 
by a Committee of the Cabinet, and following a series of deliberations at Cabinet 
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level, President Ayub promulgated a new Constitution for Pakistan on Ist 
March 1962. 

Elections to the National and to the Provincial Assemblies were held in April 
and May 1962 and the new National Assembly met for the first time on 8th June, 
when Martial Law was withdrawn. 

The first general election since the introduction of the 1962 Constitution took 
place between November 1964 and May 1965. It comprised four separate elec- 
tions. The Electoral College was elected in November 1964 and this was followed 
by the Presidential election in January 1965, when President Ayub Khan was 
re-elected to fill the Presidential Office for a further five years from 23rd March 
1965. The National and Provincial Assemblies elections were held in March and 
May and the first session of the National Assembly was inaugurated by the 
President on 12th June 1965. 


CONSTITUTION 


The main provisions of the 1962 Constitution, as amended by the Constitu- 
tion (First Amendment) Act, 1963, and the Constitution (Second Amendment) 
Act, 1964, and the Constitution (Third Amendment) Act, 1965, are as follows: 


Fundamental Rights and Principles of Policy 

The Constitution lays down 19 Fundamental Rights and 21 Principles of 
Policy. Only the Fundamental Rights are enforceable in the Courts and 31 recent 
Acts and Ordinances are excluded from judicial scrutiny. Fundamental Rights 
are grouped under the headings Security of person and freedom of movement; 
Freedom of assembly, association and vocation; Freedom of speech; Freedom 
of religion; Property rights; Equality of citizens; Access to public places; 
Discrimination in services; Culture, script and language; Untouchability. The 
Principles of Policy enjoin the non-repugnance of laws to Islam; the Islamic 
way of life; national solidarity; fair treatment to minorities; social security; 
parity between the provinces; strengthening bonds with the Muslim world; 
promoting international peace; and so on. 


The President 

The President is the executive Head of State. He may appoint a Council of 
Ministers, and also Parliamentary Secretaries. While all of these must be qualified 
for election to the National Assembly, the Ministers do not belong to it. Under 
the Constitution as at first promulgated, Ministers could not belong to it (though, 
like the President himself, they might address it). But the President made an Order 
under Article 224(3) of the Constitution, shortly after it came into operation, 
which allowed Ministers who were Members of the National Assembly to retain 
their seats. This Article empowered the President, during a period of three 
months, to adapt the Constitution for the purposes of removing any difficulties 
that might arise in bringing it into operation. But this Order was declared 
ultra vires by the East Pakistan High Court in April 1963 on the grounds that 
the desire of persons selected as Ministers to remain members of the Assemblies 
was a purely political difficulty and not a difficulty within the meaning of 
Article 224 (3). This decision was upheld by the Supreme Court in May 1963, 
and twenty Central and Provincial Ministers accordingly forfeited their seats. 

The President may veto bills passed by the National Assembly or may return 
them for reconsideration. His veto can be overridden by a two-thirds majority. 
He may refer any matter in dispute between himself and the National Assembly 
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to a referendum of the Electoral College. He can also dissolve the National 
Assembly, but this requires a fresh Presidential Election as well. He can be 
impeached (or removed for incapacity) by a three-quarters majority of the 
National Assembly, but if the motion fails to secure half the votes its signatories 
(who must anyway number at least one-third of the Assembly) automatically 
forfeit their seats. 


National Assembly 

The unicameral central legislature is called the National Assembly. It consists 
of 156 members (78 for each province), six of the seats being for women (three 
for each province). 

The Central Legislature has an exclusive field of legislation, set out in a list of 
subjects grouped under 49 headings. These include defence, external affairs, 
currency, nuclear energy, mineral oil and natural gas, industries owned wholly or 
partly by the central government or by a corporation set up by the centre, 
tourism, refugee rehabilitation, customs and excise and certain other taxes. 
Residuary powers not included in the central list are vested in the provinces. 
The centre may, however, legislate on matters not in the list if so required by the 
national interest in relation to security, planning or uniformity, or if requested to 
do so by a Provincial Assembly. The responsibility of deciding whether a 
legislature has the power to make a law is that of the legislature itself and cannot 
be questioned in the courts. 

The National Assembly may not deny the President funds required for 
maintaining the administration but no new expenditure or taxation may be 
sanctioned without its consent. 


The Provinces 

The Provinces of East and West Pakistan each have a Governor appointed by 
the President, a Council of Ministers appointed by the Governor with the 
President’s concurrence (which is also required for their dismissal) and Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries appointed by the Governor. The Ministers and Parliamentary 
Secretaries stand in the same relationship to the Provincial Assemblies as the 
central Ministers do to the National Assembly. 

The Provincial Assemblies consist of 155 members each, five seats being 
reserved for women. For the eight years from 1962, the former Punjab is not to 
have more than two-fifths of the members of the West Pakistan Assembly. 

The relations between the Governors and the Provincial Assemblies are 
similar to those between the President and the National Assembly, except that 
in the case of a dispute either the Governor or the Speaker of the Provincial 
Assembly may ask the President to refer the matter to the National Assembly. 
The Governor may dissolve the Provincial Assembly only after a favourable 
reference to the National Assembly, and with the concurrence of the President. 


Judiciary 

Provision is made for an independent judiciary consisting of a Supreme Court 
with original, appellate and advisory jurisdiction, and a High Court in each 
Province. 


Emergency Powers 

The President and the Governors are empowered to promulgate ordinances 
when the Assemblies are not in session, subject to their being approved by the 
Assemblies within six months. 

The President may also proclaim an emergency. This enables him to promul- 
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gate ordinances which need not be approved by the Assembly though they (and 
the proclamation itself) must be laid before it. The ordinances cease to have 
effect when the proclamation is revoked, unless previously approved by the 
Assembly. 

Islamic Institutions 

There is an Advisory Council of Islamic Ideology, appointed by the President. 
Its functions are: 

(a) to make recommendations as to means of enabling and encouraging the 
Muslims of Pakistan to order their lives in accordance with the principles 
and concepts of Islam; 

(b) to examine all laws in force in January 1964 with a view to bringing them 
into accordance with the teachings and requirements of Islam; 

(c) to advise whether a proposed law is repugnant to the teachings and re- 
quirements of Islam. 

The Council is supported by an Islamic Research Institute. 
Elections 

The President and the Assemblies are elected indirectly by an Electoral College 
for a term of five years, the President normally being confined to a maximum 
of two consecutive terms. Other presidential candidates, who are not to exceed 
three, will be screened by the National and Provincial Assemblies in joint session. 

The Electoral College is directly elected by universal adult franchise and on a 
common roll. The Electoral College consists of not fewer than 40,000 Electors 
from each province. These Electors each represent an Electoral unit, and these 
units are grouped into constituencies of which each province is divided into 150 
for provincial, and 75 for central, elections. The Electoral College for the seats 
reserved for women is the Assembly concerned, for which purpose the Provinces 
are divided into zones (five for provincial and three for central elections). 

Political parties are banned except as permitted by an Act of the central 
legislature. At the first session of the National Assembly a Bill was passed to 
permit and to regulate the formation of political parties. 

For the first election under the new Constitution the following special arrange- 
ments applied. The term was three years instead of five. The President was already 
deemed to have been elected for a first term by virtue of the Vote of Confidence 
of February 1960. The Electoral College for elections to the Assemblies consisted 
of the 80,000 elected members of Basic Democracies. An important amendment 
enacted by the Constitution (Second Amendment) Act, 1964, provided for the 
second presidential term to date from 22nd March 1965. This reduced the first 
presidential term by just under five months. As no similar reduction was made in 
the first terms of the National and Provincial Assemblies, which was dissolved in 
June 1965, future presidential elections will take place before elections to the 
Assemblies. 

Amendment of the Constitution 

An amending bill requires a two-thirds majority in the National Assembly, 

and the President’s veto can be overridden by a three-quarters majority. 
HISTORICAL List 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF PAKISTAN 
(Dominion of Pakistan) 
Quaid-i-Azam Mohammed Ali Jinnah, 15th August 1947 to 11th September 1948 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, 14th September 1948 to 17th October 1951 
Ghulam Mohammad, 19th October 1951 to 5th October 1955 
Major-General Iskander Mirza, 6th October 1955 to 22nd March 1956 
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PRESIDENTS OF PAKISTAN 


Major-General Iskander Mirza, 23rd March 1956 to 27th October 1958 

General (later Field-Marshal) Mohammad Ayub Khan, nN PK, HJ, 27th October 1958 
to 8th June 1962 

Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, N PK, HJ, 8th June 1962 to 23rd March 1965 

Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, N PK, HJ, from 23rd March 1965 


MINISTRIES OF PAKISTAN 


Quaid-i-Millat Liaqat Ali Khan, 15th August 1947 to 16th October 1951 
Khwaja Nazimuddin, 17th October 1951 to 17th April 1953 

Mohammed Ali (Bogra), 17th April 1953 to 10th August 1955 

Chaudhri Mohamad Ali, 11th August 1955 to 12th September 1956 

H. S. Suhrawardy, 12th September 1956 to 18th October 1957 

I. I. Chundrigar, 18th October 1957 to 16th December 1957 

Malik Firoz Khan Noon, 16th December 1957 to 7th October 1958 


GOVERNMENT 
PRESIDENT AND CABINET 


President, Supreme Commander-in-Chief, Minister of Defence (also portfolios of Cabinet 
Division, Economic Affairs Division, Planning Division, Scientific and Technical Research 
Division and States and Frontier Regions Division): 

Field-Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, N PK, HJ 
Minister of Law and Parliamentary Affairs: S. M. Zafar 
Minister of Finance: Mohammad Shoaib, H PK 
Minister of Home and Kashmir Affairs: Chaudhri Ali Akhbar 
Minister of Commerce: Waheeduzzaman 
Minister of External Affairs: Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, H PK 
Minister of Communications: Abdus Sabur Khan 
Minister of Food and Agriculture, and Rehabilitation and Works: A. H. M. S. Doha 
Minister of Education and Minister of Health, Labour and Social Welfare: 

Qazi Anwaqul Haque 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: Khwaja Shahabuddin 
Minister of Industries and Natural Resources: Altaf Hussain 
Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission: Said Hasan, HQA 


MINISTER WITHOUT CABINET RANK 
Vice-Chairman, Investment Promotion Bureau: S. S. Jafri 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Mr. Justice Abdul Jabbar Khan 
Secretary to the National Assembly: M. Azfar 


LEADER OF THE House 
Abdus Sabur Khan 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice, Supreme Court: A. R. Cornelius 
Chief Justice, West Pakistan High Court: Abdul Aziz Khan 
Chief Justice, Pakistan High Court: S. M. Murshed 


GOVERNORS 


West Pakistan: Malik Amir Muhammad Khan of Kalabagh, HQA 
East Pakistan: Abdul Monem Khan 


ARMED FORCES 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Army: General Mohammad Musa, H PK, MBE 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Navy: Vice-Admiral A. R. Khan, HQA 
Commander-in-Chief, Pakistan Air Force: Air Marshal M. Nur Khan, sQa 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


pene Secretary to the President: S. M. 

usu 

Military Secretary to the President: Brigadier 
S. G. M. M. Peerzada 


PRESIDENT’S SECRETARIAT 


Secretary, Economic Affairs Division: Shujat 
Osman Ali, SQA 

garterante Planning Division: S. A. F. M. A. 

re) 

Joint Secretary, Scientific and Technological 
Research Division: Dr. M. R. Siddiqi, st 

Joint Secretary, States and Frontier Regions 
Division: Nawabzada Sher Afzal Khan 


CABINET SECRETARIAT | 
(Includes Establishment Division) 


Secretary: Syed Fida Hasan, Ss PK 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Secretary: Nazir Ahmad 

Chief Administrator, Civil Aviation: Air 
Marshal M. Asghar Khan, H PK, HQA 

Director-General, Civil Aviation: Ajir 
Commodore B. K. Dass, SQA 

Regional Controller of Civil Aviation in 
East Pakistan (Dacca): Group Captain 
Ghulam Haider 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND 
PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS 


Secretary: Aminul Islam 


Attorney-General (At Lahore): S. G. 
Mohammed 

Deputy Attorney-General (At Dacca): 
A. K. M. Nurul Huda 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Secretary: M. M. Ahmed, s PK 


MINISTRY OF HOME AND 
KASHMIR AFFAIRS 
Secretary, Home Affairs Division: A. H. 
Qureshi 
Joint Secretary, Kashmir Affairs Division: 
Amanullah Khan Niazi 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE 
Secretary: M. Aslam 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary: Aziz Ahmad 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES, REHABILITATION AND WORKS 


Secretary: W. A. Sheikh 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Secretary: M. H. Zuberi, s PK, SQA 
Joint Secretary and Director General of 
Ports and Shipping: Commodore I. K. 
Mumtaz, Ss PK, PN 
Director-General, Pakistan Post Office: 
H. B. Qaza, SQA 
Director-General, Telegraph and Telephone: 
A. Hamid 
Commissioner, Railways: S. B. Azid 


MINISTRY OF FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
Secretary: M. Khurshid 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Secretary: W. B. Kadri 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH, LABOUR AND 
SOCIAL WELFARE 


Secretary: Syed Hashim Raza, Ss PK, SQA 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 


Secretary: Altaf Gauhar, sQA, T PK 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


PAKISTAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

High Commissioner in the United King- 
dom: Agha Hilaly, spk 

High Commissioner in Canada: S. M. Khan 

High Commissioner in Australia: Dr. A. M. 
Malik 

High Commissioner in New Zealand: Dr. 
A. M. Malik (resident in Canberra) 

High Commissioner in India: Mian Arshad 
Husain 

High Commissioner 
Murad 

High Commissioner in Ghana: J. Maker 

High Commissioner in Nigeria: H. M. Ahson 

High Commissioner in Cyprus: Hamid 
Nawaz Khan (resident in Beirut) 

High Commissioner in Sierra Leone: H. M. 
Ahson (resident in Lagos) 

High Commissioner in Jamaica: S. M. Khan 
(resident in Ottawa) 


in Ceylon: Enver 


High Commissioner in Trinidad and Tobago: 
S. M. Khan (resident in Ottawa) 

High Commissioner in Uganda: Khurram 
Khan Panni (resident in Nairobi) 

High Commissioner in Kenya: Khurram 
Khan Panni 

Trade Commissioner in Singapore: A. A. 
Khan 

Trade Commissioner in Hong Kong: Riaz 
Piracha 


PAKISTAN REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Afghanistan : Lieutenant-General 
Mohammed Yousuf (Ambassador) 

Albania: §S. K. Dehlavi (Ambassador) 
(resident in Berne) 

Algeria: (Vacant) (Ambassador) 

Argentina: Syed Amjan Ali (Ambassador) 
(resident in New York) 

Austria: Akhtar Hussain (Ambassador) 

sa Abdur Rahman Khan (Ambassa- 

or 
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Brazil: S. M. Murshed (Ambassador) 

Bulgaria: Major-General Sher Ali Khan 
(resident in Belgrade) 

Burma: Habibur Rahman (Ambassador) 

Cambodia: Habibur Rahman (resident in 
Rangoon) 

Chile: S. M. Murshed (Ambassador) 
(resident in Brazil) 

China: Major-General N. A. M. Raza (Am- 
bassador) 

Cuba: Ghulam Ahmed (Minister) (resident 
in Washington) 

Czechoslovakia: Iqbal M. Shafqat 

Dahomey: M. Ahson (Ambassador) (resident 
in Lagos) 

Denmark: Lieutenant-General W. A. Burki 
(Ambassador) (resident in Stockholm) 

Ethiopia: V. A. Hamdani (Ambassador) 
(resident in Khartoum) 

Finland: Lieutenant-General W. A. Burki 
(Ambassador) (resident in Stockholm) 

France: J. A. Rahim (Ambassador) 

Germany: Abdur Rahman Khan (Ambas- 
sador) 

Greece: Air Commodore M. Rabb (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Ankara) | 

Holy See: S. K. Dehlavi (Minister) (resident 
in Berne) 

Indonesia: Ahsan-ul-Haque (Ambassador) 

Iran: Tayyeb Husain (Ambassador) 

Iraq: (Vacant) (Ambassador) 

Irish Republic: Agha Hilaly, spK (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in London) 

Italy: Begum Ra’ana Liaqat Ali Khan 
(Ambassador) 

Japan: Lieutenant-General K. M. Sheikh 
(Ambassador) 

Jordan: Hamid Nawaz Khan (Ambassador) 
(resident in Beirut) 

Kuwait: M. S. Shaikh (Ambassador) 

Laos: P. M. Chaudhri (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Bangkok) 

Lebanon: Hamid Nawaz Khan (Ambassa- 


or 
Libya: Sajjid Hyder (Ambassador) (resident 
in Cairo) 
Luxembourg: Abdur Rahman Khan (Minis- 
ter) (resident in Brussels) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PAKISTAN OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


British High Commissioner: Sir Morrice 
James, KCMG, CVO, MBE 

High Commissioner for Canada: L. A. D. 
Stephens 

High Commissioner for Australia: D. W. 
McNicol 

High Commissioner for India: Kewal Singh 

High Commissioner for Ceylon: Major- 
General H. W. G. Wijeyekoon, OBE, ED 

High Commissioner for Ghana: A. B. B. 
Kofi 

High Commissioner for 


Nigeria: 
Abubakar A. Koguna 
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Malagasy Republic: V. A. Hamdani (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Khartoum) 

Mexico: Ghulam Ahmed (Ambassador) 
(resident in Washington) 

Mongolia: Iqbal Athar (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Moscow) 

Morocco: Begum S. Ikramullah (Ambassa- 


dor 
Nepal Kamaluddin Ahmed  (Chargé 
Affaires) 


Netherlands: Quadratullah Shahab (Am- 
bassador) 

Panama: C. O. Boyd (Hon. Consul) 

Philippines: M. Masood (Ambassador) 

Poland: Iqbal Athar (Ambassador) (resident 
in Moscow) 

Portugal: Shah Nawaz (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Republic of Mali: J. R. Kharas (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Madrid) 

Saudi Arabia: Abdul Fateh Memon (Ambas- 
sador) 

Spain: J. G. Kharas (Ambassador) 

Sudan: V. A. Hamdani (Ambassador) 

Sweden: Lieutenant-General W. A _ Burki 
(Ambassador) 

Switzerland: S. K. Dehlavi (Ambassador) 

Syria: M. Rahman (Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Thailand: P. M. Chaudhri (Ambassador) 

Togo: H. M. Ahson (Ambassador) (resident 
in Lagos) 

Tunisia: Abdur Ghayur (Ambassador) 

ee Air Commodore M. Rabb (Ambas- 
sador 

United Arab Republic: Sajjid Hyder (Am- 
bassador) 

United Nations: Syed Amjad Ali (Rep- 
resentative) 

United States: Ghulam Ahmed (Ambassa- 


dor 

Uruguay: Syed Amjad Ali (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Yor 

U.S.S.R.: Iqbal Athar (Ambassador) 

Venezuela: G. Ahmed (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Washington) 

Yemen: Sajjid Hyder (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Cairo) 

Yugoslavia: Major-General Sher Ali Khan 
(Ambassador) 


IN PAKISTAN 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PAKISTAN OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Afghanistan: N. A. Etmadi (Ambassador) 
Algeria: L. Sekkiou (Ambassador) 
Argentine: E. A. Colombo (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 
Austria: F. Schlechta (Ambassador) 
Belgium: J. C. Salmon (Ambassador) 
Brazil: (Vacant) (Ambassador) 
Burma: U Than Hla (Ambassador) 
Chile: Molina Guajardo (Minister) (resident 
in Cairo) 
China: Ting Kuo-Yu (Ambassador) 
Cuba: R. C. Hernandez (Chargé d’Affaires) 
Czechoslovakia: A. Panz (Chargé d’A ffaires) 
Denmark: F. G. de Dompierre de Jonquieres 
(Ambassador) (resident in Teheran) 
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Finland: Aaro_ Pakaslahti 
(resident in Ankara) 

France: A. Baulieux (Ambassador) 

Germany: G. Scholl (Ambassador) 

Greece: M. Delivanis (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Ankara) 


(Ambassador) 


Holy See: Dr. Xavier Zupi (Apostolic 
Internuncio) 
Indonesia: Brigadier-General Roekmito 


Hendraningrat (Ambassador) 

Iran: H. Ansari (Ambassador) 

Iraq: Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani 
(Ambassador) 

Italy: L. Danielli (Ambassador) 

Japan: Masayoshi Kakitsubo (Ambassador) 

Jordan: Hani Hashem (Ambassador) 

Laos: Prince Khampan (Minister) (resident 
in Bangkok) 

Lebanon: Ramiz Shammah (Ambassador) 

Mexico: R. de la Colina (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Tokyo) 

Mongolia: Dondogijn Tsevigmid (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Peking) 

Morocco: R. E. L. Khattabi Abdelkhalek 
(Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Nepal: Yadu Nath Khanal (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Delhi) 
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Netherlands: Dr. E. V. E. Teixeira de 
Mattos (Ambassador) 

Norway: Knut Aars Cambass (Ambassador) 
(resident in Ankara) 

Philippines: Romeo S. Busuego (Ambassa- 


or) 

Poland: E. Pszezobzowski (Ambassador) 
(resident in Moscow) 

Portugal: H. A. Morgado anesaren 

Saudi Arabia: A. M. Shady (Chargé 
de Affaires) 

Spain: Don Pedro Sevane y Diana, Marques 
de Orellana la Vieja, The Duke ‘of Amalfi 
(Ambassador) 

Sudan: H. M. El Amin (Ambassador) 

Sweden: L. Finnmark (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: Rene Stoudmann (Ambassador) 

Syria: Mohd. Said Sabbagh (Chargé 
d Affaires) 

Thailand: Mom Luang Peekdhip Malakul 
Secs arsea 

Turkey: S. Orel (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: A. S. El Zahid 
(Chargé d’ Affaires, a.i.) 

United States: W. P. McConaughy (Ambas- 
sador) 

U.S.S.R.: M. V. Degtyar (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: Nikola Milicevic (Ambassador) 


PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


WEST PAKISTAN 
The unification of the Province of Sind, the western part of the former Province 
of the Punjab, the North West Frontier Province, the Chief Commissioner’s 
Province of Baluchistan, and the former Princely States of Kalat, Makran, Las 
Bela, Kharan, Bahawalpur, Khairpur, Chitral, Dir, Swat and Amb was effected 
by the Establishment of West Pakistan Act, 1955, which came into force on 14th 
October 1955. Karachi was merged with West Pakistan in July 1961. 

The area of West Pakistan is 310,378 square miles and the population 
42,850,295 (1961 census). The provincial capital is Lahore. 

The Province is grouped into twelve Divisions with headquarters at Peshawar, 
Dera Ismail Khan, Rawalpindi, Sargodha, Lahore, Multan, Bahawalpur, Khair- 
pur, Hyderabad, Quetta, Kalat and Karachi. 

As a result of the recommendations of the Provincial Administration 
Commission (1960) the Commissioner, Peshawar Division, is responsible for 
the four Tribal Agencies of Malakand, Mohmand, Khyber and Kurram, and 
the three Frontier States of Dir, Swat and Chitral; and the Commissioner, 
Dera Ismail Khan, is responsible for the Tribal Agencies of North and South 
Waziristan and Zhob. 


Governor: Malik Amir Muhammad Khan of Kalabagh, HQA 
Chief Minister: 
Chief Secretary: A. H. Quraishi, s pK 


EAST PAKISTAN 
This Province is separated from West Pakistan by Indian territory. It comprises 
the Eastern part of the former Province of Bengal, together with Sylhet District, 


Note. There is a cease-fire line between the Indian and Pakistan forces in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir and the matter is before the Security Council. The area of the State is about 
86,000 square miles and the population (1941) 4,410,000. 
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formerly part of Assam. The area is 55,126 square miles and the population 
50,840,235 (1961 census). The provincial capital is Dacca. 
The Province is grouped into four Divisions with headquarters at Dacca, 
Chittagong, Rajshahi and Khulna. 
Governor: Abdul Monem Khan 


Chief Minister: 
Chief Secretary: A. Asghar 


HONORIFIC TITLES IN USE IN PAKISTAN 

The best known of the titles specifically bestowed on individuals are Quaid-i-Azam, 
‘The Great Leader’ (bestowed on Mr. Mohammed Ali Jinnah), and Quaid-i-Millat, ‘The 
Leader of the Nation’ (bestowed’on Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan). 

The honorific titles in use in Pakistan are not in all cases capable of accurate rendering 
into English by way of translation or equivalence, but may be classed in various groups. 
Thus among prefixes Amir, Jan, Mehtar, Mir, Nawab and Wali are titles of nobility borne 
by territorial rulers; Chaudhury, Khan, Malik, Mian, Mir and Sardar denote a tribal chieftain 
or a landowner; Nawabzada and Khanzada indicate sons of rulers; Iman, Kazi, Maulana, 
Maulvi, Molla (Mullah) and Mufti indicate a religious leader, while Khwaja, and Pir denote 
descent from a saint, and Sayyid or Syed descent from the Pro Spnet Al-Haj or Haji indicates 
one who has made the pil unaes to Mecca. Shaikh or Sheikh was originally an indication 
of a leader, perhaps of Arab descent, but has now generally become part of the name and has 
no special significance. The suffix Khan has also become part of the name, but usually 
indicates Pathan descent. 

Mr. and Begum are used for Mr. and Mrs. respectively but it is incorrect to use Mr. where 
an honorific of any kind prefixes the name. 


PAKISTAN CIVIL AWARDS 


Pakistan Civil Awards consist of five Orders: The Order of Pakistan (Pk.), for services of the 
highest distinction to the State; The Order of Shujaat (St.), for acts of the greatest heroism 
and most conspicuous courage in circumstances of extreme danger; The Order of Imtiaz (I.), 
for conspicuously distinguished services in literature, art, sports or science; The Order of 
Quaid-i-Azam (Q.A.), for special merit or for eminent service in the civil, military, or any 
other field of national activity; The Order of Khidmat (K.), for meritorious service. 

The Orders have four descending Classes, viz: Nishan (N.), Hila‘ (H.), Sitara (S.) and 
Tamgha (T.). The Order of Pakistan, First Class, is, for example, Nishan-i-Pakistan (N.Pk.) 
and the Order of Khidmat, Third Class, is Sitara-i-Khidmat (S.K.), the Class preceding the 
ibe of the Order and being followed by -i-. The -i- is, however, omitted in the abbreviated 

orms. 


AWARDS FOR THE ARMED FORCES OF PAKISTAN 

Nishan-i-Haider: For acts of the greatest heroism or of the most conspicuous courage in 
circumstances of extreme danger which have shown bravery of the highest order, or devotion 
to the country in the presence of an enemy. 

Hilal-i-Jur’at: For acts of valour, courage or devotion to duty in the face of an enemy. 

Sitara-i-Jur’at: For gallant and distinguished services in combat. 

Tamgha-i-Jur’at: For gallantry and distinguished services performed in combat. (N.C.O’s 
and Other Ranks.) 

Sitara-i-Basalat: For distinguished and gallant service in the course of duty. 

Tamgha-i-Basalat: Awarded for acts of valour, courage or devotion to duty, though not 
on active operations against an enemy. 

Tamgha-i-Khidmat: For meritorious or distinguished service of a non-operational nature. 

Tamgha-i-Difa’a: Awarded to those who take part in minor operations or campaigns. 


The seniority of Civil, Military and Police Awards is as follows: 


1 Nishan-i-Haider 17 Sitara-i-Quaid-i-Azam 
2 Nishan-i-Pakistan 18 Sitara-i-Khidmat 
3 Nishan-i-Shujaat 19 Sitara-i-Basalat 
4 Nishan-i-Imtiaz 20 Tamgha-i-Pakistan 
S$ Nishan-i-Quaid-i-Azam 21 Tamgha-i-Jur’at 
6 Nishan-i-Khidmat 22 Tamgha-i-Shujaat 
7 Hilal-i-Pakistan 23 Tamgha-i-Imtiaz 
8 Hilal-i-Jur’at 24 Tamgha-i-Quaid-i-Azam 
9 Hilal-i-Shujaat 25 Tamgha-i-Khidmat (Civil) 
10 Hilal-i-Imtiaz 26 Tamgha-i-Basalat 
11 Hilal-i-Quaid-i-Azam 27 Tamgha-i-Khidmat (Military) 
12 Hilal-i-Khidmat 28 Quaid-i-Azam Police Medal for Gallantry 
13 Sitara-i-Pakistan 29 Pakistan Police Medal for Gallantry 
14 Sitara-i-Jur at 30 Quaid-i-Azam Police Medal for meritorious service 
15 Sitara-i-Shujaat 31 Pakistan Police Medal for meritorious service 


16 Sitara-i-Imtiaz 32 Tamgha-i-Difa’a 
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Indian peninsula lying between 5° 55’ and 9° 50’ N. latitude and 79° 42’ 

and 81° 53’ E. longitude. Its extreme length from north to south is 270 
miles and its greatest width is 140 miles. Its area is 25,332 square miles, roughly 
half the size of England. The island consists of a central massif of hill-country 
sloping variously on all sides from Pidurutalagala (8,292 feet) to the sea. In this 
descent three terraces or peneplains are recognized at the following approximate 
levels: third 6,000 ft., second 1,600 ft., and first 100 ft. 

The first peneplain or coastal plain is broadest towards the north. Rivers 
radiate from the central massif in all directions, the longest of which, Mahaweli 
Ganga (more than 200 miles long), drains into Trincomalee Bay. None of the 
rivers is navigable to ocean-going vessels. Ceylon has an excellent natural har- 
bour at Trincomalee; it was an important naval base from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries and was again in use as such during the Second World War. 

The climate is generally hot and humid in the low country but pleasantly 
temperate in the hills. There are two main seasons, that of the south-west 
monsoon from mid-May to September and that of the north-east monsoon 
from November to March. The average temperature in Colombo throughout 
the year is 80° ranging to a maximum of 95°. The annual rainfall ranges from 
43 inches in the dry Northern Province to 218 inches in the central massif. 
The inland average is 99-49 inches. 

A national census was conducted in July 1963. Preliminary figures showed 
the total population at 10,624,507. It is estimated that the population is rising 
at an annual rate of 2:5 per cent per annum. The distribution of the main racial 
groups at the time of the previous census in 1953 was: 


C EYLON is an island in the Indian Ocean off the southern extremity of the 


Sinhalese .. sig 6 Be ‘ce 69:3 % 
Ceylon Tamils... ‘si ‘i i 110 % 
Indian Tamils os we i ee 120 % 
Moors be ie - 2 5:7 % 
Burghers and others a 20 % 


There is a census every ten years. The birth and death rates (1961) were 35:8 
per thousand and 8 per thousand, and the net annual increase in population 
(according to the Demographic Year Book, 1964, published by the United Nations 
Organization) was 2:7 per cent. 64:3 per cent of the population are Buddhists, 
19-9 per cent Hindus, 9 per cent Christians and 6-7 per cent Muslims. 

Primary education is free and compulsory, but there are not yet enough 
school places to enable all children to attend. About 29 per cent of the population 
attend secondary schools, and the literacy figure for 1963 was 65-4 per cent. 

For administrative purposes Ceylon is divided into eight provinces, these 
(with population figures according to the 1963 census) being: Western (2,845,408), 
Central (1,710,136), Southern (1,433,781), Northern (741,802), Eastern (547,000), 
North-Western (1,157,082), North-Central (394,282), Uva (665,538) and 
Sabaragamuwa (1,128,668). 
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The capital of Ceylon is Colombo, with a population, according to the 1963 
census, of 510,947. Other major towns are Dehiwela/Mt. Lavinia (111,013), 
Jaffna (94,248), Kandy (67,768) and Galle (64,942). Colombo, Trincomalee and 
Galle Port are the principal ports, Colombo handling 2,237,596 tons of cargo 
during 1964. The principal shipping line is Ceylon Shipping Lines Ltd. 

The principal airports are Katunayake, 19 miles to the north of Colombo, 
with a runway of 11,000 feet under construction, and Ratmalana, 9 miles from 
Colombo, with a runway of 6,000 feet. Ceylon’s national airline is Air Ceylon. 

The Railway system falls into two groups: 811 miles of standard gauge line 
serving the flat country and 87 miles of narrow gauge line serving the hilly 
portion of the island. At the end of 1964 the total road mileage was some 12,701, 
of which 10,780 miles were motorable. Of the motorable roads, 7,670 miles were 
bitumen surfaced and the rest were tarred. 

The Government-controlled Radio Ceylon provides sound broadcasting for 
the whole island. There is no television. 

Principal products include tea, copra, rubber, tobacco and rice. 

Provisional figures for Government revenue and expenditure for the year 
1963/64 were Rs. 1,753-5 million and Rs. 2,216-1 million respectively. There is a 
ten-year Development Plan, produced in 1959, under which estimated Govern- 
ment investment will be Rs. 8,337 million and private investment Rs. 4,409 
million; a Short-Term Implementation Programme (three-year) produced in 
1962; a one-year Development Programme produced in 1964; and a ten-year 
plan for the fisheries industry (1965-75) which provides for a total investment over 
the next ten years of Rs. 1,175 million. 

Important national development projects include the setting up of factories. 
An engineering corporation has been set up to provide consultancy and technical 
service for Government projects and industrial corporations. Large scale multi- 
purpose irrigation and hydro-electric schemes include: The Mahaweli Ganga 
Scheme, which it is estimated will cost Rs. 1,200 million and bring some 300,000 
acres under cultivation; the Walawe Ganga Scheme, which provides for the 
construction of two dams with power installations to generate 145 megawatts 
and will enable 167,000 acres to be reclaimed; the Gal Oya Scheme, which is a 
multi-purpose project to develop the Gal Oya Valley and so to provide irrigation 
for some 120,000 acres and will include a power station and flood protection 
measures; the Laxapana/Castlereagh/Grandpass/Maskeliya Oya Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. Work on this latter is now proceeding on the hydro section of stage 
IIB (Castlereagh) which involves the construction of a tunnel which, when 
completed, will bring the installed capacity of the scheme up to 150 megawatts. 
Stage III (Maskeliya Oya), which will add a further 90 megawatts to the grid, 
will be undertaken by Canada under long-term credit arrangements. 

Ceylon’s National Day is Independence Day, celebrated on the 4th February. 


HISTORY 

The earliest known inhabitants of Ceylon were aborigines who migrated, 
about five thousand years ago, from the pre-Dravidian tribes which populated 
the Deccan. The most important of these early settlers were the Nagas, a tribe 
which ruled the northern and north-eastern coasts of Ceylon, and the Yakkas, 
who dominated the interior. Their descendants, the primitive Veddahs, are still 
to be found in small numbers in the remote forests of the interior. 
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The chronological sequence of the earliest Sinhalese kingsis confused and open 
to some doubt. Vijaya I, the traditional founder of the Great Dynasty in 543 B.c., 
was the son of Sinha Bahu (the lion), a petty nobleman of Bengal. Expelled 
from India for lawlessness, Vijaya landed in the island and soon became the 
King of Ceylon. Vijaya’s followers were called Sihala, or Sinhala (lion race) after 
Viyaya’s father, and are now known as Sinhalese. 

Vijaya and his successors organized the country on a patriarchal village system 
and colonists from southern India were encouraged to settle. The civilization of 
Ceylon from the earliest times up to the twelfth century was centred on the dry 
zone; the wet zone in the south-west part of the island was the least developed. 
The whole surface of the northern plains, comprising some twelve thousand 
square miles of jungle and desert, was converted to cultivated land by means of 
a vast irrigation system, which was to last for fifteen centuries, involving the 
construction of huge tanks, or reservoirs, in the mountain valleys, supplying an 
intricate system of canals which watered every village. 

Buddhism was introduced into Ceylon during the reign of Tissa, circa 247—207 
B.c., by the son of the Emperor Asoka, Prince Mahinda, who planted at 
Anuradhapura, the sacred Bo-tree which survives to this day. Successive kings 
constructed tanks for irrigation and built dagobas. Monasteries and Buddhist 
temples were constructed in every important village and became centres of 
spiritual life, education and culture. 

The country flourished for several centuries until it was invaded from southern 
India. The history of Ceylon thereafter is largely a succession of invasions from 
southern India and of internal strife fomented by Sinhalese chiefs who employed 
Tamil mercenaries in their conflicts with the royal line. From the seventh 
century onwards the Tamils came in increasing numbers and they filled all the 
principal offices, including that of Prime Minister. In the eighth century they 
forced the Sinhalese king to leave Anuradhapura, seat of the Sinhalese kings for 
almost a thousand years, and the capital was moved to Polonnaruwa. In 1017 
the whole of Ceylon was subdued by a great invasion from the Chola Empire but 
sixty years later a Sinhalese prince of the exiled royal house succeeded in res- 
toring part of the Sinhalese kingdom. The exploits of a successor, King 
Parakrama, who became monarch of all Ceylon and reduced the Chola and 
Pandya Empires to the position of tributaries of Ceylon, are among the most 
notable in the history of Ceylon. Thirty years after his death invaders from 
Kalinga in southern India appeared and under their leader Magha the north of 
Ceylon became a Tamil kingdom. This kingdom, which came to be known as 
the Jaffna Kingdom, survived successive invasions from India and remained 
separate from the Sinhalese kingdoms. Magha’s invasion compelled the 
Sinhalese rulers to move south and a new capital was eventually established in 
1410 at Kotte, near Colombo. 

The Sinhalese kings who followed Parakrama were weak and exercised little 
control over their semi-independent chiefs, who, beyond acknowledging the 
nominal supremacy of the Kotte king, usually obeyed no other authority than 
their own. This led, at the end of the fifteenth century, to the rise of an indepen- 
dent kingdom of Kandy, dividing the inhabitants into low-country and up- 
country Sinhalese. The high-country kingdom of Kandy comprised the present 
North-Central and Eastern Provinces and Hambantota District. The low- 
country kingdom of Kotte covered the present North-Western, Western and 
Sabaragamuwa Provinces and the Galle and Matara Districts. In the sixteenth 
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century the low-country was divided between the Sinhalese king at Kotte and 
Sitavaka, a relative and rival to the throne. 

The Portuguese first visited the island in 1505 and were granted permission to 
build a fort at Colombo. At this period the commerce of Ceylon was in the 
hands of the Ceylon Moors, so-called by the Portuguese, who were Moham- 
medans of Arab stock, and had traded with Ceylon for centuries before the birth 
of Mahomet. The principal trade of the island was centred on Galle. 

The Portuguese returned in 1517 and built the fort, and later named the town- 
ship the City of St. Lawrence. The Sinhalese king at Kotte was persuaded to 
submit to Portuguese protection and gave them the cinnamon trade, for the 
collection of which Sinhalese villagers were organized into forced labour. 
Despite the defection of their king the Sinhalese people resisted the Portuguese 
as far as they were able and Portuguese records later showed that Ceylon was 
‘gradually consuming her Indian revenues, wasting her forces and artillery, and 
causing a greater outlay for the government of that single island than for all her 
other conquests of the East’. The last legitimate king of Ceylon ruling from 
Kotte was Dharmapala, a protégé of the Portuguese. He died in 1597 bequeathing 
Ceylon to King Philip II of Spain (Philip I of Portugal), who thus gained control 
of the island except for the Tamil kingdom of Jaffna, which the Portuguese took 
in 1621, and the territory of the king of Kandy. The Portuguese introduced 
monopolies on cinnamon, areca and pepper, precious stones, elephants and the 
pearl fishery. They also introduced Roman Catholicism which to-day has over 
half a million adherents in Ceylon. 

The Dutch from 1602 began to take an interest in the island and from 1634, 
with help from the king of Kandy, gradually overran the Portuguese possessions. 
A Dutch Governor arrived for the new settlements in 1640 and a truce with 
the Portuguese was reached in 1646. This was broken in 1652 by the Dutch and 
on 11th May 1656 the Portuguese capitulated, the Dutch becoming masters of 
the island except for the kingdom of Kandy, and the Portuguese fort at Jaffna, 
which they took in 1658. 

Throughout the Dutch occupation there was constant trouble with the king of 
Kandy. Following an abortive attempt to treat with the British at Madras in 1762 
the king attacked the Dutch settlements, without success. In 1766 he was com- 
pelled to sign a treaty relinquishing to the Dutch not only the settlements they 
already held but also the remaining districts bordering the coast, the Kandyans 
being thus cut off from the outer world. The confinement of the Kandyans was 
the prime reason for further attacks on the Dutch. The expense of maintaining 
an inner ring of defence around the Kandyan kingdom as well as round the 
coast was a cause of great concern to the Dutch and to the British who succeeded 
them. The Dutch retained the monopolies and divided their settlements between 
Colombo, Jaffna and Galle, building a track round the coast. Tamil laws were 
codified and where there was any conflict between them and the Sinhalese usages 
and customs, Roman-Dutch law was introduced. The Dutch Reformed Church 
was installed in Ceylon and severe measures were taken against Roman Catholics. 
The Ceylon Moors and Chetties (Indian Moors of Malabar stock) were treated 
as foreigners, liable to compulsory service which was, however, commutable on 
cash payment. The Malays, imported by the Dutch from the archipelago, were 
bound to military service. Education was placed in the hands of the Protestant 
Church and many schools were opened. Numerous canals between Puttalam, 
Negombo and Kalutara were constructed. These canals, together with Roman- 
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Dutch law, the forts and the Burghers, who are the descendants of the Dutch 
colonists, are the principal legacies of Dutch rule in Ceylon. 

Whilst Britain and Holland were at war over Britain’s insistence on the right 
to search neutral vessels during the American War of Independence, a British 
Fleet captured Trincomalee in January 1782. The British force was dislodged 
eight months later by a French fleet which held Trincomalee until it was returned 
to the Dutch at the Peace of Paris in the following year. 

France declared war on Britain and Holland on Ist February 1793 and during 
the next two years overran Holland. In January 1795 the Dutch Stadtholder, 
William IV of Orange, fled to England and called upon the Dutch overseas 
possessions to seek British protection. To forestall French designs on India and 
to acquire a safe naval base as near as possible to the harbourless Coromandel 
coast, the British Government in July 1795 ordered Lord Hobart, the Governor 
of the Madras Presidency, to secure the Dutch possessions. Disobeying the 
orders of the Stadtholder, the Dutch in Ceylon refused British protection An 
expedition from Madras captured Trincomalee on 26th August 1795. Other 
Dutch posts were soon captured and Colombo was placed under siege. By the 
terms of capitulation, signed on 15th February 1796, Colombo and the remain- 
ing Dutch settlements were surrendered to Britain on the following day. 

Britain originally had no intention of retaining the settlements and intended 
to hand them back to the Dutch at the end of the war. Later, however, Britain 
decided to retain the settlements and the possession of Ceylon by Britain was 
confirmed at the Peace of Amiens, signed on 27th March 1802. Difficulties with 
the Kandyan kingdom of the interior continued up to 1815 when the king was 
deposed and the whole island came under the control of Britain. 

The Kandyans had succeeded in defying the Portuguese and the Dutch largely 
by reason of the inaccessibility of their country. With the object at first of 
facilitating military movements, therefore, the British built a network of roads 
which by the middle of the 19th century gave Ceylon one of the best road systems 
in Asia. The development of roads was followed between 1864 and 1885 by the 
construction of railways linking the interior with Colombo and with the south- 
west coast. In 1858 the first telegraph line was constructed. 

These improvements in communications, coupled with reforms in the ancient 
Sinhalese systems of land tenure, contributed very largely to the complete 
transformation of the economy of Ceylon which was one of the most significant 
results of British rule. Before the British arrived, the economy of the island was 
based on subsistence agriculture supplemented by a long-established export 
trade in gems, coconut products and, above all, spices. Beginning in the 1830s, 
however, the British introduced plantation crops, coffee, coconuts, rubber and, 
especially, tea with such success that by the end of the 19th century the export 
of these crops formed the mainstay of Ceylon’s economy. There was some 
Ceylonese participation in the coconut and rubber industries but by far the 
greater part of the capital for the development of the plantations, and of the 
ancillary services such as banking, insurance and shipping which grew in the 
wake of the export trade, was provided from Britain. Particularly in the case of 
those at the higher altitudes, in which the best tea is produced, the estates were 
developed mainly by labourers brought in from Southern India. The descendants 
of these Tamil labourers (known as Indian Tamils to distinguish them from the 
long-settled Ceylon Tamils) still provide the bulk of the estate labour force and. 
their presence in Ceylon has proved a considerable irritant both in internal 
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Ceylonese politics and in Indo/Ceylonese relations. An Agreement reached 
between the Indian and Ceylon Governments in October 1964, however, now 
offers prospects of a solution to this problem. 

The British brought with them to Ceylon their ideals of justice and the English 
common law—although some difficulty was encountered at first in assimilating 
this with the legacy of Roman-Dutch Law left behind by the Dutch. In 1801 a 
Supreme Court of Justice and a High Court of Appeal were established from 
both of which Appeal lay to the Privy Council. A few years later trial by jury 
was introduced. In 1833 the Judiciary was declared independent of the Executive 
and common Courts were instituted for the whole island, their jurisdiction 
covering expatriates and Ceylonese alike. 

From 1834 onwards, as a result of a recommendation in the Colebrooke 
Report, the Government actively encouraged the spread of education, at first in 
the English medium but later in Sinhala and Tamil also. The Government both 
established its own schools and assisted financially the more numerous schools 
founded by the Christian missionary bodies and, after 1886, by Buddhist and 
Hindu associations. In 1921 University College was set up which grew in 1942 
into the University of Ceylon. 

As education became more widespread, so political consciousness grew among 
the Ceylonese, which led in turn to increasing pressure for them to be given a 
greater voice in the affairs of the Government. In 1908 the Ceylon National 
Association was appointed to forward this cause. The Association was succeeded 
in 1917 by the Ceylon Reform League which, in the following year, developed 
into the Ceylon National Congress. The efforts of these bodies culminated on 
4th February 1948 in the achievement by Ceylon of complete independence as a 
sovereign monarchical member of the Commonwealth of Nations. (The actual 
constitutional stages by which independence was attained are described in the 
succeeding section.) 

From 1948 to 1956 Ceylon was governed by the United National Party, which 
had its origins in the National Congress, supported by the Tamil Congress and 
the Indian Congress (representing the Tamil labourers). At first the Opposition 
consisted of the (Trotskyist) Marxist Lanka Sama Samaja Party and the Com- 
munists; from 1951 onwards its ranks were augmented by the Sri Lanka Freedom 
Party led by Mr. S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike who had, with several others, 
broken away from the United National Party. The first Prime Minister was 
Mr. D. S. Senanayake who had been prominent in the Ceylonese independence 
movement from its earliest days. In 1952 Mr. Senanayake died and was suc- 
ceeded in the Premiership by his son, Mr. Dudley Senanayake. Dudley 
Senanayake resigned on grounds of ill-health in 1953 and the reins of office 
passed to Sir John Kotelawala—another veteran politician. 

In the 1956 General Election Mr. Bandaranaike joined hands with Mr. 
Philip Gunawardena and Mr. W. Dahanayake, to form the Mahajana Eksath 
Peramuna (M.E.P.) or Peoples United Front with a socialist and Sinhalese 
nationalist programme. Assisted by dissension among the Marxist groups, and 
by the fact that the Tamil constituencies in the north and north-east of Ceylon 
were contested almost entirely on a communal basis between the Tamil Congress 
and the Federal Party who, under the leadership of Mr. S. J. V. Chelvanayakam, 
had previously broken away from the Congress, the M.E.P. won a sweeping 
victory, reducing the U.N.P. to eight seats in the House of Representatives. 

1956 marked a watershed in Ceylonese politics. The policies of the U.N.P. 
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Governments had been moderately conservative in internal and economic 
affairs, and western-aligned in foreign affairs. The policies of the M.E.P. 
Government were based upon the three pillars of linguistic and racial nationalism 
in internal affairs, socialism in economic affairs and non-alignment in foreign 
affairs. One of the first acts of Mr. Bandaranaike’s Government was to negotiate 
with the British Government for the handing over to Ceylon of the naval base 
at Trincomalee and the airfield at Katunayake which had been retained under a 
Defence Agreement entered into on Independence. They were handed over in 
1957. 

In July 1959 Mr. Philip Gunawardena, the leader of the left wing of the 
M.E.P., was expelled from the Government and in September 1959 Mr. 
Bandaranaike was assassinated. He was succeeded in the Premiership by Mr. 
Dahanayake who called a General Election in March 1960. This returned to 
power the U.N.P. of which Mr. Dudley Senanayake had resumed the leadership. 
Although the U.N.P. were the largest single party, however, they were out- 
numbered by the Opposition parties and were defeated immediately on the Vote 
on the Address. A further General Election was therefore held in July 1960. 

At this stage Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike agreed to assume the leadership 
of her late husband’s original Party, the S.L.F.P. Assisted by a no-contest pact 
with the Trotskyist L.S.S.P. and the orthodox Communist Party, the S.L.F.P. 
won an overall majority in the House of Representatives with 75 seats against 
30 for the U.N.P., 16 for the Federal Party, 12 for the Lanka Sama Samaja 
Party, 4 for the Communist Party, 3 for Mr. Philip Gunawardena’s Party and 
11 Independents and others. In June 1964 Mrs. Bandaranaike entered into a 
coalition with the Lanka Sama Samaja Party led by Dr. N. M. Perera. The 
policies of the Coalition Government, however, aroused considerable uneasiness 
both within the S.L.F.P. and in the country at large. This culminated in December 
1964 in the defection of a section of the S.L.F.P., under the leadership of Mr. 
C. P. de Silva, the Minister of Lands, Irrigation and Power, which in turn led 
to the Government being defeated in the House of Representatives. Mrs. Ban- 
daranaike accordingly resigned and a General Election was called for in March 
1965 with the result given on page 374. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Under the Sinhalese Kings, under the Portuguese, the Dutch and initially 
under the British, Ceylon, or as much of it as they controlled, was governed 
autocratically by kings or governors, usually with the assistance of an advisory 
council. The country was administered through a complicated hierarchy of 
provincial governors, district chiefs and village heads; most land was held on 
feudal tenure and compulsory service was general. The first British Civil Gover- 
nor, appointed on 26th March 1798, and invested with complete legislative 
power, was responsible partly to the Crown and partly to the East India Com- 
pany Court of Directors and Governor-General at Calcutta. On 13th March 
1801 Ceylon became a Crown Colony and the Governor, whilst retaining com- 
plete legislative authority, was thereafter responsible only to the Crown. The 
Kingdom of Kandy was taken over in 1815, but was administered separately 
from the rest of the country. 

The history of the present Constitution of Ceylon can be said to start with the 
setting up of the Colebrook Commission in 1829 to examine every matter con- 
cerning the administration of the island. Following the Commission’s Report, 
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Kandy was amalgamated with the rest of the country in a uniform administration. 
Executive and Legislative Councils were established in March 1833, compulsory 
service abolished, Ceylonese admitted to the Civil Service and plans laid for an 
educational system and the encouragement of a free press. The Judicature was 
declared independent of the Executive, Common Courts constituted for the 
whole island and the jurisdiction of the Courts extended to Europeans and 
Ceylonese alike. 

The Legislature set up in 1833 consisted of 9 official members and 6 unofficial 
members to represent the principal communities. Demands by the unofficial 
members for representative and responsible Government led to their resignation 
in 1864 and in 1865 the Ceylon League was formed with the object of securing 
an unofficial majority in the Council. The number of unofficials was increased 
by stages and by 1924 the Council consisted of 12 official and 37 unofiticial 
members of whom 34 were elected and 3 appointed by the Governor. Of the 
elected members 23 were elected for territorial constituencies and the remainder 
_ for communal electorates. 

The practical working of the Constitution was examined by the Donoughmore 
Commission in 1927-28. The Commission reported (Cmd. 3131) that the Execu- 
tive was ineffectual owing to the opposition of the Legislature while at the same 
time the Ceylonese members of the Legislative Council were receiving no 
experience in the responsibility of government. The Commission advised that 
extensive responsibility should be transferred to the Ceylonese members. The 
new Constitution, promulgated in the Ceylon (State Council) Order in Council 
1931, together with the franchise and election law, dealt with in the Ceylon 
(State Council Elections) Order in Council 1931, made on the same day, and 
based on the recommendations of the Commission, provided for virtually 
universal suffrage, the abolition of communal electorates and the creation of 
seven Executive Committees composed of groups of the elected members of the 
Legislature. The single-chamber Legislature was named the State Council and 
was composed of fifty elected members, eight members nominated by the 
Governor and three ex officio Officers of State. A system of dyarchy was set up 
by dividing the administration into reserved and transferred subjects, the former 
under control of the three Officers of State (the Chief Secretary, the Legal 
Secretary and the Financial Secretary) and the latter under the respective 
Executive Committees. The seven Chairmen of the Executive Committees with 
the three Officers of State (who had no voting powers) constituted the Board of 
Ministers. 

In a Declaration of May 1943, the British Government promised to grant 
Ceylon at the end of the war fully responsible government under the Crown in 
all matters of internal civil administration, the British Government retaining 
control only of defence and foreign affairs. The Ceylon Board of Ministers was 
invited to draw up a constitutional scheme on this basis and a Commission under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Soulbury was sent to Ceylon in 1944 to advise the 
British Government on the measures necessary to give effect to the Declaration. 
A new Constitution based on the Commission’s recommendations was approved 
in May 1946 and in June of the following year the British Government announced 
that steps would be taken to confer on Ceylon full self-governing status as soon 
as the necessary agreements had been negotiated. Ceylon accordingly attained 
complete independence and became a fully self-governing Member of the 
Commonwealth on 4th February 1948. 
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CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of Ceylon is contained in the Ceylon Independence Act of 
1947 and in the Ceylon (Constitution and Independence) Orders in Council 
1946/47 and subsequent amendments. The Constitution followed closely the 
Soulbury Commission’s recommendations (Cmd. 6677) in providing for a 
bicameral Legislature. The House of Representatives consists of 151 elected 
members (originally 95) representing territorial constituencies and six members 
appointed by the Governor-General to represent important interests not other- 
wise adequately represented. The House of Representatives has a maximum 
term of five years. (The present House was elected in 1965.) The Senate 
consists of fifteen Senators elected by the House of Representatives and fifteen 
appointed by the Governor-General. The term of office for Senators is six years 
and one-third of their number retire every second year. 

The Orders in Council define the position, powers and privileges of the 
Governor-General and Parliament and lay down rules for the functioning of 
Parliament and the conduct of business. Under the Constitution a Judicial 
Service Commission and a Public Service Commission are established. No change 
may be made to the Orders in Council without the consent of two-thirds of the 
members of the House of Representatives. 


HISTORICAL LIST OF GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF CEYLON 


Sir Henry Monck-Mason Moore, GcMG, KSTJ, 4th February 1948 to 6th July 1949 

Sir Herwald Ramsbotham, Ist Viscount Soulbury, pc, GCMG, GCVO, OBE, MC, 
6th July 1949 to 16th July 1954 

Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, GCMG, KCVO, KBE, KSTJ, 17th July 1954 to 2nd March 1962 

William Gopallawa, MBE, from 2nd March 1962 


HISTORICAL List OF MINISTRIES 


D. S. Senanayake, pc, 4th February 1948 to 22nd March 1952 

Dudley Senanayake, 26th March 1952 to 12th October 1953 

Sir John Kotelawala, pc, CH, KBE, 12th October 1953 to 12th April 1956 
S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike, 12th April 1956 to 26th September 1959 

W. Dahanayake, 26th September 1959 to 20th March 1960 

Dudley pene 21st March 1960 to 20th July 1960 

(Mrs.) Sirimavo R. D. Bandaranaike, 21st July 1960 to 24th March 1965 
Dudley Senanayake, from 24th March 1965 


GOVERNMENT 


Ceylon’s sixth General Election, held on 22nd March 1965, returned the 
United National Party as the largest single party (66 seats). Following pledges 
of support from the Federal Party (14 seats), the Sri Lanka Socialist Freedom 
Party (5 seats), the Tamil Congress (3 seats) and the Mahajana Eksath Peramuna/ 
Jatkika Vimukhti Peramuna (2 seats), Mr. Dudley Senanayake formed a National 
Government containing representatives of each of these parties. The National 
Government also enjoys the support of two members elected as Independents 
and the six members appointed under the Constitution to represent special 
interests. The Opposition, led by Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike, the former 
Prime Minister, comprises the Sri Lanka Freedom Party (41 seats), the Lanka 
Sama Samaja Party (10 seats), the Communist Party (4 ee and four 
Independent members. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
His Excellency Mr. William Gopallawa, MBE 


THE CABINET 
Prime Minister and Minister of Defence and External Affairs and Minister of Planning and 
Economic Affairs: The Hon. D. S. Senanayake 
Minister of State: The Hon. J. R. Jayawardene 
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Minister of Agriculture and Food: The Hon. M. D. Banda 
Minister of Public Works, Posts and Telecommunications: 
The Hon. W. G. M. Jayawickrema 
Minister of Health: The Hon. M. D. H. Jayawardene 
Minister of Land, Irrigation and Power: The Hon. C. P. de Silva 
Minister of Home Affairs: The Hon. Dr. W. Dahanayake 
Minister of Industries and Fisheries: The Hon. D. P. R. Gunawardena 
Minister of Commerce and Trade: Senator The Hon. Dr. M. V. P. Peiris, oBE 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. U. B. yy anuinayare 
Minister of Education and Cultural Affairs: The Hon. I. M. R. A. Iriyagolle 
Minister of Social Services: The Hon. N. H. A. M. ‘Karunaratne 
Minister of Justice: Senator The Hon. A. F. Wijemanne 
Minister of Communications: The Hon. E. L. B. Hurulle 
Minister of Nationalized Services: The Hon. V. A. Sugathadasa, MBE 
Minister of Local Government: Senator the Hon. M. Tiruchelvam, Qc 
Minister of Labour, Employment and Housing: The Hon. M. H. Mohamed 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Ministry of Defence and External Affairs: The Hon. J. R. Jayawardene 
Ministry of State: D. P. Atapattu 
Ministry of Agriculture and Food: P. C. Imbulane 
Ministry of Public Works, Posts and Telecommunications: T. W. Mendis 
Ministry of Health: Mrs. I. W. Kannangara 
Ministry of Land, Irrigation and Power: C. P. J. Senewirane 
Ministry of Home Affairs: Mrs. K. Rajaratne 
Ministry of Industry and Fisheries: D. S. Jayasinghe 
Ministry of Commerce and Trade: S. A. Peeris, OBE 
Ministry of Finance: N. Wimalaserna 
Ministry of Education and Guta ‘Affairs: G. N. Jayasuriya 
Ministry of Social Service: M. L. P. M. Mustapha 
Ministry of Justice: M. H. M. N. Marikkar 
Ministry of Communications: D. M. L. B. Dassanayake 
Ministry of Nationalized Service: D. B. Welagedera 
Ministry of Local Government: R. Premadasa 
Ministry of Labour, Employment and Housing: R. M. C. R. Beligammana 


CABINET OFFICE 
Secretary to the Cabinet: D. G. Dayaratne 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
(Mrs.) Sirimavo R. D. Bandaranaike 


THE SENATE 
President: Senator The Hon. Thomas Amarasuriya, OBE 
Deputy President and Chairman of Committees: Senator The Hon. B. H. Dunuwille 
Clerk of the Senate: B. Coswatte 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: Sir Albert F. Peries 
Deputy Speaker and Chairman of Committees: 
S. C. Shirley Corea 
Deputy Chairman of Committees: 
T. Quentin Fernando 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: S. S. Wijesinha 


JUDICIARY 


Supreme Court 
Chief Justice: Hon. M. C. Sansoni 


Puisne Judges: 
Hon. W. W. R. Weerasooriya Hon. A. W. H. Abeyesundere 
Hon. H. N. G. Fernando, OBE Hon. G. P. A. Silva 
Hon. T. S. Fernando, Qc, CBE Hon. P. Sri Skanda Rajah 
Hon. Dr. H. W. Tambiah, Qc Hon. A.C. A. Alles 
Hon. L. B. de Silva Hon. V. Manicavasagar 


Registrar: J. W. Subasinghe 


ADMINISTRATION 
The central administration of Ceylon is provided by the Ministries and 
Government Departments set out below. 
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Below the centre, Ceylon is divided into 22 administrative Districts each under 
the authority of a Government Agent whose headquarters is traditionally known 
as the ‘Kachcheri’. The Government Agents are supported by one or more 
Assistant Government Agents and by Divisional Revenue Officers for the sub- 
Divisions of their Districts. All these officers are members of the Ceylon Admini- 
trative Service (formerly the Ceylon Civil Service), which also staffs the 
Ministries and non-technical departments, and are fully transferable. At the 
foot of the administrative ‘pyramid’ are the Grama Sevakas, a new class of full- 
time civil servants established in 1963 to replace the old part-time Village 
Headmen. 

The basic function of Government Agents and District Revenue Officers is 
land administration but in addition to other administrative functions directly 
vested in them by legislation, they are the principal executive officers and 
representatives of Government in their respective areas and, as such, are res- 
ponsible for the co-ordination and general supervision of the work of the local 
representatives of specialist and technical departments such as Health Services, 
Public Works, Education and Irrigation. 

Local Government in the usual sense of the term is in the hands of elected 
bodies: Municipal Councils in the nine largest towns, Urban Councils in the 
bigger towns and Town Councils in the smaller, and Village Councils for 
villages or groups of villages. The staffs of these local authorities with the ex- 
ception of those at the lower salary levels, are recruited centrally and their 
terms and conditions of service are centrally regulated by the Local Government 
Service Commission. Local authorities derive their revenue in part direct, e.g. 
from the rating of property, and in part from block and specific groups from the 
Central Government. 

Co-ordination between the Provincial Administrations and the Local Authori- 
ties is achieved by the District Co-ordinating Committees of which there is one 
in each Administrative District. These comprise on the one hand the Govern- 
ment Agent and all local Heads of Government Departments and, on the other, 
representatives of all local authorities in the District together with those members 
of Parliament whose constituencies lie within the District. 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
Secretary to the Governor-General: S. J. Walpita 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE AND Department of Immigration and Emigration 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS Controller: W. T. Jayasinghe 
Permanent Secretary: M. G. V. P. 
Samarasinghe MINISTRY OF PLANNING AND 


ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Depariment of Dejence Permanent Secretary: Dr. Gamani Corea 


Royal Ceylon Navy 

Captain of the Navy: Commodore Department of National Planning 
R. Kadirgamar, MvoO (acting) Director: P. H. Siriwardene 

Ceylon Army 


Commander of the Army: Major-General MINISTRY OF STATE 


A. R. Udugama Permanent Secretary: J. L. E. Fernando 
Chief of Staff: Colonel D. > Attygalle,MVO — Denartment of Information and Broadcasting 
Royal Ceylon Air Force Director-General: N. Wijeyeratne 

Commander of the Air Force: Air Com- i 
modore E. R. Amerasekera, DFC Government Tourist Bureau 


Police Department Director: C. S. Senaratne (acting) 


Inspector-General of Police: S. A. Zoological Gardens 
Dissanayake Director: W. L. E. de Alwis 
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Department of Wild Life 
Warden: W. L. E. de Alwis 


Department of Government Printer 
Government Printer: Bernard de Silva 


Department of Government Archivist 
Archivist: A. Devaraja 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary and Secretary to the 
Treasury: H. Jinadasa Samarakkody 
Deputy Secretary to the Treasury: T. E. 
Gooneratne (acting) 
Additional Deputy Secretary to the Treasury: 
C. A. Cooray (acting) 
Stores Department 
Superintendent: S. A. P. Rupesinghe 
Department of Inland Revenue 
Commissioner: C. Sittampalam 
Department of Census and Statistics 
Director: A. R. Ratnavale 
Customs Department 
Principal Collector of Customs: V. M. 
Peiris 
Department of National Savings 
Commissioner: V. Sachithanandam 


MINISTRY OF LAND, IRRIGATION AND 
POWER 


Permanent Secretary: M. Srikhanta 
Department of the Land Commissioner 
Land Commissioner: C. J. Serasinghe 
Land Settlement Department 
Settlement Officer: S. L. de Silva (acting) 
Survey Department | 
Surveyor-General: J. C. Chanmugam 
Forest Department 
Conservator of Forests: M. Namasivayam 
(acting) 
Irrigation Department 
Director: T. B. E. Seneviratne (acting) 
Valuation Department 
Chief Valuer: P. H. Wickremasinghe 
Land Development Department 
Director: U. Guneratne 


Department of Electrical Undertakings 
General-Manager: S. W. Peiris (acting) 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: H. C. Goonewardene : 
Department of the Registrar-General 

Registrar-General: J. H. Ratnayake 


Department of Mosques and Muslim 
Charitable Trusts 
Commissioner: M. Z. Mohideen 
Department of Excise 
Commissioner: M. B. Dissanayake 
Department of Rural Development and 
Cottage Industries 
Director: P. H. P. de Silva (acting) 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: C. Balasingham 


Department of Health 
Director: Dr. V. T. Herat Gunaratne 


Department of Ayurveda 
Commissioner: P. K. Disanayake (acting) 


MINISTRY OF NATIONALIZED SERVICES 
Permanent Secretary: M. Rajendra 
Ceylon Transport Board 
Chairman: R. T. de Silva 
General Manager: Dr. D. M. Tilakaratne 
The Port (Cargo) Corporation 
Chairman: M. Chandrasoma 
General Manager: H. de Silva 
Department of the Port Commissioner 
Port Commissioner: M. Chandrasoma 


Ceylon Petroleum Corporation 
Chairman: K. Alvapillai 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES AND FISHERIES 
Permanent Secretary: S. J. Walpita 


Geological Survey Department 
Director: L. J. D. Fernando 


Department of Salt 
Commissioner: J. J. G. Amirthanayagam 


Fisheries Department 
Director: Sam Silva 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND TRADE 
Permanent Secretary: D. T. E. A. Fonseka 


Department of Commerce 
Director: V. A. J. Senaratne 


Department of Registrar of Companies 
Registrar of Companies: W. M. Sellayah 
Department of Commodity Purchase 
Commissioner: K. P. G. Perera 
Department of Controller of Imports 
and Exports 
Controller: E. M. Wijenaike 


Department of Tea Exports 
Controller: E. M. Wijenaike 
Tea Control Department 
Controller: C. Chanmugam 


Department of Merchant Shipping 
Director: V. M. Peiris 


Department of Co-operative Development 
and Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
Commissioner: H. S. Wanasinghe 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Permanent Secretary: D. J. R. Gunawardena 


Department of the Attorney-General 


Attorney-General: The Hon. D. St. C. B. 
Jansze 


Department of the Legal Draftsman 
Legal Draftsman: Percy de Silva 


Department of the Bribery Commissioner 
Commissioner: V. T. Pandita Gunawardene 
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Department of Prisons 
Commissioner: F. D. L. Ratnaike 


Department of Government Analyst 
Government Analyst: C. H. L. Sirimanne 


Department of Official Language 
Commissioner: Dr. N. D. Wijesekere 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Permanent Secretary: A. E. Gogerly- 
Moragoda 


Department of Local Government 
Commissioner: D. Rajendra (acting) 


Department of Town and Country 
Planning 


Government Town Planning: N. Gunaratna 


Department of Water Supply and 
Drainage 
Director: C. Rasiah 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND Foop 
Permanent Secretary: B. Mahadeva 


Department of Agriculture 
Director: D. C. L. Amarasinghe 


Department of Agrarian Services 
Commissioner: J. V. Fonseka 


Tea Control Department 
Controller: C. Chanmugam 


Rubber Control Department 
Controller: C. Chanmugam 


Department of Coconut Rehabilitation 
Commissioner: C. Chanmugam 


Marketing Department 
Commissioner: K. B. Dissanayake 


Department of Meteorology 
Director: L. A. D. Y. Ekanayake 


Department of the Food Commissioner 
Commissioner: P. A. Silva 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: M. J. Perera 


Education Department 
Director: E. H. de Alwis 


Department of Technical Education and 
Training 
Director: Dr. S. L. de Silva 


Department of Examinations 
Commissioner: H. L. Wimalasuriya 


Department of National Museums 
Director: Dr. A. W. P. Guruge 


Government College of Fine Arts 
Director: S. Gunadeera (acting) 
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Department of Cultural Affairs 
Director: S. B. Senanayake 


Archaeological Department 
Director: C. E. Godakumbura 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR, EMPLOYMENT 
AND HOUSING 


Permanent Secretary: A. O. Wirasinghe 


Department of Labour 
Commissioner: N. L. Abeywira 


Department of National Housing 
Commissioner: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF PUBLIC WorKS, POSTS AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Permanent Secretary: G. P. Tambayah 


Public Works Department 
Director: V. C. de Silva 


Department of Posts and 
Telecommunications 


Postmaster-General: A. L. Perera 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: E. G. Goonewardene 
(acting) 


Railway Department 
General Manager: B. Don Rampala, MBE 


Civil Aviation Department 
Director: W. L. P. de Mel 


Department of Motor Traffic 
Commissioner: W. Pathirana 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL SERVICES 
Permanent Secretary: E. G. Goonawardena 


Department of Social Services 
Director: Dr. R. Tiruchelvam 


Department of Probation and Child 
Care Services 


Commissioner: D. M. P. B. Dassanayake 


PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: Major E. A. Nugawela 
Member: A. M. A. Azeez 
Member: L. J. de S. Seneviratne 


JUDICIAL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: The Hon. M. C. Sansoni 
Member: The Hon. T. S. Fernando, oc 
Member: The Hon. H. N. G. Fernando 


LocAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: D. Rajendra (acting) 


AUDIT OFFICE 
Auditor-General: B. L. W. Fernando 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


CEYLON REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Dr. G. P. Malalasekera, OBE 

High Commissioner in Canada: L. S. B. 
Perera 

High Commissioner in Australia: Major- 
General A. M. Muttukumaru, OBE, ED 

High Commissioner in New Zealand: 
Major-General A. M. Muttukumaru, 
OBE, ED (resident in Canberra) 

High Commissioner in India: H. S. 
Amerasinghe 

High Commissioner in Pakistan: Major- 
General H. W. G. Wijeyakoon, OBE, ED 

High Commissioner in Ghana: C. 
Mahendran (acting) 

Hizh Commissioner in Malaysia: M. M. 
Maharoof 


CEYLON REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan: H. S. Amerasinghe (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Delhi) 

Belgium: G. S. Peiris (Minister) (resident in 
Bonn) 

Brazil: (Ambassador) (Vacant): B. P. 
Tilakaratne (Chargé d’Affaires, a.i.) 

Burma: V. C. Jayasuriya (Ambassador) 

China: R. Gunawardena (Ambassador) 

Cuba: (Ambassador) (Vacant) 

Czechoslovakia: (Ambassador) (Vacant) 

France: Sir Lalita Rajapakse, @c (Ambas- 
sador) 

Germany: G. S. Peciris (Ambassador) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CEYLON OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: (Vacant) 

High Commissioner for Canada: George K. 
Grande 

High Commissioner for Australia: (Vacant) 

High Commissioner for New Zealand: 
R. E. B. Peren (acting) (resident in New 
Delht) 

High Commissioner for India: 
Sachar 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: 
Murad 

Hizh Commissioner for Ghana: S. Nimako 

High Commissioner for Malaysia: Zaiton 
Ibrahim bin Ahmed (resident in New 
Delhi) 


Bhimsen 


Enver 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CEYLON OF COUNTRIES 

OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Afghanistan: Nour Ahmed Etemadi (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Karachi) 

Austria: Dr. G. Schlumberger (Minister) 
(resident in New Delhi) 

Belgium: (Minister) (Vacant) 

Brazil: Luiz Aranha Pereira (Ambassador) 

Bulgaria: C. Dimitrov (resident in New 
Delhi) 


“Greece: (Ambassador) (Vacant) 


Indonesia: H. O. Paulusz (Ambassador) 

Iran: (Ambassador) (Vacant) 

Iraq: (Ambassador) (Vacant); Y. 
Duraiswamy (Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 

Israel: (Minister) (Vacant) 

Italy: (Ambassador) (Vacant); R. C. S. 
Koelmeyer (Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 

Japan: H. Tennekoon (Ambassador) 

Jordan: Sam P. C. Fernando (Ambassador) 
(resident in Cairo) 

Lebanon: S. P. C. Fernando ( Ambassador) | 
(resident in Cairo) 

Mexico: O. Weerasinge (resident in 
Washington) (Ambassador) 

Mongolia: (Vacant) (Ambassador) 

Nepal: H. S. Amerasinghe (Ambassador) 
(resident in Delhi) 

Netherlands: G. S. Peiris (Minister) (resident 
in Bonn) 

Beignine (Minister) (Vacant) 

Poland: (Ambassador) (Vacant) 

Roumania: (Minister) (Vacant) 

Sudan: P. C. Fernando (Ambassador) 
(resident in Cairo) 

Switzerland: (Minister) (Vacant) 

Thailand: V. C. Jayasuriya (Ambassador) 
(resident in Rangoon) 

United Arab Republic: S. P. C. Fernando 
(Ambassador) 

United Nations: (Permanent Representative) 
(Vacant) 

United States: O. Weerasinge (Ambassador) 

U.S.S.R.: B. F. Perera (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: S. P. C. Fernando (Ambassador) 
(resident in Cairo) 


IN CEYLON 


Burma: Kyaw Htin Sao Boonwaat (Ambas- 
sador) 

China: Hsieh Ke-Hsi (Ambassador) 

ares Agustin Canoura (Charge d’Affaires 
a.i. 

Czechoslovakia: J. Stetina (Ambassador) 

Denmark: Arne Begh Anderson (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in New Delhi) 

Finland: (Minister) Asko Paivo Ivalo (resi- 
dent in New Delhi) 

France: Jean Brionval (Ambassador) 

Germany: Herbert Schwoérbel (Ambassador) 

Greece: George Warsamiy (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Deijhi) 

Hungary: Janos Nagy (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in New Delhi) 

Indonesta: Muhammad Ali Chanafiah 
(Ambassador) 

Iran: Djafar Kafat (Ambassador) (resident 
in Karachi) 

Iraq: Al-Sayed Abdul Kadir Al-Gaylani 
(Ambassador) (resident in Karachi) 

Israel: (Minister) (Vacant) (resident in 
Bangkok); Shaul Ramati  (Chargé 
d’ Affaires a. 1.) 

Italy: Eduardo Costa 
Bisignano (Ambassador) 

Japan: Jiro Takase (Ambassador) 

Lebanon: Mahmoud Hafez (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Delhi) 
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Mexico: Octavio Paz (Ambassador) (resident 
in New Delhi) ; 

Mongolia: Oyang Khosbajar (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Delhi) 

Nepal: Yadu Nath Khanal (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Delhi) 

Netherlands: Herman Sybrandt Hallo 
(Ambassador) 

Norway: Haakon Nord (Minister) (resident 
in New Delhi) 

vt Gia Yusup R. Abubakar (Ambassa- 

or 

Poland: Przemyslaw Ogrodzinski (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in New Delhi) 

Portugal: Dr. Carlos A. S. S. Coelho 
(Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 

Roumania: Aurel Ardeleanu (Minister) (resi- 
dent in New Delhi) 
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Spain: D. Pelayo Garcia-Olay (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Delhi) 
Sweden: Klas Book (Ambassador) (resident 
in New Delhi) 
Sudan: (Ambassador) (Vacant) (resident in 
Faessler 


New Delhi) 
(Ambassador) 
(resident in New Delhi) 


Switzerland: R. 

Thailand: Chitti Sucharitakul (Ambassador) 
(resident in New Delhi); Avudh Petchsingh 
(Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 

Turkey: Fikret Belbez (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in New Delhi) 

United Arab Republic: Khalifa Abdel Aziz 
Moustafa (Ambassador) 

United States: Cecil Burton Lyon (Ambas- 
sador) 

U.S.S.R.: L. A. Korobin (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: Drago Kunc (Ambassador) 


CHAPTER 33 


GHANA 


in which, it is supposed by some historians, the peoples of the country had 
their origins, comprises the area in West Africa formerly known as the 
Gold Coast (the Gold Coast Colony, Ashanti and the Northern Territories) to- 
gether with that part of Togoland which had been administered by the British 
Government under United Nations trusteeship. Situated at Latitude 4° north— 
11° north, longitude 2° east—4° west, its area is 91,843 square miles, almost the 
same as that of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
The whole area lies in the tropics. In the Northern Territories, the country is 
open and undulating and the climate is hot and dry. Further south, in the forest 
lands of Ashanti and in the south-west coastal area, the climate is hot and humid. 
The flat eastern coastal belt is warm and fairly dry. In most areas the mean 
maximum temperature is highest in March(absolute maximum 109° F.) and lowest 
in August (absolute minimum 44° F.). Coastal regions normally enjoy temper- 
atures between 75° F. and 95° F. throughout the year. The annual rainfall range is 
28 inches to 86 inches. The main river system of the country is that of the 
Volta River which is formed by the junction of the Black and White Voltas both 
of which rise in the Republic of Upper Volta. There are no high mountains but 
several ranges of hills rise to a maximum of about 3,000 feet. The central forest 
area is broken up into heavily wooded ridges and valleys. 
At the time of the census taken in 1960 the population was estimated to be 
6,726,815 and at January 1965 it was estimated to be 7:5 million. Showing the 
1960 figures the country is divided into eight regions: 


Ginv which is so named after the ancient African Empire of that name 


Eastern Region (including Accra) . ; 1,586,013 
Ashanti Region ; : : . . 1,109,133 
Volta Region . : .. 777,285 
Upper Region ; ; 754,496 
Central Region. . ; ‘ . : 740,345 
Western Region . 637,202 
Brong-Ahafo Region. , . ; : 587,920 
Northern ; : ; : 534,421 

6,726,815 


English is the official language and is used for instruction in schools from 
Primary Class II upwards. Other languages used are: Twi, in the Ashanti Region, 
the most widely spoken of all African languages in Ghana; Fanti, used in the 
coastal region, except Accra Plain where Ga is spoken; Ewe, in the Volta Region. 
Subsidiary languages are: Nzima, used in the region west of Takoradi; Dagomba, 
Dagbani, Hausa and Moshie, used in the Northern Region, and many others. 
The principal religions are: Christianity 42-8 per cent; Traditional 38-2 per cent; 
Islam 12 per cent; Others 7 per cent. Primary education is free and universal 
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and in 1964 35,000 enrolled for secondary education. It is intended that secon- 
dary education will be free for all. 

The capital city of Ghana is Accra (population 388,396). Other main towns 
showing population figures are: Sekondi/Takoradi 75,450; Cape Coast 41,230; 
Koforidua 34,856; Kumasi 180,642; Sunyani 12,160; Tamale 40,443; Bolgatanga 
5,513; Ho 14,519. The principal ports are Tema in the Eastern Region (approxi- 
mately 20 miles from Accra) and Takoradi in the Western Region (approximately 
140 miles from Accra). The main shipping line is the Black Star Line. The only 
international airport is at Accra, six miles from the city centre (length of runway 
9,600 feet) and the country’s airline is Ghana Airways Corporation. There are 
also internal airports at Takoradi (runway 5,700 feet); Kumasi (runway 4,500 
feet); Tamale (runway 4,200 feet). There are 749 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway 
and the road mileage is 20,000 of which 2,053 miles are bitumen-covered trunk road 
and 3,277 gravel trunk road. Broadcasting and television facilities are provided 
by the Ghana Broadcasting Corporation. The Television service, costing £14 
millionand providing 300community viewingcentres, was inaugurated in July 1965. 

The principal products of Ghana, with the total value of exports for 1963, are: 
cocoa £68-:10 million; cocoa products £3:64 million; gold £11-29 million; 
timber and timber products £13-08 million; diamonds £3-33 million; man- 
ganese £4:02 million; bauxite ore £0°49 million. 

For the year Ist October 1963 to 30th September 1964 Government Revenue 
was £G122°6 million and Government Expenditure £G160-5 million. 

A seven-year Development Plan was officially launched by President Nkrumah 
at the National Assembly in March 1964, to undertake a programme of rapid 
expansion in agriculture and industry together with a comprehensive investment 
plan. It involves a total expenditure of £G1,016 million, representing invest- 
ments of £G476 million and £G540 million in the public and private sectors 
respectively. It is planned that agriculture and education will be developed 
rapidly, with government investment in these sections reaching their maximum 
by 1966/67. Investment in industrial projects will follow. Expenditure on health 
and community services will be evenly spread over the plan period. Other social 
services such as housing and public administration will have more resources 
devoted to them towards the end of the plan period, when the economic base 
has been strengthened. Existing developments in infrastructure projects, e.g. 
port and telecommunications extensions, will be completed and high priority 
given to increasing water supplies. The percentages of total expenditure are 14 
per cent for agriculture, forestry and fishing, 23 per cent for industry, 26 per cent 
for infrastructure, 32 per cent for social services and 5 per cent for miscellaneous 
requirements. The rockfill dam across the Volta River at Akosombo, built by 
the Italian firm Impregilo, was completed in February 1965. The hydro-electric 
power station, ready to generate electricity in September 1965, will at first 
produce 588 Mw to feed the 700-mile transmission grid for conveying power to 
an aluminium smelter constructed at Tema, the mining industries and other 
centres of consumption. Two turbines are to be added to bring output up to 
800 Mw and the aluminium smelter will absorb more than half of this when 
producing to a capacity of 120,000 tons of aluminium ingots per annum. The 
formation of a vast lake behind the dam has involved the resettlement of some 
80,000 people, and an elaborate plan is now being executed to provide the 
affected communities with better housing conditions, and to teach them more 
modern techniques in good growing and animal husbandry. 
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The National Day of Ghana is Independence Day which is celebrated on 
6th March. 


HISTORY 

There is no recorded history of the Gold Coast before the coming of the 
Europeans. The oral traditions of the tribes at present occupying the country 
indicate that their arrival there was only comparatively recent, historically 
speaking. They appear to have originated to the north of the present boundaries 
of Ghana and to have migrated southwards, under the pressure of various 
circumstances, roughly over the period A.p. 1200 to 1600. The identity of the 
previous inhabitants can only be conjectured; it is certain, however, that the 
country has been occupied by peoples of Negro stock since before the dawn 
of historical consciousness in Europe. The discovery of neolithic and, more 
rarely, palaeolithic relics points to the country having been occupied at an even 
earlier date by peoples of a different race; but no clues have been found to the 
physical type of these pre-historic inhabitants. 

The Gold Coast first became known in Europe through Portuguese navigators 
who visited the country in the second half of the 15th century in search of gold, 
ivory and spices. The first recorded English trading voyage to the Coast was made 
by Thomas Windham in 1553 and in the course of the next three centuries the 
English, Danes, Dutch, Germans and Portuguese all controlled various parts of 
the Coast at different periods. By 1750 only the English, the Dutch and the 
Danes had settlements on the Coast. In 1821 the British Government assumed 
control of the British trading settlements and on 6th March 1844 the Chiefs in the 
immediate neighbourhood agreed to adhere to a Bond from which British power 
and jurisdiction were generally derived. The British settlements were at that time 
under the control of the Government of Sicrra Leone. The Danes relinquished 
their settlements in 1850 and in 1871 the Dutch ceded theirs to the British. Under 
a new Charter in 1874 the Colony was still limited to the forts and settlements, 
but other territory under British influence was declared a Protectorate. In 1896 
treaties of trade and protection were concluded with several tribes north of 
Ashanti and a Protectorate over the area now known as the Northern Territories 
was established. Boundary Commissions in 1898 and 1899 delimited the borders 
of the Gold Coast and neighbouring French and German African territories, and 
the area of British jurisdiction was clarified in 1901 by Orders in Council which 
declared as a Colony by settlement all territories in the Gold Coast south of 
Ashanti, declared Ashanti a Colony by conquest, and the Northern Territories a 
Protectorate under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act of 1890. It was thus not until 
1901 that Britain assumed full responsibility for the government of the Gold 
Coast and its hinterland. In 1922 a part of the adjoining German territory of 
Togoland was placed under British administration by a League of Nations Man- 
date and after the Second World War was placed by agreement under the trustee- 
ship system of the United Nations. From that time it was administered by 
Britain as part of the Gold Coast up to the date of Independence. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Constitutional advance has been continuous since 1850 when the first Legislative 
Council was set up in what was then the Colony Area; the first African unofficial 
member was appointed to the Legislative Council in 1888 and by 1916 the un- 
official side of the Council consisted of three Europeans, three Paramount Chiefs 
and three other Africans. In 1925 a new Constitution was promulgated which 
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introduced the principles of direct election in municipalities and indirect election 
in the provinces of the Colony area. 

The next major advance was the Burns Constitution of 1946. Until then 
Ashanti, and until 1951 the Northern Territories, were administered directly by 
the Governor; the 1946 Constitution brought in the first Legislative Council in 
British Africa to have a majority of African members and it represented Ashanti 
as well as the Colony. The peaceful progress of the Gold Coast was marred in 
1948 by disturbances which occurred in the southern parts of the country and a 
Commission of Enquiry (the Watson Commission) was set up to make a thorough 
investigation into the general conditions in the country. In its Report the Com- 
mission made a number of proposals for constitutional reform, in particular that 
Africans should play a larger part in the proceedings of the Executive Council. 
As a result an all-African Committee—the Chairman was Mr. Justice (later Sir 
Henley) Coussey—was set up in 1949. This Committee dealt in detail with the 
whole structure of government machinery from village area councils to the Exe- 
cutive Council and the Governor’s reserved powers. The proposals of the Coussey 
Committee were generally accepted by the British Government and in 1951 
elections took place under a new Constitution based on its recommendations. 
This provided for an Executive Council or Cabinet with the Governor as Presi- 
dent, and a Legislative Assembly with some members representing special interests 
and 75 elected members with a fixed ratio between the Colony, Ashanti and the 
Northern Territories. In 1952 the office of Prime Minister was created; in 1953 
proposals for further constitutional reform were submitted to tthe British 
Government and a new Constitution was introduced in 1954 with an all- 
African Cabinet and a Legislature of 104 members elected by direct suffrage. This 
was the Constitution in force up to the date of Independence. The Governor 
retained only certain reserved powers, including responsibility in his discretion 
for external affairs (including Togoland under United Kingdom trusteeship), 
defence and the police. In 1955 Sir Frederick Bourne, a former Governor of 
East Bengal, was, at the request of the Gold Coast Government, appointed Con- 
stitutional Adviser and in December of that year he published his recommen- 
dations which were mainly concerned with safeguarding the interests of the 
Regions. On 11th May 1956 the Colonial Secretary announced that if a general 
election were held in the Gold Coast the British Government would be 
prepared to accept a motion calling for independence within the Common- 
wealth passed by a reasonable majority in a newly elected Legislature, and then 
to declare a firm date for the attainment of independence within the Common- 
wealth. A general election was accordingly held in July 1956, and Dr. Nkrumah’s 
Party (the Convention People’s Party) was returned with a majority of over two- 
thirds of the Legislative Assembly. The new Assembly approved a motion re- 
questing the British Government to initiate legislation ‘to provide for the 
independence of the Gold Coast as a sovereign and independent State within 
the Commonwealth under the name of Ghana’; on 18th September the Colonial 
Secretary announced the British Government’s intention to doso and that, subject 
to Parliamentary approval, independence should come about on 6th March 1957. 
In May 1956 a plebiscite was held under United Nations’ auspices in the Trust ter- 
ritory of Togoland as a result of which the United Nations agreed that the Trustee- 
ship Agreement should end on the attainment of Independence by the Gold Coast. 
On the 6th March 1957 Ghana attained complete independence as a fully self- 
governing Member of the Commonwealth with the Queen as Sovereign. 
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CONSTITUTION 


Following a plebiscite held in April 1960, a Republican Constitution was 
adopted on 29th June 1960 by the National Assembly sitting for the purpose 
as a Constituent Assembly. The Constitution came into force on Ist July 1960. 
The Constitution was again amended on 21st February 1964 when Ghana 
formally became a one-party state, the national party being the Convention 
People’s Party. This amendment followed a referendum held in January 1964. 

The Constitution provides for a President, elected by Parliament, who is 
both Head of Government and Head of State. The powers of dissolving Parlia- 
ment and of dismissing judges rest with the President. A further amendment in 
1965 provides that the President must be a member of the national party (C.P.P.). 
In the general election held in June 1965 ail 198 candidates nominated by the 
C.P.P. were returned unopposed. President Nkrumah’s nomination for a second 
term of five years was approved by the National Assembly in the same month. 

Executive power is vested in the President, who is to exercise it with the 
assistance of a Cabinet of not less than eight Ministers to be appointed by him 
from among the members of Parliament. Control of the Armed Forces and of 
the Public Service is also vested in the President. 

The Queen is recognized in Ghana as Head of the Commonwealth. 


HISTORICAL LIST 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
oem Francis Hare, 5th Earl of Listowel, pc, GCMG, 6th March 1957 to 30th June 
i 


MINISTRY 
Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, pc, 6th March 1957 to 30th June 1960 


PRESIDENT OF GHANA AND SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE ARMED FORCES 
Osagyefo Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Head of the Order of the Black Star, Head of the Order of 
the Star of Ghana, Head of the Order of the Volta, from Ist July 1960 


GOVERNMENT 
There are 198 Members of Parliament, all of the Convention People’s Party. 


THE PRESIDENT AND SUPREME COMMANDER OF THE ARMED FORCES 
Osagyefo Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, Head of the Order of the Black Star, Head of the Order of 
the Star of Ghana, Head of the Order of the Volta 


CABINET 


Minister of Justice and Attorney-General: B. E. Kwaw Swanzy 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Alex Quaison-Sackey 
Minister of Defence: Kofi Baako 
Minister of Finance: Kwesi Amoako-Atta 
Minister of Foreign Trade: Kwesi Armah 
Minister of the Interior: L. R. Abavana 
Minister of Works: E. K. Bensah 
Minister of Communications: A. J. Dowuona-Hammond 
Minister of Education: Kwaku Boateng 
Minister of Health: Osei Owusu-Afriyie 
Minister of Industries: Imoru Egala 
Minister of Information: I. K. Chinebuah 
Minister of Agriculture: F. A. Jantuah 
Chairman, State Planning Commission: Kojo Botsio 
Minister of State for Party Propaganda: N. A. Welbeck 
Deputy Attorney-General: W. C. Ekow-Daniels 


NON-CABINET MINISTERS 
Minister of Pensions and Insurance: Kweku Bonsu 
Minister of Housing: F. E. Tachie-Menson 
Minister of Labour: K. Amoa-Awuah 
Minister of Social Welfare: Susanna Al-Hassan 
Minister of Local Government: Mumuni Bawumia 
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Minister of Lands: A. K. Puplampu 
Minister of Art and Culture: J. Benen rer Bley 
Minister of Co-operatives: B. K. Senkyire 
Minister of Food and Nutrition: Hans Kofi Boni 
Minister of Parks and Gardens: E. Nee Ocansey 
Minister of Fuel and Power: E. I. Preko 
Minister of Fisheries: B. A. Konu 
Minister of Internal Trade: J. Y. Ghann 
Minister of Animal Husbandry: E. A. Mahama 
Minister of Rural Industries: I. W. Benneh 
Minister of Mines and Mineral Resources: K. O. Thompson 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS 


Ashanti Region: R. O. Amoako-Atta 
Brong-Ahafo Region: N. Anane-Agyei 
Central Region: E. H. T. Korboe 
Eastern Region: J. E. Hagan 
Northern Region: E. Adam 
Upper Region: A. Asumda 
Volta Region: J. Kodzo 
Western Region: S. W. Yeboah 
Greater Accra: H. S. T. Provencal (Special Commissioner) 


PRESIDENTIAL COMMISSION 


President, Eastern Region House of Chiefs: Nana Kwafo Akofo 
First Deputy Speaker: A. E. Inkumsah 
Head of Philosophy Department, Legon: Professor W. Abraham 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: K. A. Ofori-Atta 
First Deputy Speaker: W. E. Inkumsah 
Second Deputy Speaker: Alhaji Yakubu Tali (Tolon-Na) 
Leader of the House and Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee: Kofi Baako 
Deputy Leader of the House: E. K. Bensah 
First Parliamentary Secretary: Paul Tagoe 
Second Parliamentary Secretary: Onwona Agyeman 
Chief of State Protocol: Krobo Edusei 
Chairman, Parliamentary Law Reform Committee: W. C. Ekow-Daniels 


SUPREME COURT 
Chief Justice: J. Sarkodee-Adoo 


Judges: 


Justice S. A. Crabbe Justice G. C. Mills-Odoi 


Justice N. A. Ollennu 
Justice A. A. Akainyah 
Justice C. S. Acolatse 
Justice F. K. Apaloo 


Justice W. Bruce-Lyle 
Justice J. B. Siriboe 
Justice G. S. Lassey 


HicH Court 
Judges: 


Justice M. A. Charles 
Justice Annie Jiagge 
Justice G. L. A. Djabanor 
Justice A. M. Akiwumi* 


Justice H. P. L. Bannerman 


Justice J. Kingsley-Nyinah 
Justice A. N. P. Sowah 
* on secondment to East Africa 


Justice K. E. Boison 

Justice E. Okyere-Darkoh 
Justice S. Asafu-Adjaye 

Justice P. E. N. K. Archer 
Justice R. J. Hayfron-Benjamin 
Justice K. D. Gwina 

Justice S. A. Wiredu 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 
Secretary to the Cabinet: E. K. Okoh, oBeE 
Clerk to the Cabinet: T. K. Leighton 
Principal Secretary: T. K. Impraim 
Consultant, Special Duties: E. Ayeh-Kumi 
Financial Adviser: W. M. Q. Halm 


African Affairs 
Secretariat 
Ambassador Extraordinary: M. F. 
Dei-Anang 
Principal Secretaries: K. B. Asante; H. R. 
Amonoo 
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Audit Department 
Auditor-General: A. Osie 


State Enterprises Secretariat 
Executive Secretary: J. V. L. Phillips 
Publicity Secretariat 
Principal Secretary: W. Y. Eduful 
Civil Service Commission 
Chairman: Dr. K. G. Konuah, CBE 


Establishment Secretariat 
Principal Secretary: A. O. Mills 


Organisation and Methods Secretariat 
Director: M. A. Bentil 
Planning Commission 
Executive Secretary: J. H. Mensah 
National Productivity Centre 
Director: S. D. Magnus-George 
Water Resources and Power Secretariat 
Principal Secretary: E. R. Hayford 


Institute of Public Administration 
Principal: E. V. Mamphey 


Encyclopaedia Africana Secretariat 
Secretary: Dr. W. A. Hunton 


Ghana Academy of Sciences 
General Secretary: Dr. J. Yanney-Ewusie 
Scholarships Secretariat 
Registrar: G. K. Benson 
National Council for Higher Education 
Secretary: E. C. Quist-Therson 
Regional Organization (Secretaries to 
Regional Commissioners) 
Volta Region: G. L. K. M. Markwei 
Central Region: J. B. Hammond 
Eastern Region: W. R. Otupiri 
Brong-Ahafo Region: J. A. Dennis 
Upper Region: S. C. A. Chinnery 
Northern Region: G. F. Daniel 
Western Region: J. D. Laryea 
Ashanti Region: J. E. K. A. Appiah 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
Principal Secretary: C. A. Dadey (acting) 


MINISTRY OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Chief Animal Health Officer: 
S. Agyen-Frempong 


MINISTRY OF ART AND CULTURE 
Director: Nana Kobina Nketsia 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Principal Secretary: E. Affla-Addo 
Director of Postal Services: J. M. Aggrey 


Acting Director of Telecommunications: 


J. A. Eshu 
Railways and Harbours Administration 


General Manager: G. K. B. de Graft 


Johnson, MBE 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Principal Secretary: D. E. Awotwi 
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MINISTRY OF CO-OPERATIVES 
Registrar: J. Obuobi 


Workers’ Brigade 
National Organiser: Colonel M. Kuti 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Principal Secretary: B. A. Brown 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Principal Secretary: K. Gyasi-Twum 


MINISTRY OF FISHERIES 
Chief Fisheries Officer: J. N. N. Adjetey 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Principal Secretary: F. S. Arkhurst 


MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
Principal Secretary: E. R. Harford 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Principal Secretary: E. A. Winful 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING 


_ State Housing Corporation 
Managing Director: D. Anderson 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES 
Principal Secretary: F. W. Beecham 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 


Principal Secretary: G. L. K. M. Markwei 


Ghana Information Services 
Director: C. C. Lokko 


_ Ghana_Broadcasting Corporation 
Chairman: Cecil Forde 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 
Principal Secretary: H. B. Asmah 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 


Principal Secretary: M. A. B. Sarpong 
Director of Public Prosecutions: A. N. E. 
Amissah 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Chief Labour Officer: B. F. A. Ayeh 


MINISTRY OF LANDS 
Chief Lands Officer: C. D. Tackey 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Secretary: G. A. K. Bonsu 


MINISTRY OF MINES AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Principal Secretary: G. F. Daniel 


MINISTRY OF PARKS AND GARDENS 


Senior Parks and Gardens Officer: G. K. A. 
Amoah 


MINISTRY OF PENSIONS AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE 
Principal Secretary: D. S. Quarcoopome 
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MINISTRY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
Director: J. C. Amuah 


MINISTRY OF INTERNAL TRADE 
Principal Secretary: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL TRADE 
Principal Secretary: S. K. Quartey 


MINISTRY OF WORKS 
Principal Secretary: L. K. Apaloo 


Ghona 
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GHANA ARMED FORCES 
Chief of Defence Staff: 


Deputy Chief of Defence Staff: 
Commander, Ghana Air Force: 


Commander, Ghana Navy: 


GHANA POLICE 
Commissioner: J. W. K. Harlley 


BANK OF GHANA 
Governor: Albert Adomako 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


GHANA REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Dr. J. E. Bossman 

High Commissioner in Canada: S. P. O. 
Kumi 

High Commissioner in India: Major S. K. 
Anthony 

ee easton in Pakistan: A. B. B. 

oO 

High Commissioner in Ceylon: S. Nimako 

High Commissioner in the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria: J. Owusa-Ansah 

High Commissioner in Sierra Leone: K. D. 
Gwira 

High Commissioner in Tanzania: O. B. 
Amankwa 

High Commissioner in Uganda: Bediako 
Poku 

High Commissioner in Kenya: D. Bosumtwi- 


Sam 

High Commissioner in Malawi: T. K. 
Owusu 

High Commissioner in Zambia: S. G. 
Nimako 


High Commissioner in The Gambia: 
Dr. M. P. K. Foli (resident in Dakar) 


GHANA REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Afghanistan: Major S. K. Anthony (Am- 
bassador) (resident in New Delhi) 
Albania: R. E. Brace (Ambassador) 
Algeria: C. Heymann (Ambassador) 
Belgium: S. W. Kumah (Ambassador) 
Brazil: Prince Yao Boateng (Ambassador) 
Bulgaria: G. A. Wemah (Ambassador) 
Burundi: M. K. Ameko (Ambassador) 
China: Joe Fio Meyer (Ambassador) 
Congo (Brazzaville): J. H. Williams (Am- 
bassador) 
Congo (Leopoldville): J. K. Quarshie (Am- 
bassador) 


Cuba: F. Arkhurst (Ambassador) (resident 
at United Nations); E. A. Akuete 
(Chargé d’Affaires) 

Czechoslovakia: N. Andrews (Ambassador) 

Dahomey: S. Ako Nai (Ambassador) 

Ethiopia: E. M. Debrah (Ambassador) 

France: (Ambassador) 

Germany: G. E. K. Doe (Ambassador) 

Guinea: D. K. Kulevome (Ambassador) 

Hungary: H. B. K. Marrah (Ambassador) 

Israel: J. Mercer (Ambassador) 

Italy: O. Bonsu (Ambassador) 

Ivory Coast: J. B. Erzuah (Ambassador) 

Japan: W. Baidoe-Ansah (Ambassador) 

Liberia: H. S. Grant (Ambassador) 

Libya: D. L. K. Adanuvor (Ambassador) 

Mali: Salifu Yakubu (Resident Minister) 

Mauritania: Dr. M. P. K. Foli (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Dakar) 

Mexico: O. H. Kwesi-Brew (Ambassador) 

Morocco: V. M. C. Tay (Ambassador) 

Netherlands: S. W. Kumah (Ambassador) 

Niger: D. L. Placca (Ambassador) 

Poland: G. F. Dake-Ayimey (Ambassador) 

Rumania: R. K. Dadzie (Ambassador) 

Senegal: Dr. M. P. K. Foli (Ambassador) 

Somalia: J. A. Pokoo-Aikins (Ambassador) 

Sudan: S. J. Obianim (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: R. M. Akwei (Ambassador) 

Togoland: G. R. Nipeh (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Tunisia: B. Spio-Garbrah (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: J. L. Appah- 
Sampong (Ambassador) 

United Nations (New York): F. Arkhurst 
(Permanent Representative) 

United Nations (Specialized Agencies, Gen- 
eva): R. M. Akwei (Permanent Represen- 
tative) 

United States: M. A. Ribeiro (Ambassador) 

Upper Volta: Maharma Bukari (Ambassa- 


dor) 
Urundi: M. K. Ameko (Ambassador) 
U.S.S.R.: J. B. Elliott (Ambassador) 
Yugoslavia: C. T. Nylander 
(Ambassador) 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN GHANA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN GHANA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: H. Smedley, 
CMG, MBE 

High Commissioner for Canada: C. E. 
McGaughey 

High Commissioner for Australia: J. Ryan 

High Commissioner for India: J. C. Kakar 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: J. K. A. 
Maker 

High Commissioner for Ceylon: 
A. C. L. Ratwatte 

High Commissioner for the Federal Republic 
of Nigeria: Alhaji M. K. Bayero 

High Commissioner for Sierra Leone: 
C. Wyse 

High Commissioner for Uganda: A. Obone 

High Commissioner for Malawi: R. P. 
Chisala 

Trade Commissioner for New Zealand: J. B. 
McGuire 

High Commissioner for Zambia: M. 
Ngalande 


REPRESENTATIVES IN GHANA OF COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Albania: G. S. Paze (Ambassador) 

Algeria: Tahir Gaid (Ambassador) 

Austria: Dr. H. Kremser (Trade Delegate) 

Belgium: Jozef Lodewyek (Ambassador) 

Bolivia: Colonel D. D. L. Sanguino (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Brazil: Luiz G. Cavadas (Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Bulgaria: T. Dimitrov (Chargé d’Affaires) 

China: Huang Hua (Ambassador) 

Cuba: Arnando Entralgo Gonzalez (Ambas- 
sador) 

Czechoslovakia: J. Sobotka (Ambassador) 

Dahomey: A. K. Azango (Ambassador) 

Denmark: H. A. Biering (Ambassador) 

Ethiopia: E. Borrou (Ambassador) 

France: Barthelmy Epinat (Ambassador) 

Germany (Federal Republic): Hans 
Steltzer (Ambassador) 

Germany (East): Karl-Heinz Kern (Trade 
Representative) 


Greece: N. G. Angelakis (Consul General) 
Hungary: K. Szigeti (Ambassador) 
Indonesia: D. Soedjono (Ambassador) 
Iraq: J. A. Mukhlis (Chargé d’A ffaires) 
Israel: M. Shalev (Ambassador) 

Italy: Dr. L. Gasbarri (Ambassador) 

Ivory Coast: L. Amon (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Japan: Munetoshi Ohki (Ambassador) 

Korea (North): R. S. Uk (Ambassador) 

Lebanon: K. Itani (Ambassador) 

Liberia: G. F. Sherman (Ambassador) 

Mali: Aboubacrine Mahamar (Resident 
Minister) 

Mexico: J. R. Ruiz (Ambassador) 

Morocco: H. Hajoui (Ambassador) 

Netherlands: E. L. Hechtermans (Ambas- 
sador) 

Niger: Tiecoura Alzouma (Ambassador) 

Norway: C. Berg-Nielson (Ambassador) 

Philippines: Dr. M. Baradi (Ambassador) 
(resident in Lagos) : 

Poland: E. Kulaga (Ambassador) 

Rumania: I. Dumitru (Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Saudi Arabia: A. R. Zughaibi (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Senegal: T. Diop (Ambassador) 

Sudan: El B. A. Mutaal (Ambassador) 

Sweden: O. Ripa (resident in Monrovia) 

Switzerland: G. de Keller (Ambassador) 

Togo: Dr. S. K. Kpodar (Ambassador) 

Tunisia: M. Kedadi (Ambassador) 

Turkey: M. Dikerdem (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: M. F. A. Kader 
(Ambassador) 

United Nations: S. S. Husain (Acting Tech- 
nical Assistance Board); E. K. Baumgarten 
(Information Centre for West Africa); 
Chief G. Akin Deko (F.A.O. Africa 
Region); R. N. Murray (U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Regional Centre); Dr. Djunkanovic 
(W.H.O.); Dr. L. Baranski (1.B.R.D.) 

United States: O. L. Troxel (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Upper Volta: Aisse Mensah (Ambassador) 

U.S.S.R.: G. M. Rodionov (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: I]. Klemencic (Ambassador) 
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MALAYSIA 


ALAYSIA iS a federation consisting of the eleven States of Western 
Malaysia, namely Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Malacca, Negri Sembilan, 
Pahang, Penang, Perak, Perlis, Selangor and Trengganu and the Borneo 
States of Eastern Malaysia, namely Sabah and Sarawak. The States of Western 
Malaysia are situated in that part of the Malay Peninsula which lies to the south 
of the Isthmus of Kra between latitudes 1° and 7° North and longitudes 100° 
and 105° East. They are bordered on the north by Thailand, on the west by the 
Straits of Malacca, on the east by the South China Sea and to the south by 
Singapore. The States of Eastern Malaysia are situated on the north coast of the 
island of Borneo, being bounded on the north by the South China Sea, on the 
south by Indonesia and having, as an enclave virtually between them, the 
British Protected State of Brunei. Sabah lies between latitudes 4° and 7° North 
and longitudes 116° and 120° East, while Sarawak lies between latitudes 0° 50’ 
and 5° North and longitudes 109° and 115° East. 
The total area of Malaysia is about 128,200 square miles, divided as follows :— 


Sq. miles 
Western Malaysia - se .. 50,600 
Eastern Malaysia ae ba .. 77,600 


Malaysia includes a number of islands, none of which is far distant from 
its shores. In addition to the large island of Penang, the most important are the 
Langkawi Islands off the coast of Kedah, the Pangkor Islands off the coast of 
Perak, the Tioman Islands administered by Pahang and Labuan off the coast of 
Sabah. 

The greater part of Malaysia is covered by dense tropical jungle, the only 
generally cleared areas being in the west and north-east of Western Malaysia 
and along the principal river valleys. In Western Malaysia the mountain range 
runs along the spine of the country from the north-west to the south-east, the 
highest mountain being Gunong Tahan (7,186 feet). The main rivers are the 
Perak and Pahang Rivers. In Sabah the central range rises to heights of from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet and culminates in Mount Kinabalu (13,455 feet), the highest 
mountain in the region. The principal river is the Kinabatangan. The highest 
mountain in Sarawak is Murud (7,950 feet), and the main river The Rejang. 

Both Western and Eastern Malaysia are open to maritime influences and are 
subject to the interplay of the wind systems which originate in the Indian Ocean 
and the South China Sea. The year is divided into the south-west and north-east 
monsoon seasons which in time correspond roughly with the summer and winter 
of northern latitudes. In the Malay peninsula the months between the two 
monsoon periods are generally the wettest, though on the east coast the period 
of the north-east monsoon brings the greatest amount of rain. In Sarawak, from 
the beginning of October until nearly the end of February, the north-east 
monsoon brings heavy rainfall, particularly in the coastal belt. From April to 
July a mild south-east monsoon occurs, and, during the period, rainfall often 
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occurs in the form of afternoon thunderstorms. In Sabah the north-east monsoon 
lasts from October and November until March and April, and the south-west 
monsoon from May to August with interim periods of indeterminate winds 
between the two monsoons. On the west coast the wetter seasons occur during 
the south-west monsoon period and the interim periods, while on the east coast 
the heaviest rainfall occurs during the north-east monsoon. Humidity is generally 
high. 

Throughout Malaysia average daily temperature varies from about 70° F. 
to 90° F. though in higher areas temperatures are lower and vary more widely. 
In the Cameron Highlands in Pahang the extreme temperatures recorded are 
79° F. and 36° F. Rainfall averages about 100 inches throughout the year, 
though the annual fall varies from place to place and from year to year. The 
driest part of the Malay peninsula is Jelebu in Negri Sembilan with an average 
of 65 inches, and the wettest place Maxwell’s Hill in Perak with 198 inches a 
year. A large area of Sarawak receives between 120 and 160 inches of rain. 
In Sabah rainfall varies from 60 to 160 inches. 


Malaysia is a multi-racial state. The principal racial groups are the Malays, 
the Chinese and the Indians (with whom are grouped Ceylonese and Pakistanis). 
Other numerically significant groups are the indigenous races of Sarawak and 
Sabah, of whom the Dayaks, Dusuns, Bajaus, Melanus and Muruts are the most 
numerous; the aboriginal peoples, loosely referred to as Sakai, who live in the 
Malay peninsula; Europeans and Eurasians. The population is increasing 
rapidly, and was estimated to be on the Ist January 1965, as follows :— 


Malays .. a 4,062,111 
Chinese .. ata 3,256,601 
Indians .. rae 871,949 
Dayaks .. he 313,535 
Dusuns (Kadazans) 116,000 
Others .. as 450,778 

Total Si 9,070,974 


Actual population figures at the time of the last census were as follows: Malaya 
(1957)—6,279,000; Sabah (1960)—454,000; Sarawak (1960)—744,000, making 
a total of 7,477,000. The birth and death rates for the year 1963 were 32-6 per 
1,000 and 6:5 per 1,000 respectively. 

The languages mainly spoken are Malay, English, Chinese (various dialects) 
and Tamil. There are a few indigenous tongues spoken widely in the Borneo 
States. Hokkien and Cantonese are the main Chinese dialects. The national 
language of Malaysia is Malay. Until 1967 (until 1973 in the case of Eastern 
Malaysia) however, or until Parliament otherwise provides, English will be used 
as an Official language. Islam is the religion of Malaysia, but Confucianism, 
Buddhism, Taoism, Hinduism and Christianity are also widely practised. 
Six years of primary education are given free at public expense to all children in 
Western Malaysia and will be free in Eastern Malaysia from Ist January 1966. 
All children in Western Malaysia receive at least three years secondary schooling; 
the percentage of children attending secondary schools in Eastern Malaysia, 
however, is relatively small, educational expansion being greatly impeded by the 
difficult terrain and consequent isolation of the various communities. 
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The following is a list of the States, together with their capitals, giving a break- 
down of the population figures as they existed in 1964: 


State Capital Total population (1964) 
Johore Johore Bahru (93,000) 1,165,000 
Malacca Malacca (87,000) 370,000 
Negri Sembilan Seremban (65,000) 470,000 
Selangor Kuala Lumpur (396,000) 1,305,000 
Perak Ipoh 1,530,000 
Penang Georgetown (293,000) 710,000 
Kedah Alor Star 870,000 
Perlis Kangar | 110,000 
Kelantan Kota Bharu 635,000 
Trengganu Kuala Trengganu 350,000 
Pahang Kuantan 395,000 
Sarawak Kuching (50,579) 812,000 
Sabah Jesselton (32,000) 505,000 


The capital of Malaysia is Kuala Lumpur situated in Western Malaysia 
half-way between Penang and Johore and 27 miles inland from Port Swettenham. 
The town was founded in 1857, succeeded Klang as the capital of Selangor in 
1895 and became the capital of the Federated Malay States. In 1948 it became the 
capital of the Federation of Malaya and in 1963 the capital of Malaysia. Under 
the Federal Capital Act of 1960 the previous elected Municipal Council was 
abolished and Kuala Lumpur is now Federal Territory, being administered on 
behalf of the Malaysian Government by a Commissioner with an Advisory 
Board of six official and five unofficial Members. 

The principal seaports, with figures of annual tonnage cleared in 1964, are 
as follows: Port Swettenham (2,040,000); Penang (3,213,200); Kuching (547,881); 
Sibu (199,934); Jesselton (202,558); Sandakan (1,231,825); Tawau (326,187); 
Labuan (383,653). | 

The principal airports are at Kuala Lumpur, 14 miles from town (runway 
11,400 feet); Penang, 94 miles from town (runway 4,500 feet); Labuan (runway 
6,700 feet); Jesselton, 4 miles from town (runway 6,300 feet); Sandakan, 7 miles 
from town (runway 4,500 feet); Tawau, (runway 4,500 feet); Kuching, 7 miles 
from town (runway 6,300 feet). There are many others suitable for small 
aircraft. Malaysia is linked by air services provided by Malaysian Airways 
Limited, while Borneo Airways operate between Sarawak, Sabah and Brunei. 
There are 1,126 miles of railway and the road mileage is 10,250. Radio Malaysia 
(a Government Service) broadcasts programmes in Malay, English, Chinese 
(various dialects) and Tamil; in Sabah and Sarawak it broadcasts in several of 
the local languages as well. It provides facilities for commercial advertising 
to Western Malaysia only. Approximately ninety per cent of all households 
in Western Malaysia own a radio set; the percentage is however much smaller 
in Sabah and Sarawak. In addition, Rediffusion Ltd., a private commercial 
enterprise, operate a wired radio service in the major urban areas of Western 
Malaysia and provide advertising facilities in each of the three main languages. 
There are approximately thirty thousand subscribers to Rediffusion.in Western 
Malaysia. 

Television (also a Government Service) was introduced to Kuala Lumpur in 
December 1963 since when its coverage has been progressively extended to the 
whole of the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. It is expected to be introduced 
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to the east coast of Western Malaysia in the near future. Approximately 200,000 
people in Western Malaysia regularly watch television. Television is not yet 
available in Eastern Malaysia. 

Malaysia is a producer of primary commodities and the economy of the 
country is largely dependent on exports. The main products are natural rubber, 
tin, iron ore, rice, timber and palm oil. Rubber is the chief export and is of 
major importance to the country’s economy. Production is rising steadily: 
output in 1961 was approximately 807 thousand tons which had risen by 1964 
to an estimated 855 thousand tons. Malaysia is the world’s largest producer of 
tin and in 1964 60,000 tons of tin-in-concentrates were produced. Malaysia is 
also the largest producer of iron ore in the Far East. In 1964 production 
amounted to a little less than 6:5 m. tons—a fall of 119% compared with the 
previous year as a result of a decline in Japanese purchases. Timber is also of 
considerable importance, particularly in Sabah. Both production and exports 
have been expanding rapidly. In 1964 exports were valued at almost M.$300 
million. Production of palm oil, the most significant more recent crop develop- 
ment in Malaysia, is also assuming major importance. Exports in 1964 amounted 
to 120,000 tons valued at almost M.$80 million. Other exports commodities are 
canned pineapple, pepper, bauxite and tea. Rice is produced for local consump- 
tion and there are almost one million acres of padi in Western Malaysia alone. 
Production in the 1963/64 season in Western Malaysia was approximately 
850,000 tons. 

The estimated figures for Government Expenditure and Revenue in 1964 were 
M $1,706 million and M$1,425 million respectively. The First Malaysia Five- 
Year Plan (drawn up in mid-1965, before Singapore left Malaysia) involved a 
sum of M$5,900 million. The Plan covered the years 1966-70. Meanwhile 
separate regional plans are being implemented. The Six-Year Development 
Plan 1959-64 for Sabah has been completed and a new Plan covering the years 
1965-70 was published in 1964. Implementation of Sarawak’s Five-Year 
Development Plan started in 1964. The Plans in both Sabah and Sarawak will be 
incorporated into the First Malaysia Development Plan (1966-70) with such 
modifications as are needed having regard to the needs of the country as a whole. 
In Western Malaysia the Second Five-Year Development Plan covered the period 
1961-65. Public Development expenditure in Malaysia amounted to M$851 
million in 1963 and M $1,006 million in 1964 (estimated); these figures relate to a 
period when Singapore formed part of Malaysia. 

SOME IMPORTANT NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 
In Agriculture 

The Federal Land Development Authority, which was established in 1965, is 
now responsible for rubber and smallholder development on 60 major schemes, 
having 115,400 acres under development. Further expansion plans include open- 
ing up 150,000 acres in Pahang to form a comprehensive regional land settlement 
scheme for 12,000—15,000 families. At Tanjong Karang in Selangor 50,000 acres 
of swamp have been brought under padi and 30,000 acres under bi-annual 
cropping. A major irrigation scheme planned in Kedah (the Muda River project) 
will at full development bring 250,000 acres under double cropping. Insofar as 
estate development is concerned, in Malaysia replanting is going ahead at the rate 
of 40,000—50,000 acres a year; each year about 15,000 acres of old rubber is being 
replanted with oil palms. In addition considerable exploitation is taking place in 
the forests of Kelantan, Trengganu, Pahang, Sabah and Sarawak. 
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In Industry 

It is the Government’s policy to promote the growth of secondary industry in 
order to diversify the economy and to attract the investment of local and foreign 
capital. To assist in this object tax concessions have been offered through Pioneer 
Industry legislation, industrial sites provided, and industrial credit institutions 
established. Industries established during the last few years are: (a) oil refining; 
(b) cement manufacture; (c) veneer production; (d) ship breaking and steel 
rolling; (e) galvanised sheet production; (f) container manufacture; (g) sugar 
refining; (h) tyre manufacture; (i) textile manufacture. Future developments are 
likely to include a steel mill. A new town at Petaling Jaya, some five miles from 
Kuala Lumpur, for 60,000 people, is now almost complete. Future developments 
will be at a new industrial site at Batu Tiga. Some industrial estates have been 
or are being established in Negri Sembilan (Senawant) Johore (Tampoi), Perak 
(Tasek and Menglembu) and Province Wellesley (Mak Mandin). 


In the Public Sector 

The first stage of the Cameron Highlands hydro-electric scheme (100 mega- 
watts) was completed in 1963 and the second stage, which will have an ultimate 
capacity of 154 megawatts, is now under construction. In addition a new thermal 
power station is under construction at Prai. Expansion of the lectticaty supplies 
in Eastern Malaysia is also being vigorously undertaken. 

Four new deep water berths at North Klang Straits, four miles from Port 
Swettenham, were completed at the end of 1963. A major contract for the con- 
struction of a new deep water port at Butterworth has been placed. Expanded 
port facilities are also planned for Kuching (Sarawak) and Sandakan (Sabah). 

Malaysia’s National Day is celebrated on 31st August, (Malaysia Day, anni- 
versary of Malayan Independence on 31st August 1957). 


HISTORY 
Western Malaysia 

Archaeological research in Western Malaya, although far from complete, has 
furnished proof of occupation of the peninsula at least five thousand years ago. 
Enough has been uncovered to show that the peninsula was one of the routes 
by which the pre-historic populations of Indonesia, Melanesia and Australia 
travelled on their way south to their ultimate homes. Evidence of a later Bronze 
Age culture dating from about 250 B.c. has also been found. 

From very early in the Christian era trading ships were sailing between India 
and China, some of which touched at river mouths in the Malay peninsula. 
The Chinese traders made no attempt to settle, but Indian traders opened trading 
posts on the Merbok estuary in Kedah and elsewhere on the west coast bringing 
with them both the Buddhist and Hindu religions. From the 7th to the 13th 
centuries the Indo-Malay empire of Sri Vijaya, centred on south-east Sumatra, 
controlled both sides of the Straits of Malacca, but was destroyed by the expand- 
ing Thais and Javanese. It is probable that settlers from Sri Vijaya founded 
Temasek (Tumasik) (later known as Singapore). Between 1331 and 1351 the 
whole of the Malay peninsula was temporarily overrun by the Javanese. 

Malacca rose as a result of the destruction of Temasek (Singapore), receiving 
large numbers of fugitives, amongst them Parameswara, exiled ruler of Temasek, 
who became ruler of Malacca. The conversion of the Malays to Islam also 
began in the early 15th century. Parameswara, although a Hindu when he came 
to Malacca, embraced the Muslim faith late in life, about 1411, and was known 
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as Megat Iskander Shah. His example was rapidly followed and Malacca soon 
became an important Muslim missionary centre. Malacca’s growth was rapid 
and, in the reign of the fourth Sultan, Kedah, Kelantan and Patani (now in 
Thailand) came under its rule. 

In 1509 the first European fleet sailed into Malacca under the Portuguese 
flag but it was not until 1511 that Malacca became a Portuguese possession, 
which it stayed for 130 years. The Portuguese did not attempt to administer 
their conquered territory but held trading suzerainty and allowed a wide measure 
of self-government. Malacca was conquered by the Dutch in 1641. 

During the period of the Portuguese possession of Malacca the Malay 
Kingdom of Johore held suzerainty over the remainder of the peninsula. From 
1722 Bugis chiefs from the Celebes held a dominant position in the Riau-Johore 
Kingdom and later in Selangor and Perak. Although temporarily ousted from 
power in Riau by an alliance of the Dutch and the Johore Sultan and his chiefs, 
the Bugis continued to rule in Selangor and to exercise control in Kedah. As 
Dutch influence declined, however, the Bugis became once again the dominant 
power. The Malay kingdom of Riau-Johore now consisted of little more than 
the Riau-Lingga group of islands. The former capital of Johore was abandoned 
and the territories of Johore and Pahang were each normally supervised by a 
major chief on behalf of the Sultan. Selangor was an independent state under a 
Bugis ruler and Minangkabau settlers from Sumatra created a new territorial 
unit, south of Selangor, later to be known as Negri Sembilan. 

The history of the British connection with Malaya began with the establish- 
ment of three British trading settlements at Penang, Malacca and Singapore. 
The earliest was established on Penang Island in 1786, when Capt. Francis Light 
obtained for the East India Company a grant of the island from the Sultan of 
Kedah; in 1800 Province Wellesley on the mainland was added. Until 1806 
the settlement was governed by Superintendents and Lieutenant-Governors 
under the Presidency of Bengal. In 1806 Penang was made a Presidency of equal 
rank with Madras and Bombay. 

Malacca, which had been occupied by the Portuguese from 1511 and then by 
the Dutch from 1641, came into British hands in 1795 during the Napoleonic 
Wars, but was returned to the Dutch by the Convention of London of 1814. 
Malacca was finally ceded to Britain (in exchange for the East India Company’s 
settlement at Bencoolen on the west coast of Sumatra) by the Anglo-Dutch 
Treaty of London of 17th March 1824. 

It was the temporary loss of Malacca and the transfer back to the Dutch of 
Java in 1814 which caused Stamford Raffles to found a trading post on the 
sparsely inhabited island of Singapore as a rival to Malacca. In return for support 
for his claim to the disputed throne, the Temenggong of Johore signed a Treaty 
in 1819 granting Raffles permission to establish a settlement, and in 1823 the 
island of Singapore was transferred to Britain. As a free port, Singapore at once 
began its phenomenal development as a centre of entrepdt trade. From 1819 to 
1823 Singapore was subordinate to the East India Company’s settlement at 
Bencoolen but in the latter year it was placed under the Presidency of Bengal. 

In 1826 Singapore and Malacca were incorporated with Penang to form the 
Straits Settlements. The seat of Government remained at Penang until 1832 
when it was transferred to Singapore. With the reorganization of the government 
of Bengal and the creation of the office of Governor-General of India on 22nd 
April 1834 the Straits Settlements came under the direct control of the Governor- 
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General. On the same day the ‘United Company of Merchants of England 
Trading to the East Indies’ officially became “The East India Company’ and it 
was ordered that their exclusive trading with China and the tea trade were to 
cease. Act 29 & 30 Vict. cap. 115 of 1866 provided for the separation of the 
Straits Settlements, comprising Prince of Wales Island (Penang), the island of 
Singapore, the town of Malacca, and their dependencies, from Indian control 
and by virtue of an Order in Council dated 28th December 1866 the Straits 
Settlements became a Crown Colony in 1867. The extension of British authority 
into the peninsula was hastened by unsettled conditions in the Malay States 
which had deteriorated in some cases into civil war. In 1873 the new 
Governor of the Straits Settlements went out with authority for more active 
intervention. The first result was the Treaty of Pangkor with Perak in 1874, 
and in the next decade there followed agreements with Selangor, with the 
States of Negri Sembilan and with Pahang. In 1909 Siam transferred to 
Britain her rights in Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu by the Treaty of 
Bangkok. In 1910 agreements were concluded with Kelantan and Trengganu 
(the latter amended in 1919); in 1914 with Johore; in 1923 with Kedah, and in 
1930 with Perlis. All these treaties were similar in their main features. The Malay 
States agreed to accept British protection and to have no dealings with foreign 
powers except through Britain, and were in turn guaranteed protection 
against attack by foreign powers; to each State there was appointed, as Resident 
or Adviser, a British Officer whose advice the Rulers agreed to follow in all 
matters except those of the Muslim religion or Malay custom. The foundations 
of good government and friendly relations laid by such early Residents as Sir 
Hugh Low and Sir Frank Swettenham made possible the great economic develop- 
ment of this century, when European and Chinese capital built up the rubber and 
tin industries and made of the Malay Peninsula one of the most prosperous 
territories in the Commonwealth. On Ist July 1896 Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan and Pahang became a Federation (the Federated Malay States) with 
a Resident-General as chief executive officer, and a system of centralized 
government was inaugurated. This system lasted in varying forms until 1932, 
when there was a measure of decentralization by which legislative powers were 
to some extent restored to the States and the authority of the Rulers and Residents 
was reinforced. The Federated Malay States, being Protected States, did not 
form part of the Colony of the Straits Settlements, but the Governor of the 
Colony was concurrently the High Commissioner of the Federated Malay 
States. The remaining five Malay States did not join the Federation and were 
hence known as the Unfederated Malay States. In addition to Penang, Malacca 
and Singapore, the Straits Settlements included the mainland opposite Penang 
Island, known as Province Wellesley (ceded in 1796), the Dindings, including 
Pangkor Island, ceded by the Treaty of Pangkor in 1874 and returned to Perak 
in 1935, Labuan in what is now Sabah (from 1905) and the Indian Ocean islands 
of Christmas Island and Cocos (Keeling) Islands (from 1882 and 1888 respec- 
tively). 

In December 1941 progress and prosperity of all the territories which now 
form part of Malaysia were interrupted by the Japanese invasion and subsequent 
occupation, which lasted until the unconditional surrender of the Japanese and 
the British re-occupation in 1945. In September a British Military Administration 
was established in Malaya and Singapore. This was followed by the publication 
in January 1946 of a British Government White Paper setting out proposals for 
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a Malayan Union which would unite Malaya, including the four Federated 
Malay States, the five Unfederated Malay States and the Settlements of Penang 
and Malacca, but excluding Singapore, Labuan, Christmas Island and the Cocos 
(Keeling) Islands, under a Governor and a strong unitary government. Because 
of opposition throughout the country, principally by the Malays organized 
under Dato Onn’s leadership in the United Malays National Organization, the 
Malayan Union, which was established on Ist April 1946, was soon abandoned. 
In its place the Federation of Malaya Agreement, which was concluded in 
January 1948, created the Federation of Malaya consisting of the same territories 
as the Malayan Union. 

An attempt by Dato Onn in 1951 to widen the membership of the U.M.N.O. 
in the Federation of Malaya by admitting members of other races led to his 
displacement as President of the party by Tunku Abdul Rahman, who became the 
Chief Minister of the first elected government in 1955, and led the negotiations 
with the British which culminated in the attainment of independence by the 
Federation of Malaya in 1957. 

The Emergency in Malaya. During the Japanese occupation, the Malayan Com- 
munist Party had carried on guerrilla warfare in the jungle, and had been able to 
build up a powerful organization and to collect quantities of arms and equipment. 
These arms and equipment were not given up after the defeat of the Japanese. 
In June 1948, after a period of legal and semi-legal activity, the Party decided to 
resort to armed terrorism, and a State of Emergency was declared by the Fede- 
ration Government. The communist terrorists failed, however, to disrupt the 
economy of the country, and the Federation’s armed forces and police, assisted 
by overseas Commonwealth forces from Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, 
and elsewhere, gradually eliminated them, with the result that the Federation 
Government was able to declare the Emergency officially over on 31st July 1960. 
By that time virtually the sole remaining communist terrorists on Malayan 
soil were a few scattered bands in the neighbourhood of the Thai border. 


Sabah 


The earliest artefacts so far discovered in Sabah date from the mesolithic 
period about 8,000 years ago. Later neolithic tools have been found in relative 
abundance and are kept as charms by the Dusuns and Bajaus of the Kota Belud 
district. Fragments of Ming, Sung and other pottery indicate that there was 
trade with China from the seventh century onward. 

Early in the fifteenth century the Sultan of Brunei was the overlord of most of 
Sabah but the Sultan of Sulu may have exercised the rights of suzerainty over 
some of the northern parts. The area was visited by the Portuguese, the Spaniards 
and by the Dutch, who eventually became the most important European nation 
in the East Indies. The British first visited Borneo in 1609. The Sultan of Sulu 
later ceded to the East India Company all the territory obtained from the Sultan 
of Brunei and shortly afterwards the Company opened a trading station in 
Balembangan Island. This settlement existed from 1773 until 1775 and from 
1803 to 1804. Although the Dutch never occupied the whole of the island, 
European intervention weakened the power of the Sultan of Brunei, and there 
was much lawlessness and piracy. After the founding of Singapore, British 
interest in North Borneo revived, mainly because of the need to protect the trade 
routes from the pirates. Sir James Brooke established himself in Sarawak and in 
1847 the island of Labuan was ceded to Britain by. the Sultan of Brunei and 
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later became a Colony in 1848. This was administered as a separate Colony until 
1890. In 1872 the Labuan Trading Company was established in Sandakan; and 
in 1878 the Sultan of Sulu again ceded his territory in north Borneo in perpetuity 
to Mr. (later Sir Alfred) Dent and his associates, who also obtained certain areas 
from the Sultan of Brunei. In 1881 a Company was formed and was granted a 
Royal Charter. In 1882 the British North Borneo (Chartered) Company was 
formed and took over all the sovereign and territorial rights ceded by the original 
grants, and proceded to organize the administration of the territory. The 
territory of the Company was subsequently extended by further grants from the 
Sultan of Brunei, and, by agreement, was made a British Protectorate in 1888, 
remaining, however, under the administration of the Company until January 
1942, when it fell to the Japanese. Labuan was put under the jurisdiction of the 
Company in 1890 but was removed from that jurisdiction in 1905 and transferred 
to the Straits Settlements. The British North Borneo Company was the last of the 
Chartered Companies to administer British territory. When British North Borneo 
was liberated by the Australians who landed in June 1945 it was first placed 
under Military Administration, but on 15th July 1946 it became a Crown Colony. 
Labuan was also incorporated in the new colony to form the Colony of North 
Borneo. 


Sarawak 

Archaeological excavations in the Niah Caves, in the Fourth Division, have 
produced artefacts dating from the Middle Palaeolithic period of about 40— 
50,000 B.c. Other sites have produced ceramics and stone and metal objects 
dating from the first millenium of this era; but few objects which can be dated 
from between A.D. 1450 to modern times have been discovered. 

When the ships of Magellan reached Brunei in 1521, after the death of their 
leader in the Philippines, they found a rich and powerful Brunei Sultanate con- 
trolling most of Borneo including what is now Sarawak. Islam had reached this 
Sultanate in the previous century. But the history of Sarawak as an integral 
state began in 1839, when the Malays and Land Dyaks of the southern province 
of Brunei were in revolt against the Sultan of Brunei. James Brooke intervened 
in this dispute and brought about a settlement, being rewarded for his services 
by being installed in 1841 as Rajah of the territory from Cape Datu to the 
Samarahan River. Thereafter Rajah Brooke devoted himself to the suppression 
of piracy and head-hunting, often with the assistance of ships of the Royal Navy. 
Sarawak was recognised as an independent state by the United States of America 
in 1850 and by Britain in 1864. In 1861 the territory was enlarged by the cession 
by the Sultan of Brunei of all rivers and lands from the Sadong River to 
Kidurong Point. 

At his death in 1868 Sir James Brooke bequeathed to his nephew and successor, 
Charles Brooke, a country paternally governed with a solid foundation of 
mutual trust and affection between ruler and ruled. In 1882 the frontier was 
advanced beyond the Baram River; in 1885 the valley of the Trusan River was 
ceded; and in 1890 the Limbang River was annexed at the request of the inhabi- 
tants. In 1905 the Lawas River area was purchased from the British North 
Borneo Company, with the consent of the British Government. British pro- 
tection was accorded to Sarawak in 1888. 

The third Rajah, Sir Charles Vyner Brooke, succeeded his father in 1917 and 
progress continued in all spheres. In 1941, the centenary year of Brooke rule, 
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the state was in a sound economic position with large reserves. To celebrate the 
centenary, the Rajah enacted a new constitution, and set his people on the first 
stage of the road to democratic government. 

During the Japanese occupation social services and communications were 
neglected; education ceased; health precautions were ignored; sickness and 
malnutrition spread throughout the country. After the surrender of Japan the 
Australian forces entered Kuching on the 11th September 1945 and Sarawak 
was for seven months under a British Military Administration, which began the 
rehabilitation of the country. On 15th April 1946 the Rajah resumed the adminis- 
tration; but it was evident to him that greater resources and more technical and 
scientific experience were needed to restore to Sarawak her former prosperity, 
and he therefore decided to hand over the country to the British Crown. A Bill 
for this purpose was introduced into the Council Negri in May 1946 and passed 
by a small majority. By an Order in Council the State became a British Colony 
on Ist July 1946. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Under the Federation of Malaya Agreement, 1948, between the British Crown 
and the Rulers of the nine Malay States, the Federation of Malaya, comprising 
the nine Malay States of Johore, Pahang, Negri Sembilan, Selangor, Perak, 
Kedah, Perlis, Kelantan and Trengganu and the two British Settlements of 
Penang and Malacca, was constituted on the Ist February 1948. The Agreement, 
as from time to time amended, provided for an Executive Council presided over 
by the High Commissioner, and for a Legislative Council presided over by a 
Speaker with a majority of elected members. Because of the outbreak of the 
communist terrorism in 1948, it was not practicable to hold the first Federal 
Elections until the 27th July 1955. These were based on the principle of universal 
adult franchise for all Federal citizens on a common electoral roll. The Alliance 
Party, formed by the combination of the United Malays National Organization, 
the Malayan Chinese Association and the Malayan Indian Congress, won 51 out 
of 52 elective seats. In each of the Malay States there was a State Executive 
Council and a Council of State, which was the legislative body, and in the two 
Settlements a Settlement Executive Council and a Settlement Council. Elections 
to these Councils were held also in 1955, the elected members, together with un- 
official members, being in a majority in each Council. In all of them the over- 
whelming majority of elected seats were held by members of the Alliance 
Party. 

At a Conference held in London in January/February 1956, attended by rep- 
resentatives of the British Government, of the Rulers of the Malay States 
and of the elected Government of the Federation, agreement was reached 
on certain changes in the Constitution of the Federation and also on the appoint- 
ment of an independent Constitutional Commission to make recommendations 
for the constitution of the Federation of Malaya after independence, which was 
to be achieved, if possible, by the 3lst August 1957. The Commission, under 
the Chairmanship of Lord Reid, LLD, FRSE and including three members from 
other Members of the Commonwealth, began work in Malaya in July 1956. A 
further conference held in London in May 1957 broadly accepted the recom- 
mendations in the Commission’s report. Thereafter steps were taken to bring the 
new Constitution into effect on the 31st August 1957, on which day the Fede- 
ration of Malaya gained independence. The Federation was, with the agreement 
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of the other Members, recognized as a Member of the Commonwealth. The 
Queen relinquished sovereignty of the two former Settlements of Penang and 
Malacca, each of which is now a State on a parity with the other nine States. 

(For the constitutional development of Sabah and Sarawak see pages 413 and 
414.) | 


THE MALAYSIA ARRANGEMENTS 


The idea of a political association between the Federation of Malaya, Singa- 
pore and the British territories in Borneo (the Colonies of North Borneo and 
Sarawak and the Protected State of Brunei) had been mooted for some years. It 
was not, however, until 1961 that it became a practicable proposition when in 
May the Prime Minister of the Federation of Malaya, in a public speech, spoke 
favourably about the possibility of such an association. His proposals were 
welcomed by the British Government. In November the Malayan Government 
reached an agreement with the Government of Singapore on the broad terms for 
their countries’ merger. Soon afterwards, following talks in London, the British 
and Malayan Prime Ministers issued on 22nd November a joint statement to the 
effect that they had agreed that Malaysia was a desirable aim but that before 
coming to a decision it would be necessary to ascertain the views of the people 
of North Borneo and Sarawak. A joint Anglo-Malayan Commission was to be 
set up to ascertain these views and to make recommendations; and the views of 
the Sultan of Brunei were sought. 

The Commission, under Lord Cobbold’s chairmanship, spent two months 
travelling widely throughout the two territories and made careful enquiries 
amongst all sections of the population, interviewing not only large numbers of 
individuals but also many associations and organizations of all types. The 
Commission’s report concluded that a substantial majority of the people in both 
territories were in favour of Malaysia in principle, given suitable conditions and 
safeguards, that it was in the interests of both territories to join, and that an 
early decision to proceed with Malaysia was essential. 

On Ist August 1962 the British and Malayan Governments announced their 
acceptance of the Cobbold Report and their agreement in principle to the arrange- 
ments for Malaysia coming into force by 31st August 1963. The detailed constitu- 
tional arrangements, including safeguards for the special interests of North 
Borneo and Sarawak, were to be drawn up by an Inter-Governmental Committee, 
with representatives of the Governments of Britain, Malaya, North Borneo and 
Sarawak, under the chairmanship of Lord Lansdowne (Minister of State at the 
Colonial Office). The Committee was charged with the task of working out the 
detailed terms under which North Borneo and Sarawak would join Malaysia. 
The British and Malayan Governments informed the Sultan of Brunei of their 
agreement and made it clear that their Governments would welcome the in- 
clusion of the State of Brunei in Malaysia. 

In September 1962 a referendum was held in Singapore resulting in a decisive 
majority in favour of accepting the broad terms agreed in 1961 for merger with 
the Federation of Malaya. In the same month the general concept of joining - 
Malaysia was debated by the legislatures of Sarawak and North Borneo and both 
passed resolutions (unanimously in the case of North Borneo: without dissentient 
vote in Sarawak) welcoming the decision in principle to establish Malaysia by 
31st August 1963 provided that their interests could be safeguarded. The 
Legislative Council of Brunei had previously also adopted a Resolution sup- 
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porting Brunei’s entry in principle, but negotiations between the Brunei Govern- 
ment and the Malayan Government on this were broken off temporarily by a 
revolt which broke out in Brunei on 8th December. They were resumed later in 

1963 but agreement did not prove possible. | 

The detailed proposals made by the Lansdowne Committee were approved in 
February by the Legislatures of North Borneo and Sarawak which had unofficial 
majorities. In London on 9th July 1963 Britain, the Federation of Malaya, 
North Borneo, Sarawak and Singapore signed the Malaysia Agreement. In 
accordance with this Agreement, Britain would relinquish sovereignty over the 
Colonies of North Borneo and Sarawak and the State of Singapore, and these — 
would thereupon be federated with the existing States of the Federation of 
Malaya as the States of Sabah, Sarawak and Singapore, the federation thereafter 
being called Malaysia. The Agreement also provided that the federation of the 
new States would be in accordance with draft constitutional instruments 
annexed to the Agreement, of which the principal ones were new constitutions 
for Singapore, Sabah and Sarawak (Sabah being the new name for North Borneo) 
and a draft Bill to be enacted by the Malayan Parliament amending the con- 
stitution of the Federation of Malaya. In another annex, Annex J, were set out 
the terms of an agreement between the Federation of Malaya and Singapore on 
common market and financial arrangements, providing inter alia for the pro- 
gressive establishment of a common market within Malaysia for local 
manufactures for local consumption. A Malaysia Act, providing for the 
relinquishment of sovereignty, was passed by the British Parliament in July 
1963; the Federation of Malaya enacted its legislation during August; and an 
Order in Council containing the constitutions of Sabah, Sarawak and Singapore 
was made on 29th August. 

However, at a Meeting held in Manila from 30th July to 6th August, the 
Presidents of Indonesia and of the Philippines and the Prime Minister of Malaya 
agreed to invite the Secretary-General of the United Nations Organization to 
send working teams to North Borneo and Sarawak to ascertain, in the light of 
the United Nations Resolution on self-determination, whether the people of 
North Borneo and Sarawak wished to join Malaysia. To enable this enquiry 
to be carried out, the date of the coming into force of the Malaysia arrangements 
was postponed from 31st August until 16th September. The Secretary-General 
said that a sizeable majority of the peoples of each territory wished to join. 

On 7th August 1965 the Prime Ministers of Malaysia and Singapore concluded 
an agreement on the separation of Singapore from Malaysia as an independent 
sovereign state from 9th August. On 9th August the Malaysian Parliament 
passed the Constitution and Malaysia (Singapore Amendment) Act, 1965, 
providing for Singapore to become independent on that date. 

CONSTITUTION ; 

The Constitution is to be found in the original constitution for Malaya as set 
out in the Schedule to the Federation of Malaya Independence Order in Council 
1957 as subsequently amended, in particular by the Malayan Malaysia Act, 
1963. A consolidated version of the Constitution compiled in the Attorney- 
General’s Chambers, Kuala Lumpur, was published in May 1964. 

The Head of the State is the Yang di-Pertuan Agong who is elected for a period 
of five years from among their number by the nine Malay Rulers of the States 
of Malaya other than Malacca and Penang. These nine Rulers also elect, 
in similar manner, a Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong (Deputy Supreme Head). 
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There is a Conference of Rulers consisting of the nine Malay Rulers already 
mentioned, the Governors of Malacca, Penang and Sarawak and the Yang 
di-Pertua Negara of Sabah. The Conference of Rulers has the power to elect 
the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and the Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong, and to 
agree or disagree the extension of any religious acts, observances or ceremonies 
(except in Sabah and Sarawak), to consent or withhold consent to any law and 
to make, or give advice on, certain appointments; but only the nine Malay 
Rulers attend those Meetings of the Conference which deal with matters directly 
relating to Their Highness the Rulers themselves (including the election of the 
Yang di-Pertuan Agong and Timbalan Yang di-Pertuan Agong). 

There is a federal form of government with a bi-cameral legislature, residual 
legislative power resting with the States. The Malaysian Parliament consists of 
the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and two Houses of Parliament (Majlis), known as 
the Senate (Dewan Negara) and the House of Representatives (Dewan Ra’ayat). 
The Senate consists of 58 Members of whom 2 are elected by the Legislative 
Assembly of each State and 32 are nominated by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong. 
The House of Representatives consists of 144 Members, 104 being from 
Western Malaysia, 16 from Sabah and 24 from Sarawak. Of these Members, 
those from Western Malaysia are directly elected. Those from Eastern Malaysia 
are ultimately also to be directly elected but they are as an interim measure elected 
indirectly by the Legislative Assemblies of the States. The term of office of mem- 
bers of the Senate is six years and is not affected by the dissolution of Parliament. 
The maximum life of the House of Representatives is five years. Bills have to be 
passed by both Houses and assented to by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong. A bill may 
originate in either House, with the exception of a money bill which may not be 
introduced in the Senate. A money bill, which has been passed by the House 
of Representatives and which the Senate fails to pass without amendment 
within a month, is presented to the Yang di-Pertuan Agong for his assent 
unless the House of Representatives otherwise directs. The Senate has the power 
to hold up for one year a bill which is not a moncy bill and which has been 
passed by the House of Representatives. 

The Yang di-Pertuan Agong appoints as Prime Minister a member of the 
House of Representatives, who, in his judgment, ts likely to command the con- 
fidence of the majority of the members of that House. On the advice of the Prime 
Minister he appoints other Ministers from among the memters of either House 
of Parliament. Every member of the Cabinet has the right to take part in the pro- 
ceedings of either House of Parliament, but may not vote in the House of which 
he is not a member. The Yang di-Pertuan Agong exercises his functions generally 
in accordance with the advice of Ministers. Cases in which he may act at his dis- 
cretion include the appointment of a Prime Minister and the withholding of 
consent to a request for the dissolution of Parliament. 

The Malaysian Constitution can only be altered by a two-thirds majority in 
each of the two Houses of Parliament. 

Islam is the religion of Malaysia, but the Constitution provides that other 
religions may be practised in peace and harmony. The Rulcr is the Head of the 
Muslim religion in his State. In States not having a ruler the Yang di-Pertuan 
Agong holds that position. 

The judicial power is vested in two High Courts of co-ordinate jurisdiction 
and status, namely :— 

The High Court in Malaya, with its principal Registry in Kuala Lumpur. 
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The High Court in Borneo with its principal Registry in such place as the 
Yang di-Pertuan Agong shall determine. 


There is also a Federal Court, with its principal Registry in Kuala Lumpur, 
which is the Court of Appeal from the High Courts or a Judge of the High 
Courts and also has certain original and consultative jurisdiction. In particular 
the Federal Court has jurisdiction to determine whether any law made by 
Parliament or a State Legislature is invalid as being ultra vires, and to determine 
disputes between States or between the Central Government and a State. 

Judges are appointed by the Yang di-Pertuan Agong on the advice of the 
Prime Minister after consulting the Conference of Rulers, but before tendering 
his advice, the Prime Minister ts required to consult the Lord President of the 
Federal Court, and, in certain cases, the Chief Justices of the High Courts and 
the Chief Ministers of the Borneo States. 

There is a Judicial and Legal Service Commission whose jurisdiction extends 
to all members of the judicial and legal service. There is also a Public Services 
Commission. 

The National Language is Malay; but until 1967, and thereafter until Parlia- 
ment otherwise provides, English may be used in both Houses of Parliament and 
in the State Legislative Assemblies and for all: official purposes. No Act of 
Parliament terminating the use of English by Borneo Members in either 
House of Parliament or the use of English for official purposes in the Borneo 
States shall come into operation until after ten years after Malaysia Day. 


Historica. List OF HEADS OF STATE 


YANG DI-PERTUAN AGONG 
(Supreme Head of the Federation of Malaya) 
His Maiesty Tuanku Abdul Rahman ibni Al-Marhum Tuanku Muhammed, DMN, 
SMN, 3ist August 1957 to Ist April 1960 
His Majesty Tuanku Hisamuddin Alam Shah AI Haj ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Ala’iddin 
Sulaiman Shah, DUSMN, DKB, 14th April to Ist September 1960 


Hiis Majesty Tuanku Syed Putra ibni Al-Marhum Sved Hassan Jamalullail, DMN, 
SMN, DK (Brunel), 21st September 1960 to 15th September 1963 


(Supreme Head of Malaysia) 
His Majesty Tuanku Syed Putra ibni Al-Marhum Syed Hassan Jamalullail, DMN, 
SMN, DK (Brunei), 16th September 1963 to 20th September 1965 


His Majesty Tuanku Ismail! Nasiruddin Shah ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Zainal Abidin, 
IYMN, DK, SPMT, DK (Kelantan), DK (Selangor), from 21st September 1965 


TIMBALAN YANG DI-PERTUAN AGONG 
(Deputy Supreme Head of the Federation of Malaya) 

His Highness Hisamuddin Alam Shah Al Haj ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Ala’iddin 
Suman Shah, DUSMN, DKB (Sultan of Selangor), 31st August 1957 to 13th April 
196 

His Highness Syed Putra ibni Al-Marhum Syed Hassan Jamalullail, DMN (Raja of 
Perlis), 14th April to 20th September 1960 

His Highness Sultan Ismail Nasiruddin Shah ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Zainal Abidin, 
DMN (Sultan of Trengganu), 2Ist September 1960 to 15th September 1963 


(Deputy Supreme Head of Malaysia) 
His Highness Sultan Ismail Nasiruddin Shah tbni Al-Marhum Sultan Zainal Abidin 
DMN (Sultan of Trengannu), 16th September 1963 to 20th September 1965 


His Highness Sultan Abdul Halim Muadzam Shah ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Badlishah, 
DMN, KOM (Sultan of Kedah), from 21st September 1965 
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HISTORICAL LIST OF MINISTRIES OF THE FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj, Kom, 31st August 1955 to 16th April 1959 
Tun Abdul Razak bin Dato Hussein, smn, 16th April 1959 to 19th August 1959 
Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra AIl- Haj, KOM, 19th August 1959 to 15th September 126. 


HISTORICAL LIST OF MINISTRIES OF MALAYSIA 
Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj, Kom, from 16th September 1963 


GOVERNMENT 
The composition of the House of Representatives is as follows :— 
Government 2 oa ss ae 125 seats 
comprising 
Malaya Alliance Party bs ats 89 
Sabah Alliance Party ie - 16 
Sarawak Alliance Party... ba 20 
Opposition Pe bi = as Re 19 seats 
comprising 
People’s Action Party (Malaysia) .. 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party 
Sarawak United People’s Party 
Malayan People’s Socialist Front 
People’s Progressive Party 
United Democratic Party 


The 104 members from the States of Malaya were elected at a general election 
held on 25th April 1964. The 24 Sarawak and 16 Sabah members were elected 
by the Legislatures of the two States on, respectively, 14th April and 28th April 
1964. 

The composition of the Senate (with two elected and twelve nominated seats 
vacant) is as follows:— 


m= NN PO 


Malayan Alliance Party .. aa is 18 
Sabah Alliance Party... us - 2 
Sarawak Alliance Party - a 2 
Pan-Malayan Islamic cor - as 2 
Nominated be : a be 20 


The nominated Senators include two sane Sarawak and one from Sabah. 


HEAD OF STATE 


His Majesty Tuanku Ismail Nasiruddin Shah ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Zainal Abidin, 
DMN, DK, SPMT, DK (Kelantan), DK (Selangor) 


Deputy HEAD OF STATE 


His Highness Sultan Abdul Halim Muadzam Shah ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Badlishah, 
DMN, KOM 


(The official style of the Consort of the Su Opie Head of Malaysia is the Yang Maha Mulia 
Raja Permaisuri Agong. The full name and style of the present Consort is Her Majesty the 
Raja Permaisuri Agong, Tuanku Intan Zaharah binte Al-Marhum Tengku Sri Setia Raja, pk, 
the Tengku Ampuan Besar of Trengganu.) 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs and Minister of Culture, Youth and Sports: 
The Hon. Yang Teramat Mulia Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Al-Haj, KOM, CH 
Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Defence, Minister of National and ‘ural Development; 
The Hon. Tun Abdul Razak bin Hussein Al-Haj, SMN 
. Minister of Home Affairs and Minister of Justice: 
The Hon. Dato Dr. Ismail bin Dato Abdul Rahman, PMN 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. Enche Tan Siew Sin, 3p 
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Minister of Works, Posts and Telecommunications: 
The Hon. Dato V. T. Sambanthan, PMN 

Minister of Transport: The Hon. Dato Haji Sardon bin Haji Jubir, PMN 

Minister without Portfolio: The Hon. Dato Ong Yoke Lin, PMN 

Minister of Health: The Hon. Enche Bahaman bin Samsudin 

Minister of Education: The Hon. Enche Mohamed Khir Johari 

Minister of Commerce and Industry: The Hon. Dr. Lim Swee Aun, Jp 
Minister of Welfare Services: 

The Hon. Tuan Haji Abdul Hamid Khan bin Haji Sakhawat Ali Khan, MN, JP 
Minister of Local Government and Housing and Minister for Sabah Affairs and Minister 
of Civil Defence: The Hon. Enche Khaw Kai Boh 
Minister for Sarawak Affairs (resident in Sarawak): 

The Hon. Temenggong Jugah anak Barieng, OBE 
Minister of Labour: The Hon. Enche V. Manickavasagam, JMN, PJK 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: 

The Hon. Enche Senu bin Abdul Rahman 
Minister of Agriculture and Co-operatives: The Hon. Tuan Haji Mohamed Ghazali bin Jawi 
Minister of Lands and Mines: The Hon. Enche Abdul Rahman bin Ya’ acob 


ASSISTANT MINISTERS 


Ministry of Commerce and Industry: The Hon. Tuan Haji Abdul Khalid bin Awang Osman 
Ministry of Culture, Youth and Sports: The Hon. Engku Mohsein bin Abdul Kadir 
Ministry of National and Rural Development: The Hon. Enche Sulaiman bin Bulon 

Ministry of Education: The Hon. Enche Lee Siok Yew 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party: The Hon. Enche Mohamed Asri bin Haji Muda 


THE SENATE (Dewan Negara) 


President: Dato Haji Abdul Rahman bin Mohamed Yasin, sPM3, PIS 
Clerk to the Senate: Enche Ahmad bin Abdullah 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES (Dewan Ra’ayat) 


Speaker: The Hon. Dato C. M. Yusuf bin Sheikh Abdul Rahman, spmp, Jp 
Clerk to the House: Sheikh Abdullah bin Abu Bakar 


THE JUDICIARY 


THE FEDERAL COURT 
Lord President of the Federal Court: 
The Hon. Dato Sir James Thomson, PMN, PJK 
Federal Judges: The Hon. Mr. Justice Tan Ah Tah; The Hon. Mr. Justice H. T. Ong 


Registrar of the Federal Court: 
(Vacant) 


THE HIGH CourRT IN MALAYA 


Chief Justice of the High Court in Malaya: 
The Hon. Dato Syed Sheh bin Syed Hassan Barakbah, PMN, BDL, DPMK 


Judges: 
TheJHon. Mr. Justice Ong Hock Thye The Hon. Dato Justice M. M. Hashim, 
The Hon. Mr. Justice S. S. Gill AMN, DPMK 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Azmi bin Haji The Hon. Mr. Justice Ali bin Hassan, sn 
Mohamed, BDL, PJK (Brunei) 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Ismail Khan The Hon. Mr. Justice H. S. Ong 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Suffian bin Hashim The Hon. Mr. Justice Raja Azlam Shah bin 
JMN, SMB (Brunei) Al-Marhum Sultan Sir Yusuf Izzudin Shah 


The Hon. Dato Justice S. M. Yong 


Registrar of the High Court in Malaya: 
(Vacant) 


THE HIGH COURT IN BORNEO 
Chief Justice of the High Court in Borneo: The Hon. Mr. Justice P. E. H. Pike, ac 


Judges : 
The Hon. Mr. Justice L. D. Smith The Hon. Mr. Justice E. R. Harley 
The Hon. Mr. Justice A. H. Simpson The Hon. Mr. Justice D. B. McGilligan 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. W. Williams The Hon. Mr. Justice Lee Hun Hoe 


Registrar of the High Court in Borneo: Shiv Charan Singh 
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FEDERAL MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT 

Permanent Secretary: Dato Haji Abdul Jamil 
bin Abdul Rais, PMN, DPJK 

Principal Establishment Officer: Tunku Dato 
Mohamed bin Tunku Besar Berhanuddin, 
P MN, PPT 

Federal Secretary (in Kuching): Tuan Haji 
Syed Hashim bin Abdullah, JMN, PIS 

Deputy Sccretary (Malaysia Affairs Divi- 
sion): Tuan Sheikh Hussain bin Sheikh 
Mohamed, JMN 

Deputy Secretary (Economic Planning Unit): 
Thong Yaw Hong, AMN 

Deputy Principal Establishment Officer: 
Abu Hassan bin Abdullah 

Deputy Federal Secretary (in Jesselton): 
(Vacant) 

Auditor-General: D. G. Bompas, JMN 

Director of Audit, Sabah: P. P. Wise 

Director of Audit, Sarawak: C. Hunter 

Director of National Archives: Dr. F. R. J. 
Verhoeven 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
CO-OPERATIVES 
Permanent Secretary: Dato Syed Zahiruddin 
bin Syed Hassan, DPMP, JMN, PJK 
Deputy Secretary: Lew Sip Hon, KMN 
Director of Agriculture: Mohamed bin Jamil 
Director of Drainage and _ Irrigation: 
Ow-Yang Hong Chiew, JMN 
Director of Fisheries: Soong Min Kong. 
JMN 
Director of Veterinary Services: Johari bin 
Haji Mohd. Daud, pysB 
Commissioner for Co-operative Develop- 
ment: Tuan Sheikh Abdullah bin Sheikh 
Abu Bakar 
Deputy Commissioner for 
Development, Sarawak: 
Fook Loy 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Secretary: Raja Mohar bin Raja 
Badiozaman, JMN 
General Manager, Central Flectricity Board: 
Raja Zainal bin Raja Sulaiman, JMN, JP 


Co-operative 
Francis Liew 


MINISTRY OF CUITURE, YOUTH AND 
SPORTS 


Secretary: Zainal Abidin bin Endot 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 

Secretary: Abdul Kadir bin Shamsuddin, 
JMN 

Deputy Secretaries: Ramli bin Abdul Hamid; 
Mohammed Zin bin Haji Abdul Hadi 

Director of National Service: Ibrahim bin 
Majid 

Controller of Manpower: S. R. Manoharan 

Chief of the Armed Forces Staff: Lieutenant- 
General Tengku Osman bin Tengku 
Mohamed Jewa, PMN 

Chief of the General Staff: Major-General 
Dato Abdul Hamid bin Bidin, DPMk, 
AMN, PMP 

Chief of the Air Staff: Air Commodore 
A. M.S. Steedman, CBE, DFC, RAF 

Chief of Naval Staff: Commodore A. N. 
Dollard, DSc, RAN 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: Abdul Aziz bin Yeop 
Deputy Secretary: Raja Zainal Abidin bin 

Raja Tachik 
ee reeren Adviser: Aminuddin bin 
aki 
Director of Education, Sabah: G. D. Muir 
Director of Education, Sarawak: M. G. 
Dickson, CMG 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: Dato Muhammad 
Ghazali bin Shafie, PMN, PDK 
Deputy Secretary: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Secretary: Mohd. Sharif bin Abu Abdul 
Samad, JMN, PPT 

Deputy Secretary: (Vacant) 

Controller of Supply: Abu Bakar Samad bin 
Mohd. Noor 

pence) pectelery (Finance): Chong Hon 

yan 

Governor, Bank Negara: Dato Ismail bin 

Haji Mohd. Ali, PMN 


Manag:r, Employees Provident Fund: 
E. M. Stanley 

Comptroller-General of Income Tax: L. A. 
Vartey 


Comptroller of Inland Revenue: E. S. 
Thomas, OBE 

Controller of Customs and Excise: Abdul 
Rahman bin Ariffin, KMN, PIS 

Accountant-General: D. Mortimer 

Cominissioner of Inland Revenue, Sabah: 
A. R. Wilkey, MBE 

Commissioner of Inland Revenue, Sarawak: 
D. G. Wilson 

Commissioner of Trade and Customs, 
Sabah: Lok Kin Jong (acting) 

Commissioner of Trade and Customs, 
Sarawak: R. E. Chater, MBE 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: Mohamed Sanusi bin 
Baki, AMN 
Deputy Secretary: Murad bin Mohamed 
Director of Medical Services: Dato (Dr.) 
Mohamed Din bin Ahmad, PMN 
Director of Medical Services, Sarawak: Dr. 
R. Dickie 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 

Secretary: Dato Nik Daud bin Haji Nik 
Mat, SPMK, JMN 

Deputy Secretary: Zainal Abidin bin Osman 

Inspector-General of Police: Dato Sir Claude 
Fenner, KBE, PMN, CMG 

Commissioner of Police, Malaya: Dato 
Mohamed Salleh bin Ismail, PMN, PJK 

Commissioner of Police, Sabah: M. 
Middleton (acting) 

Commissioner of Police, Sarawak: R. T. M. 
Henry, QPM 

Commissioner of Prisons: Dato Murad bin 
Ahmad, JMN, DJMK, KDSS, PJK 

Commissioner of the Federal Capital: Haji 
Ismail bin Panjang Aris, JMN, PJK 

Director of Chemistry: Dr. Surinder Singh 
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MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 


Secretary: Syed Zainal Abidin bin Hussein, 
JMN, PIS 

Director of Information: Syed Zainal 
Abidin bin Hussein, JMN, PIS (acting) 

Director of Broadcasting: Dol bin Ramli 

Director of Television: Ow Khang Law, 
AMN 

Director of Broadcasting and Information, 
Sabah: R. J. Brooks 

Controller of Broadcasting, Sabah: Suhaimi 
bin Haji Amin (acting) 

Director of Broadcasting, Sarawak: Moham- 
med Salleh Askor 

Information Officer, Sarawak: Dato A. R. G. 
Morrison, PNBS 

Information Officer, Sabah: T. F. Willie 
(acting) 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 


Secretary: Tunku Mustapha bin Tunku 
Besar Burhanuddin, JMN 

Attorney-General: Abdul Kadir bin Yusof, 
PJK 

Solicitor-General: Wan Sulaiman bin Pawan 
Teh (acting) 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


Secretary: Yeap Kee Aik, JMN 

Commissioner for Labour: S. Kumar 

Commissioner for Industrial Relations: F. 
Tambou, JMN 

Commissioner for Labour, Sabah: J. P. 
Rutherford 

Commissioner for Labour, Sarawak: M. J. 
Cheesley 


MINISTRY OF LANDS AND MINES 
Secretary: Mahyuddin bin Haji Mohd. Zain 
Commissioner of Lands: Haji Abdul 
Rahman bin Mohd. Salleh, AMN 

Commissioner for Lands Legislation: R. A. 
Blacker, CBE 

Chief Conservator of Forests: Mohd. Alwy 
bin Haji Suletman, JMN 

Director of Geological Survey: Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, CBE 

Director of Geological Survey, 
Region: R. A. M. Wilson 

Chief Inspector of Mines: Mohd. Salleh bin 
Abdul Majid 

Surveyor-General: Haji Mohd. Yatim bin 
Yahya 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND HOUSING 

Secretary: Dato Lokman bin Yusof, DPMs, 
JMN, PJK 

Deputy Secretary: N. Jagatheesan 

Commissioner of Local Government: 
(Vacant) 

Commissioner of Town and Country Plan- 
ning: F. Watkinson 


Borneo 


MINISTRY OF NATIONAL AND RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Secretary: Ma’arof bin Sheikh Ahmad 
pepuy Secretary: Tuan Syed Othman bin 
i 
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Chief Planning and Development Officer: 
C. G. Ferguson, CBE, MC, JMN, PJK 


_Chairman, Rural and Industrial Develop- 


ment Authority: Dato Abdul Rahman bin 
Musa, SPMJ 

Chairman, Federal Land Development 
Authority: Dato Taib bin Haji Andak, JMN 


MINISTRY OF SABAH AFFAIRS AND 
CiviL DEFENCE 


Secretary: Tengku Syed Abdullah bin Syed 
Omer, PJK 


MINISTRY OF WELFARE SERVICES 
Secretary: Dato Haji Anjang Saith bin Haji 
Abbas 
Director of Social Welfare: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


Secretary: Raja Azam bin Raja 
Kamarulzaman, JMN, PJK, PPT 

Commissioner of Road Transport: Jelani 
bin Kupah 

Director of Meteorological Services (resident 
in Singapore): K. Rajendram 

Director of Marine, Malaya: Captain J. 
Groves (acting) 

Director of Marine, Sabah: A. H. 
Masterton-Smith 

Director of Marine, Sarawak: J. R. Blease 

Director of Civil Aviation, Malaya: S. W. F. 
Palmer, OBE 

Director of Civil Aviation, Borneo States: 
S. H. Nicholson 

Genera! Manager, Malayan Railways: Dato 
Ahmad bin Perang, PMN 


MINISTRY OF WoRKS, POSTS AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


Socretary: Ja’afar bin Mohd. Taha 

Director of Public Works: Haji Yusuf bin 
Haji Ibrahim, JMN 

Director-General of Telecommunications: 
Chew Kam Pok 


Postmaster General: Mohd. Ibrahim bin 
Varshay 
Regional Director of Posts and _ Tele- 


communications (Borneo Region): R. 
Kirkwood, CBE 


PusLic SERVICES COMMISSION 
ag, Dato Abdul Aziz bin Haji Abdul 
Maji 
Deputy Chairman: Othman bin Mohamed, 
PJK 
Secretary: Mohamed Jsmail bin Abdul 
Latilf, JMN, PJK 


POLICE SERVICES COMMISSION 
Chairman: Dato Hamzah bin Abdullah 


LEGAL SERVICES COMMISSION 
Chairman: Dato Hamzah bin Abdullah 


ELECTION COMMISSION 


Chairman: Tuan Haji Mustapha Albakri 
bin Haji Hassan, PJK, CBE 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


MALAYSIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Y. T. M. Tunku Ya’acob ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Abdul Hamid Halim Shah, 
PMN, CMG 

High Commissioner in Australia: Tun Lim 
Yew Hock, SMN 

High Commissioner in New Zealand: Tun 
Lim Yew Hock, SMN (resident in Canberra) 

High Commissioner i in India: Zaiton Ibrahim 
bin Ahmed 

High Commissioner in Ceylon: Zaiton [bra- 
him bin Ahmed (resident in New Delhi) 

High Commissioner in Singapore: Dato 
Jara bin Abdul Latiff 


MALAYSIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Belgium: Tengku Ismail bin Tengku Yahya, 

PMN (Ambassador) (resident in Paris) 


Burma: Bahadun bin Haji Hassan (Am- 
bassador) 

Ethiopia: Abdullah bin Ali (Charge 
d’ Affaires) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MALAYSIA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Head, GCMG, CBE, MC 
Sir Michael Walker, KC MG (designate) 

High Commissioner for Australia: T. 
Critchley, CBE 

High Commissioner for New Zealand: R. H. 
Wade 

High Commissioner for India: 
Kamil Kidwai 

High Commissioner for Ceylon: Mohamed 
Mohamood Maharoof 

High Commissioner for Singapore: Ko Teck 
Kin 


Mustafa 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MALAYSIA OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Austria: Dr. Rudolf Baumann (Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary) (resident in Bangkok) 

Belgium: Frans Taelemans (Ambassador) 

Brazil: Josias Carneiro Leao (Chargé 
d’Affaires a.i.) (resident in Diener) 

Burma: U Pe Kin (Ambassador) 

Denmark: Kjeld Evers Willumsen (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Djakarta) 

France: P. Anthonioz aia 


France: Tengku Ismail bin Tengku Yahya, 
PMN (Ambassador) 

Germany (Federal Republic): Dato Abdul 
Hamid bin Haji Jumat (Ambassador) 

Japan: Dato Syed Sheh bin Syed Abdullah 
Shahabuddin (Ambassador) 

Korea: Dato Mohamed Ismail bin Mohamed 
Yussoff, pp>k (Ambassador) 

Nepal: Zaiton Ibrahim bin Ahmed (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in New Delhi) 

Saudi Arabia: Dato Haji Kamaruddin bin 
Haji Idris (Ambassador); Haji Othman bin 
Haji Mohd. Yusof (Consul at Jedda) 

Switzerland: Tengku Ismail bin Tengku 
Yahya, PMN (Ambassador) (resident in 
Paris) 

Thailand: Tengku Ngah Mohamed bin 
Tengku Sri Akar, smMT (Ambassador): 
Abdul Ranee bin Yunus (Consul at 
Songkhla) 

United Arab Republic: Ya’acob bin Abdul 
Latiff, MN (Ambassador) 

United Nations: K. Ramani (Permanent 
Representative) 

United States: K. Ramani (Ambassador) 

Vietnam: Ahmad Zainal Abidin bin Mohd. 
Yusof (Chargé d’ Affaires, a.i.) 


IN MALAYSIA 


Germany: Dr. Horst Bohling (Ambassador) 

Greece: George Warsamy (Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary) 
(resident in New Delhi) 

Italy: Count Mario Filo della Torre Santa 
Susanna (Ambassador) 

Japan: Fumihiko Kai (Ambassador) 

Korea: Kyu Hah Choi (Ambassador) 

Kuwait: Sulaiman Al-Mohamed Al Sane 
(Ambassador) (resident in Tokyo) 

Lebanon: Ramiz Shamma (Ambassador) 
(resident 1 in Karachi) 

2 Yn ING Raa (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Delhi) 

Netherlands: Lucas Kruytbosch (Ambassa- 


dor) 

Saudi Arabia: Hussein Fatani (Ambassador) 

Sweden: Ake Sjolin (Ambassador) (resident 
in Bangkok) 

Switzerland: Richard Aman (Ambassador) 
(resident in Bangkok); Jimmy Martin 
(Chargé d’Affaires, a.i.) 

Thailand: Prasong Bunchoem (Ambassador) 

Turkey: Hasan _ Istinyeli (Ambassador) 
(resident in Bangkok) 

United Arab Republic: Dato Abdul Monem 
Hassan Tawfik (Ambassador) 

United States: James D. Bell (Ambassador) 

Vietnam: Tran Kim Phuong (Ambassador) 


THE STATES OF MALAYSIA 


Each State has its own constitution, which must be compatible with the 
constitution of Malaysia. The constitutions of all the States are similar. In the 
Borneo States there are certain differences in nomenclature, and these are also 
mentioned in the articles on those States. 
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In each of the States there is a Head of State. In nine of the States of Western 
Malaysia (those nine which were originally the Federated and Unfederated 
Malay States) the Head of State is a Malay Ruler. The Malay Rulers are either 
chosen or succeed to their position in accordance with the custom of the 
particular State. In other States the Head of State is appointed by the Yang 
di-Pertuan Agong acting in his discretion but after consultation with the Chief 
Minister of the State. In Sarawak and Sabah the Heads of State are, respectively, 
the Governor and the Yang di-Pertua Negara. They hold office for four years. 
But the first Heads of State in Sabah and Sarawak were nominated jointly by 
H.M. The Queen and the Yang di-Pertuan Agong and appointed for two years. 

The executive authority in a State is vested in the Head of the State but he is 
advised by an Executive Council (Cabinet in Sabah and Supreme Council in 
Sarawak) in the exercise of his functions. The Executive Council consists of a 
Chief Minister (Mentri Besar) who is a Member of the State Legislative Assembly 
and who is likely to command the confidence of the majority of the Members 
of that Assembly; not more than eight or less than four other Members (in the 
case of Sarawak the number of other Members is fixed at five), appointed by the 
Head of State from among the Members of the Assembly on the advice of the 
Chief Minister and usually three ex officio Members. Portfolios may be allotted 
to members of the Supreme Council in Sarawak or Cabinet in Sabah as 
‘ministers’. The Head of State is required to act in accordance with the advice 
of the Executive Council (or Cabinet or Supreme Council) except in certain 
matters. These exceptions include the appointment of the Chief Minister and the 
withholding of consent to a request for the dissolution of the Legislative 
Assembly. A Malay Ruler may also act otherwise than in accordance with the 
advice of the Executive Council in matters which fall within his purview as 
Head of the Muslim Religion or relate to the customs of the Malays. 

The Legislature of the State consists of the Head of State and one House, 
known as the Legislative Assembly (in Sarawak the Council Negri). The Legisla- 
tive Assembly (in Malay the Dewan Negeri) consists of a Speaker, ex officio 
Members, elected Members and nominated Members, nominated by the Head 
of State. The maximum life of the Assembly is five years. 

The distribution of legislative powers between the Central Government and the 
States is set out in a Federal List, a State List and a Concurrent List. Any matter 
not enumerated in any of the Lists falls to the States. The main subjects in the 
Federal List are external affairs, defence, internal security, civil and criminal 
law, citizenship, finance, commerce and industry, shipping, communications, 
education, health and labour. The most important general State subject is land. 
Other matters which are federal subjects, such as religion, language, immigration 
and citizenship, are subject to special constitutional safeguards in their appli- 
cation to Sabah and Sarawak. The Malaysian Parliament may make laws with 
respect to any matters in the State List for the purpose of promoting uniformity 
of the laws of two or more States, and may legislate on any State subject if so 
requested by the Legislative Assembly of the State. 

Each of the States of Western Malaysia receives from the Federal Government 
an annual capitation grant at the rate of M$15 per person for the first 50,000 
persons, M $10 for the next 200,000 and M $4 per person for the remainder. Each 
State also receives a State road grant. Sources of revenue assigned to the States 
include revenue from land, mines and forests, from certain licences, court fees and 
receipts from land sales of State property. In the case of Sabah and Sarawak 


O 
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sufficient revenues are secured to them to meet the cost of State services at the 
level existing immediately before joining Malaysia and to provide for their 
reasonable expansion. Consequently certain revenues additional to those 
assigned to the States of Western Malaysia are assigned to the two Borneo 
States, such as customs duties on petroleum products, timber and minerals, and 
revenue from State sales taxes and port dues. In the case of Sabah 30 per cent of 
all other customs revenue is assigned for as long as responsibility is retained by 
the State for medical and health expenditure. In addition to these assignments, a 
number of different grants from federal funds are made to the two Borneo 
States. These grants are to be subject to review. 

The Malaysian Parliament may, by a simple majority, admit other States to the 
federation. 


JOHORE 


The most southerly State of Western Malaysia, Johore, is separated from 
Singapore by the Straits of Johore which are crossed by a causeway carrying a 
road and railway. Its area is about 7,500 square miles and at the 1957 Census its 
population was 926,850 (Malays 444,618, Chinese 392,568, Indian 70,948. others 
18,716). The capital is Johore Bahru. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Alliance Party .. 5 ans a 32 

Others ae : = nil 


Ruler: His Highness Sultan Ismail ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Ibrahim, DMN, DK, SMN, SPMJ, SPMK, DK (Brunei) 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Haji Hassan bin Haji Yunos, PMN, sPM3J (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Dato Abdul Rahman bin Ja’afar, DPMJ, PIS 


KEDAH 


This State lies on the north-west coast of Western Malaysia and includes the 
Langkawi group of isJands. It has a common frontier with Thailand and was 
subject to Thai suzerainty from 1511-1909 when an Anglo-Siamese Treaty 
transferred suzerainty from Thailand to Britain. The total area is 3,660 square 
miles. Its population at the 1957 Census was 701,964 (Malays 475,563, Chinese 
144,057, Indians 67,094, others 15,250 mainly Thais). The capital is Alor Star. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly elected in April 1964 is 
as follows :— 
Alliance Party... és 7 oe 24 
Others... o is i .., nil 


Ruler: His Highness Sultan Abdul Halim Muadzam Shah ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Badlishah, DMN, KOM 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Syed Omar bin Syed Abdullah Shahabudin, 
PMN, JP (Alliance 
State Secretary: Dato Shuib bin Osman 


KELANTAN 


This State lies in the north-east of Western Malaysia bordered on the north by 
Thailand. Its total area is about 5,700 square miles. Its population at the 1957 
Census was 505,522 (Malays 463,118, Chinese 27,861, Indians 5,665, others 
7,878 mainly Thais). The capital is Kota Bharu. 
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The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party si as 21 
Alliance Party... : ’ 9 


Ruler: His Highness Sultan Yahya Petra ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Ibrahim, DK, SMN, SPMK, SJMK, DMN, DK (Brunei) 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Mohamed Asri bin Haji.Muda (P MIP) 
State Secretary: Dato Wira Jaya Dato Hashim bin Haji Mohd. 


MALACCA 


This State lies on the west coast bounded to the north by Negri Sembilan 
and to the east by Johore. It was one of the two former British Straits Settlements 
which were incorporated in the former Federation of Malaya. Its area is 640 
square miles. Its population at the 1957 Census was 291,211 (Malays 143,128, 
Chinese 120,759, Indians 23,266, others 4,058). The capital is Malacca. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Alliance Party... - bs sg 18 

Socialist Front .. ; : 2 


Governor: His Excellency Tun Haji Abdul Malek bin Yusuf, : SMN, Dato Maha Kurnia 


Chief Minister: Abdul Ghafar bin Baba (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Idris bin Mohamed Zabidin 


NEGRI SEMBILAN 
This State lies on the west coast and is bordered to the north by Selangor 
and to the south by Malacca and Johore. Its total area is about 2,500 square 
miles and its population at the 1957 Census was 364,524 (Malays 151,408, 
Chinese 150,055, Indians 54,399, others 8,662). The capital and seat of govern- 
ment is Seremban but the principal Royal Palace is at Sri Menanti about 25 
miles to the east. In Negri Sembilan (which is in itself a confederation of nine 
principalities) the Ruler is elected from the male issue of the Royal Family. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Alliance Party... Lie ‘ed ae 24 

Others ae a nil 


Ruler: His Highness the Yang di-Pertuan Besar, Tuanku Munawir ibni Al-Marhum 
Tuanku Abdul Rahman, DMN, SMN, DK (Brunei), SPMB (Brunei) 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dr. Mohamed Said bin Mohamed vee 
State Secretary: Mansor bin Zeinal 


PAHANG 

This is the largest State of Western Malaysia. It has a coastline of 130 miles on the 
east coast. Its area is about 13,800 square miles. Its population at the 1957 
Census was 313,058 (Malays 179,088, Chinese 108,226, Indians 21,838, others 
3,906). The seat of Government is Kuantan on the east coast but the Sultan’s 
residence is at Pekan, about 20 miles to the south. 

The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 

Alliance Party... ae - we 24 


Others 7 ‘ nil 
Ruler: His Highness Sultan Abu Bakar R? ayatu’d- din Almuadzam Shah ibni 
Al-Marhum AI’mu’tasim Bi’llah Sultan Abdullah, DMN, DK (Brunei) 
Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Yahya bin Mohamed Seh (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Ismail bin Ibrahim 
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PENANG 

This consists of the Island of Penang and Province Wellesley on the mainland. 
It contains at Georgetown the major port of Malaysia. It was one of the British 
Straits Setthkements which were incorporated in the former Federation of 
Malaya. Its area is 388 square miles. Its population at the 1957 Census was 
572,100 (Malays 165,092, Chinese 327,240, Indians 69,035, others 10,733). 

The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 


Alliance Party... ue ae 18 
United Democratic Party se oe 4 
Socialist Front .. oa ce aa 2 


Governor: His Excellency Raja Tun Uda Al-Haj bin Raja Muhammad, sMN, KBE, CMG 
Chief Minister: Dato Wong Pow Nee, PMN (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Dato Ismail bin Mohd. Jamil 


PERAK 
This State, lying on the west coast to the north of Selangor and to the south 
of Kedah and the Thai border, has some of the richest tin deposits in Malaysia, 
particularly in the Kinta district. Its total area is 8,000 square miles. Its popula- 
tion at the 1957 Census was 1,221,446 (Malays 484,530, Chinese 539,334, 
Indians 178,623, others 18,959). The capital of the State is Ipoh but the seat of 
the Ruler is Kuala Kangsar about 30 miles to the north-west. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Alliance Party... 7 es 35 

People’s Progressive Party Bas - 5 


Ruler: His Highness Sultan Idris Al-Mutawakil Alallahi Shah ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Iskander Shah Kadesallah, pyk 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Ahmad bin Said, SPMP, AMN, JP (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Mohd. Senawi bin Haji Zainuddin, pMp, PJK (acting) 


PERLIS 
This is the smallest State in Malaysia. It lies in the north-west tip of the country 
bounded by the sea, Thailand and Kedah. Its total area is 316 square miles. 
Its population at the 1957 Census was 90,885 (Malays 71,272, Chinese 15,771, 
Indians 1,539, others 2,303). The capital is Kangar. 
The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 

as follows :— 

Alliance Party... ste zh 11 

Pan-Malayan Islamic Party i ‘i 1 


Ruler: His Highness Raja Syed Putra ibni Al-Marhum Syed Hassan Jamalullail, pMNn, 
SMN, DK (Brunel) 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Tuan Sheikh Ahmad bin Mohamed Hashim, 
PMN, PJK, JP (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Abdul Rahman bin Haji Abbas 


SABAH 
Formerly known as North Borneo, Sabah became a State of Malaysia on 
16th September 1963. The name Sabah is an old one, but apparently was origin- 
ally the name for only the northern part of the area, being commonly used for the 
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whole only after the beginning of the British occupation. The State, which 
includes the whole northern portion of the island of Borneo and also the island 
of Labuan, is largely covered by tropical jungle and contains the highest 
mountain in the region, Mount Kinabalu (13,455 feet). The most extensive plain 
is that on the east coast irrigated by the Kinabatangan River. In the interior are 
the Keningau and Tambunan plains which are traversed by the Pelangan River. 
The Keningau plain consists of wide stretches of grassland while Tambunan 
maintains a large rice-producing population. Labuan, 35 square miles in area, 
lies six miles off the coast and has an excellent harbour. 

Sabah is divided into four Residencies: Sandakan, Tawau, Interior and West 
Coast. The capital is Jesselton. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


At first the Colony of North Borneo was administered by the Governor with 
the aid of an Advisory Council, but Executive and Legislative Councils were 
established in October 1950. 

During 1960 the Royal Instructions and Orders in Council were amended to 
provide for an unofficial majority in the Legislative Council and in 1961 they 
were further amended to provide an increased unofficial majority. 

Elections to District Councils and Town Boards under a franchise of universal 
adult suffrage subject to a residence qualification took place between December 
1962 and May 1963. These Councils formed the basis of an electoral college 
system which in July 1963 elected the eighteen unofficial Members of the Legis- 
lative Council. 

With the establishment of Malaysia, a Head of State, the Yang di-Pertua 
Negara, was appointed. There is a State Cabinet which is headed by a Chief 
Minister and has up to eight members. The State Cabinet is collectively respon- 
sible to the Legislative Assembly which comprises 32 elected members and up to 
six members nominated by the Yang di-Pertua Negara. 


GOVERNMENT 


In the May 1964 elections, all 32 members elected by the electoral college 
were from the Sabah Alliance Party. The state of the parties is:— 


United Sabah National Organisation (USNO) . - 15 
United Pasok-Momogun Kadozan een (UPKO) ss 12 
Sabah Chinese Association (SCA) a i 9 
Sabah Indian Congress (SIC) be a8 - ade ea 1 


HEAD OF STATE 
The Yang di-Pertua Negara, Dato Pengiran Ahmad Raffae 


CABINET 


Chief Minister: The Hon. Peter Lo 
Deputy Chief Minister: The Hon. Dato G. S. Sundang, PDK, MBE 
Minister of Local Government: The Hon. Dato Pang Tet Tsung, ppk 
Minister of Communications and Works: The Hon. Dato Khoo Siak Chiew, PDK 
Minister of Social Welfare: The Hon. Dato Mohd. Yassim bin o Hashim, PDK, OBE 
Minister of Health: The Hon. Richard Y 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries: The Hon. Mohd. ‘Said bin Keruak 
Minister for Natural Resources: The Hon. T. Jayasuriya 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. Harris bin Mohd. Salleh 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. Tuan Haji Kassim bin Haji Hashim 
Clerk: F. C. Neubronner 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CHIEF MINISTER’S OFFICE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


State Secretary: J. B. Dusing Permanent Secretary: Chin Su Bin 
Director of Medical Services: Dr. D. M. 


9 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE Cameron 


Attorney-General: Dato W. K. H. Jones, 
a MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE Permanent Secretary: R. A. Lind 


Permanent Secretary: W. Lim 
Accountant-General: E. H. Draeger 
MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


I 
FISHERIES Conservator of Forests: G. L. Carson, CBE 


Permanent Secretary: B. Stephens : 
Director of Agriculture: E. J. H. Berwick, Director of Lands and Surveys: B. A. 
CBE Reeves, DSC 
nse OF  ennONs ae MINISTRY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
Permanent Secretary: T. V. De’Souza Permanent Secretary: H. P. A. Walker 
Director of Public Works: A. Bignell Commissioner of Welfare: J. R. Rutherford 
SARAWAK 


Sarawak became a State of Malaysia on 16th September 1963. The State con- 
sists of a coastal strip 450 miles long and varies from 40 to 120 miles wide. The 
State is divided into three main zones, firstly an alluvial and coastal plain in which 
isolated mountains and mountain groups rise to 2,000 feet or more; then rolling 
country of yellow, sandy clay intersected by ranges of mountains; and finally 
a mountainous area in the interior. The Rejang and Sarawak Rivers are navigable 
for ocean-going ships for 170 and 22 miles respectively. For administrative 
purposes, the State is divided into five Divisions, known as the First, Second, 
Third, Fourth and Fifth Division. The capital is Kuching. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


In 1941, to celebrate the centenary of Brooke rule, His Highness the Rajah 
decided to grant a constitution which would give to the people of Sarawak a 
say in their own government. Although the Japanese invasion followed almost 
immediately, the new constitution was introduced when Sarawak became a 
Crown Colony in 1946, and a Supreme Council (Executive) and a Council Negri 
(Legislative) were set up. 

A new constitution was granted in 1956 and came into force on Ist April 1957. 
This provided for a reformed legislature of forty-five Members of whom twenty- 
four were to be elected, fourteen to be ex officio Members, four were to be 
nominated by the Governor, and three were to be Standing Members for life. 
The Supreme Council was to consist of three ex officio Members, two Nominated 
Members and five Elected Members. 

Orders in Council made in 1962 and 1963 provided for the Supreme Council 
to consist of a Chief Minister, three ex officio Members and five Members 
appointed on the advice of the Chief Minister from among the Members of the 
Council Negri, and for the Council Negri to consist of a Speaker, three ex officio 
Members, thirty-six elected Members and not more than three Nominated 
Members and one Standing Member. The latter seat was abolished in Septem- 
ber 1963, on the establishment of Malaysia. 

In May and June 1963 direct elections were held to the District and Muni- 
cipal Councils, which in turn elected representatives to the five Divisional 
Councils. The latter in July 1963 acted as electoral colleges for the Council Negri. 
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GOVERNMENT 


The composition of the Council Negri is as follows :— 
Sarawak Alliance Party... ee 30 seats 
Sarawak United a S sii (SUPP) . 6 5 
Machinda ... a L. -3 
Independents ne si a ae =r 
Nominated members 3 


The Sarawak Alliance Party form the Government. 


HEAD OF STATE 
Governor: H.E. Tun Abang Haji Openg bin Abang Sapi’ee, SMN, PNBS, OBE 


SUPREME COUNCIL (CABINET) 


Chief Minister and Minister of Finance: 
The Hon. Dato Stephen Kalong Ningkan, PNBS, PDK 
Deputy Chief Minister: The Hon. Mr. James Wong 
Minister of Social Welfare, Youth and Culture: 
The Hon. Abang Othman bin Abang Haji Moasili, pss 
Minister for Local Government: The Hon. Mr. Dunstan Endawi anak aac 
Minister for Agriculture and Forestry: The Hon. Mr. Teo Kui Sen 
Minister for Communications and Works: The Hon. Mr. Abdul Taib bin Mahmud 
Ministers of State: 
The Hon. Mr. Awang Hipni bin Pengiran Annu; The Hon. Mr. Tanjang Laeng 
Clerk to the Supreme Council: Luke Lee 


CoUNCIL NEGRI 


Speaker: The Hon. Dato Dr. M. Sockalingam, PNPsS, OSS, CBE 
Clerk: Mazlan bin Hamdan 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CHIEF MINISTER’S OFFICE MINISTRY OF nes AND 
State Secretary: G. A. T. Shaw, CBE ORKS 
: ; “1: Permanent Secretary: D. L. Bruen 
Establishment Officer: J. A. Williams Director of Public Works: J. J. Howard 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE MINISTRY OF LANDS AND 


MINERAL RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: W. C. B. Wilson 
Director of Lands and Surveys: E. W. 
MINISTRY OF FINANCE Lawrence 


State Financial Secretary: J. Pike MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Accountant-General: H. M. J. Underhay, permanent Secretary: J. Woods 
OBE 


Attorney-General: Tan Chiaw Thong (acting) 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL WELFARE, YOUTH 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND CULTURE 
AND FORESTRY Permanent Secretary: J. Woods 
Permanent Secretary: W. C. B. Wilson a re Borneo Literature Bureau: D. E. 
Director of Agriculture: R. O. Williams Curator, Sarawak Museum: T. H. Harrison, 
Conservator of Forests: R. Smeathers DSO, OBE 
SELANGOR 


This west coast State is bounded on the north by Perak, on the east by 
Pahang and on the south by Negri Sembilan. Its area is 3,160 square miles. 
Its population at the 1957 Census was 1,012,929 (Malays 291,411, Chinese 
488,657, Indians 201,048, others 31,813). The State capital is Kuala Lumpur, 
which is also the capital of Malaysia. The seat of the Ruler is Klang, 25 miles 
to the west. The State contains Malaysia’s second port at Port Swettenham. 
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The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 
as follows :— 
Alliance Party... es ae sf 25 
Socialist Front .. ee . a 3 


Ruler: His Highness Sultan Salahuddin Abdul Aziz Shah ibni Al-Marhum 
Sultan Hisammuddin Alam Shah Al-Haj, DMN, DK, SPMS, DK (Brunei) 


Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Harun bin Idris (Alliance) 
State Secretary: Mohd. Shamsuddin bin Mohd. Ya’acob 


TRENGGANU 


This State lies on the east coast bordered to the north by Kelantan and to 
the south by Pahang. Its area is about 5,000 square miles. Its population at the 
1957 Census was 278,269 (Malays 256,246, Chinese 18,228, Indians 2,731, 
others 1,064). The capital is Kuala Trengganu. The Sultan of Trengganu is the 
present Yang-di Pertuan Agong. 


The composition of the State Legislative Assembly, elected in April 1964, is 


as follows :— 


Alliance Party... ee a 21 
Pan-Malayan Islamic Party 5 i 3 


Regent: Yang Teramat Mulia Tengku Mahmud ibni Sultan Ismail Nasaruddin Shah 
Mentri Besar (Chief Minister): Dato Ibrahim Fikri bin Mohamed, sPMT, JMN, PPT 


(Alliance) 


State Secretary: Dato Bendang Setia Ibrahim bin Mohd. Salleh, pJk 


MALAYSIAN TITLES 


Al-Marhum ‘The late’ (used of Rulers only). 
Al-Haj Mecca after a man’s name to indicate a pilgrimage made to 
Be ecca 
anak ‘son of? (Iban). 
Bendahara Title of second in line of succession (Perak). 
bin (or b.) ‘son of’ (Malay). 
binte (or bte.) ‘daughter of’ (Malay). 
Che Title used to indicate a married woman (Madam), (Mrs.). 
Dato A title conferred by a decoration equivalent to an English 
Knighthood, e.g. PMN. 
Datin he title for lady recipients of e.g. the PMN, or the wife of a 
ato. 
Enche Mr. 
Engku Alternative for Tunku in Johore. 
Hajah Used before a woman’s name to indicate a pilgrimage made 
to Mecca. 
Haji. Used before a man’s name to indicate a pilgrimage made to 


ibni 
Inche (see Enche) 


Mecca. 

‘son of’ (of Rulers only). 
Mr. 

Senior Chief. 


Pengarah 

Penghulu Sub-District Chief or Village Headman. 

Puan Used before the name by elderly or illustrious women. 

Raja a iti a person of royal descent. Also the title of the Ruler 
of Perlis. 

Raja Muda Heir apparent to a Ruler. 

Sharifah Used before a woman’s name to indicate a female descendant 
of the Prophet. 

Syed Used before a man’s name to indicate a male descendant of 
the Prophet. 

ae Paramount Chief (Sarawak). 

Ten Title given to the sons and daughters of Rulers. 

Teneku Mahkota The ‘Crown Prince’ of Johore and of Pahang. 

Toh Puan Title of wife of a Tun. 

Tuan Honorific used in front of ‘Haji’, ‘Syed’, if no higher title 


applicable such as ‘Dato’. 
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Tuanku Title given to a Ruler or his Consort. 

Tun Title used by those who have received high decoration, 
roughly equivalent to a British Peerage or Knight Grand Cross. 

Tunku Alternative for Tengku. Title given to the sons and daughters 
of Rulers. 

Unku Alternative for Tunku in Johore. 

Yang Berhormat or Honourable Ruler (as in Yang di-Pertuan Agong, etc.). 


Yang Di-Pertuan 
Yang Teramat Mulia (yTmM) Prefix applicable to the children of Rulers. 


Chinese surnames precede other names 


MALAYSIAN ORDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS 


There are eight main groups :— 
1. Supreme Gallantry Decorations 
Royal and Family Orders. 
Orders of Chivalry and other Decorations of similar standing 
Gallantry Decorations 
Distinguished Conduct Medals 
Meritorious Service Medals 
Service and Campaign Medals 
Long Service Medals 
Commemoration Medals 


Federal awards take precedence, followed by State awards in order according to dates 
of institution. 


There are two Malaysian Orders of Chivalry. The main Order is that of the Darjah Yang 
Mulia Pangkuan Negara or Most Distinguished Order of Pangkuan Negara. This Order of 
five grades, recognizes meritorious service to the nation. Membership of the First Grade of 
this Order, Seri Maharaja Mangku Negara (SMN), is limited to 25 persons who are given the 
title Tun, their wives being known as Toh Puan. Membership of the Second Grade, Panglima 
Mangku Negara (PMN), is limited to 75 persons who are given the title Dato, their wives 
being known as Datin. The second Order, of three grades, created in September 1965, is 
that of the Darjah Yang Amat di-Hormati Setia di-Raja, or Most Honourable Order of 
Setia di-Raja, and is used to reward services to the Malaysian Royal Family. Membership 
of the First Grade, Panglima Setia di-Raja (PSD), is limited to 24 persons who are also given 
the title of Dato, their wives being known as Datin. 


When attending official State functions, as an act of courtesy to the State Hosts, it is 
customary to wear the insignia of any Orders of Chivalry of the State before the corresponding 
insignia of Federal Orders of Chivalry. This exception relates only to the Stars and Neck 
Badges in the Orders of Chivalry, Ist to 4th classes. 


The order of precedence is as follows :— 


2 oa eS 


Supreme Gallantry Decorations Short title 
Seri Pahlawan Gagah Perkasa (Federal) SP 
Kedah Star of Valour (Kedah) KSV 

Royal and Family Orders 
Darjah Utama Seri Mahkota Negara (Federal) DMN 
Darjah Kerabat Johore (Johore) DK 
Darjah Kerabat Yang Amat Di-Hormati (Al-Yunusi) (Kelantan) DK 
Darjah Kerabat Selangor (Selangor) DK 
Darjah Serabat Johore, 2nd class (Johore) DK 

Orders of Chivalry, 1st Class 
Seri Maharaja Mangku Negara (Federal) SMN 
Dato Sri Paduka Mahkota Johore (Johore) SPMJ 
Seri Paduka Mahkota Kelantan (Al-Muhammadi 1) (Kelantan) SPMK 
Seri Paduka Jiwa Mahkota Kelantan (Al-Ismaili I) (Kelantan) SIMK 
Seri Paduka Mahkota Trengganu (Trengganu) SPMT 
Seri Paduka Mahkota Selangor (Selangor) SPMS 
Kedah Order of Merit (Kedah) KOM 
Panglima Darjah Kinabalu (Illustrious Order of 

Kinabalu) (Sabah) PDK 


Panglima Negara Bintang Sarawak (Darjah Yang 
Amat Mulia Bintang Sarawak—The Most Illus- 
trious Order of the Star of Sarawak) (Sarawak) PNBS 
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Orders of Chivalry, 2nd Class 
Panglima Mangku Negara 
Panglima Setia di-Raja 
Dato Paduka Mahkota Johore 


Dato Paduka Mahkota Kelantan (Al-Muhammadi II) 
Dato Paduka Jiwa Mahkota Kelantan (Al-Ismaili ID 


Dato Paduka Mahkota Trengganu 
Dato Paduka Mahkota Selangor 
Ahli Darjah Kinabalu 

Pegawi Bintang Sarawak 


Orders of Chivalry, 3rd Class 
Johan Mangku Negara 
Johan Setia di-Raja 
Stia Mahkota Johore 
Setia Mahkota Kelantan (Al-Muhammadi III) 
Setia Jiwa Mahkota Kelantan (Al-Ismaili IID 
Setia Mahkota Trengganu 
Setia Mahkota Selangor 
Ahli Bintang Sarawak 


Orders of Chivalry, 4th Class 
Kesatria Mangku Negara 
Bentara Setia di-Raja 


Orders of Chivairy, 5th Class 
Ahli Mangku Negara 


Medal of the Order of Chivalry 
Pingat Pangkuan Negara 


Other Decorations and Honours 
Seri Mahkota Kelantan 
Seri Kelantan 

- Ahli Kelantan 
Certificates of Honour 


Gallantry Awards 
Panglima Gagah Berani 
Jasa Perkasa Persekutuan 
Pingat Besi 
Darjah Pahlawan Yang Amat Gagah Perkasa 
Pingat Keberanian Chemerlang 
Pingat Keberanian Handal 
Pingat Keberanian Handal 
Pingat Gagah Perwira 
Pingat Keberanian Terbilang 
Kedah Gallantry Star 
Kedah Gallantry Medal 
Pinga Gagah Perkasa 
Badlishah Decoration of Loyalty 


Distinguished Conduct Medals 
Pingat Sultan Abu Bakar 
Pingat Sultan Ibrahim 
Pingat Sultan Ibrahim 
Pingat Sultan Ibrahim 
Pingat Pekerti Terpileh 
Pingat Pekerti Terpileh 
Pingat Pekerti Terpileh 
Pingat Pekerti Terpileh | 
Pingat Kelatuan Terpuji 
Pingat Pekerti Terpileh 
Pingat Pekerti Terpileh | 
Kedah Distinguished Service Star 
Kedah Distinguished Service Medal 


Meritorious Service Medals 
Pingat Jasa Pekerjaan 
Pingat Jasa Kebaktian 
Pingat Jasa Kebaktian 
Pingat Jasa Kebaktian 
Pingat Jasa Kebaktian 
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Volunteer Decoration 
Pingat Kebaktian 


General Service Medal 
Pingat Khidmat Berbakti 


Long Service and Good Conduct Medals 
Pingat Perkhidmatan Setia 
Pingat Lama Pekerjaan 
Pingat Bakti 
Pingat Taat 
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CHAPTER 35 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF NIGERIA 


through it to the sea, is situated on the west coast of Africa on the shores 

of the Gulf of Guinea and lies between 4° and 14° N. latitude and 2° 
and 15° E. longitude. It is bounded on the west by Dahomey, on the north by 
Niger and on the east by the Republic of Cameroun. It includes part of Lake 
Chad on the north-east. The total area is 356,669 square miles. It is 650 miles 
from the coast to the furthest point on the northern border and its greatest 
width is 700 miles. It is not a mountainous country, the only high ground Is the 
plateau area near Jos and along the eastern border. There is one other navigable 
river of importance, apart from the Niger, the River Benue. There are two well- 
marked seasons, the rains lasting from April to October, and the dry season from 
November to March. Temperatures at the coast seldom rise above 90° F. but the 
humidity is high. Further north the climate is drier and the temperature range 
greater, the extremes being 110° F. and 50° F. 

Nigeria is the most populous state in Africa. At the time of the 1952-53 census 
the population stood at 30,417,000. The census held in late 1963 recorded a 
total population of 55,654,000. It is a federation consisting of four regions, 
Northern, Western, Eastern and Mid-Western, each having its own Regional 
Government with capitals in Kaduna, Ibadan, Enugu and Benin respectively. 
The main tribal groups are Fulani, Hausa, Yoruba and Ibo. The non-African 
population does not exceed 30,000. The principal languages in Nigeria are 
English, Hausa, Yoruba and Ibo. Primary education is not yet universal. In 1963 
there were 2,896,382 primary pupils and 211,879 secondary pupils. 

Over half the population are Muslims, these being concentrated in the north 
and west. In the east, west and mid-west there are many Christians. 

The capital of the Republic is at Lagos, on the Bight of Benin, with a popula- 
tion in 1952-53 of 272,000 but with the rapid development of the city it was 
estimated that the population had grown by late 1963 to over 675,000. Lagos 
is Federal Territory. 

The principal seaports of the Republic are at Lagos and Port Harcourt, and 
the chief shipping lines are the Nigerian Shipping Line and Palm Lines. The two 
international airports are at Lagos and Kano. Internal air services are operated 
between these two airports and those at Ibadan, Kaduna, Jos, Yola, Maiduguri, 
Gusau, Sokoto, Calabar, Port Harcourt, Enugu and Benin. The principal airline 
is Nigeria Airways. There are 1,998 route miles of railway with 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. 

The Nigerian Broadcasting Corporation, an independent body, covers the 
whole of Nigeria and there is a Federal Nigerian Television Service. The North- 
ern, Eastern and Western governments run separate companies, both broadcasting 
and television. These are: The Broadcasting Company of Northern Nigeria 
(B.C.N.N.), Eastern Nigeria Broadcasting Service (E.N.B.S.), Eastern Nigeria 
Television (E.N.T.V.), Western Nigeria Broadcasting Service (W.N.B.S.), and 
Western Nigeria Television (W.N.T.V.). 
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Agriculture provides at least 50 per cent of the Republic’s national income 
and in addition supplies 85 per cent of her exports. The principal export products 
are cocoa, palm kernels, palm oil, groundnuts, cotton, rubber, oil, tin, hides and 
skins, bananas and benniseed. Federal Government Revenue for 1964 amounted 
to £121,333,000 and expenditure for the same year was £120,563,000. 

Nigeria has a six-year Development Plan for the years 1962-68 at a cost of 
£6,768 million. The most important National Development Project is the Niger 
Dam which is being built at Kainji, an island in the River Niger 630 miles from 
the coast. It will consist of a main dam some 14,000 feet long and 215 feet in 
maximum height, a power station containing four 80,000 kilowatt generators 
and foundation for eight more units, an auxiliary dam, navigation locks, a trans- 
mission system and attendant works and installations. The cost of the first stage, 
scheduled for completion in 1967, is £72, 087, 000 which includes the cost of the 
installation of the four generators. 

The Gregorian calendar is in normal use but the Muslim calendar is sometimes 
used. Under this calendar, the year 1966 corresponds to the Muslim year 1385/6. 

A list of Nigerian titles is shown at the end of this chapter. 

Nigeria’s national day is the Ist October (Independence and Republic Day), 
which celebrates the inauguration of the Republic on Ist October 1963. 


HISTORY 


The Nigerian plateau in the area around Jos is now regarded as a focal point 
in early Nigerian history; here was a meeting point for influences from the upper 
Niger valley, where agriculture had been independently invented around 5000 
B.c., and from the civilization of Egypt. We know that the Plateau people 
practised agriculture by 3000 B.c., and it would seem that increased food supplies 
allowed the development of more complex societies which pushed their way 
southward. The Bantu, who subsequently conquered most of eastern and 
southern Africa with their iron weapons, are thought by some authorities to have 
originated on the Plateau. By 500 B.c. the remarkable Nok culture had emerged, 
controlling an area around the Plateau of some 400 square miles, a culture 
characterized by terra-cotta heads and figurines of a high technical and artistic 
standard, which reveal an agricultural people, who knew iron-working and had 
developed a specialized society. The culture lasted for some seven centuries, 
spread southwards, and influenced the art of Benin and Ife. 

Nigerian history is characterized by this pressure of northern peoples on the 
southern forest belt. The northerners exploited geographical advantages, for 
their climate allowed them to domesticate cattle and horses and grow cotton and 
cereals, so that textiles, leather-working and smithing were able to develop. In 
the southern tropical forest agriculture depended on root crops and palm 
products until the later entry of Indonesian and American crops. The north was 
also in contact with Egypt and North Africa, so that strong political state 
systems, often based on the concept of divine kingship, emerged early in the 
Christian era. Two main systems emerged in the north. In the area around 
Lake Chad the shadowy Zaghawa kingdom had by the eleventh century become 
the Kanem-Bornu empire, the Bornu section of which later became a separate 
state. The Hausa Bokwoi dominated the area further west as a loose confedera- 
tion of several states which probably originated at different times between 
100 A.D. and the tenth century. These states dominated the politics of the north 
until the nineteenth century. Both states were profoundly, though never com- 
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pletely, influenced by Islam, brought in by desert traders and later by Fulani 
immigrants. Both developed extensive foreign trade across the Sahara in leather 
goods, salt, cloth, slaves and gold. They were intermittently torn by internal 
civil wars, they fought each other, were invaded from outside (parts of Hausaland 
were forced to submit to the Songhai empire in the sixteenth century) and 
menaced by the Jukun state, centred upon Ibi on the River Benue, during the 
sixteenth century. 

As yet little is known of events in the south in mediaeval times. Of the Ibo, the 
dominant linguistic group in the Eastern Region, we knowlittle beyond shadowy 
legends indicating struggles with invaders from north and west. Though without 
centralized monarchical institutions, the Ibo survived and multiplied, developing 
agriculture to support a dense population which by the eighteenth century 
became a magnet for slave traders. Rather more is known of the Yoruba, the 
predominant group in the Western Region. Their cultural history originated in 
the founding before 1000 a.p. of Ife, still the spiritual centre of Yorubaland, 
despite the fact that its political control was eclipsed in the fourteenth century 
by Oyo, which was in turn displaced by Ibadan and Abeokuta in the nineteenth 
century. The origins of Benin are also connected with Ife, and the claim of both 
upon the attention of historians lies in their magnificent sculpture, now regarded 
by some authorities as a major contribution to mankind’s artistic spirit; its 
humanism and naturalism reflects a highly developed and sophisticated society. 
The bronze sculptures demonstrate great technical aptitude by the mastery of 
the complicated lost ‘wax’ process of casting. 

Contact with Europe began in the fifteenth century with the Portuguese, and 
at first this contact seemed likely to have profound results, for it brought mis- 
sionaries to Benin, who introduced the art of writing, and made converts among 
the royal family. Benin’s territory expanded when the lucrative spice trade 
allowed her to purchase firearms, and, after the discovery of America, new plants 
revolutionized the diet of all the forest peoples. But by the seventeenth century 
the Portuguese began to lose interest, developing the richer trade of the Indian 
Ocean. Moreover, with the development of plantations in America and the 
West Indies, the demand for slaves from West Africa rapidly began to over- 
shadow all other activities. The effects of the slave trade were overwhelmingly 
negative, for it could easily be developed from existing forms of slavery, using 
African middlemen. It needed no technical innovations, and as the slaves were 
bought from coastal states without the buyers penetrating inland there was 
very little external influence of new ideas. The firearms which were exchanged 
for the slaves strengthened and made aggressive the southern states; Benin 
expanded from Lagos to Bonny, and her influence on the Niger was felt as far 
north as Onitsha, and Oyo fought her Yoruba brothers to carve a way to the sea. 

In this trade Britain had by the eighteenth century secured the major share, yet 
this had resulted in no colonial activity in Nigeria. Paradoxically it was the 
movement in Britain against the slave trade which began to involve the British in 
Nigerian affairs. In 1807 the slave trade was made illegal for British subjects, the 
Royal Navy began to patrol the coast, and the Sierra Leone colony became the 
resettlement area for slaves liberated at sea, the majority of whom were Nigerians. 
The anti-slavery groups, however, were sceptical of blockade, and pressed 
instead for the development of missionary work and ‘legitimate commerce’ to 
check the trade at its source in the interior. At the same time the rise of the 
British chemical and soap industries created a demand for palm oil and other 
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vegetable oils capable of providing a substitute traffic. Missionaries settled in 
Abeokuta in the 1840s to begin a ‘sunrise within the tropics’ through ‘the Bible 
and the Plough’. Africans liberated at sea from the slave ships played a major 
role in this process. Samuel Adjai Crowther, a liberated Yoruba, accompanied 
the British Niger Expedition of 1841, later returning to found a chain of Anglican 
missions on the Niger, staffed entirely by liberated Africans. In 1846 he became 
the first African Bishop of the Anglican communion. Such African Christians 
may be described as the first modern Nigerian nationalists; they had a vision of 
a united Christian country, transcending tribal divisions, in the valley of the 
Niger. Crowther, though a Yoruba, worked for most of his life among the Efik, 
Ibo, Ijaw, Ibibio and Nupe people. 

Whilst missionary penetration of the Niger proceeded so did the commercial. 
After 1854, when W. B. Baikie demonstrated that quinine could reduce 
European mortality from malaria, shallow-draught trading steamboats annually 
ascended the river. 

Meanwhile events had occurred in the north profoundly affecting the history 
of modern Nigeria. In May 1804 Shehu Usuman dan Fodio, a Fulani religious 
teacher, declared a jihad or holy war upon the Hausa state of Gobir. Giving flags 
to his generals he succeeded during the next thirteen years of his life in over- 
throwing most of the Hausa rulers, replacing them with Fulani Emirs. The 
impulse of the movement was Muslim reforming zeal, and it led to the creation 
of an empire with many features of Islamic administrative character, the lasting 
value of which was proved in the subsequent history of the area. When Usuman 
died his son Bello was left as Sultan of Sokoto, with his brother Abdullahi as 
Emir of Gwandu, twin suzerains of the state. The effects of this revolution might 
well be compared to those of the Norman Conquest of England. A state-system 
was created which transcended tribal loyalties, possessing a common religious 
and judicial basis, an aristocratic lingua franca and a system of education 
through Koranic schools. Though some Hausa states, notably Gobir, resisted 
successfully, the Fulani movement spread beyond Hausaland; a new Emirate in 
Adamawa was established, Nupe conquered, the Yoruba state of Ilorin made 
Muslim, and the Yoruba capital of Oyo destroyed. The Yoruba might well have 
been crushed between the Fulani in the north and Dahomey to the west had not 
Ibadan and Abeokuta beaten them off with the help of liberated slaves and 
European weapons. 

With missionaries and traders moving into the south and up the Niger, it was 
inevitable that the British Government should become involved. British Consuls 
were appointed, and in 1861, after ten years of fitful interference in its affairs, 
Lagos was annexed partly at the behest of the Christian party in Abeokuta, who 
desired a docile and friendly port. Thereafter it was impossible to keep out of 
local politics, despite the Parliamentary Select Committee of 1865, which 
decreed no more expansion but eventual withdrawal. Further involvement arose 
on the Niger from the opposition of African middlemen to British trade in the 
oil-producing regions, and naval expeditions on the river became annual from 
the 1860s. 7 

Before 1880, however, the British were reluctant to extend political control; 
the climate was still deadly to European officials, and trade and missions seemed 
to flourish without the expense of a colonial régime. After 1880 the situation 
changed rapidly with the arrival of missionaries, traders, and treaty-making 
explorers in the service of both France and Germany. The British responded with 
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three methods of extending control; Lagos, ruled by the Colonial Office, ex- 
panded by treaties with Yoruba states; areas under consular rule were trans- 
formed by treaties into the Oil Rivers Protectorate in 1884; and on the Niger, 
where Sir George Goldie had amalgamated the British traders and bought out 
the French firms, his company was given a Royal Charter granting administra- 
tive powers in 1886. Renamed the Royal Niger Company it was placed under the 
somewhat sketchy control of the Foreign Office. From these bases British 
control was extended gradually in the next twenty years. The rule of the African 
middlemen in the Oil Rivers was broken by the deposition of rulers like King Jaja 
of Opopo, who opposed the penetration of British traders and missions into his 
markets. Force was used against Benin in 1897, and by the Niger Company 
against Ilorin and Nupe in the same year. The Ijebu were conquered by force in 
the 1890s, but elsewhere in Yorubaland treaties were the more usual method of 
control. A renewed period of rivalry with France resulted in the creation of much 
more direct control during the Colonial Secretaryship of Joseph Chamberlain 
(1895-1902). The frontiers were settled by agreements with France, the West 
African Frontier Force was established under Colonel (later Lord) Lugard, the 
Royal Niger Company was deprived of its administrative powers in 1900, and 
northern and eastern Nigeria placed under Colonial Office supervision. Lugard 
was made Governor of Northern Nigeria, and gradually occupied the Emirates 
militarily. Similar military moves led to the gradual conquest of the Ibo people. 

Despite this forceful assertion of control, the British rejected, where they could, 
the idea of ruling directly, and thereby destroying indigenous political institu- 
tions. ‘Indirect rule’ had been practised by both the Royal Niger Company and 
the Lagos authorities, and it was cheaper, more economical in men and less 
likely to provoke opposition than direct administration. The classic system was 
developed by Lord Lugard in the north, where the area continued to be ruled 
by the Fulani Emirs, with their systems of justice and taxation reformed of their 
more unsatisfactory characteristics and developed to suit the colonial régime. 
In Yorubaland a similar policy was attempted, especially after 1914 when 
Nigeria was united administratively into one dependency. In the west, however, 
the system was more difficult to administer for the chiefs were not feudal rulers 
and did not fit easily into the hierarchical system. Among the Ibo iffdirect rule 
was almost impossible, and the British resorted to the expedient of creating 
warrant chiefs, a policy which contributed to widespread rioting in the 1920s. 
Among many educated Africans indirect rule became unpopular for its emphasis 
on preserving traditional culture, excluding them from administration and the 
native courts. Probably the policy was maintained after it had served its purpose; 
yet it did protect Africans; its corollary was the British refusal to allow white 
settlement or plantations such as those demanded by Lord Leverhulme in the 
1920s. This protective element allowed economic development, especially in 
agriculture, to take place through Nigerian enterprise. Transported by a new 
network of railways, or carried in Nigerian owned lorries on a vastly extended 
road system, a large export trade in cocoa, groundnuts, leather, cotton and 
vegetable oils developed. 

After the 1914-1918 War, part of the adjacent German colony of Kamerun 
was placed under British mandate by the League of Nations, and renamed the 
British Cameroons. It was administered as an integral part of Nigeria. On the 
formation of the United Nations, the Cameroons became a Trust territory. At a 
plebiscite held in the Northern Cameroons in November 1959 the territory 
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voted to defer a decision on its own future and did not therefore achieve inde- 
pendence in 1960 as part of Northern Nigeria. The Cameroons ceased to be a 
part of Nigeria when Nigeria became independent but a plebiscite was held in 
February 1961 to decide whether the Cameroons should join Nigeria or the 
Cameroun Republic. At this second plebiscite the Northern Cameroons voted to 
become part of Nigeria and formally became part of the Federation on the 
Ist June 1961 and is now the Sardauna Province of Northern Nigeria. The 
Southern Cameroons at the same plebiscite opted to join the Republic and 
became part of the Republic of Cameroun on the Ist October 1961. 

As a result of a referendum held on 13th July 1963 a new Region known as 
Mid-Western Nigeria came into existence in August 1963 (see page 437). 

Nigeria adopted a republican constitution within the Commonwealth with 
effect from Ist October 1963. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


When in 1914 Northern and Southern Nigeria were amalgamated, a Nigerian 
Council, consisting of six African and thirty European members, but without 
executive or legislative authority, was set up alongside the Lagos Executive 
Council. The Governor was not bound to give effect to any Resolution of the 
Council unless he thought fit to do so. 

In 1922 a new constitution was introduced, providing for a Legislative Council 
of 46 members, of whom ten were Africans, four of these being elected. The 
Council was empowered to legislate for the Colony and for the Southern Pro- 
vinces of Nigeria, while the Governor continued to legislate by proclamation for 
the Northern Provinces. 

No further changes in the Constitution were made until 1947, when the 
‘Richards Constitution’ was introduced (so-called after the Governor, Sir 
Arthur Richards, later Lord Milverton). The objects of this Constitution were 
to promote the future unity of the country, to express its diversity and to increase 
discussion and management by Nigerians of their own affairs. A Legislative 
Council was set up for the whole of Nigeria, with 45 Members, of whom 28 were 
Africans (4 elected and 24 nominated) while the Executive Council was still 
composed mainly of official members. But the biggest change brought about by 
the 1946 Constitution was the setting up of Regional Houses of Assembly in 
Eastern, Western and Northern Nigeria, with a House of Chiefs for the Northern 
Region. These Assemblies were created for the purpose of linking the Central 
Legislative Council and the Native Authorities, and were required to consider 
and advise by resolution on any matters referred to them by the Governor. 
Executive functions were not provided for, but estimates of annual and supple- 
mentary expenditure and bills whose terms were applicable to a Region were 
placed before the Houses of Assembly. Their recommendations were considered 
by the Governor-in-Council and were placed before the Central Legislative 
Council. The importance and uniqueness of the ‘Richards Constitution’ was its 
introduction of the policy of regionalization which has since been developed in 
successive constitutions. Provision was included in the constitution for its 
operation to be reviewed after three-year and six-year periods and to be revised 
after nine years, but in fact the constitution worked so well that before the end 
of the first three-year period discussions on a new constitution began, and this 
constitution was introduced in January 1951. 

The 1951 Constitution provided for a Council of Ministers of 18 members 
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(12 African and 6 officials), a House of Representatives of 142 members (136 
Africans and 6 officials) and for a House of Assembly in each of the three Regions 
and a House of Chiefs in Northern and Western Nigeria. Apart from the official 
members, members of the Houses of Assembly were elected through electoral 
colleges, and members of the House of Representatives were elected by each 
Regional House of Assembly on the basis of 34 members each from Eastern and 
Western Nigeria and 68 from Northern Nigeria. Increased powers were given to 
the Regional Houses to make laws covering a restricted range of subjects, mainly 
concerned with local social services, local courts and local taxation, subject to 
reference to the Governor-in-Council. Nominations to the Central Council 
of Ministers were subject to approval by a joint council of the Regional 
Houses in the North and West and to a session of the House of Assembly 
in the East. There was equal representation for each Region in the Council of 
Ministers. 

Throughout its life of 27 months the 1951 Constitution was subject to stresses 
and strains and in March 1953 a crisis developed which made it clear that 
further constitutional revision had become necessary. 

In August 1953 delegates of all political parties met in London to consider the 
problems involved in creating a new constitution. They met again in Lagos, in 
January 1954, and on Ist October 1954 a new constitution was brought into 
operation which recognized to a limited extent the autonomy of Regional 
Governments for their internal administration and affairs. The 1954 Constitu- 
tion retained the framework of its predecessor but carried regionalization a stage 
further by declaring Nigeria a Federation. It also gave responsibilities to Nigerian 
Ministers for the formulation and execution of policy. 

At the centre, the House of Representatives was enlarged to 184 directly 
elected members, and the Council of Ministers was composed of 10 African 
Ministers and 3 ex officio Ministers. In the Eastern and Western Regions all 
ex officio representation ceased both in the Regional Executive and in the Re- 
gional House of Assembly. In the Regions, the members of the Executive Councils 
were appointed from the party having a majority in the Regional House of 
Assembly. At the centre, appointment to the Council of Ministers was on the 
basis of three members from Eastern, Northern and Western Nigeria, and one 
member from the Southern Cameroons. Nominations were made by the party 
having a majority of seats in a Region at the Federal elections. These were separ- 
ate from, and independent of, elections to the Regional House of Assembly, and 
no one could serve as a member both of a Regional and the Federal Legislature. 

The review of the 1954 Constitution, scheduled for 1956, was deferred until 
May and June 1957. The delegates, who again met in London, pressed for a 
firm date for the grant of full independence for the Federation, but in view of the 
many unresolved questions the British Government were unable to give a firm 
undertaking to this effect. An undertaking was, however, given that sympathetic 
consideration would be given to the matter after a new Federal House had 
been elected in 1959. In the meantime it was agreed that Commissions should 
be set up to inquire into the fears of minorities, the fiscal arrangements for 
the Federation, and the delimitation of constituencies for the proposed new 
Federal House of Representatives of 320 members. It was also agreed that the 
office of Federal Prime Minister should be created; and in August 1957 the first 
Federal Prime Minister was appointed. Ex officio members disappeared from 
the Federal Council of Ministers, except for the President (the Governor- 
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General). The Prime Minister formed a coalition Government of the principal 
parties in the House, and the Council was composed of the Governor-General, 
as President, the Prime Minister and 10 other Ministers. Agreement was reached 
also on the establishment of an Upper House—the Senate. 

Internal self-government was granted to the Eastern and Western Regions on 
8th August 1957, as a result of decisions taken at the 1957 Conference, and to 
Northern Nigeria on 15th March 1959, as a result of the Conference of 1958. 

In September and October 1958 the Constitutional Conference was resumed 
in London and the British Government agreed to grant independence to the 
Federation of Nigeria as from Ist October 1960, if the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives, to be elected at the end of 1959, so requested. The Conference accepted 
the reports of the Commissions set up as a result of the 1957 Conference on the 
question of minorities and the question of the allocation of revenue, decided to 
incorporate provisions for fundamental human rights in the Constitution, and 
agreed a number of other matters, including, in particular, arrangements relating 
to the Police. Those constitutional amendments which were not actually depen- 
dent upon independence came into operation during 1958, 1959 and 1960. 

New elections to the Federal House of Representatives were held in December 
1959. At its first meeting in January 1960 the new House passed a resolution 
requesting Her Majesty’s Government to introduce the necessary legislation to 
enable Nigeria to become an independent sovereign state with effect from Ist 
October 1960, and seeking the support of Britain for Nigeria’s request that 
she should be accepted as a Member of the Commonwealth on Independence. 
The Senate endorsed the resolution a few days later. 

Further amendments to the Constitution were made in January 1960. 

At the end of the 1958 Conference the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
assumed that there would be further discussions in London in order to go over 
any detailed points outstanding in the Constitution. Such discussions were held in 
May 1960, and were attended by the Prime Minister and sbme Federal Ministers 
as well as the Regional Premiers with some Regicnal Ministers and the President 
of the Senate. A full agreement was reached on outstanding points on the 
Federal Constitution. 

At a brief further Conference in Lagos in July 1960 details of the Regional 
Constitutions were agreed. 

The Independence Act was passed by both Houses of the British Parliament 
in July 1960 and received the Royal Assent on 29th July. Accordingly the 
Federation of Nigeria achieved independence and became a Member of the 
Commonwealth on Ist October 1960. In 1963 it was decided that Nigeria should 
become a republic within the Commonwealth. The Federal Republic of Nigeria 
was duly inaugurated on Ist October 1963 with Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe as the first 
President. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of the Federation Act, passed by the Nigerian Parliament 
on 19th September 1963, provides for a Federal Government at Lagos and for 
Regional Governments in the four Regions. Certain subjects are reserved 
exclusively for the Federal Government and certain are included in a Concurrent 
List which may be dealt with by either the Federal or Regional Legislatures, 
residual powers resting with the Regions. 

The President is elected for five years at a joint session of Parliament. He 
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exercises his functions in accordance with the advice of Ministers, but has 
certain mandatory and discretionary powers in connection with the dissolution 
of Parliament and the appointment of the Prime Minister. 

The Federal Parliament consists of the President, an Upper House (the Senate) 
and a Lower House (the House of Representatives). The Senate consists of twelve 
members from each Region, four members from Lagos, four Special Members and 
those members of the Council of Ministers who are members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (the latter have no vote in the Senate). The House of Representatives 
has 312 seats, the members being elected by adult suffrage in all parts of the Feder- 
ation except in Northern Nigeria, where there is adult male suffrage. 

The Executive power rests with the Council of Ministers, presided over by the 
Prime Minister who is appointed by the President as being the person likely to 
command the support of the majority of the members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The other Ministers are appointed by the President on the advice of 
the Prime Minister. 

Each Region has its own Constitution, following the same pattern as the 
Federal Constitution. Provision is made for each Region to have a Premier 
presiding over an Executive Council drawn from Members of the House of 
Assembly and the House of Chiefs. Each Regional legislature is bicameral, 
having a House of Assembly and a House of Chiefs. 

It was agreed on Ist September 1965 by the Federal Prime Minister and the 
Regional Premiers that a Committee should be set up, under the Chairmanship 
of the Federal Minister of Justice, to make arrangements for a review of the 
Nigerian Constitution. It is proposed that a Constitutional Conference should 
be called after the Committee has formulated proposals. 

HIstTorRicaL List 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


Sir James Robertson, GCMG, GCVvo, Ist October 1960 to 15th November 1960 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 16th November 1960 to 30th September 1963 


PRESIDENT 
Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, from Ist October 1963 


MINISTRIES 
Alhaji Sii Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, KBE, MP, from Ist October 1960 


GOVERNMENT 
The last Federal election was held in December 1964. Because of boycotts, 
elections in some constituencies in Lagos and Eastern Nigeria were postponed 
until March 1965. The final outcome of the elections was a majority for the 
Nigerian National Alliance, composed of the Northern Peoples’ Congress and 
the Nigerian Netional Democratic Party. The composition of the House of 
Representatives was: Nigerian National Alliance 199 (N.P.C. 163, N.N.D.P. 36); 
United Progressive Grand Alliance 110 (N.C.N.C. 84, A.G. 22, U.M.B.C. 4); 
Independent 2; Vacant 1: total 312. One of the Independents subsequently 
joined the N.N.D.P. giving the N.N.A. a total of 200. The ‘broadly based’ 
Government formed in April 1965 consisted of members of the N.P.C., the 
N.N.D.P. and the N.C.N.C. . 


PRESIDENT 
His Excellency Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 
Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs: 
Alhaji the Rt. Hon. Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, KBE, MP (N.P.C.) 
Minister of Aviation: Dr. the Hon. J. A. Wachuku, mp (N.C.N.C.) 
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Minister of Communications: Hon. R. A. Njoku, MP (N.C.N.C.) 

Minister of Defence: Alhaji the Hon. Muhammadu Inua Wada, Mp aN. P.C.) 
Minister of Economic Development: Alhaji the Hon. Waziri Ibrahim, MP (N.P.C.) 
Minister of Education: Hon. R. O. A. Akinjide, MP (N.N.D.P.) 

Minister of Establishments: Hon. J. C. Obande, mp (N.P.C.) 

Minister of Finance: Chief the Hon. Festus Okotie-Eboh, CMG, MP (N.C.N.C.) 
Minister of Health: Senator the Hon. Dr. M. A. Majekodumni, Mp 
Minister of Housing and. Surveys: The Hon. Chief Adeniran Obasanya Olugboyega 

Ogunsanya, MP (N.C.N 
Minister of Information: Senator the Hon. Chief Ayo Rosiji 
Minister of Industries: The Hon. Chief Augustus M. A. Akinloye, mp (N.N.D.P.) 
Minister of Internal Affairs: The Hon. Shettima Ali Monguno, MP (N.P.C.) 
Attorney-General and Minister of Justice: Dr. the Hon. T. O. Elias, Mp, on ne (N.P.C.) 
Minister of Labour: The Hon. Prince Adeleke Adedoyin, Mp (N.N P.) 
Minister of Lagos Affairs: Alhaji the Hon. Musa Yar’Adua, MP (N. Pp. Cc. ) 
Minister of Mines and Power: The Hon. Prince Alade Lamuye, mp (N.N.D.P.) 
Minister of Trade: Dr. the Hon. Kingsley Ozumba Mbadiewe, MP (N.C.N.C.) 
Minister of Transport: Alhaji the Hon. Zanna Bukar Dipcharima, mp (N.P.C.) 
Minister of Works: Alhaji the Hon. Shehu Shagari, Turakin of Sokoto, mp (N.P.C.) 


MINISTERS OF STATE (with Cabinet Rank) 
Cabinet Office: Alhaji the Hon. Hashimu Adaji (N.P.C.); 
Alhaji the Hon. Usuman Maitambari (N.P.C.) 

Ministry of External Affairs: Senator Alhaji the Hon. Nuhu Bamali, MP; 
The Hon. Alhaji Abdul Ganiyu Razag (N.P.C.); Senator the Hon. Daniel Ibekewe 
Ministry of Defence: Hon. Matthew T. Mbu, mp (N.C.N.C.) (Navy); 
Alhaji the Hon. I. T. Galadima, mp (N.P.C.) (Army) 

Ministry of Information: The Hon. Chief Abiodun Akerele (N.N.D.P.) 
Ministry of Industries: The Hon. Chief Hezakia es Davies (N.N.D.P.) 
Ministry of Finance: The Hon. Onyiba Aja Nwachiuku (N.C.N.C.) 
Ministry of Lagos Affairs: The Hon. Tashaku Edwin Orodi (N.P.C.) 


THE SENATE 


President: Hon. Dr. A. A. N. Orizu 
Clerk to the Senate: Mukhtar A. Tahir 


THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: Hon. Ibrahim Jalo Waziri (N.P.C.) 
Clerk to the House of Representatives: J. O. Adeigbo 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Sir Adetokumbo Ademola, KBE, CFR 


Federal Justices: 


Sir Lionel] Brett M. O. Ajegbo 
Sir Vahe Bairamian G. B. A. Coker 
C. D. Onyeama C. Idigbe 


High Court of Lagos 
Chief Justice: J. J. C. Taylor 


Judges: 
G. S. Sowemimo D. A. R. Alexander 
S. O. Lambo B. A. Adedipe 
E. A. Caxton-Martins C. Ikpenzu 
J. A. Adefarasin O. O. Omobum 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


CABINET OFFICE Secretary, Federal Census Board: A. A. 


Secretary to the Prime Minister: S. O. Wey Ladimeji 
Economic Adviser: Dr. P. N. C. Okigbo MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Deputy Secretary to the Cabinet: R. C. Permanent Secretary: F. C. Nwokedi 


Onyejepu MINISTRY OF AVIATION 


Secretary, National UniversitiesCommission: Permanent Secretary: H. O. Omenai 
O. Arikpo Deputy Permanent Secretary: H. R. P. 


Chairman, Niger Dams Project: J. H. Ings Harper (acting) 
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MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: A. A. Atta 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: E. E. Nsefik 
(acting) 
Deputy Director: A. Nkele 
Director of Meteorological Services: N. A. 
Akingbehin, MBE 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: Sule Kolo 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: 

Kurfi (acting) 


Ahmadu 


Nigerian Army 
General Officer Commanding, Nigerian Army: 
Major-General J. T. U. Aguityi-Ironsi 


Nigerian Navy 
Commodore Commanding, Nigerian Navy: 
Commodore J. E. A. Wey 


MINISTRY FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: A. A. Ayida (acting) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: I. J. Ebong 

(acting) 

Adviser, Economic Planning Unit: Dr. L. M. 

Hansen 
Director, Federal Fisheries Service: C. O. 

Bayagbona 
Chief Statistician: Dr. B. Ranamurti 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: S. O. Awokoya 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: N. R. Ugo 


MINISTRY OF ESTABLISHMENTS 
Permanent Secretary: M. O. Ani 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: G. A. E. Longe 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: E. O. Ogbu 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: T. 
Oforiokuma (acting) 
Accountant-General: (Vacant) 
aranere Board of Customs and Excise: 
i 
Chairman: Board of Inland Revenue: E. A. 
Osindero 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: (Vacant) 
Chief Medical Adviser: Dr. S. O. Awoliyi 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: P. C. Chigbo 
(acting) 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES 
Permanent Secretary: P. C. Asiodu foceng) 
epee Secretary (Administration): 


Industrial Adviser: (Vacant) 

Deputy Secretary (Commerce): E. E. Nsefik 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: I. M. Damcida 
Director of Research: Dr. P. N. Waughray 


* MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND SURVEYS 
Permanent Secretary: A. Howeidy (acting) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: T. A. 

Otubanjo (acting) 
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MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Permanent Secretary: A. E. Howson-Wright 
(acting) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: A. K. Oba 
(acting) 
Director, Information Division: Cc. O. D. 
Ekwensi 


MINISTRY OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: B. N. Okagbue 
(acting) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: Othman 
Ja’afar 


Director of Prisons: F. S. Giwa-Osagie 

Chief Federal Immigration Officer: E. H. 
Harrison 

Registrar of Trade Unions: J. A. Ogun 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Solicitor-General of the Federation and 
Permanent Secretary: B. Kazeem 
(acting) 
Deputy Solicitor General: A. A. Adediran 
Director of Public Prosecutions: S. D. 
Adebiyi 
Federal “Admininteator General: M. N. Q. 
Sagoe 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: M. A. Tokunboh 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: U. B. Ugot 
ee Relations Commissioner: J. A. 
a 
Employment Commissioner: D. B. Adekoya 
Chief Inspector of Factories: F. Bowles 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies: O. 
Ekumankama 
Director, National Provident Fund: B. A. 
Eman-Pepple 


MINISTRY OF LAGOS AFFAIRS 
Bemanent Secretary: Alhaji Abdurrahman 
ora 
Deputy Permanent Secretaries: I. A. 
Wemambu (acting); J. C. Hughes 


MINISTRY OF MINES AND POWER 
Permanent Secretary: Alhaji Musa Daggash 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: S. B. Akande 

(acting) 
Chief Inspecting Engineer: W. A. L. Thomas 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND RESEARCH 
Permanent Secretary: G. E. Okiy 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: S. I. Akenzua 


MINISTRY OF TRADE 
Permanent Secretary: T. C. M. Eneli 
marist Permanent Secretary: I. Akade (act- 
ing 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
Permanent Secretary: H. A. Ejueyitchie 
Deputy Permanent Secretaries: B. A. 

Osunsade (acting); S. S. Waniko 
Government Coastal Agent: J. D. N. Ofili 
Government Inspector of Shipping: C. C. 

Gardner 
Director, Inland Waterways: J. H. Van 

Westendorp 
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MINISTRY OF WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: A. Tatari Ali (acting) 
Deputy Permanent Secretary: A. I. Obeya 


(acting) 
Director of Public Works: S. O. Williams 


Director of Federal Surveys: R. O. Coker 


FEDERAL AUDIT DEPARTMENT 
Director of Federal Audit: I. V. G. Mackay 
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FEDERAL PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Alhaji Sule Katagum, CMG 
Commissioners: Sir Samuel Manuwa, CMG, 
OBE, LL D; Mallam Yusufu Jega; Dr. L. O. 


Vivechia 
Secretary: Miss B. Etty-Leal 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


NIGERIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Alhaji Abdul Maliki, CBE 

High Commissioner in India: A. Haastrup 

High Commissioner in Pakistan: Alhaji 
Abdulkadir A. Koguna 

High Commissioner in Ghana: Alhaji M. K. 
Bayero 
igh Commissioner in Sierra Leone: 
B. C. I. Obanye (acting) 

High Commissioner in Tanzania: N. A. 
Martins 

High Commissioner in Uganda: N. A. 
Martins (resident in Dar es Salaam) 

High Commissioner in Kenya: N. A. Martins 
(resident in Dar es Salaam) 

High Commissioner in The Gambia: Alhaji 
S. Kontagora (resident in Dakar) 


NIGERIAN REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Belgium: Alhaji Abdul Maliki, cBE (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in London) 

Cameroun Republic: Alhaji Bello Malabu 
(Ambassador) 

Chad: A. Y. Bida (Chargé d’Affaires) 


Congo (Leopoldville): A. I. Osakwe (Am- 
bassador) 

Dahomey: O. Alo (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Ethiopia: D. C. Igwe (Ambassador) 

Germany (Federal Republic): Chief Michael 
Emeribe Ejimofor (Ambassador) 

Guinea: Alhaji M. K. Bayero (Ambassador) 

Italy: L. O. V. Anionwu (Ambassador) 

Ivory Coast: Alhaji Isa Koto (Ambassador) 

Liberia: Soji Williams (Ambassador) 

Niger: Mallam Isa Modibbo (Chargé 
d’Affaires) 

Republic of Ireland: Alhaji Abdul Maliki, 
CBE (Ambassador) (resident in London) 
Saudi Arabia: Alhaji Ahmadu Waziri 
(Ambassador) (resident in Khartoum) 
Senegal: Alhaji S. Kontagora (Ambassador) 
Sudan: Alhaji Ahmadu Waziri (Ambassa- 


dor) 

Togoland: E. G. D. Nwogu (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

United Arab Republic: Alhaji Muhammad 
Ngileruma, oBE (Ambassador) 

United Nations: Chief S. O. Adebo, CMG 
(Permanent Representative) 

United States: G. A. Onyegbula (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

U.S.S.R.: Dr. C. O. Ifeagwu (Ambassador) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN NIGERIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
NIGERIA OF OTHER COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: The Hon. Sir 
Francis Cumming-Bruce, KCMG 

High Commissioner for Canada: J. H. 
Cleveland 

High Commissioner for Australia: Dr. J. W. 
E. Cumes 

High Commissioner for India: P. L. 
Bhandari 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: H. M. 
Ahson 

High Commissioner for Ghana: J. Owusu- 
Ansah 


s 

High Commissioner for Sierra Leone: K. 
Iscandri 

High Commissioner for Zambia: Isaac Chulu 
Mumpansha 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 
NIGERIA OF COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Argentina: L. McGovern (Ambassador) 
Austria: Dr. W. Jungwirth (Ambassador) 
Belgium: A. Chava (Ambassador) 
Brazil: J. O. De Meira Penna (Ambassador) 


Bulgaria: N. Yotov (Chargé d’Affaires a.1.) 

Cameroun Republic: Al Hadji Mahmoudou 
Haman Dicko (Ambassador) 

Central Africa Republic: Clement Serot 
(Ambassador) 

Chad: M. Kriga (Ambassador) 

Congo (Leopoldville): Gervais Bahizi 
(Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Czechoslovakia: Dr. Otakar Liska (Chargé 
d’Affaires) 

Dahomey: El-Hadj Adamon Fassassi (Am- 
bassador) 

Denmark: K. B. Raavad (Ambassador) 

Ethiopia: Dawit Abdou (Ambassador) 

Finland: Jaakko Erkki Lyytinen(Ambassador) 

Germany (Federal Republic): Dr. E. Gunter 
Gnodtke (Ambassador) 

Greece: Ph. D. Spathares (Consul General) 

Guinea: Boubakar Barry (Ambassador) _ 

Holy See: Monsignor Luigi Bellotti 
(Apostolic Delegate for Central and West 
Africa) 

Hungary: Zoltan Kovacs (Ambassador) 

Indonesia: Alhaji Mohammed Sharif (Ambas- 


sador) 
Iraq: Najdat Al-Shawaf (Chargé d’Affaires 


a.i. 
Israel: Avieze Chelouche (Ambassador) 
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Italy: Dr. C. E. Giglioli (Ambassador) 
Ivory Coast: C. M. Koreki (Ambassador) 
Japan: Kazuo Futamata (Ambassador) 
Jordan: Kamel Alsharif (Ambassador) 
Lebanon: Antoine Francis (Ambassador) 
Liberia: C. T. O. King (Ambassador) 
Libya: Ali Husnein (Ambassador) 
Mali: S. M. Sangare (Ambassador) 
Morocco: Mekki Benjaber (Chargé 
d’Affaires) 
Netherlands: M. J. Rosenberg Polak (Am- 
bassador) 
Niger: Boulama Issa (Ambassador) 
Norway: C. Berg-Nielsen (Ambassador) 
Philippines: Dr. Mauro Baradi (Ambassador) 
Poland: Bronislaw Museilak (Ambassador) 
Republic of Ireland: Kevin Louis Rush 
(Ambassador) 
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Saudi Arabia: Sheikh Ali Al-Sugair (Am- 
bassador 

Senegal: C. Selle Gueye (Ambassador) 

Spain: Don Jose Luis Aparicio y Aparacio 
(Ambassador) 

Sudan: El Nur Ali Suleiman (Ambassador) 

Sweden: M. Giron (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: G. E. Bucher (Ambassador) 

Thailand: Luang Bhadravadi 

Togo: T. Salami (Chargé d’Affaires, a.i.) 

Turkey: Efdal Deringil (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: O. O. Nouri (Am- 
bassador) 

United States: The Hon. Elbert G. Mathews 
(Ambassador) 

U.S.S.R.: A. I. Romanov (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: Anto Topali (Chargé d’ Affaires) 


THE REGIONS 
NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Northern Nigeria accounts for over three-quarters (281,782 square miles) of 
the total area of the Republic of Nigeria and more than half its population. 
At the 1963 census the population was 29 millions, of whom three-fifths were 
Muslims. 

The official languages are Hausa and English, the former being the major 
indigenous language. Amongst the more widespread vernaculars are Fulani, 
Kanuri, Nupe, Tiv and Yoruba. Languages of the lesser tribal groups are Birom, 
Gwari, Idoma and Marghi. 

Agriculture forms the basis of the economy; the North grows almost all its 
own food and provides large quantities, particularly meat, for the rest of Nigeria. 
Principal exports are groundnuts, cotton, hides and skins, tin and columbite. 
Textile manufacturing is of growing significance, and there are three mills in 
operation. 

Kano is the home of numerous, mainly small, industries and is the main 
commercial centre of the North, while Zaria, Jos, Maiduguri, Sokoto and Ilorin 
are, with the economic expansion of the area, of rising importance. Kaduna, the 
administrative capital, is also becoming increasingly important as an industrial 
centre. Other major cities include Katsina, Minna, Bida, Abuja and Makurdi. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Northern House of Assembly and the House of Chiefs were set up in 1947 
to provide a link between the Native Authorities in the North and the central 
Legislative Council in Lagos. In October 1954 the territory became part of the 
Federation of Nigeria. The North attained self-government on 15th March 1959 
and final independence within the Federation of Nigeria on Ist October 1960. 
On Ist June 1961, as a result of a plebiscite, the Northern Cameroons became the 
thirteenth province (Sardauna Province) of Northern Nigeria. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Republican Constitution is contained in the Schedule to the Constitution 
of Northern Nigeria Law, 1963, which came into force on Ist October 1963. 
There is a bicameral system of Government. The House of Assembly has 
177 elected members and 6 special members appointed by the Governor on 
the advice of the Premier. In addition the Attorney-General and the Speaker 
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are ex officio members of the House of Assembly, if they are not otherwise 
members by election or by appointment as special members. The House of 
Chiefs has 104 members. A minister of the Government may attend and take 
part in the proceedings of the Legislative House of which he is not a member, 
but may not vote there. The Executive Council consists of the Premier and 
25 Ministers and is the principal instrument of government. As a result of an 
amendment to the Constitution of Northern Nigeria in 1965 the number of 
elected members of the House of Assembly after the next General Election in the 
North, which is due to be held not later than May 1966, will be 230 instead of the 
present 177 members. 

There are 70 major local government units known as Native Authorities. 
Their major functions are to maintain law and order in their areas, to provide 
social and economic services and, where required, to act as agents for the 
Regional Government. They are grouped into 13 provinces each of which is in 
charge of a Provincial Commissioner holding the rank of Minister. His primary 
function is to ensure that the policies of the Native Authorities are in accord and 
co-ordinated with those of the Government. 


GOVERNMENT 


The present House of Assembly was elected on 4th May 1961 and has a 
term of five years. The party strengths are: Northern Peoples’ Congress 169, 
United Middle Belt Congress/Action Group 7, N.C.N.C. 1. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Sir Kashim Ibrahim, GCON, KCMG, CBE 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier: The Hon. Alhaji Sir Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna of Sokoto, GCON, KBE, MHA 
Attorney-General: The Hon. Sir I. M. Lewis, KBE, MHA 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. Alhaji Aliyu, CFR, CMG, CBE, MHA, Makaman Bida 
Minister of Education: The Hon. Alhaji Isa Kaita, CON, CBE, MHA, Wazirin Katsina 
Minister for Local Government: The Hon. Alhaji Sule ‘Gaya, OFR, MHA 
Minister of Health: The Hon. Alhaji Muhammadu Mustapha Isma’ila, OFR, OBE, MHA, 
Zanna Dujima of Bornu 
Minister of Works: The Hon. Alhaji Shehu Usman, OFR, OBE, MHA, Sarkin Maska 
Minister of Trade and Industry: The Hon. Michael Audu Buba, 
OFR, OBE, MHA, Wazirin Shendam 
Minister of Agriculture: The Hon. Alhaji Ahman, OFR, OBE, MHA, Galadiman Pategi 
Minister of Animal and Forest Resources: The Hon. Alhaji Mu’ azu Lamido, 
MHA, Magatakardan Sokoto 
Minister of Land and Survey: The "Hon. Alhaji Ibrahim Musa Gashash, CON, OBE, MHA 
Minister of Social Welfare and Co-operatives: 
The Hon. Alhaji Umaru Babura, MHA, Sarkin Fillanin Ja’idanawa 
Minister of Internal Affairs: The Hon. Alhaji Muhammadu Kabir, MHA, Ciroman Katagum 
Minister of Information: The Hon. Alhaji Ahmadu Fatika, MHA, Sarkin Fadan Zazzau 
Minister of Water Resources and Community Development: The Hon. Alhaji Ibrahim Biu, 


MHA 
Minister of Economic Planning: The Hon. Alhaji Muhammadu Bashar, OFR, OBE, MHA, 
Wamban Daura 
Minister of Establishments and Training: The Hon. Alhaji Aliyu, 
OBE, MHA, Turakin Zazzau 
Minister of Justice: The Hon. Alhaji Mohammadu Nasir, MHA 
Minister for Kaduna Affairs: The Hon. Abutu Obekpa, OON, MHA 


MINISTERS OF STATE 
The Hon. S. A. Ajayi, MHA 
The Hon. Umaru Abba Karim, MHA, Walin Muri 
The Hon. Alhaji Usuman Ladan Baki, OFR, MHA 
The Hon. Alhaji Aliyu, OFR, MHA, Magajin Garin Sokoto 
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MINISTERS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 
The Hon. Sir Abubakar, GCON, GBE, CMG, Sultan of Sokoto 
The Hon. Alhaji Ado Bayero, Emir of Kano 
The Hon. Alhaji Sir Usman Nagogo, CFR, KBE, CMG, Emir of Katsina 
The Hon. Mallam Sulu Gambari, Emir of Ilorin 
The Hon. Alhaji Aliyu Oceje Obaje, CON, CBE, Attah of Igala 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Premier’s Office: The Hon. Alhaji Abdullahi Maje, MHA, Turakin Kano; 
The Hon. Alhaji Ibrahim, MHA, Wazirin Gumel 
Ministry of Finance: The Hon. Alhaji Ma’azu Gambo, MHA, Tafidan Nunku 
Ministry of Education: The Hon. Alhaji Abdu Anace, MHA, Magajin Garin Kontagora 
Ministry for Local Government: The Hon. Alhaji Usman Sulayman, MHA 
Ministry of Health: The Hon. Alhaji Dalhatu Bida, MHA 
Ministry of Works: The Hon. Mallam Muhammadu Sokoto, MHA 
Ministry of Trade and Industry: The Hon. Mallam Gwani Jatau, MHA, Ciroman Jema’a 
Ministry of Agriculture: The Hon. Alhaji Hassan Ahmed, MHA 
Ministry of Animal and Forest Resources: The Hon. Alhaji Musa Muhammadu, 
MHA, Sarkin Agwara 
Ministry of Land and Survey: The Hon. Mallam Abba Masta, MHA 
Ministry of Social Welfare and Co-operatives: The Hon. Alhaji Shehu Cigari, MHA 
Ministry of Internal Affairs: The Hon. Alhaji Tijjani Hashim, MHA 
Ministry of Information: The Hon. Alhaji Muhammadu Kokori Abdul, MHA 
Ministry of Economic Planning: The Hon. Alhaji Haliru Zarma Hong, MHA 
Ministry of Establishments and Training: The Hon. Alhaji Mohammed Suleiman, 
MHA; Dan Iyan Keffi 
Ministry of Justice: The Hon. Alhaji Umaru Mamman Erena, MHA 
Ministry of Water Resources and Community Development: The Hon. Vincent Orjime, MHA 


PROVINCIAL COMMISSIONERS 
The Hon. Alhaji Isma’ila, oFR, MHA, Dalatun Zazzau (Sokoto Province) 
The Hon. Dauda Belel, MHA (Katsina Province) 
The Hon. Alhaji Usman Liman, orr, MHA (Kano Province) 
The Hon. Alhaji Muhammadu, OFR, MHA, Magajin Garin Kazaure (Bornu Province) 
The Hon. Alhaji Yakubu Lame, mua, (Niger Province) 
The Hon. J. Tanko Yusufu, MHA (Zaria Province) 
The Hon. Alhaji Ibrahim, MHA (Plateau Province) 
The Hon. Edmund Mamiso, MHA (Benue Province) 
The Hon. Zanna Umara Benisheikh, MHA (Adamawa Province) 
The Hon. James Unwunchola, MHA (Bauchi Province) 
The Hon. Alhaji Ndagi Faruk, mHaA (Sardauna Province) 
The Hon. Alhaji Sani Okin, MHA (Kabba Province) 
The Hon. Alhaji Salihu Muhammadu Gonto, OFR, MHA, Turkin Wase (Ilorin Province) 
HOUSE OF CHIEFS 
President: The Hon. Alhaji Haruna, CMG, CBE, Emir of Gwandu 


HOusE OF ASSEMBLY 


Hie co The Hon. Alhaji Umaru Gwandu, CON, CBE 
Clerk of the Northern Nigerian Legislature: Alhaji Isa Abubakar (acting) 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE OPPOSITION 
Isaac Shaahu, MHA (M.B.C.N.) 
SECRETARY TO THE PREMIER 
Mallam Ali Akilu, CFR, MBE 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Alhaji Abubakar Imam, CON, OBE 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Hugh Hurley 


EASTERN NIGERIA 


The Eastern Region covers an area of 29,484 square miles with the River Niger 
dividing it from the Western Region, and latitude 7° N. roughly forming the 
boundary with the Northern Region. To the east is the Republic of Cameroun, 
and to the south the Bight of Biafra. 
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Of the total population recorded in the 1963 census of 12,389,000, the majority 
live in villages scattered throughout the Region. The principal towns are Enugu, 
the Regional capital, Onitsha, Port Harcourt, Aba, Calabar, Umuahia, 
Abakaliki, Uyo and Owerri. 

Agriculture is the basis of the economy with palm oil products as the major 
items. Other primary products are oil, rubber, coal and textiles. 

In 1929 the headquarters of the administration of the Southern Provinces 
moved from Lagos to Enugu, and in 1939, when the Southern Provinces were 
divided into the Eastern and Western Provinces, Enugu became the capital of 
the Eastern Provinces, or the Eastern Region, as it has been known since 1951. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Eastern House of Assembly was set up under the 1946 Constitution and 
gained increased powers under the 1951 Constitution. As a result of the 1954 
Constitution the territory became part of the Federation of Nigeria. Following 
the 1957 Conference, internal self-government was granted to the Eastern Region 
on 8th August 1957. Final independence within the Federation of Nigeria was 
attained on the Ist October 1960. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of Eastern Nigeria is contained in the Eastern Nigeria 
Constitution Law of 1963. There is a bicameral system of Government. The 
House of Assembly has 146 members and the House of Chiefs 76 members. 
The Executive Council consists of the Premier of the East and 22 Ministers. 


GOVERNMENT 


A General Election to the House of Assembly was held on 16th November 
1961 and, following a number of by-elections and some regroupings, the House 
is now composed as follows: N.C.N.C. 134, Action Group 9, Danensa 1, 
Dynamic Party 1, Northern People’s Congress 1. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Sir Francis Akana Ibiam, GCON, KCMG, KBE, LL D, D LITT 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier: Hon. Dr. M. I. Okpara, GCON, MHA 
Minister of Internal Affairs: Hon. I. U. Akpabio, CFR, D LITT, MHA 
Minister of Education: Dr. the Hon. S. E. Imoke, CFR, MHA 
Minister of Finance: Chief the Hon. E. Emole, cFR, MHA 
Minister of Works: Hon. P. O. Ururuka, MHA 
Minister of Health: Chief the Hon. B. C. Okwu, MHA 
Minister of Local Government: Chief the Hon. J. U. Nwodo, MHA 
Minister of Town Planning: Hon. P. O. Nwoga, MHA 
Minister of Economic Planning: Hon. G. E. Okeke, MHA 
Minister of Information: Chief the Hon. E. P. Okoya, MHA 
Minister of Customary Courts and Chieftaincy Affairs: Chief the Hon. O. U. Affiah, MHA 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General: Hon. C. C. Mojekwu 
Minister of Agriculture: Chief the Hon. P. N. Okeke, MHA 
Minister of Commerce: Dr. the Hon. A. N. Obonna, MHA 
Ministers of State, Premier’s Office: Hon. H. U. Akpabio, MHA; 
Hon. A. O. Etim, MHA; Chief the Hon. D. Jaja, MHA; 

Chief the Hon. S. E. Onukogu, MuHa; Chief the Hon. A. N. Onyiuke, MHA 
Minister of State, Ministry of Works: Chief the Hon. J. H. E. Nwuke, MHA 
Minister of State, Ministry of Education: Hon. D. S. A. Agim, MHA 
Minister of State, Ministry of Agriculture: Dr. the Hon. N. Otue, MHA 
Minister of State, Ministry of Finance: Chief the Hon. J. M. Echeruo, MHA 
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HOUuSE OF CHIEFS 
President: Chief the Hon. N. Essien, CMG 


House OF ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. D. E. Okereke, CFR, CMG 
Clerk of the Eastern Region Legislature: L. O. Okoro, OON, MBE 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Louis N. Mbanefo 


WESTERN NIGERIA 


Western Nigeria has an area of approximately 30,000 square miles. The 1963 
census gave the population of Western Nigeria as 10,300,000. The people mostly 
belong to the Yoruba tribe and are farmers. The principal products of the 
Region are cocoa, timber, rubber, kola nuts and palm oil. But there is growing 
industry; and the University of Ibadan, the University of Ife, and the four 
hundred or so senior schools are turning out an increasing number of qualified 
men and women in professions such as Law, Medicine, Engineering, Nursing, 
Journalism and Teaching. There is free primary education in the Region, in 
which there are over 6,500 primary schools, 420 grammar and secondary modern 
schools, 98 teacher training colleges, 4 trade centres and | technical college. 

Ibadan (89 miles by road from Lagos) is the capital of Western Nigeria, 
and is the largest African city in Africa, with a population of over a million. 
Other principal towns of Western Nigeria are Abeokuta, Ife, Iwo, Ogbomosho, 
Oshogbo, and Oyo. Altogether there are twenty-five towns of over twenty 
thousand inhabitants. 

Western Nigeria obtained self-government in 1957 and became part of the 
Independent Federation of Nigeria on Ist October 1960. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution is contained in Western Nigeria Act No. 26 of 1963 which 
provides for 94 members of the House of Assembly to be elected by universal 
adult suffrage and for a House of Chiefs. Twenty-one Senior Chiefs were ex officio 
members of the House of Chiefs by virtue of their chieftaincy titles while 87 
were elected by traditional members of the local government councils within 
their Divisions. 

The Local Government Law of 1953 provided for the establishment of 
independent divisional district and local councils enjoying a much greater 
measure of local autonomy than the native authority councils which they 
superseded. The majority of the members of the councils are elected by universal 
adult suffrage but the 1953 law provided for the appointment of traditional 
members limited in number to one-quarter of the total membership of the 
councils. While the president of a council is normally a senior chief in the area, 
the chairman is generally an elected member. 


GOVERNMENT 


The election of August 1960 resulted in a victory for the Action Group 
with 80 seats over the N.C.N.C. with 44. In May 1962 disturbances took place 
in the Western House of Assembly as a result of rivalry within the Action 
Group. The Federal Government declared a State of Emergency and administered 
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the Region until December 1962. In January 1963 a new Government, con- 
sisting of a coalition between the newly formed United People’s Party under 
Chief Akintola and the N.C.N.C., under Chief Fani Kayode, took office when 
the emergency regulations were revoked. In March 1964 the U.P.P. and a 
faction of the N.C.N.C. amalgamated to form the Nigerian National Demo- 
cratic Party. Chief Akintola remained Premier. When the Mid-West State was 
hived off the number of seats in the House of Assembly was reduced to 94. 
At the time of the elections of 1965 the state of the parties was N.N.D.P. 59, 
Action Group 27, N.C.N.C. 5 and three seats vacant. 

The N.C.N.C. and the Action Group joined forces to fight the Federal 
elections of 1964 under the name of the United Progressive Grand Alliance, 
and this alliance contested the regional elections of October 1965. The result was 
an overwhelming victory for the N.N.D.P., which increased its majority by 
winning three quarters of the seats. 


(Composition of the Government before the 1965 election) 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Sir Odeleye Fadahunsi, GCON, KCMG 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier: Hon. Chief S. L. Akintola, GCON 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Local Government: Hon. Chief R. A. Fani-Kayode 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: Dr. S. D. Onabamiro 
Minister of Chieftaincy Affairs: Hon. Chief S. A. Layonu 
Minister of Economic Planning and Community Development: Hon. Chief J. O. Osuntokun 
Minister of Education: The Hon. D. K. Olumofin 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. Oba C. D. Akran 
Minister of Health: Hon. Dr. J. O. Omitowoju 
Minister of Home Affairs: Hon. S. L. A. Fajinmi 
Minister of Information: Hon. O. Adebayo 
Minister of Justice and Attorney-General: Hon. Chief B. Olowofoyeku 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: Hon. Chief J. O. Adigun 
Minister of Lands and Housing: Hon. D. Ogundiran 
Minister of Trade and Industry: The Hon. A. B. Bello 
Minister of Works and Transport: Hon. Chief A. O. Adeyi 


MINISTERS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO 


The Oluwo of Iwo 
The Olowo of Owo 
The Alake of Abeokuta 
The Elekole of Ikole 
The Ataoja of Oshogbo 
CHIEF JUSTICE 


The Hon. Mr. Justice E. O. A. Morgan 


PRESIDENT OF HOUSE OF CHIEFS 
Oba Tewogboye II 


HOusSE OF ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. T. E. Elusade 
Clerk to the Legislature: J. M. Akinola 


MID-WESTERN NIGERIA 


Mid-Western Nigeria which comprises the Benin and Delta Provinces and extends 
over an area of 15,000 square miles, previously formed part of Western Nigeria. 
The 1963 census gave the population of the area as 2,500,000. The Mid-Western 
Region lies in the coastal area of Nigeria with the Bight of Benin to the south, the 
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River Niger to the east, Kobba Province to the north and Ondo Province to the 
west. It is between 4° and 7° north of the equator. The people mostly belong to 
the Bini, Western Ibo, Urhobo, Isoko and Itsekiri tribes. The principal products 
are timber, rubber, oil and palm produce. 


CONSTITUTION 


Following a long history of separatist political activity among the minority 
tribes in this area, the Federal House of Representatives passed in 1962, by a 
majority of 214 to 49, a Resolution calling for the establishment of a Mid- 
Western Region. Administrative machinery to conduct a referendum in the 
Benin and Delta Provinces was set up by a Constitution Referendum Act, 1962, 
which provided for the creation of the Region. The referendum, requiring an 
affirmative vote of 60% of the electorate, was held on the 13th July 1963 and 
resulted in an 89% vote in favour. The new Region was formed in August 1963 
with its administrative centre at Benin. In accordance with the Constitution, 
the Federal Government appointed an interim administration in August 1963 
to administer the Region and prepare for the first election. 

In elections held in February 1964 the N.C.N.C. secured 53 seats and the 
Mid-West Democratic Front 11 seats. The present Government was formed 
on the 7th February 1964. 

The Constitution (contained in the Schedule to Federal Act No. 3 of 1964) 
provides for a bicameral Legislature consisting of a House of Assembly of 65 
members and a House of Chiefs consisting of the Oba of Benin, the Olu of Warri 
and persons holding such other chieftancies as may be prescribed by the 
Governor, who shall be ex officio members of the House; 51 Chiefs holding 
qualifications prescribed by the Legislature ; such Special Members, being Chiefs, 
as may be selected by the Governor, acting on the advice of the Premier and 4 
Members selected by the Governor, on the advice of the Premier, to represent 
interests not otherwise represented. 


GOVERNOR 
His Excellency Chief S. J. Mariere, GCON, LL D 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Premier: Chief the Hon. D. C. Osadebay, GCON, LL D, MHA 
Minister of Local Government: Chief the Hon. H. Omo-Osagie, MHA 
Minister of Transport: The Hon. L. S. T. Fufeyin, MHA 
Minister of Finance: Chief the Hon. O. I. Dafe, MHA 
Minister of Industry: Hon. J. O. Orhorho, MHA 
Minister of Trade: Chief the Hon. O. Oweh, MHA 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: The Hon. E. O. Imafidon, MHA 
Minister of Justice: Hon. Webber Egbe 
Minister of Agriculture: The Hon. J. Umolu, MHA 
Minister of Education: Chief the Hon. F. H. Utomi, MHA 
Minister of Internal Affairs: Prince Shaka Momodu, MHA 
Minister of Health: Hon. J. Igbrude 
Minister of Establishments: Chief the Hon. T. E. A. Salubi, MHA 
Minister of Lands and Housing: The Hon. E. S. Okonga, MHA 
Minister of Chieftaincy Affairs: The Hon. G. I. Oviasu, MHA 
Minister of Information: The Hon. Rev. I. Edeki, MHA 
Minister of Economic Development: The Hon. J. E. Otobo, MHA 
Minister of Customary Courts: Chief the Hon. F. O. Osunhor, MHA 
Minister of Forestry and Natural Resources: The Hon. V. I. Amadasun, MHA 
Minister of Works: The Hon. Dr. C. G. Okojie, MHA 
Ministers without Portfolio: His Highness Obika Gbenoba II, Obi of Agbor; 
His Highness S. U. Enosegbe II, Onogie of Ewohimi 


CHrteF JUSTICE 
The Hon. Mr. Justice S. P. J. Q. Thomas 
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HOusE OF CHIEFS 


President: His Highness Akenzua II, Oba of Benin 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. P. K. Tabiowo 
Clerk to the Legislature: I. M. Okonjo 


NIGERIAN TITLES 


NORTHERN NIGERIA 


Note: The possessive is formed by adding ‘n’ to the end of the title, e.g. Galadiman Pategi 
or Galadima of Pategi (although Dallater becomes Dallatun, and Wambai becomes Wamban). 


Alhaji 

Alkali 
Atta(h) 
Ciroma 
Dallater 
Galadima 
Kadi 

Ma’ajin 
Magajin Garin 
Magatakarda 
Mai 


Makama 
Mallam 
Sardauna 
Sarki 


Shehu 
Shettima 
Tafida 
Turaki 
Wali 
Wambai 
Waziri 


Zanna 


One who has performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Moslem Judge. 

Chief. 

Eldest son of an Emir. 

District Head. 

District Head. 

Chief Moslem Judge. 

Treasurer. 

District Head. 

Chief Scribe. 

Kanuri title for Emir or Administrative Head. Equivalent to Hausa 


District Head. 
Moslem scholar. In normal use equivalent to ‘Mr.’. 
Chief District Head. 


Title for an Emir or District Head. Nearest English equivalent 
‘Governor’, e.g. Sarkin Fadan Zazzau—Governor of Internal 
Domestic Affairs, Zazzau; and Sarkin Fillanin Ja’idanawa— 
Governor of Ja’idanawa (a sect of Fillanin). 


Title accorded to a very learned man. 

Leader of Moslem scholars. Equivalent to an Honorary Doctorate. 
District Head. 

District Head. 

Legal Adviser. 

District Head. 


Vizier or Chief Minister, e.g. Wazirin Ayyukan Katsina—Chief 
Minister of Works, Katsina. 


Equivalent to English title ‘Lord’ (Kanuri). 


MIpD-WESTERN NIGERIA AND WESTERN NIGERIA 


There are numerous individual titles in Mid-Western and Western Nigeria, e.g. Olowo of 
Owo, Alake of Abeokuta, Olowo of Iwo, Ataoja of Oshogbo, Elekole of Ikole, Oni of Ife, 
Olubadan of Ibadan, Oba of Lagos and Oba of Benin. ‘Oba’, is a title meaning a senior chief or 
‘King’ of a district. The title is normally prefixed to the name of the district. The other titles 
mentioned above mean ‘Ruler’. The titles are preceded by personal titles, e.g. His Highness 
Akenzua II, Oba of Benin. 


GCON 
CON 
OON 
MON 
GCFR 
CFR 
OFR 
MFR 


NIGERIAN STATE ORDERS, DECORATIONS AND MEDALS 


Grand Commander of the Order of the Niger 
Commander of the Order of the Niger 

Officer of the Order of the Niger 

Member of the Order of the Niger 

Grand Commander of the Order of the Federal Republic 
Commander of the Order of the Federal Republic 
Officer of the Order of the Federal Republic 

Member of the Order of the Federal Republic 
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REPUBLIC OF CYPRUS 


eastern Mediterranean, is 3,572 square miles in area. The territory of the 

Republic of Cyprus comprises the whole of the island with the exception of 
the two Sovereign Base Areas of Akrotiri and Dhekelia in the south of the island, 
jointly having an area of 99 square miles. These have been retained under British 
Sovereignty. Mount Olympus, at 6,403 feet, is the highest peak situated in the 
Troodos Massif in the south-west of the island. Cyprus has an intense Mediter- 
ranean climate with a hot dry summer and a variable winter. July and August 
are the hottest months (112° F. max.) while December and February are the 
coldest (22° F. min.). The annual rainfall varies between 27-1 inches maximum 
and 9-7 inches minimum. 

A census was last taken in 1960 and showed a total population of 577 615 con- 
sisting of the two major racial communities: the Greek Cypriots 442,521 and 
the Turkish Cypriots 104,350; Armenians 3,628, Maronites 2,708 and other 
nationalities 24,408. In December 1964 the population was estimated to be 
588,000. The birth rate in 1963 was estimated to be 24-6 and the death rate 6-1 
per thousand. The official languages are Greek and Turkish. The main religions, 
with some indication of relative numbers, are Greek Orthodox (441,656), Islam 
(104,942), Armenian Gregorian (3,378), Roman Catholic (4,505), Maronite 
(2,752). Primary education is free and universal and the extent of secondary 
education is 70%. 82% of the population aged seven and over is literate. 

For administrative purposes the Republic is divided into six districts: Nicosia 
(204,283); Kyrenia (30,946); Famagusta (114,309); Larnaca (58,619); Limassol 
(101,262); Paphos (58,147). Nicosia (population including suburbs 103,000) is 
the largest town in Cyprus and is the capital of the Republic. It is situated in the 
central plain of the Mesaoria. Other principal towns are Limassol (47,000); 
Famagusta (38,000); Larnaca (20,000); Paphos (58,000) and Kyrenia (3,500). 
Famagusta, Limassol and Larnaca, with nett registered tonnage 1,395,000, 
1,932,000 and 833,000 respectively, are all ports of call for ocean-going shipping, 
but only at Famagusta are there berths at which ships of moderate size (with a draft 
not exceeding 21 ft. 6 ins.) can come alongside. At Limassol and Larnaca ships 
anchor in the open roadstead and goods are transported to and from shore by 
lighters. Famagusta Port has been extended and there are plans for the con- 
struction of new harbours at Limassol and Larnaca. 

Nicosia International Airport is situated five miles from the town centre and 
has runway lengths of 8,000 feet and 6,000 feet. The principal airline is Cyprus 
Airways Limited. There are no railways and the road mileage consists of 991 
miles of asphalt and 11,111 miles of gravel. The island’s broadcasting and tele- 
vision facilities are supplied by the Cyprus Broadcasting Company. 

Agriculture and mining account for more than ninety per cent of exports from 
Cyprus. Receipts from the supply of goods and services to the Sovereign Base 
Areas are important in the Republic’s economy. The principal agricultural 
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T HE island of Cyprus, situated at latitude 35° N., longitude 33° 30’ E., in the 
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products are citrus fruit, potatoes, raisins, carobs, grapes, carrots, tobacco, hides 
and skins. The principal minerals are copper and iron pyrites. There is a small 
production of asbestos, chrome and umber. The Government Revenue and 
Expenditure estimates for the years 1963 and 1964 were as follows: Revenue 
(1963) £22,065,000 and (1964) £18,529,000; Expenditure (1963) £15,635,000 
ordinary, £4,738,000 development; (1964) £16,418,000 ordinary and £4,704,000 
development. A ‘Five-Year Programme of Economic Development’ announced 
by the President in August 1961 envisaged expenditure of £62 million during the 
years 1962-66. 

The Cyprus National Day (16th August—Independence Day) is now celebrated 
on lst October, for climatic reasons. 


HISTORY 


Extensive archaeological finds going back to the fifth millenium B.c. testify 
to the existence of cultures in Cyprus in the earliest times. By the beginning 
of the first millenium, Greek-speaking Achaean colonies had been established, 
and in the 8th century B.c. the island appears to have been divided into a series 
of independent Greek and Phoenician kingdoms, tributaries of the Assyrian 
Empire. From the Assyrians, Cyprus passed successively to the Egyptians 
and the Persians. In 391 B.c. Evagoras of Salamis, having made himself master 
of almost the whole of Cyprus, raised the island to a position of virtual 
independence, but was unable long to sustain his position. On the division of 
the Empire of Alexander the Great, Cyprus passed to the Ptolemaic kingdom of 
Egypt. It became a Roman province in 58 B.c., was early converted to Christianity 
and, on the partition of the Roman Empire, fell under the rule of the Byzantine 
Emperor. From an early date the Church of Cyprus has been autocephalous. 
In 478 A.D., following the discovery of the remains of St. Barnabas, the Emperor 
bestowed certain privileges on the Archbishop of Cyprus including the right to 
sign his name in red ink. These privileges have been retained to this day. From 
the 7th to the 10th centuries Cyprus was ravaged intermittently by the Arabs. 
Only in 965 A.D. was Byzantine rule re-established, but it endured for another 
200 years, a period marked by much church building. 

In 1185 Isaac Comnenos usurped the Governorship of Cyprus and proclaimed 
his independence. In 1191 ships of the fleet of Richard Coeur de Lion, who 
was on his way to take part in the Third Crusade, were wrecked on the coast of 
Cyprus and their crews maltreated by Isaac. To avenge the wrongs done to 
his men, Richard attacked and defeated Isaac and conquered the island. 
Shortly afterwards he celebrated his marriage to Berengaria of Navarre at 
Limassol. Richard sold Cyprus after a few months to the Knights Templar, 
but they found the task of government beyond their powers and the next year 
with Richard’s agreement, it was transferred to Guy de Lusignan, the dis- 
possessed King of Jerusalem. Thereafter Kings of the House of Lusignan ruled 
Cyprus until 1489, although from 1373 to 1464 the Genoese Republic held 
Famagusta and exercised suzerainty over a part of the country. 

The 300 years of Frankish rule were a great epoch in the varied history of 
Cyprus. The little kingdom played a distinguished part in several aspects of 
mediaeval civilization. Its constitution, inherited from the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, was the model of that of a mediaeval feudal state. In the Abbey of 
Bellapaix and in the cathedrals of Nicosia and Famagusta it could boast 
examples of Gothic architecture without equal in the Levant. But such achieve- 
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ments were only attained through the introduction of an alien nobility and the 
ruthless subjugation of the Greek Church to a Latin hierarchy. The fall of 
Acre in 1291 left Cyprus the outpost of Christendom in the Levant. With the 
diversion of the Syrian trade to its ports, Cyprus prospered for a period and 
under Pope Peter I Alexandria was sacked and towns on the Turkish coast were 
occupied. But towards the end of the 14th century, with the Black Death and 
plagues and the Genoese invasion of 1373, the power of the Lusignans began 
to wane. 

In 1489 Cyprus fell to the Republic of Venice, which held it until it was 
conquered by the Turks in 1571. The Venetian administration was elaborate, 
but often inefficient and corrupt. The population increased to about 200,000, 
but the former prosperity did not return. 

The Turkish conquest was welcomed by many Cypriots, particularly since 
the liquidation of the Latin Church ensued. Serfdom disappeared, the Orthodox 
Archbishopric was restored after having been in abeyance since about 1275, 
and the Christian population was granted a large measure of freedom. The 
power and authority which passed into the Archbishop’s hands were particu- 
larly significant. As time went on, the Church acquired much influence. In 
1821 the Archbishop, Bishops and leading personages of the Orthodox com- 
munity were arrested and executed on a charge of conspiring with the insurgents 
in Greece. This proved to be only a temporary check. 

In 1878, in exchange for a promise of British assistance to Turkey against 
Russian encroachment on her eastern provinces, Cyprus passed under the 
administration of Britain, although nominally it was still Ottoman territory 
and its inhabitants Ottoman subjects. At the outbreak of war with Turkey in 
1914 Cyprus was annexed to the British Crown. The annexation was recognised 
by Greece and Turkey under the Treaty of Lausanne and in 1925 Cyprus 
became a Crown Colony. 

The movement among the Greek population in Cyprus for the union (Enosis) 
of Cyprus with Greece was a constant feature of local political life during the 
British period. In 1915 Britain offered Cyprus to Greece on condition that 
Greece went forthwith to the aid of Serbia. Greece declined the offer, which 
subsequently lapsed. In October 1931 the Enosis movement led to widespread 
disturbances. The Greek Government’s action in 1954 in taking the question 
of self-determination for Cyprus to the United Nations, and Her Majesty’s 
Government announcement in July of the same year that it was intended to 
introduce a constitution as a first step towards self-government, gave added 
impetus to local political activities. The Church and local politicians advocated 
a boycott of the plans for introducing self-governing institutions, which they 
stigmatised as a betrayal of Enosis. In April 1955 the Greek Cypriot under- 
ground organization, EOKA (Ethniki Organosis Kyprion Agoniston—National 
Organization of Cypriot Combatants) launched an armed campaign in support 
of the demand for Enosis. This led to the declaration of a State of Emergency, 
which was to last four years. 

The Emergency ended only on the signature in February 1959 of the Agree- 
ments of Ziirich and London regarding the establishment of the Cyprus 
Republic. A further eighteen months of preparation for independence and of 
detailed negotiations (particularly over the provisions of the Treaty concerning 
the Establishment of the Republic) led to the transfer of power by Britain and to 
the declaration of the Republic on 16th August 1960. In February 1961, follow- 
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ing a resolution by the House of Representatives, the Republic applied to become 
a Member of the Commonwealth: and at the Meeting of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers on 13th March 1961 Cyprus was welcomed as a Member of the 
Commonwealth. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

In 1881, three years after the British occupation of Cyprus, a constitution 
was introduced under which there was an Executive Council to advise the High 
Commissioner and a partly elective Legislative Council. The legislature consisted 
of six official non-elected members and twelve elected members, three of whom 
were elected by the Turkish inhabitants and nine by the non-Turkish, with the 
High Commissioner as President. In 1925, when the island became a Crown 
Colony, the Legislative Counci] was enlarged by the addition of three officially 
nominated members, and three elected members. After the disturbances of 1931 
the Government was re-constituted without a legislative Council; and the 
legislative authority, subject to the power of His Majesty to disallow local 
legislation or to legislate for the colony by Order in Council, was entrusted to the 
Governor. The Executive Council was retained and, before Independence, 
consisted of five official members. Its function was to advise the Governor on 
new legislation, on the exercise of the powers reposed in the Governor-in- 
Council under existing laws, and on major policy. 

After the end of the second world war a number of unsuccessful attempts 
were made by Britain to introduce a constitutional Government, among 
them being the proposals prepared in 1956 by Lord Radcliffe, which outlined 
a very wide measure of self-government. 

On Sth February 1959, after informal negotiations between the Greek and 
Turkish Foreign Ministers, the Prime Ministers and the Foreign Ministers 
of Greece and Turkey arrived in Ziirich to begin a series of meetings lasting 
six days. At the end of the conference the Prime Ministers initialled a document 
which proposed that Cyprus should become an independent Republic and which 
set out the basic articles of the Constitution of the new Republic. The Foreign 
Ministers of Greece and Turkey flew on from Ziirich to London, where they 
were joined by Archbishop Makarios and Doctor Kutchuk as the representatives 
of the Greek Cypriot and Turkish Cypriot communities. At the opening 
session of the London Conference the Foreign Secretary stated that the British 
Government accepted the Ziirich Agreement, subject to the requirements 
that two areas should be retained under full British Sovereignty, together 
with the rights necessary to ensure their effective use as military bases, and that 
satisfactory guarantees should be given by Greece and Turkey and the Republic 
of Cyprus for the integrity of these areas. Britain also stipulated that a number 
of other points should be met regarding the rights of the various communities 
of the island, the Public Service, nationality and the assumption of certain 
obligations by the Republic. On 19th February the instruments recording the 
Agreement of all parties to the Conference on the settlement of the Cyprus 
problem were initialled. 

During the period between the signature of the London Agreement and the 
declaration of Independence on 16th August 1960 a Transitional Committee 
was appointed in preparation for the transfer of power. This Transitional 
Committee consisted of Archbishop Makarios, Doctor Kutchuk and ten 
Cypriots appointed as Ministers in Provisional Ministries. Throughout the 
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period the Transitional Committee met regularly with the Governor’s Executive 
Council under the chairmanship of the Governor as a Joint Council. Elections 
for the offices of President and Vice-President of the Republic took place in 
December 1959. Elections of members of the House of Representatives and of 
the Communal Chambers took place immediately before Independence. 


CONSTITUTION 


The English text of the Constitution of the Republic of Cyprus is contained 
in the July 1960 White Paper on Cyprus (Cmnd 1093). The Constitutign is 
based on the document setting out the basic structure of the Republic of Cyprus 
which was initialled by the Greek and Turkish Prime Ministers at Ziirich on 
11th February 1959. 

Executive authority is vested in the President, who must always be a Greek 
Cypriot, and the Vice-President, who must be a Turkish Cypriot. Both are 
elected by universal suffrage by the members of their respective communities. 
The President and Vice-President work through a Council of Ministers consisting 
of ten members, of whom seven must be Greek-Cypriot and three Turkish 
Cypriot Ministers. These are not in the House of Representatives, and are 
appointed jointly by the President and Vice-President. It is provided that the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, the Ministry of Defence or the Ministry of Finance, 
shall be entrusted to a Turkish Cypriot. In the event of the temporary absence or 
temporary incapacity of the President the President of the House of Represent- 
atives acts for him. Similarly in the absence or incapacity of the Vice-President, 
the Vice-President of the House of Representatives acts for him. 

Legislative authority other than in matters expressly reserved to the 
Communal Chambers is vested in the House of Representatives, whose 50 
members are elected for a period of five years by universal suffrage. Each of 
the two communities elect their separate representatives, there being 35 Greek 
Cypriot members and 15 Turkish Cypriot members. The President and Vice- 
President of the Republic, separately and conjointly, have the right of veto on 
any law or decision of the House concerning foreign affairs, and certain questions 
of defence and security, and may also return all laws and decisions to the House 
of Representatives for reconsideration. In matters where laws and decisions of 
the House are considered by the President or Vice-President as discriminating 
against either of the two communities, the Supreme Constitutional Court may 
annul, confirm or return the measures to the House for reconsideration in whole 
or in part. 

The Greek and Turkish communities each have a Communal Chamber 
which exercises authority in such matters as religion, education, co-operative 
societies and other questions of a communal nature. Citizens of the Republic 
who are neither of Greek origin nor of Turkish origin are required to opt to 
belong either to the Greek or the Turkish community. The Communal 
Chambers have the right to impose taxes and levies on the members of their 
community. 

The judicial provisions of the Constitution concern the Supreme Constitu- 
tional Court, the High Court and the Subordinate Courts. The Supreme 
Constitutional Court consists of a Greek Cypriot, a Turkish Cypriot and neutral 
judge, the neutral judge being President of the Court. The High Court is composed 
of two Greek Cypriot judges, one Turkish Cypriot judge and a neutral judge, 
the neutral judge being the President of the Court and having two votes. 
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Other provisions of the Constitution concern fundamental rights and liberties, 
the Public Service, the independent officers of the Republic, the armed forces of 
the Republic, financial procedures, and various miscellaneous and transitional 
matters. It is provided that the Civil Service should be composed of 70% 
Greek Cypriots and 30% Turkish Cypriots, with this quantitative distribution 
applying as far as possible in all grades of the hierarchy. Other sections of the 
Constitution provide for the establishment of separate Greek and Turkish 
municipalities in the main towns, for the use of Greek and Turkish as official 
languages, for the right of the Greek and Turkish communities to celebrate 
the Greek and Turkish national holidays, for the regulation of broadcasting, 
and for the constitutional validity of the Treaty of Guarantee concluded 
between the Republic, Greece, Turkey and Britain and the Treaty of Military 
Alliance concluded between Greece, Turkey and Britain. The Constitution 
provides further that the territory of the Republic should be one and indivisible 
and excludes the integral or partial union of Cyprus with any other state. 

The basic articles of the Constitution cannot be amended, although other 
articles may be modified by a majority of two-thirds of each of the representa- 
tives of the two communities in the House of Representatives. 


HISTORICAL LIST 


President 
Archbishop Makarios, from 16th August 1960 


Vice-President 
Dr. Fazil Kutchuk, from 16th August 1960 


GOVERNMENT 


Archbishop Makarios was elected by the Greek Cypriot community first 
President of the Republic of Cyprus on 13th December 1959. He received 
144,501 votes against 71,753 cast for the rival candidate, John Clerides, who 
had the support of his own right-wing Democratic Union Party and also of 
AKEL (the Communist party). Dr. Fazil Kutchuk was nominated to the 
office of Vice-President in the absence of any opposing Turkish Cypriot 
candidate. 

The first election to the House of Representatives took place on 31st July 
1960. Of the 35 seats for Greek Cypriots 30 were won by candidates of the 
Patriotic Front, the loosely organised supporters of Archbishop Makarios, 
while 5 were won by AKEL. Under an electoral arrangement the AKEL can- 
didates were not opposed by Patriotic Front candidates. The 15 Turkish Cypriot 
members returned were all members of the National Party supporting Dr. 
Kutchuk. 

Elections to the two Communal Chambers took place on 7th August 1960. 
The majority of the candidates, nominated for the Greek Chamber by the 
Patriotic Front in alliance with AKEL and for the Turkish Chamber by the 
National Party, were returned unopposed. In the Greek Chamber the members 
elected were 20 Greek Cypriot supporters of the Patriotic Front, 3 members 
of AKEL, 1 Armenian, 1 Maronite and | Latin. In the Turkish Chamber all 30 
members returned were members of the National Party. The Greek Communal 
Chamber by its own motion dissolved itself on 23rd March 1965, and the Greek 
Cypriot members of the House of Representatives on 30th March legislated to 
dispose of the functions of this Chamber. A new Ministry of Education has 
Dr. C. Spiridakis, formerly President of the Greek Communal Chamber, at its head. 
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The Breakdown in Law and Order, December 1963 


Throughout 1963 there was a steady deterioration in political relations 
between the Greek and Turkish Communities in Cyprus and it was apparent 
that the constitutional settlement resulting from the Zurich and London 
Agreements was in danger of breaking down. A principal source of contention 
were the constitutional provisions regarding municipal government in the main 
towns. Events were precipitated by the summary rejection in early December 
by the Turkish Government of certain proposals for constitutional reform which 
were presented by Archbishop Makarios to Dr. Kutchuk on 30th November 
1963. These proposals were designed to give the Greek Cypriots a greater 
control over the Government of the Republic. 

Following a succession of violent incidents, particularly in Nicosia, armed 
fighting broke out in the island on 22nd December. Four days later the Cyprus 
Government accepted an offer that the forces of the United Kingdom, Greece 
and Turkey, stationed in Cyprus, and placed under British Command, should 
assist them to secure the preservation of a ceasefire and the restoration of peace. 
A Joint Force Headquarters under British Command was established forthwith 
in Nicosia and carried out peacekeeping operations in the island. 

In January 1964 the London Conference, attended by delegates of Greece, 
Turkey, the United Kingdom and representatives of the Greek and Turkish 
communities in Cyprus, met to find a solution to the problem. No agreement 
was reached. Meanwhile the island remained in a very disturbed state and 
there were fresh outbreaks of fighting. The problem was eventually referred to 
the Security Council of the United Nations. On 4th March the Security Council 
passed a Resolution to set up a United Nations Peace-keeping Force in Cyprus 
for three months and this replaced the British Command on 27th March. Mean- 
while, the United Nations Secretary-General appointed Mr. Tuomioja to act as 
the United Nations Mediator in Cyprus and to attempt to evolve a satisfactory 
solution to the Constitutional problem. He died on 9th September and was 
succeeded by Senor Galo Plaza. On 26th March 1965 Senor Plaza presented his 
report. It recorded the views of the interested parties and expressed the Mediator’s 
personal opinion that settlement should be on the basis of an independent unitary 
state with a new constitution in which guarantees for the Turkish Cypriots 
would be incorporated. These were, however, no more than guide lines and not 
a firm recommendation. The Turkish Government declared that the Mediator 
had exceeded his mandate and the mediation effort lapsed. After meetings 
between the Greek and Turkish Foreign Ministers in London representatives of 
the Greek and Turkish Governments started discussions in June 1965 in Athens 
and Ankara. The Greek political crisis in July 1965, however, resulted in 
suspension of these discussions. 

The United Nations Force in Cyprus has had its Mandate renewed five times, 
and it was due for renewal again on 26th December 1965. The Force has been 
able, with exceptions, to maintain the peace in the island. The major exception 
was in August 1964 when fighting between Turkish Cypriots, in enclaves in the 
north-west part of the island, and numerically superior Greek Cypriot forces, led 
to limited air strikes by the Turkish Air Force. After this outbreak the Greek and 
Greek Cypriot forces in Cyprus were greatly enlarged and were, in June 1965, 
estimated by the United Nations to number 28,000, excluding police but including 
militia. 
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THE PRESIDENT 
His Beatitude Archbishop Makarios 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
His Excellency Dr. Fazil Kutchuk 


MINISTRY* 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: Andreas Araouzos 
Minister of the Interior (and Acting Minister of Defence from I July 1964): 
Polycarpos GeorkadjJis 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Spyros Kyprianou 
Minister of Health: Dr. Niazi Maniera 
Minister of Defence: Osman Orek 
Minister of Communications and Works: Andreas Papadopoulos 
Minister of Labour and Social Insurance (and Acting Minister of Agriculture 
and Natural Resources from |! July 1964): Tassos Papadopoulos 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: Fazil Plumer 
Minister of Finance: Renos Solomides 
Minister of Justice (and Acting Minister of Health from 1 July 1964): 
Mrs. Stella Soulioti 


TURKISH COMMUNAL CHAMBER 
President of the Chamber: Rauf Denktash 
Vice-President of the Chamber: Dr. Shemsi Kazim 
PRESIDENT’S STAFF 
Under-Secretary: Patroclos Stavrou 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S STAFF 
Under-Secretary: A. Dj. Muftizade 


HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


President: Glafcos Clerides 
Vice-President: Dr. O. Muderrisoglu 
Secretary-General: G. Kyprianides 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS SECRETARIAT 
Joint Secretary: T. E. Markantonis 


JUDICIARY 
SUPREME CONSTITUTIONAL COURT 
President: (Vacant) 
Judges: 
The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Triantafyllides The Hon. Mr. Justice M. N. Munir, oBE, QC 


HIGH CourRT 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Mr. Justice N. Zekia 
Judges: 
The Hon. Mr. Justice G. Vassiliades The Hon. Mr. Justice J. P. Josephides 
Registrar: M. Tingirides 


THE INDEPENDENT OFFICERS OF THE REPUBLIC 
Attorney-General: C. Tornaritis, 9c 
Deputy Attorney-General: O. Feridun 
Auditor-General: R. Z. Tatar 
Deputy Auditor-General: I. Stathis 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND Forest Department 
NATURAL RESOURCES Director: A. Polycarpou 
Director-General: J. Mouskos F Water Development Department 
Director of Agriculture: R. Michaelides Director: Chr. Konteatis (acting) 
Director of Animal Husbandry: I. ; ; 
Papadopoulos Agricultural Research Institute 
Director of Veterinary Services: A. Petris Director: Th. Christou 


* The prefix ‘His Excellency’ is generally used for Ministers 
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MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
AND WORKS 


Director-General: P. M. Kazamias 


Department of Civil Aviation 
Director of Civil Aviation: L. Xenopoulos 


Public Works Department 
Chief Engineer: E. L. Symeonides 


Department of Antiquities 

Director of Antiquities: 

Karagheorghis 

Post and Telegraphs Department 

Director of Posts and Telegraphs: P. 

Hadjioannou 

Ports Services 

Director of Ports: A. Kantounas (acting) 


Dr. V. 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Director-General: G. Eliades 
Senior Officer, Internal Trade, Imports: A. 


Thrasyvoulides 
Senior Officer, Exports, Marketing and 


Quality Control: A. Koupparis 
Senior Officer, Tourism: C. Montis 
Senior Officer, Industries: A. Condelemis 
Official Receiver and Registrar: M. S. 

Agrotis, OBE 

Department of Geological Survey 

Director of Geological Survey: Y. 

Hadjistavrinou (acting) 

Mines Department 

Senior Mines Officer: P. G. Petropoulos 


Co-operative Development Department 
Commissioner: A. Azinas 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Director-General: A. Olgun 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Director-General: G. T. Phylaktis 
Director, Planning Commission: A. 

Patsalides 
Treasury 
Accountant-General: Chr. C. Stephani 


Department of Customs 
Director: M. Pfilippidis 


Department of Inland Revenue 
Commissioner of Taxes: N. Ionides 


Establishment Department 


Director of the Department of Personnel: 
H. Artemis (acting) 


Department of Statistics 


Director of Statistics and Research: Chr. 
Menelaus 


Printing Department 
Government Printer: A. Cleanthous 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Director-General: C. Ashiotis 
Minister Plenipotentiary: C. Fissentzides 
Chief of Protocol: G. Pelaghias 
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MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Director-General: Dr. V. Vassilopoullos 
Director of Medical Services: Dr. Z. Panos 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 
Director-General : A. Anastasiou 
Migration Officer: D. Karakoulas 


Department of Lands and Surveys 
Director of Lands and Surveys: A. 
Georgiades 


Department of Town Planning and Housing 
Chief Planning and Housing Officer: N. 
Sakkides 
Police 
Commander of Police: Ch. Hassapis 


Public Information Office 
Director: M. Christodoulou - 


Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation 
Director-General: V. Markides 
Director of Television: G. Mitsides 


District Officers 
Nicosia and Kyrenia: Chr. Kythreotis 
Famagusta: D. Paralikis 
Larnaca: F. Zachariades 
Limassol: Chr. Benjamin 
Paphos: Chr. Vryonides (acting) 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Director-General: A. Kephalas (acting) 


Prisons 
Chief Superintendent of Prisons: O. Antoniou 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 
Director-General: M. D. Sparsis (acting) 
Senior Employment Officer: A. Protopapas 
Senior Inspector of Factories: A. Astreos 


(acting) 
Senior Industrial Relations Officer: A. 


Papakyriacu 
Senior Social Insurance Officer: T. Nacouzi 


Department of Welfare 
Chief Welfare Officer: C. Vakis 


Cyprus ARMY 
Commander, Cyprus Army: General M. 
Pantelides 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Director: Cleanthis Georghiades 
Cultural Development Department 
Director: Chr. Papachrysostonou 
DEPARTMENT OF TURKISH COMMUNAL 
CHAMBER 


Co-operatives Department 
Director: M. R. Kenaan, MBE 


Education Office 
Director: Dr. H. Feridun 


Finance Department 
Director of Finance: Selcuk Egemen 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


CYPRUS REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Antis G. Soteriades 
Honorary Commissioner in Tanzania: Z. M. 
Eustace 


CYPRUS REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Congo (Elizabethville): Nicolaos 

Grammenopoulos (Hon. Consul) 

Congo (Leopoldville): Petrakis Georghiades 
(Hon. Consul); A. Theorcharides (Hon. 
Consul), Stanleyville 

Denmark: M. Fodgaard (Hon. 
General) 

Ethiopia: Dr. S. Hadjimichalis (Hon. Consul) 

France: H. K. Economides (Hon. Consul 
General), Paris: N. Bovadjis (Hon. 
Consul), Marseilles, N. Dikaios (Hon. 
Consul), Lyons 


Consul 


Germany: C. Pilauachi (Chargé d’Affaires, 
a.i.)}; C. Constantopoulos (Hon. Consul 
General), Hamburg 

Ghana: G. A. Nicolaides (Hon. Consul) 

Greece: Nikos Krandiotis (Ambassador) 

Italy: Nikos Krandiotis (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Athens); A. Rosali (Hon. Consul 
General), Rome; F. Poulides (Hon. 
Consul), Genoa 

Norway: P. Kolseth (Hon. Consul) 

Sweden: G. Dahlquist (Hon. Consul) 

Turkey: Ahmet Zaim (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: Venizelos Cotsapas 
(Ambassador) 

United Nations: Zenon Rossides (Permanent 
Representative) 

United States: Zenon Rossides (Ambassa- 
dor); Dr. K. Prousis (Hon. Consul), 
Boston 

U.S.S.R.: L. Georghiades (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: Nikos Krandiotis (Ambassador) 
(resident in Athens) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN CYPRUS 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CYPRUS OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: Sir David Hunt, 
KCMG, OBE 
High Commissioner for Canada: T. B. B. 
Wainman-Wood 
High Commissioner for India: 
Samarendranath Sen (resident in Beirut) 
High Commissioner for Pakistan: Hamid 
Nawaz Khan (resident in Beirut) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CYPRUS OF COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Austria: Dr. L. Steiner (resident in Athens) 
Belgium: Jean Querton (Minister) (resident 

in Beirut) 
(Chargé 


Bulgaria:  Z. 
d’Affaires) 

Chile: A. Zachariades (Hon. Consul) 

China (Nationalist): C. M. Chen (Ambas- 
sador) 

Cuba: Dr. J. L. Galbe (Chargé d’Affaires) 
(resident in Athens) 

Czechoslovakia: Frantisek Oplt (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Denmark: Vincens de Steensen-Leth(Minis- 
ter) (resident in Rome) 

Finland: Vahervuori (Ambassador) 
(resident in Rome) 

France: Marcotte de Sainte-Marie 
(Ambassador) 

Germany: Dr. Joseph Koenig (Ambassador) 

Greece: M. Alexandrakis (Ambassador) 

Hungary: Imre Hollai (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Athens) 
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Iceland: S. Johannides (Hon. Consul) 

Iran: Ali Dachiti (Ambassador) (resident in 
Beirut) 

Israel: Tuvia Arazi (Ambassador) 

Italy: Franco Bounous (Ambassador) 

Ivory Coast: Dennis Coffi Bile (Ambassador) 
(resident in Tel-Aviv) 

Japan: Otoshiro Kuroda (Ambassador) 
(resident in Beirut) 


Lebanon: Dr. Chehade Ghossein (Am- 
bassador) 
Netherlands: C. Vreede (Ambassador) 


(resident in Beirut) 

Norway: Per Vennemoe (Ambassador) 
(resident in Tel Aviv) 

Poland: W. Mikiszko (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Portugal: S. Dimitriou (Hon. Consul) 

Rumania: S. Pereanu (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Saudi Arabia: Sheikh Monsour Arif (Ambas- 
sador) 

Sudan: Amin Abdoun (Chargé d’Affaires) 
(resident in Athens) 

Sweden: (Vacant) (Chargé d’ Affaires) 

Switzerland: G. Keel (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Beirut) 

Syrian Arab Republic: Dr. M. Z. Ismail 
(Chargé d’Affaires) 

Turkey: Dr. Mazhar Ozkol (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: Mohamed Mostafa 
Lotfy (Ambassador) 

United States: Taylor G. Belcher (Ambas- 
sador) 

U.S.S.R.: P. K. Ermoshin (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: Branko Vucinic (Ambassador) 
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latitude and 10° 16’ and 13° 18’ W. longitude. Its 210-mile sea coast extends 
from the border of Guinea to the border of Liberia, these two countries 
bordering Sierra Leone inland. The total area of Sierra Leone is 27,925 square 
miles. Sierra Leone is thought to have obtained its name from the Portuguese 
navigators of the second half of the 15th century who, as they explored the coast 
of Africa, are said to have heard the roar of thunder from the coastal mountains. 

The highest mountain is Bintimani (also known as Loma Mansa) of 6,390 feet 
in the Loma mountain range. Another high mountain is Sankan-Biriwa of 
6,080 feet. The main estuaries navigable by ocean vessels are the Sierra Leone 
River and the Sherbro River, while small craft can travel certain distances on the 
Great and Little Scarcies, Bangru, Jong, Sewa, Waanje and Moa Rivers. In 
addition, there are 493 miles of inland waterways but many of these are only 
navigable for three months of the year. Sierra Leone is the only West African 
country with a mountainous coast line. The source of the River Niger which 
runs into the sea at Port Harcourt, Nigeria, is just within the north-eastern 
boundary. The most important lake is Lake Sonfon which has some historical 
interest as the island in the lake is a local tribal burial ground. Other lakes are 
the Mabesi, Mape and Baiama. 

There are two distinct seasons: the dry season from October to May and the 
rainy season for the rest of the year. The heaviest rainfall is on the coast from 
July to September. The annual rainfall ranges from 75 inches to more than 130 
inches, with 250 inches at Guma Valley, 10 miles south of Freetown. The mean 
temperature is 80° F. with little variation. At the beginning of the dry season the 
country experiences the Harmattan, a dry, sand-laden wind from the Sahara. 

The last census, in 1963, showed a population of 2,183,000 of whom 195,000 
lived in the Freetown peninsula. 

The official language is English while the main languages in the provinces are 
Mende, Temne and Krio. There are, however, at least thirteen tribes living in 
Sierra Leone, each of which has its own language. Primary education is free in 
Freetown but at most other schools a small fee is charged. A university is being 
planned and is due to be completed in 1980. There is at least one secondary 
school in each district. Literacy percentage is roughly 15 but in Freetown it is as 
high as 80. The main religions are Christianity and Islam. 

The capital is Freetown which had, in 1963, an estimated population of 
128,000. Outside the Freetown peninsula, which ts officially known as the West- 
ern Area (population 195,000), the country is divided into the Southern (542,000), 
Eastern (548,000) and Northern (898,000) Provinces, and the provinces are further 
divided into twelve Districts. The Southern Province includes the Districts of Bo, 
Bonthe, Moyamba and Pujehun, with headquarters of the provincial admini- 
stration located at Bo (population 26,613). The Eastern Province includes the 
Districts of Kenema, Kailahun and Kono, with provincial headquarters at 
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Kenema (population 13,246). The Northern Province comprises the Districts of 
Bombali, Kambia, Koinadugu, Port Loko and Tonkalili and the headquarters 
of the provincial administration are at Makeni (population 12,132). The pro- 
vinces are administered by Provincial Secretaries and the Districts by District 
Officers. There are one hundred and forty-five Chiefdoms in Sierra Leone and in 
effect they comprise the first tier of the system of local government. In each of 
these Chiefdoms the tribal authorities elect a Paramount Chief. The Paramount 
Chiefs sit in the District Councils, which form the second tier of the system of 
local government, together with elected members. In each district the tribal 
authorities elect a Paramount Chief to sit in the House of Representatives. 

The most important seaport is Freetown which has one of the largest natural 
harbours in the world. In 1964 1,961 ships of 4,816,750 net registered tonnage 
were cleared. 

Lungi international airport is on the northern bank of the Sierra Leone River 
opposite Freetown. Passengers are taken by ferry or launch and bus to the air- 
port (travelling time approximately 14 hours). The length of the runway is 
6,500 feet but this is being extended to 10,500 feet and the raising of the airport 
to International Standard A will be completed in 1966. A loan of £1 million from 
the British Government toward the cost of the extension was announced in June 
1964. There are small airfields at Hastings, Bo, Kenema, Yengema and Tongo. 
The principal airline is Sierra Leone Airways. 

The railway mileage is 368 which includes 57 miles of track privately owned by 
the Sierra Leone Development Company and used for transporting iron ore 
from the mines at Marampa to Pepel. Except for this 57 miles the gauge is 2 ft. 
6 in. There are 4,000 miles of roads of which 363 are surfaced. 

The Sierra Leone Broadcasting Service serves the whole country and in 
Freetown only television is provided by Sierra Leone Television. 

Sierra Leone’s principal products for home consumption are rice, cassava, 
palm kernels, millet, maize, groundnuts, piassava, coffee, cocoa and ginger. Palm 
kernels, coffee, cocoa, piassava and ginger are also exported. The main mineral 
exports are diamonds, iron ore, bauxite and rutile. 

For the year 1964/65 Government revenue was estimated to be £17°5 million, 
and expenditure £17-2 million. A ten-year development plan from 1962/63 to 
1971/72 has been prepared involving £125 million. In 1965 it was announced that 
the plan was to be revised to cover a five-year period only. Among the national 
development projects are the King Tom Power Station in Freetown, for which 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development lent the Govern- 
ment $3-8 million in 1963, and the Guma Valley Water Scheme, including the 
Guma Valley Dam for the main Freetown water supply. A British loan for this 
was provided in 1961 (£2-4 million) and in 1965 a further £300,000 was loaned 
for the addition of hydro-electric works. 

In 1964 Britain lent Sierra Leone £1 million to be used to bring Lungi airport 
up to full international standard. This involves extending the runway to 10,500 ft. 
and installing lighting and a better communications system. In 1965 the British 
Government waived the interest on the loan for the first five years which it is 
estimated will amount to about £300,000. Work is expected to be completed in 
1966. 

French sources have lent 48 million francs for the extension of Queen 
Elizabeth II Quay. This is a pre-financed contract involving reclamation of a 
small bay in the harbour. 
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An agreement has been signed with the Haifa Refinery for the establishment 
of an oil refinery. 

In 1964 two firms, British Titan Products and the Pittsburg Plate Glass 
Company of America, announced the setting up of a company called Sherbro 
Minerals Ltd., with a capital of £5 million, to develop the rutile industry. 

A West German Government loan of £1-5 million has been granted for 
financing the construction of a 116-kilometer road from Tonkolili to Kono, 
which will cut the travelling distance between the Kono diamond area and 
Freetown by 100 miles. 

In 1965 the Sierra Leone Development Company, whose shares are mainly 
held by William Baird and Company of Glasgow, completed a £9 million 
development project including a concentration mill at the mines in Marampa 
and a new loading jetty at Pepel. 

Exports of bauxite started in 1963 on the formation of the Sierra Leone Ore 
and Metal Company with an authorized capital of £300,000. 

A pre-financed contract for £2:47 million was won in 1964 by a French firm 
for the installation of water supplies to 21 rural towns. 

With the aid of an American loan of £2:25 million Njala University College 
was opened in 1965 to teach mainly agricultural subjects. 

Plans are also at present in hand for the further development of internal 
communications, agriculture, and tourism; and for the setting up of an 
Agricultural Development Institute and an Industrial Development Bank. 

Sierra Leone’s National Day, Independence Day is celebrated on 27th April. 


HISTORY 


Before Independence, Sierra Leone consisted of the Colony, which was 
broadly identical with the peninsula on which Freetown stands, and of the 
Protectorate on the mainland. 

The history of modern Sierra Leone dates from 1787 when Granville Sharp 
and other British abolitionists, acting on a scheme proposed by Dr. Henry 
Smeatham, purchased from a local chief named Naimbana a strip of land on 
the peninsula and settled on it 400 freed slaves. In 1791 a Royal Charter was 
granted to a Sierra Leone Company, of which both Sharp and William 
Wilberforce were directors, and, despite difficulties with local tribesmen and 
with the French, more settlers were introduced, many being freed slaves from 
Jamaica and Nova Scotia. In 1800 the peninsula was granted to the Chartered 
Company by Letters Patent; and the Court of Directors was empowered to 
appoint a Governor and Council, the former having powers to make laws. 
In 1807, when Britain outlawed slave trading, a naval station was established 
at Freetown, and slaves freed in operations by the ships stationed there were 
brought back to the settlement. Finally in 1808 Freetown became a Colony, 
and the jurisdiction of the Company was assumed by the Crown. From 1816 
to 1843 The Gambia was governed from Sierra Leone; and the Gold Coast 
was a dependency from 1843 to 1850. 

In 1862 a large tract of coastal area including Sherbro Island was added to 
the Colony, and as the century progressed treaties were made with neighbouring 
Chiefs to protect the trade of the Colony with the hinterland, and British 
influence was thus extended. To define the geographical extent of this influence, 
an agreement on boundaries was made with Liberia in 1885 and with France 
in 1895; and in 1896 a Protectorate was declared over the territories so defined. 
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Although British law and taxation procedure were introduced, the people of 
the Protectorate still continued to be administered indirectly through their own 
Rulers. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


Until 1863 the Government of Sierra Leone consisted of a Governor and an 
Advisory Council comprising ex officio members and one or two appointed 
members. 

In 1863 an Executive Council and Legislative Council were created. In 1866 
Sierra Leone was joined with The Gambia, the Gold Coast and Lagos to form 
the West Africa Settlements with a Governor in Chief in Freetown. In 1874 
Lagos and the Gold Coast jointly became a sepa rate colony and The Gambia was 
separated as a Colony from Sierra Leone in 1888. 

In 1924, by Order in Council dated 16th January, a new and considerably 
enlarged Legislative Council was set up providing for elected members, and also 
providing for direct representation of Protectorate interests for the first time. 

An Order in Council in 1951 provided for a Legislative Council of thirty-two 
members, consisting of seven ex officio members, seven members elected from 
the Colony districts, twelve members elected from the Protectorate District 
Councils, two members elected from the Protectorate Assembly and two members. 
nominated by the Governor, together with the Governor as President and a 
Vice-President. Provision was made by Royal Instruction for an Executive 
Council of four ex officio members and not less than four unofficial members 
appointed from among the elected members of the Legislative Council. 

In 1953 a Ministerial system was introduced and in the next year the title of 
Chief Minister was accorded to the leader of the majority party in the Legisla- 
tive Council. 

Under a new constitution in 1956 the Legislative Council became the House 
of Representatives and was enlarged to consist of a Speaker, four ex officio 
members, fifty-one elected members and two nominated members (the last have 
no voting powers). In the General Election of 1957 virtually all adult males and 
all adult female taxpayers or property owners were eligible to vote. The 
Constitution was further altered in 1958 by the exclusion of ex officio members 
from the Executive Council and House of Representatives. The new Executive 
Council included eleven Ministers appointed from among the elected members 
of the House of Representatives. Dr. (later Sir Milton) Margai, who had been 
Chief Minister under the previous constitutional arrangements, was appointed 
Prime Minister. 

At the Constitutional Conference held in London from 20th April to 4th May 
1960 the constitutional changes necessary before Sierra Leone became independ- 
ent were agreed. Sierra Leone attained complete independence as a fully self- 
governing Member of the Commonwealth with Her Majesty The Queen as 
Sovereign on 27th April 1961. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Constitution of Sierra Leone, contained in the Sierra Leone (Constitution) 
Order in Council 1961, includes provision for a Governor-General appointed 
by Her Majesty The Queen on the advice of the Prime Minister of Sierra 
Leone, and for a House of Representatives consisting of not less than sixty 
members with a Speaker elected by the members from among their own number 
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or from persons who are qualified to become members. For an interim period 
until a new House of Representatives was elected the House as established by 
the previous Constitution remained the legislative body. 

To qualify for election to the House of Representatives a person must be a 
citizen of Sierra Leone, must have attained the age of twenty-five and must 
speak English well enough to be able to take an active part in the proceedings 
of the House. Provision is made for the establishment of an Electoral Commis- 
sion of a Chairman and up to four Members. Legislation is envisaged to provide 
for the qualifications of voters on the basis of universal adult suffrage. 

Provision is made for questions coming before the House of Representatives 
to be determined by a majority vote of the members present and voting, except 
in the case of certain constitutional amendments which require a two-thirds 
majority of all members in two successive sessions of the House, one before 
and the other following a dissolution. Finance Bills may only be introduced 
by a Minister of the Government. The House has a normal life of five years, 
unless sooner dissolved, and must meet at least once a year. 

Executive responsibility rests with a Cabinet of Ministers drawn from among 
the members of the House of Representatives. The Cabinet is presided over by 
a Prime Minister appointed by the Governor-General as the person likely to 
command the support of a majority of the members of the House. Other 
Ministers are appointed on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

There is a Supréme Court and a Court of Appeal, and in certain cases a 
further appeal lies to the Judicial Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. 
The Chief Justice is appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, and Puisne Judges are appointed i in accordance with the advice 
of the Judicial Service Commission. 

Provision is made for a Public Service Commission, a Judicial Service Com- 
mission, and for the appointment of a Director of Audit. 

The Constitution also contains provisions governing Sierra Leone citizenship 
and the fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual. 


HISTORICAL LIST 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, GCvo, 27th April 1961 to Sth May 1962 


H. J. Lightfoot Boston, CMG, Jp (later Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GCMG), 5th May 
1962 to I1th July 1962 (acting) 


Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GCMG, JP, from 11th July 1962 


MINISTRIES 


Sir Milton Margai, pc, MBE, 27th April 1961 to 28th May 1962 
Sir Milton Margai, PC, MBE, 28th May 1962 to 28th April 1964 
Albert M. Margai (later Sir Albert Margai), from 28th April 1964 


GOVERNMENT 

The House of Representatives comprises 62 ordinary members and 12 Para- 
mount Chief members. At the 1962 election the Sierra Leone People’s Party 
secured 28 seats, the All People’s Congress 16, the Sierra Leone Progressive 
Independence Movement (in alliance with the A.P.C.) 4, and Independents 14, 
who later adhered to the S.L.P.P. The S.L.P.P. formed the Government, and 
in October 1965 had 47 (plus the support of 12 Paramount Chiefs) and the 
A.P.C. had 15 seats. 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GCMG, JP 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister, Minister of Defence and Minister of Development and Planning: 
The Hon. Sir Albert Margai 
Minister of Transport and Communications: The Hon. Kande Bureh 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: The Hon. K. I. Kai-Samba 
Minister of Lands, Mines and Labour: The Hon. A. J. Demby 
Minister of Housing and Country Planning: The Hon. G. Dickson-Thomas 
Minister of External Affairs: The Hon. C. B. Rogers-Wright 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. R. G. O. King, MRE 
Minister of Social Welfare: The Hon. R. B. Kowa, MBE 
Minister of Information and Broadcasting: The Hon. John Nelson- Williams 
Minister of Health: The Hon. S. J. Sheriff 
Minister of Education: The Hon. A. Wurie, CBE 
Minister of Works: The Hon. M. J. Kamanda-Bongay 
Minister of Trade and Industry: The Hon. D. L. Sumner 
Minister without Portfolio: The Hon. Paramount Chief Madam Ella Koblo Gulama, OBE 
Minister without Portfolio: The Hon. Paramount Chief Bai Sherbro Yumkella II 
Minister of Interior and Leader of the House: The Hon. Maigore Kallon 
Parliamentary Secretaries: The Hon. W. A. Jackson; The Hon. A. H. Kandeh; 
The Hon. A. B. M. Jah; The Hon. S. B. Marah; The Hon. A. H. Kabia 


House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: The Hon. B. Tejan-Sie 
Deputy Speaker: The Hon. J. E. H. Tucker 
Clerk, House of Representatives: S. V. Wright, 1so 


JUDICIARY 


Chief Justice: Mr. Justice S. Bankole Jones 
President of Court of Appeal: Mr. Justice C. G. Ames 


Judges of Supreme Court: 


Mr. Justice R. B. Marke, CBE 
Mr. Justice C. O. E. Cole, OBE 
Mr. Justice J. B. Marcus Jones 
Mr. Justice A. E. Dobbs 


Mr. Justice S. C. W. Betts 
Mr. Justice E. F. Luke, opgt 
Mr. Justice R. W. Beoku-Betts 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
Secretary to the Prime Minister: G. S. Panda, 
CMG, OBE 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 
Attorney-General: B. Macauley, Qc 


CABINET OFFICE 
Secretary to the Cabinet: A. K. Hyde, DFC 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: A. K. Hyde, DFC 
Force Commander: Brigadier D. Lansana, 

OBE 


ESTABLISHMENT BRANCH 
Establishment Secretary: P. L. Tucker 


POLICE 
Commissioner of Police: L. W. Leigh, Mvo, 
OBE 


MINISTRY OF SOCIAL WELFARE 
Permanent Secretary: W. E. M. Johnson 


PRISONS 
Director: O. G. Hughes 


PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: A. J. Momoh, CMG 


AUDIT 
Director: A. S. C. Johnson 


MINISTRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: A. T. Kabbah 


Co-operative Department 
Registrar: R. Nicholson 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: S. C. A. Forster 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Permanent Secretary: M. Jones 
Chief Medical Officer: D. E. Boye-Johnson 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: Mrs. M. E. P. 
Ol-Williams 
Posts and Telecommunications 
Director: C. S. Davies, OBE 


Meteorological Department 
Meteorologist: J. A. Belford 

Civil Aviation Department 
Director: R. R. Wright 


MINISTRY OF LANDS, MINES AND LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: G. L. V. Williams 
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Geological Department 
Director: J. D. Pollett, CBE 


Labour Department 
Commissioner: M. A. E. Davies 


Mines Department 
Chief Inspector of Mines: D. J. S. Fraser 


Surveys and Lands Department 
Director: T. W. Skuse, OBE, JP 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE AND DEVELOPMENT 
Financial Secretary: S. B. Daramy 


Accountant-General’s Office 
Accountant-General: M. C. d°Alves 
Faulkner (acting) 


Central Statistics Office 
Director: C. E. A. Noah 


Customs and Excise 
Comptroller of Customs: L. G. Thompson, 
OBE 
fncome Tax 
Commissioner: B. A. C. Johnson (acting) 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
Secretary and Town Planning Officer: R. J. 
Olu-Wright 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
BROADCASTING 
Permanent Secretary: T. A. L. Decker 
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Printing Department 
Government Printer: E. M. Williams, OBE 


Broadcasting 
Director: J. J. Akar 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Permanent Secretary: J. E. O. Jones 
Chief Education Officer: W. F. Conton 


MINISTRY OF WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: T. C. N. Pratt 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: A. Tejan 
Agricultural Division 
Chief Agriculturalist: J. A. C. Davies 
Forestry Division 
Chief Conservator: J. S. Sawyerr 


MINISTRY OF THE INTERIOR 
Permanent Secretary: M. L. Sesay 


BANK OF SIERRA LEONE 
Governor: G. E. Hall 


; ELECTORAL COMMISSION 
Chief Electoral Commissioner: M. A. 
Khazali, sP 


DEVELOPMENT OFFICE 
Development Secretary: S. L. Bangura 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


SIERRA LEONE REPRESENTATIVES IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in United Kingdom: 

R. E. Kelfa-Caulker 


SIERRA LEONE REPRESENTATIVES IN 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 

Guinea: Mahmoud Ahmed (Ambassador) 
Lebanon: Anio Milhem (Hon. Consul) 
Liberia: E. A. Cummings-John (Ambas- 


sador 

Senegal: Abdul Karim (Ambassador) 

United Nations: G. B. O. Collier (Permanent 
Representative) 

United States: G. B. O. Collier (Ambassador) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN SIERRA LEONE 


REPRESENTATIVES IN SIERRA LEONE OF 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: D. J. C. Crawley, 
CMG, CVO 

High Commissioner for Canada: J. H. 
Cleverland (resident in Lagos) 

High Commissioner for India: J. C. Kakar 
(resident in Accra) 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: H. M. 
Ahson (resident in Lagos) 

High Commissioner for Ghana: K. D. Gwira 

High Commissioner for Nigeria: B. C. I. 
Obanye 


REPRESENTATIVES IN SIERRA LEONE OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
Belgium: G. Houvenaeghel (Chargé 
d’Affaires a.i.) 

Bulgaria: Tentcho Metchkov (Ambassador) 
(resident in Conakry) 

China (Nationalist): Rear Admiral Liu To 
(Ambassador) 

Czechoslovakia: O. Hromadka (Chargé 
d’Affaires a.i.) (resident in Conakry) 

Dahomey: P. Coffi (Ambassador) (resident 
in Monrovia) 
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France: Olivier Gassouin (Ambassador) 

Germany: Dr. W. Seldis (Ambassador) 

Guinea: Mangue Kamara Gadiri (Ambas- 
sador) 

Israel: J. Gibton (Ambassador) 

Italy: Marquis A. Capace di Bugnano 
(Ambassador) (resident in Monrovia) 

Ivory Coast: P. Coffi (Ambassador) (resident 
in Monrovia) 

Japan: Munetoshi Ohki (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Accra) 

Korea (South): General Honkon Lee 
(Ambassador) (resident in London) 

Lebanon: (Vacant) (Ambassador) (resident 
in Monrovia); F. Salloukh (Chargé 
d’Affaires en titre) 

Liberia: H. B. David (Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 

Mali: I. Sangho (Ambassador) (resident in 
Monrovia) 

Netherlands: Dr. H. Jonker (Ambassador) 
(resident in Monrovia) 
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Philippines: Dr. M. Baradi (Ambassador) 
(resident in Lagos) 

Poland: G. Kornacki (Chargé d’Affaires a.i.) 
(resident in Accra) 

Senegal: Y. Sylla (Ambassador) (resident in 
Monrovia) 

Spain: E. Gasset y Diez de Ulzurran (Am- 
bassador) 

Sweden: O. Ripa (Ambassador) (resident in 
Monrovia) 

Switzerland: Jean-Jacques de-Hardy (Am- 
bassador) (resident in Dakar) 

United Arab Republic: Abdel Aziz Khairat 
(Chargé d’Affaires, a.i.) 

United States: A. V. Corry (Ambassador) 

Upper Volta: P. Coffi (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Monrovia) 

U.S.S.R.: G. S. Paschenko (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: L. Cvrlje (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Conakry) 


CHAPTER 38 


UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANZANIA 


union of that part of the East African mainland known as Tanganyika, 

which included Mafia and a number of other small off-shore islands, and 
Zanzibar, which included not only the island of Zanzibar itself but also the 
islands of Pemba and Latham. The name Tanzania (the accent is on the third of 
the four syllables) was adopted on 29th October 1964, being formed from the 
initial letters of the names Tanganyika and Zanzibar. The total area of Tanzania 
is 363,708 square miles. 

The mainland of Tanzania extends from 1° to 11° 45’ S. latitudes and from 
29° 20’ to 40° 38’ E. longitudes, and has a total area of 362,688 square miles, 
including the off-shore islands formerly forming part of Tanganyika and 2,000 
square miles of inland water. It is bounded on the east by the Indian Ocean, on 
the north by Kenya, Lake Victoria and Uganda; on the west by Rwanda, 
Burundi, Lake Tanganyika (across which is the Congo); and on the south by 
Zambia, Malawi, Lake Malawi and Mozambique. 

The mainland contains the two extremes of topographical relief of the whole 
Continent of Africa: Kilimanjaro, with a permanent ice-cap rising to 19,340 feet 
above sea level, and the deep trough-like depression filled by Lake Tanganyika, 
the world’s second deepest lake. Mount Meru, 50 miles west of Kilimanjaro, 
rises to 14,974 feet. The Mbulu Range of mountains (highest point Mount Han- 
ang, 11,215 feet) lies 150 miles S.W. of Mount Kilimanjaro, and the Mbeya 
Range (highest point Mount Rungwe, 9,713 feet) lies to the north of Lake 
Malawi. The Kipengere Range (highest peak 9,715 feet) and the Livingstone 
Mountains (9,600 feet) and other large mountains are just north of the Mbulu 
Range and include Loolmalasin (11,969 feet) and the still active volcano Oldonyo 
Lengerli. 

The main rivers are the Pangani or Ruvu, the Wani, the Ruvu (Kingoni), the 
Rufiji, the Great Ruaha, the Matandu, the Mbwemkuru, the Lukuledi and the 
Ruvuma, which drain the central plateau and flow into the Indian Ocean; and 
the Mori, Mara and Kegera, the Malagarasi, the Songwe and Ruhuhu which 
feed the great lakes. 

The climate is very varied and not typically tropical; rainfall can be anything 
between 14-3 inches to 123-4 inches a year. There are three climatic zones: the 
hot and humid coastal area: the drier central plateau with a great deal of seasonal 
variations of temperature; and the semi-temperate mountain areas. 

Zanzibar consists of Zanzibar Island, Pemba Island and Latham Island. Zan- 
zibar Island is situated in the Indian Ocean in latitude 6° S. and longitude 39° E. 
It is separated (224 miles) from the mainland by the Zanzibar Channel and is the 
largest island off the coast of East Africa, being fifty-three miles long and 
twenty-four miles wide, with a total area of 640 square miles. The eastern and 
central parts, comprising two-thirds of the island, consist of low-lying coral 
country covered by bush and grass plains, largely uninhabited except for fishing 
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settlements on the east coast. The western side of the island is fertile and densely 
populated, with several ridges rising to over 200 feet above sea level; the highest 
ridge, the Masingini Ridge, is 390 feet above sea level. In this area coconuts and 
to a lesser extent cloves are extensively grown. 

The island of Pemba lies twenty-five miles to the north-east, in latitude 5° S. 
and longitude 39° E. It is forty-two miles long and about fourteen miles wide, 
with an area of 380 square miles. The west and centre of the island consists of a 
flat-topped ridge about six miles wide, deeply intersected by streams. The coast- 
line is deeply indented especially in the west and the inlets are mostly filled with 
mangrove swamps. Apart from the narrow belt of coral country in the east the 
island is fertile and densely populated, clove growing being the major industry. 
Pemba provides about 83 per cent of Zanzibar’s cloves, the total exports of 
which in 1963 were valued at £3-1 million. 

Forty miles to the south-east of Zanzibar is Latham Island which forms part 
of Zanzibar. This island is no more than an outcrop of calcareous beach rock 
300 yards long by 170 yards wide. It is principally notable as the breeding 
ground for booby, tern and the green turtle. 

The climate is tropical, tempered throughout the year with constant sea 
breezes except during the rainy seasons. The heavy rains fall in April and May 
with lesser rains in November and December. The mean maximum and 
minimum temperatures for Zanzibar town are 84-4° F. and 76-:6° F. respectively 
and for Wete, in Pemba, 86-3° F. and 76:1° F. The annual rainfall for Zanzibar 
town averages 61-9 inches and for Wete 76-9 inches. 

At the 1957 census on the mainland the population totalled 8,788,466, com- 
prising 8,665,336 Africans, 20,598 Europeans and 102,532 other races. The 
population of Zanzibar was estimated in mid-1961 at 312,000 and the total 
population of Tanzania is now estimated to be about 10 million. The African 
population is estimated to be increasing at about 2°% each year. 

On the mainland there are some 120 tribes, the chief being the Sukuma 
(which comprises 13% of the African population); Nyamwezi; Ha; Makonde; 
Gogo; Haya and Chagga. Swahili is the principal language of Tanzania and 
Swahili and English are the official languages. The main religions are Islam 31 %, 
Roman Catholicism 17% and Protestantism 8%. 55% of the age group enter 
Standard I in the primary schools and 24% of this age group start secondary 
education. 

For administrative purposes the mainland is divided into 17 regions under 
Regional Commissioners, namely Arusha, Dodoma, Coast, Kigoma, Kiliman- 
jaro, Mara, Morogoro, Mtwara, Mwanza, Ruvuma, Shinyanga, Iringa, Mbeya, 
Tabora, Tanga, Singida and West Lake and is further divided into Districts 
under Area Commissioners. 

The capital of Tanzania is Dar es Salaam (population 140,000). The principal 
inland towns, with estimated populations, are Arusha (13,000), Dodoma (16,000), 
Morogoro (14,000), Moshi (18,000), Mwanza (26,000) and Tabora (18,000). 

Dar es Salaam is the principal port and handled about 804,000 tons of cargo 
in 1963. Other important ports are Zanzibar (population 58,000), Tanga (popula- 
tion 50,000) and Wete (in North Pemba) (population 7,507). Government 
steamers maintain weekly connections between Zanzibar and Pemba and between 
Zanzibar and Dar es Salaam. Coastal vessels for passengers and cargo maintain 
regular services between Zanzibar, Kenya and Tanganyika ports. 

The principal mainland airport is at Dar es Salaam and has a runway of 6,800 
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feet. The Tanzania Government is a partner in East African Airways. Zanzibar 
airport is situated four and a half miles from the town and has a runway of 
4,860 feet. 

There are 1,658 miles of railway, and there is a total road mileage of some 
29,526. Radio Tanzania, operating in both Dar es Salaam and Zanzibar, is 
controlled by the Government. There is no television. 

The recurrent revenue for 1963/64 was £26,249,000 and development revenue 
in the same year was £12,668,000. 45% of the Gross Domestic Product comes 
from agriculture. There is a 5-year Plan for economic and social development 
which began on Ist July 1964 and is due to end on 30th June 1969. Among im- 
portant national development projects are the Nyumba ya Mungu Dam, which 
is being financed by a Commonwealth assistance loan, and the Hydro-Electric 
Scheme at Pangani Falls, which is being financed under the five-year Plan. 

Tanzania is a partner in the East African Common Services Organization (see 
Chapter 52). 

Tanzania’s national days are:— 

12th January, the anniversary of the Zanzibar revolution; 

26th April, Union Day (anniversary of the union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar); 

7th July, Saba Saba Day (anniversary of the founding of TANU in 1954); and 

9th December, Jamhuri Day (anniversary of independence of Tanganyika and 
of Republic Day). 


HISTORY 


It is known that the East Africa coast had trade connections with Arabia 
and India before the beginning of the Christian era. 

In the first century A.D. the coast, including Zanzibar, was, and had long 
been, under the control of the ruler of south-western Arabia; the geography and 
products of the area were known to the Greeks of Alexandria and the most 
southerly market-town known to the ancients, Rhapta, must have been situated 
somewhere on the coast within a hundred miles of Dar es Salaam. From the 
eleventh century onwards the sultanate of Kilwa came into prominence, attaining 
its greatest prosperity in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries when its rulers 
controlled the trade of a long stretch of the coast, extending down to Sofala, 
near the present Beira in Mozambique. 

In 1498 the arrival of Vasco da Gama off the coast of East Africa heralded a 
period of Portuguese predominance over the coasts and waters of East Africa. 
Though very few of the Portuguese settled in the country, the civilization of 
the coastal towns suffered a severe decline. Towards the end of the sixteenth 
century, however, the Portuguese began to give way to the Turks and Arabs, 
notably the Imams of Oman. But Arab influence declined during the eighteenth 
century and the allegiance to Muscat became more and more shadowy until 1832 
when the fifth ruler of the Yorubi dynasty, Seyyid Said, moved his capital from 
Muscat to Zanzibar. The second period of Arab domination was the great 
period of the slave trade. Bagamoyo, Sadani and Pangani on the Tanganyika 
coast were the usual points of departure and Tabora the most important inland 
centre. After Seyyid Said’s death in 1856 his territories were divided between his 
two elder sons; and Zanzibar, with the adjacent coast, became an independent 
sultanate. 

The country later known as Tanganyika came under German influence 
largely through the initiative of Dr. Karl Peters, who, in 1884, journeyed into 
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the interior and in six weeks concluded twelve treaties with chiefs, whose 
chiefdoms were then declared to be German territory. In 1885 the land which 
Peters had acquired, including 60,000 square miles of territory over which the 
Sultan of Zanzibar claimed suzerainty, was placed under the protection of the 
Imperial German Government. A ten-mile belt along the coast was regarded 
as belonging to Zanzibar but in 1888 Germany acquired the right of collecting 
duties on the coast and in 1890 took over the coastal strip on payment of 
£200,000 to the Sultan of Zanzibar. Later the same year the supremacy of 
British interests in Zanzibar and Pemba was recognised by France and Germany 
and on 4th November the islands were proclaimed a British Protectorate, 
Zanzibar affairs being handled by the Foreign Office. In 1891 a constitutional 
government was established in Zanzibar with a British Representative as First 
Minister. 

Soon after the outbreak of the 1914-18 War clashes took place between 
British and German forces on the northern frontier of Tanganyika, but the 
main campaign to occupy the country did not begin until 1916. By the end of 
that year all the country north of the Central Railway was occupied by British 
or Belgian forces and a provisional Civil Administration was established for 
that area on the Ist January 1917. In November 1917 the German forces 
were driven across the Ruvuma River into Portuguese East Africa and the 
occupation of the whole of the territory was then completed. 

By Article 119 of the Treaty of Peace with Germany, signed at Versailles 
on the 28th June 1919, Germany renounced in favour of the Principal Allied 
and Associated Powers all her rights over her overseas possessions, including 
her East African colony. The Principal Allied and Associated Powers agreed 
that His Britannic Majesty should exercise a mandate to administer this former 
German colony, except for the areas of Ruanda and Urundi for which the 
mandate was given to the Belgian Government. The administration of Tan- 
ganyika continued to be carried out under the terms of the mandate until its 
transfer to the Trusteeship System under the Charter of the United Nations 
by the Trusteeship Agreement of 13th December 1946. 


TANGANYIKA 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Legislative Council was first constituted by the Tanganyika (Legislative 
Council) Order in Council, 1926, and consisted of the Governor as President, 
13 Official members and not more than ten Unofficial members. The full quota 
of Unofficials was not filled until 1935, when seven Europeans and three Asians 
were nominated. In the same year changes were made in the Official membership 
and a further revision took place two years later. 

In 1945 the Legislative Council was enlarged to consist of the Governor as 
President, 15 Official and not more than 14 Unofficial members. As a result of 
these changes the 14 Unofficial Members included, from 1948 onwards, four 
Africans (two appointed in 1945, a third in 1947 and a fourth in 1948) and three 
Asians. In 1949 the Governor appointed a Committee including African, Asian 
and European representatives to review the country’s constitutional structure. 
Its report was published in 1951 and recommended equal representation of the 
territory’s three main races in the unofficial membership of an enlarged Legisla- 
tive Council with the retention of an official majority. After further examination 
the recommendations were put into effect in 1955. The new Council was presided 
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over by a Speaker and had 31 Official members and 30 Unofficials (comprising 
ten Africans, ten Asians and ten Europeans). 

From 1948 onwards the Executive Council, which assisted the Governor in an 
advisory capacity, was remodelled on the ‘Member’ system, whereby groups of 
Government Departments were the responsibility of certain individual members 
of the Executive Council. By the end of 1954 the Executive Council consisted of 
the Governor as President, three ex officio members, five nominated Official 
members and six Unofficial members (of whom two were Europeans, two Asians 
and two Africans). In 1957 the Official members of the Executive Council were 
redesignated as Ministers and at the same time six Assistant Ministers (four 
Africans, one European and one Asian) were appointed. The Assistant Ministers 
became ex officio members of the Legislative Council with the duty of speaking 
for the departments assigned to them but they were not, however, members of 
the Executive Council although they might attend meetings and take part in 
discussions when matters affecting their departments came before it. 

The first General Election in Tanganyika was held in 1958-59 in two phases, 
because of the administrative and other problems involved in holding this first 
series of elections in such a vast country. 

After the elections the Governor announced that it was proposed to set up a 
Council of Ministers in which Unofficials, including Africans, would for the 
first time be appointed to Ministerial office. The new Council which took office 
in July 1959 had 12 Ministers, five of whom were elected Unofficials (three 
African, one Asian and one European), and it advised the Governor on constitu- 
tional and legislative matters. The Executive Council was still in existence but 
only advised the Governor on a limited range of subjects. 

The Governor announced in December 1959 that there would be new 
elections followed by important constitutional changes. 

The second General Election, which brought in an elected majority in both 
the executive and the legislative spheres, was held in August 1960. The elected 
side of the Legislature comprised 71 seats and of this figure 50 seats were open 
to contest by all races and 21 reserved for minority communities, 11 Asians 
and 10 Europeans. Although there were 71 seats in fact there were only 13 
contests in 11 constituencies because 58 candidates, 17 of whom were former 
members of Legislative Council, were returned unopposed. 

Only two Parties contested the election, the Tanganyika African National 
Union and the African National Congress. There were, however, a number of 
independent candidates. 

The election resulted in an overwhelming victory for the Tanganyika African 
National Union under the leadership of Mr. Julius Nyerere, which obtained 
70 of the 71 elected seats. The single successful non-TANU candidate stood as an 
Independent. 

On the new government taking office certain changes took place in the 
constitutional framework of the executive, the principal of which was the 
abolition of the office of Chief Secretary and the creation of the new office 
of Deputy Governor, who was a member of the Council of Ministers but not 
of the Legislative Council. With this change came the abolition of the Executive 
Council and the introduction of the office of Chief Minister. 

After the Constitutional Conference held in Dar es Salaam in March 1961, 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the British 
Government announced that it had agreed to grant internal self-government 
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to Tanganyika from Ist May 1961 and full independence from 28th December 
1961. The latter date was later altered to 9th December 1961. 

During the period Ist May to 9th December 1961 the Governor continued 
to be responsible for Defence and External Affairs. On Ist May 1961 Mr. 
Julius Nyerere, formerly Chief Minister, became the country’s first Prime 
Minister, at the head of a Cabinet of 12. On the same day the Legislative Council 
was re-named the National Assembly, its composition remaining unchanged. 
The post of Deputy Governor was abolished from Ist July 1961. 

In June 1961 the Tanganyika National Assembly unanimously passed a 
motion asking other member governments of the Commonwealth to join with 
the British Government in supporting Tanganyika’s desire to become a Member 
of the Commonwealth. All Commonwealth Governments agreed to this and 
Tanganyika became a Member of the Commonwealth on achieving independence 
on the 9th December 1961. At the same time the Trusteeship Agreement was 
terminated by the United Nations. 

On 15th February 1962 the Tanganyika National Assembly unanimously 
adopted a government motion that the Constitution be amended to provide for 
Tanganyika to become a Republic within the Commonwealth. At the Meeting 
of Commonwealth Prime Ministers held in London on 10th September 1962 
the Prime Minister of Tanganyika was informed by the Heads of Delegations 
of the other member countries of the Commonwealth that the present relations 
between their countries and Tanganyika would remain unaffected by this 
constitutional change, and that they would be happy to recognise Tanganyika’s 
continued membership of the Commonwealth. 

The Republic of Tanganyika was inaugurated on the 9th December 1962. 
Its Constitution provided for a President who was executive Head of State and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces; he was empowered to appoint a 
Vice-President and Ministers of his Cabinet, though he was not bound to act 
on their advice. The first President, Dr. Nyerere, was directly elected by universal 
suffrage. The Constitution provided for the election of subsequent Presidents 
by the National Assembly at five-yearly intervals or on the dissolution of 
Parliament. 3 


ZANZIBAR 
CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


On Ist July 1913 the control of Zanzibar passed from the Foreign Office to the 
Colonial Office, and by a Zanzibar Order in Council of 1914 the offices of 
British Consul-General and the Sultan’s First Minister were merged in the 
newly-created post of British Resident, who was appointed, subject to the control 
of the Governor of the British East Africa Protectorate, as High Commissioner. 
A Protectorate Council was constituted as an advisory body with the Sultan 
as President and the British Resident as Vice-President. In 1925 the office of 
High Commissioner was abolished and the British Resident was made directly 
responsible to the Colonial Office. Executive and Legislative Councils were consti- 
tuted in 1926 in place of the old advisory Protectorate Council. In 1960, following 
recommendations made by Sir Hilary Blood who had been appointed Constitu- 
tional Commissioner, a degree of responsible government was granted. Elected 
Ministers, one of whom was Chief Minister, formed the majority in the Executive 
Council, and in the Legislative Council there was a large elected majority. 

In 1962 the franchise was extended to provide for universal adult suffrage, 
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and a Delimitation Commission recommended an increase in the number of 
elected members in the Legislative Council. On 24th June 1963 internal self- 
government was introduced. After a General Election in July a Government 
was formed from a coalition between the Zanzibar Nationalist Party and the 
Zanzibar and Pemba People’s Party, which had won a majority of seats (though 
not of votes) over the Afro-Shirazi Party headed by Mr. Abeid Amani Karume. 
At the Independence Conference held in London in September 1963 arrange- 
ments were agreed for the final transfer of power, and Zanzibar attained full 
sovereign independence on 10th December 1963, under the Sultan as Head of State. 


Establishment of The People’s Republic of Zanzibar 

On 12th January 1964 the Sultan’s Government was overthrown by a sudden 
internal uprising. Zanzibar was proclaimed a People’s Republic, with Mr. 
Abeid Amani Karume as President. The former constitution was abrogated, 
but other existing laws continued in force. A Revolutionary Council of 32 
members was declared the Supreme Authority in the Republic. A Cabinet of 
Ministers was appointed to exercise executive power on behalf of, and with the 
advice of, the Revolutionary Council. Under a Presidential Decree made in 
February 1964 the Revolutionary Council was to enact constitutional Decrees 
which were to form the basic law of the Republic, and a Constituent Assembly 
was to be convened to consider these basic provisions which, after having 
received the Assembly’s assent, were to be the Constitution of Zanzibar. A 
further Presidential Decree of 11th May 1965 established the Afro-Shirazi Party 
as the sole party and supreme authority in Zanzibar. 


UNION OF TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 


After meetings between President Nyerere and President Karume it was 
decided that Tanganyika and Zanzibar should form one Sovereign State. Articles 
of Union were signed on 22nd April 1964 by President Nyerere of Tanganyika 
and President Karume of Zanzibar and on 25th April 1964 legislation ratifying 
these Articles was enacted by both the Tanganyika Parliament and the Revolu- 
tionary Council of Zanzibar. By this legislation the United Republic of 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar was created as a single sovereign state, as from 26th 
April 1964, under President Nyerere. President Karume was declared Ist 
Vice-President of the United Republic, while retaining the style of President of 
Zanzibar as head of the separate Legislature and Executive for Zanzibar. There 
were 18 members from Zanzibar in the National Assembly of the United Republic 
and some of these became Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries in the United 
Republic Government. 

The legislation provided for an interim constitution which laid down that the 
United Republic should be governed in accordance with the provisions of the 
existing Tanganyika Constitution suitably modified to provide for a separate 
Legislature and Executive in Zanzibar with exclusive authority over matters 
other than reserved matters. Reserved matters were: External Affairs; Defence; 
Police; Emergency powers; Citizenship; Immigration; External trade and 
borrowing; The Public Service of the United Republic; Income tax, corporation 
tax, customs and excise duties; Harbours, civil aviation, posts and telegraphs. 

The main subjects which remained within the competence of the Zanzibar 
Government and for which there were separate Ministries or Departments 
included Agriculture and Fisheries; Education and National Culture; Health 
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and Social Insurance; Information and Broadcasting; Labour; Prisons; Roads, 
Power and Works. 

The United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar became the United 
Republic of Tanzania on 29th October 1964. 

On 5th July 1965 the National Assembly passed the Interim Constitution 
Act which formally declared Tanzania to be a one-party state. A revised TANU 
constitution formed the first schedule of the Act, which looked forward to the 
union of TANU and the Afro-Shirazi party. 

By the Interim Constitution Act the National Assembly was enlarged and now 
consists of 107 members elected from the Mainland, 15 elected by the Assembly 
itself, 17 Regional Commissioners from the Mainland and 3 from Zanzibar, 
up to 32 members of the Zanzibar Revolutionary Council, up to 10 Mainland 
residents chosen by the President and up to 20 Zanzibar residents similarly 
chosen. Zanzibar appointments require the approval of the President of Zanzibar. 
The maximum membership of the National Council is therefore 204. 

President Nyerere dissolved Parliament on 10th July 1965 and the first post- 
independence elections for the National Assembly took place on 21st and 26th 
September 1965. These took place on the Mainland only. The Presidential 
elections were held throughout the country on the same days. 


East African Common Services Organization 


Following a Parliamentary Commission recommendation in 1924 the East 
African Governors’ Conference was established in 1926 with a permanent 
secretariat at Nairobi. It was agreed that the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda should meet annually to discuss matters of common concern. 

The East African High Commission, consisting of the Governors of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, replaced the Governors’ Conference in 1948 and 
was charged with the administration of certain services common to the three 
territories. On 9th December 1961 the East African Common Services Organiza- 
tion came into being and responsibility for the policy of this new organization 
was vested in a group of principal elected ministers of the three territories 
named the East African Common Services Authority. Full details of the 
responsibilities of the Authority and of the services administered by the Organiza- 
tion are contained in Chapter 52. 


HISTORICAL List 
TANGANYIKA 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Sir Richard Turnbull, k cmc (later GCMG), 9th December 1961 to 8th December 1962 


MINISTRIES 


Dr. Julius K. Nyerere, 9th December 1961 to 22nd January 1962 
Rashidi Kawawa, 22nd January 1962 to 8th December 1962 


PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF TANGANYIKA 
Dr. Julius K. Nyerere, 9th December 1962 to 25th April 1964 


ZANZIBAR 
SULTAN 
His Highness Scyyid Jamshid bin Abdulla, 10th December 1963 to 11th January 1964 


MINISTRY 
Sheikh Mohammed Shamte Hamedi, mBe, 10th December 1963 to 18th January 1964 


PRESIDENT OF PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF ZANZIBAR 
Sheik Abeid Amani Karume, 12th January 1964 to 25th April 1964 
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UNITED REPUBLIC OF TANGANYIKA AND ZANZIBAR 
PRESIDENT 
Dr. Julius K. Nyerere, from 26th April 1964 


First VICE-PRESIDENT 
Sheik Abeid Amani Karume, from 26th April 1964 


SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
R. M. Kawawa, from 26th April 1964 


GOVERNMENT 


Before the dissolution of Parliament on 10th July 1965 all the 71 Mainland 
seats were held by the TANU party and all the 18 Zanzibar seats by the Afro- 
Shirazi party. At the Mainland elections in September 1965 a total of 700 
nominations were received by the District Conferences for the 107 seats and these 
were reduced to 208 by the National Executive Conference of TANU after 
the District Conferences had examined and voted on the candidates. Only two 
candidates were allowed to stand in each constituency, there being 101 
contested seats and 6 uncontested. All candidates were required to be party 
members. The elections were notable for the fact that many of the previous 
members of Parliament lost their seats. 

At the Presidential elections, which took place at the same time, there was 
only one candidate for the office of President and only one candidate for the 
office of Vice-President. Electors were asked to vote for or against the two can- 
didates. President Nyerere and Vice-President Karume were re-elected. 


PRESIDENT AND CABINET 


President of the United Republic and Minister for External Affairs: 
Mwalimu Dr. Julius K. Nyerere 
First Vice-President and Minister for Defence: 
The Hon. Sheik Abeid Karume (Zanzibar) 
Minister for Home Affairs: The Hon. Lawi Nang’wenda Sijaona 
Minister for Communications and Works: The Hon. Job M. Lusinde 
Minister of State, President’s Office, Central Establishments: 
he Hon. I. M. Bhoke Munanka 
Minister for Regional Administration: The Hon. Oscar S. Kambona 
Minister for Economic Affairs and Development Planning: 
The Hon. Paul Bomani 
Minister for Health: The Hon. Sheik Hasnu Makame (Zanzibar) 
Minister for Commerce and Co-operatives: The Hon. Abdulrahman Babu 
Minister for Education: The Hon. Solomon N. Eliufoo 
Minister for Agriculture, Forests and Wildlife: The Hon. Derek N. M. Bryceson 
Minister for Finance: The Hon. Amir H. Jamal 
Minister for Labour: The Hon. Michael M. Kamaliza 
Minister for Lands Settlement and Water Development: 
The Hon. Saidi A. Maswanya 

Minister for Information and Tourism: The Hon. Idris A. Wakil (Zanzibar) 
Minister of State for Union Affairs: The Hon. A. Kassim Hanga (Zanzibar) 

Minister for Industries, Mineral Resources and Power: 

The Hon. A. Z. Nsilo Swai 
Minister for Community Development and National Culture: 
The Hon. C. Y. Mgonja 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Chief Adam Sapi Mkwawa, OBE 
Clerk: P. Msekwa 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: P. T. Georges 


Judges: 
Mr. Justice G. J. E. Reide Mr. Justice M. P. K. Kimicha 
Mr. Justice E. A. L. Bannerman Mr. Justice M. C. E. P. Biron 
Mr. Justice A. E. Otto Mr. Justice J. K. Williams 
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MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE AND CABINET 
SECRETARIAT 
Secretary to the Cabinet: J. M. Namata 
Principal Secretary, Establishments: M. C. 
Othman 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE, DIRECTORATE 
FOR DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 
Director of Planning: G. Karmiloff 


OFFICE OF THE SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
Principal Secretary: (Vacant) 
Commander, Tanzania People’s Defence 
Force: Brigadier M. S. H. Sarakikya 
Attorney-General: R. G. Brown 
Solicitor-General: M. D. Bomani (acting) 
Director of Public Prosecutions: WwW 
Chitepo 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Principal Secretary: Dr. C. V. Mtawali, 
MBE 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS 
Principal Secretary: B. J. Maggidi 


TREASURY 
Principal Secretary: E. I. M. Mtei 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Principal Secretary: B. Mulokozi 


MINISTRY OF LANDS, SETTLEMENT AND 
WATER DEVELOPMENT 
Principal Secretary: D. A. Nkembo 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Principal Secretary: I. R. Mwajasho 
Principal Immigration Officer: J. M. Malekia 
Inspector General of Police: M. N. E. Shaidi 
Commissioner of Prisons: O. K. Rugimbana 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND CO-OPERATIVES 
Principal Secretary: O. Mwambungu (acting) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Principal Secretary: F. K. Burengelo 
Chief Education Officer: J. A. Sawe 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FORESTS AND 
WILDLIFE 
Principal Secretary: G. M. Rugarabamu 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Principal Secretary: G. M. Nhigula (acting) 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 


HOUSING 
Principal Secretary: C. A. Kallaghe 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
os AND NATIONAL CULTURE 
Principal Secretary: C. D. Msuya 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIES, MINES AND POWER 
Principal Secretary: A. J. Nsekela 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND TOURISM 
Principal Secretary: P. A. Sozigwa 


Civi_ SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: R. H. Saidi 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Chief P. I. Marealle, MBE 


REGIONAL COMMISSIONERS 

Arusha Region (HQ, Arusha): W. Juma 

Coast Region (HQ, Dar es Salaam): S. J. 
Kitundu 

Dodoma Region (HQ, Dodoma): J. B. M. 
Mwakangale, MP 

Iringa Region (HQ, Iringa): S. S. 
Chamshama, MP 

Kigoma Region (HQ, Kigoma): R. S. Meene 

ee Region (HQ, Moshi): P. A. 

isum 
Mara Region (HQ, Mara): S. K. N. Eusngise 


Mbeya Region (HQ, Mbeya): A. 
Mwakang’ata 

Morogoro Region (HQ, Morogoro): 
C. M. Kapilima, MP 

Mtwara Region (HQ, Mtwara): J. A. 


Nzunda, MP 

Mwanza Region (HQ, Mwanza): 
K. B. Nyerere, MP 

ne Region (HQ, Songea): P. C. Walwa, 


Joseph 


Shinvanee Region (HQ, Shinyanga): Chief 
Humbi Ziota, MP 


Singida Region (HQ, Singida): L. P. 
Dantes-Ngua, MP 
Tabora Region (HQ, Tabora): K. R. 


Baghdelleh, MP 
panes Region (HQ, Tanga): M. R. Kundya, 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


UNITED REPUBLIC REPRESENTATIVES IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIFS 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 

C. P. Ngaiza 
High Commissioner in India: S. A. Salim 
High Commissioner in Canada: J. 
Matecela (resident in New York) 


UNITED REPUBLIC REPRESENTATIVES IN 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Germany (Federal Republic): C. G. Kahama 

(Ambassador) 


West Lake Region (HQ, Bukoba): O. M. 
Marwa 

China: T. S. Tewa (Ambassador) 

Congo (Leopoldville): Andrew K. 


Tibandebage (Ambassador) 

Sweden: P. P. Muro (Ambasssador) 

United Arab Republic: A. D. Hassan (Am- 
bassador) 

United Nations: J. S. Matecela (Permanent 
Representative) 

United States: Chief Michael Lukumbuzya 
(Ambassador) 

U.S.S.R.: D. L. Mfinanga (Ambassador) 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN THE UNITED REPUBLIC 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED REPUBLIC 
OF OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: R. W. D. 
Fowler, CMG 

High Commissioner for Canada: A. S. 
McGill 

High Commissioner for Australia: Hugh 
Gilchrist 

High Commissioner for India: N. V. Rao 

High Commissioner for Ghana: O. B. 
Amankwa 

High Commissioner for Nigeria: N. A. 
Martins 

High Commissioner for Zambia: A. M. 
Simbule 

Hon. Consul for Cyprus: Z. M. Eustace 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED REPUBLIC 
OF COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
Algeria: Noureddine Djoudi (Ambassador) 

Belgium: E. Rittweger de Moor 

Bulgaria: Dimitar Hadjiev (Chargé 
d’A ffaires) 

Burundi: A. Ntahokaja (Ambasssador) 

China: Ho Ying (Ambassador) 

Congo (Leopoldville): D. Kaninda (Chargé 


Germany (Federal Republic): Dr. Herbert 
Schroeder (Ambassador) 

France: Henri A. Chassaing de Bourdeille 
(Ambassador) 

Indonesia: Sudjoko Hudyonota (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Israel: Yoel Palgi (Ambassador) 

Italy: Dr. Luciano Falco (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Ivory Coast: Honore Polneau (Ambassador) 

Japan: Toshio Urabe (Ambassador) (resident 
in Nairobi) 

Mali: Boubacar Diallo (Ambassador) 

Morocco: Boubeker Boumahdi(Ambassador) 

Netherlands: W. P. L. G. de Boer (Ambassa- 
dor) (resident in Nairobi) 

North Korea: Pak Duk Hwm (Chargé 
d’A ffaires) 

Norway: Inge Rindal (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Nairobi) 

Poland: H. Brzezinski (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Rwanda: M. Malachi (Ambassador) 

Somali Republic: Hassan Nur Elmi (Ambas- 
sador) 

Sudan: S. O. Hashim (Ambassador) 

Sweden: P. O. G. Rathsman (Ambassador) 
(resident in Nairobi) 

Switzerland: Roger Duerr (Ambassador) 
(resident in Addis Ababa) 


d’ Affaires) Turkey: Z. Tepedelen (Chargé d’Affaires) 
Cuba: Captain Pablo’ Rivalta Perez (resident in Nairobi) 

(Ambassador) United Arab Republic: Moustafa Fahmy 
Czechoslovakia: Mikulas Surina el Essawi (Ambassador) 

(Ambassador) U.S.S.R.: Andrei M. Timoschenko (Ambas- 
Denmark: B. Abrahamson (Ambassador) sador) 

(resident in Nairobi) United States: John Howard Burns 
Ethiopia: Mekasha (Ambassador) (Ambassador) 

(resident in Nairobi) Yugoslavia: Sava Obradovic (Ambassador) 

ZANZIBAR 
CABINET 


President of Zanzibar: Sheik Abeid A. Karume 
Vice-President of Zanzibar: Hon. A. Kassim Hanga 
Minister for Health and National Insurance: Hon. Aboud Jumbe 
Minister for Agriculture and Land Reform: Hon. Hassan N. Moyo 
Minister for Education and National Culture: Hon. Ali Sultan Issa 
Minister for Finance: Hon. Abdulaziz A. K. Twala 
Minister for Communications and Works: Hon. Saleh Saadalla 
Junior Minister for Agriculture and Minister without Portfolio: Hon. Rashid Abdulla 
Junior Minister for Development, Trade and Planning: Hon. Shaban Soud Mponda 
Junior Minister for Works: B. Quilatein 
Attorney-General: Hon. Wolfgange Dourado 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Mr. Augustine Saidi (acting) 
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UNITED REPUBLIC HONOURS AND AWARDS 
HONOURS 


1. The Order of the Star of the United Republic of Tanzania. 
The Order has three classes: 


First Class. For persons who have given long and distinguished service in offices 
or positions of the greatest trust and highest responsibility. 

Second Class. For persons who have given outstanding service in any walk of life. 
(Limited to 100). 

Third Class. For persons who have served the United Republic with distinction in 


any exceptional or arduous undertaking or for a considerable period. 
(Limited to 200). 


2. The Order of the Torch of Kilimanjaro. 
The Order has three classes: 


First Class. |For persons of the greatest distinction and eminence and to Heads of 
other States. 


Second Class. For persons who have rendered meritorious service of a high order 
to the United Republic and to distinguished servants of other States. 
(Limited to 150). 

Third Class. For persons who are distinguished by their extraordinary fidelity or zeal 
in the performance of their ordinary duties. (Limited to 500). 


GALLANTRY AWARDS 


The Medal for Valour may be awarded to members of the armed forces for acts of conspic- 
uous valour performed in action against the enemy. 


The Medal for Bravery may be awarded either to members of the armed forces or to 
other persons for acts of conspicuous heroism or courage performed otherwise than in 
action against the enemy. 


The Gallantry Award may be awarded to members of the armed forces, the police or prison 
services, and the national service of the United Republic for acts of conspicuous gallantry. 


The Republic Medal may be awarded to members of the army, police, and prison forces 
of the former Republic of Tanganyika up to 9th December 1962, and to other persons who 
rendered outstanding service to Tanganyika before that date, and to members of the Revolu- 
tionary Forces of the former People’s Republic of Zanzibar who were instrumental in founding 
the People’s Republic, and to other persons who rendered outstanding services in founding 
the People’s Republic. 


‘ ha sis Service Medal may be awarded to anyone for outstanding service to the United 
epublic. 


The Distinguished Service Medal may be awarded to members of the armed forces of or 
above field rank or to members of police or prison service of or above the rank of senior 
superintendent with not less than 20 years’ continuous service. 


The Long Service and Good Conduct Medal may be awarded to warrant and non-commis- 
sioned officers and other ranks on completion of 15 years’ unbroken service (counting prior 
service in the K.A.R.). 


The Civil Service Medal is awarded for outstanding service by civil servants. 


CHAPTER 39 


JAMAICA 


latitudes 17° 43’ N. and 18° 32’ N. Its name is derived from the aboriginal 

Arawak name of Xaymaca. It is 100 miles west of Haiti, 90 miles south of 
Cuba, 445 miles north of Cartagena and 540 miles from Colon. The greatest 
length is 146 miles and the greatest width about 51 miles. With an area of 
4,400 square miles, it is the third largest island in the Caribbean Sea. The capital 
is Kingston. 

Jamaica is mountainous; the main range runs from east to west, with 
numerous subsidiary ranges, some parallel to the main range, others spreading 
out north-west and south-east from it. The highest point is Blue Mountain Peak 
(7,402 feet), in the east of the island. From these mountains a number of 
streams flow to the north and south shores, but none is navigable except the 
Black River, and that only for small craft. The island is indented with many 
bays and harbours, notable among which are Port Antonio at the eastern end, 
Montego Bay at the western end of the north coast, and Kingston on the south 
side of the island. 

Jamaica has a tropical climate of considerable variety. On the coast, high 
daytime temperatures (maximum 94° F., minimum 70° F.) are usually mitigated 
by sea breezes, while in the uplands of the interior the altitude brings a refreshing 
drop in humidity and temperature, particularly at night (maximum 81° F., mini- 
mum 43° F.). The island lies in the hurricane zone, and although the last hurricane 
to hit the island severely was in 1951 a number have threatened Jamaica since 
then. Lying close to the course of ‘Flora’, the hurricane of 1963, the island 
suffered great damage from floods and heavy rains. Most of Jamaica has a good 
rainfall: Kingston 60:35 inches, Port Antonio 153-83 inches representing 
respectively low and high rainfall areas, and although rain occurs at all times of 
the year, it is heaviest in May and from August to November. 

The population at the census of 7th April 1960 was 1,613,148 and the estimated 
population at the end of 1964 was 1,729,774. The population of the main towns 
on 7th April 1960 was: Kingston and St. Andrew (Metropolitan Area), 378,518; 
Montego Bay, 23,471; Spanish Town, 14,439; May Pen, 14,214. The birth-rate 
in 1963 was 39-7 per 1,000 and the death-rate 9-1 per 1,000. 76:3 % of the popula- 
tion were of African descent, 15-1° of Afro-European, 1-:7% of Indian (mainly 
from South India), 0-8°% of European and 0:6% of Chinese descent. The main 
language is English and religion is mainly Christian with 317,600 Anglicans, 
306,0C0 Baptists, 191,200 Church of God, 115,300 Roman Catholics, 107,900 
Methodists and 82,700 Presbyterians. Primary education is free but not yet 
compulsory. About 10% of the total school population receive secondary educa- 
tion. The literacy figure is approximately 59°%. For administrative purposes the 
island is divided into three counties (Surrey, Middlesex and Cornwall) and 
fourteen parishes. 

The main seaports with tonnages for 1963 are as follows: Kingston, 1,168,389 
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landed, 272,541 shipped; Ocho Rios, 39,088 landed, 733,850 shipped; Port 
Kaiser, 32,671 landed, 3,843,731 shipped; Port Esquivel, 351,624 landed, 784,988 
shipped; Salt River, 2,892 landed, 172,097 shipped. 

Jamaica has international airports at Palisadoes, 11 miles from Kingston 
(length of runway 7,600 feet), and at Montego Bay (length of runway 7,116 feet), 
three miles from the town. The principal airline is Jamaica Air Services Ltd., 
which operates internal services. 

The principal shipping lines are Jamaica Banana Producers Steamship Co., 
Ltd., and J. S. Webster & Sons, Ltd. There are 205 miles of standard gauge 
railway, and road mileage is 2,678. There are two Broadcasting Companies in 
the country: the Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation and Radio Jamaica and 
Rediffusion. The Jamaica Broadcasting Corporation provides television 
facilities. 

The main agricultural products are sugar, rum and molasses, bananas and 
citrus fruit. 

Jamaica is the largest exporter of bauxite in the world. The deposits are 
worked by one Canadian and three American companies, the Canadian company 
processing bauxite into alumina. Gypsum is also mined. Cement is manufactured 
locally. 

The main exports in 1963 were: bauxite, £13,550,116; sugar and sugar prepara- 
tions, £22,470,282; alumina, £15,895,011; bananas, £4,844,000; beverages, 
£1,600,739; tobacco, £599,825; miscellaneous manufactured articles £382,138. 
Total exports in 1963 were £70,515,207 and total imports £80,550,054. 

For the year 1964/65 Government revenue was estimated at £59,353,000 and 
expenditure at £64,088,000 (including Appropriations-in-Aid). 

A Five-Year Independence Plan was introduced for the years 1963-68 with a 
proposed expenditure of £91 million. Two of the more important national 
development projects are the Harkers Hall multi-purpose Reservoir and the 
Sandy Gully Drainage scheme. In the private sector the construction of a new 
port is being undertaken at Newport West, near Kingston, and in 1965 a 
scheme was announced involving the restoration of the historical Port Royal 
and the construction of a deep water pier and hotels to attract tourists. The 
scheme will take five years to complete and will cost £6°5 million. 

The University College Hospital is an important institution, which serves not 
only Jamaica but other countries. Jamaica is a partner in the Caribbean 
Meteorological Organization. 

National Day, Independence Day, which is celebrated on the first Monday in 
August, commemorates the achievement of independence on 6th August 
1962. 


HISTORY 


When Columbus discovered Jamaica on 4th May 1494 he found it peopled 
by Arawak Indians, estimated to number some 60,000. No pre-Arawak remains 
have been found, and it would appear that Jamaica was uninhabited before 
about 1000 a.p. Columbus took possession of the island in the name of the 
King and Queen of Spain, but it was not until Juan de Esquivel was appointed 
the first Governor in 1509 that European occupation began. The island became 
a fief held on special terms by the descendants of Columbus as Marquises of 
Jamaica; but it was never a large or flourishing colony and served little more 
than as a supply base for expeditions to the mainland. The first capital at Sevilla 
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Nueva near the modern St. Anne’s Bay was soon abandoned in favour of Villa 
de la Vega, on the site of the present Spanish Town. Under the Spanish the 
Arawak Indians died out and had disappeared entirely by the time the English 
arrived. 

It was in 1655 that an English expedition under Admirals Penn and Venables, 
after failing in their objective of capturing Hispaniola, landed at Passage Fort 
on 10th May. They met with little resistance, Villa de la Vega falling quickly, 
but Spanish guerillas held out in the interior until 1660 when the Spanish 
Governor and his followers escaped to Cuba. They took with them most of 
the slaves whom they had imported from Africa; but some of these remained 
in the fastnesses of the interior, forming the nucleus of what were later known 
as the Maroons. 

General Edward D’Oyley was appointed the first civil Governor in 1661 
and was succeeded the following year by Lord Windsor, who brought with him 
a Royal Proclamation giving the people of Jamaica the rights of citizens of 
England and the right to make their own laws. Although Port Royal was the 
first capital, in 1664 much of the administration was removed to Spanish Town, 
where the first House of Assembly, comprising 23 freeholders, met on 20th 
January that year. 

During the early years colonization was slow, although the population was 
increased by 1,600 immigrants from Nevis in 1656 and 1,000 from Barbados 
in 1664. In 1670 the Treaty of Madrid recognised English sovereignty over all 
American territories in English possession, and removed the pressing need for 
constant defence against Spanish attack. Using slaves brought from Africa, 
sugar, cocoa, indigo and later coffee were planted, and Jamaica became a land 
of large estates often with absentee landlords. Although a further 1,200 settlers 
arrived from Surinam, the European population began to diminish again. 
Meanwhile, with official encouragement, Port Royal became the base and 
stronghold of the English buccaneers who, under Henry Morgan, roved widely 
over the Caribbean raiding Spanish territory. The plunder which they captured 
greatly enriched the town until it became the finest town in the West Indies 
only to be destroyed by an earthquake on 7th June 1692. In its place Kingston, 
the modern capital, was developed. 

At the beginning of the 18th century difficulties arose with the Maroons 
whose numbers had been increased by fugitive slaves. Aided by the difficult 
terrain of the interior, they took heavy toll of the English troops and militia 
sent against them; and what is known as the Maroon War lasted for many years 
until in 1737 those in the west of the island accepted honourable terms which 
guaranteed them liberty and certain lands. A similar agreement in 1740 ended 
the rebellion in the Blue Mountains. 

Port Royal recovered from the earthquake to become an important naval 
base associated with such names as Benbow, Parker, Rodney and Nelson. 
It was Rodney’s victory over the French in 1782 at the Battle of the Saints 
which saved Jamaica from possible capture by the French; and from that 
date neither the French nor the Spanish ever again made a serious attempt to 
capture the island. 

During the eighteenth century thousands more slaves were brought from 
Africa, many from the Gold Coast; and a high proportion of the African words 
which now survive in Jamaican speech, and much of the folk-lore, are of Ashanti 
origin. Slave ownership was governed by Slave Laws; at first these were 
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principally concerned with the interests of the owners but they gradually evolved 
until, in the period immediately preceding emancipation, the protection of the 
slaves was given greater emphasis. Agitation against the slave trade and against 
slavery itself began during the last half of the 18th century and had its origin 
in England, being part of the great humanitarian movement. As a result of 
the efforts of Clarkson, Wilberforce and others, the slave trade was abolished 
by the British Parliament in 1807. Slavery was abolished in August 1834 and 
complete freedom for the slaves was declared in August 1838. 

During the early years of the nineteenth century Nonconformist missionaries 
came out in increasing numbers and worked to prepare the people for emancipa- 
tion and to remove the civil disabilities endured by the free coloureds. Their 
efforts were rewarded when full citizenship was granted to all free people 
of colour in 1832. 

The abolition of slavery, coming at a time when Jamaica’s importance as a 
military and naval station was declining, caused a great decrease in the wealth 
of the island. The decline was quickened by the free-trade policy of the 
British government which, from 1846, allowed slave-produced sugar from Cuba 
and elsewhere to enter the British market on equal terms with sugar from 
Jamaica. The abolition of the slave trade on the other hand led to a shortage 
of labour, and Indian immigrants were introduced in 1842 to be followed by 
Chinese in 1854. In 1869 the system of indentured labour was established, 
attracting considerable numbers of East Indians. Yet a further result of this 
great social change was that the estate ceased to be the main social unit; and 
the population began to re-form itself into new communities and new settle- 
ments. 

In the 1860s disputes between the planters and their labourers grew increasingly 
bitter and culminated in an organized rebellion at Morant Bay in 1865. The 
severity with which this was crushed led to the recall of Governor Eyre; and 
Crown Colony Government replaced the old representative system. 

From this date prosperity began gradually to return. In 1860 a steamer service 
was opened between Jamaica and New York, offering facilities for the profitable 
export of Jamaican fruits which had previously only been used for local con- 
sumption. The first shipment of bananas was made in 1868, and the trade was 
soon firmly established. The economy of the country was helped by the building 
of railways and by the improvement and development of roads; and by the 
close of the century a spirit of self-confidence had been created and the small 
farmers were probably at the height of their prosperity. The Great Exhibition 
of 1891, opened by the future King George V and attended by over 300,000 
people, expressed the confident mood of the island. 

The disastrous earthquake of 1907 damaged every building in Kingston 
and killed some 800 people; the lower part of the city was completely destroyed. 
A new city of reinforced concrete rose in its place. 

After the First World War came a time of fluctuating prosperity; but the 
rapid increase in the population, the onslaught of disease in the banana 
plantations and a series of storms, together with the effect of the world-wide 
slump of the ’30s, brought another period of economic distress culminating 
in riots in 1938, a great increase in trade union activity, and the beginnings of 
rival political parties. 

By the end of the Second World War Jamaica’s trade was almost entirely 
with Britain; the production of sugar had expanded, and the export of bananas 
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had recovered in importance as the result of the development of disease- 
resistant varieties. Travel restrictions elsewhere led to people in North America 
turning to the West Indies for their vacation, and led people in Britain to seek 
holidays within the sterling area. Bauxite was first mined on a commercial 
basis in 1952 and by 1957 Jamaica had become the world’s largest producer. 
In 1960 bauxite and alumina together accounted for half Jamaica’s exports. 
By that year also for the first time the contribution of manufacturing industries 
to the gross national income was equal to that of agriculture. But despite all 
this, unemployment and under-employment have remained problems, aggravated 
by the great population increase. Emigration which at first was directed towards 
the United States changed its course, encouraged by the labour shortage in 
Britain, and in 1961 37,202 emigrants reached Britain from Jamaica. 

In 1948 the University College of the West Indies was established outside 
Kingston and in 1953 the University College Hospital of the West Indies 
was opened. In November of the same year Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth 
visited Jamaica. On 2nd April 1962 the University College was granted a Royal 
Charter and became the University of the West Indies and now grants its own 
degrees. 

The formation of modern political parties can be dated from 1938 when the 
People’s National Party was formed under the leadership of Mr. N. W. Manley, 
with the aim of establishing representative and responsible government for 
Jamaica within the Commonwealth. It is supported by the National Workers 
Union to which it is affiliated. The P.N.P. held office from 1955 until April 1962, 
Mr. Manley being Chief Minister and later the first Premier. The second major 
political party, the Jamaican Labour Party, was formed in 1943 by Sir Alexander 
Bustamante, who is now the Prime Minister. Like the P.N.P. it derives support 
from labour, the Bustamante Industrial Trades Union being affiliated to the 
J.L.C. The J.L.P. won a majority of seats in the 1944 General Election and 
continued to provide the elected members in the Government until a ministerial 
system was introduced. Sir Alexander Bustamante was Chief Minister from 
1953 to 1955, and returned to office after the elections of April 1962. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


For the first few years after its capture by an English expedition, Jamaica 
was under military Government, but in 1662 the first constitution was introduced 
by Lord Windsor, the second civil Governor. This provided for an Executive 
consisting of a Governor, appointed by the Crown, acting with the advice 
of a nominated Council, and a Legislature consisting of the Governor, the 
Council and a representative Assembly. This constitution was modified in 
1854, and immediately prior to its suspension in 1865 the Executive consisted 
of the Governor assisted by the Privy Council whose members were appointed 
by the Crown and included the Chief Justice and other officials, the Bishop of 
Kingston, all the members of the Executive Council, and representatives of the 
Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. The Executive Committee, 
forming a link between the Governor and the Assembly, consisted of four 
persons nominated by the Governor of whom one was from the Legislative 
Council and three were unofficials from the Legislative Assembly. Formerly 
the Assembly had been able to originate and appropriate grants of money; 
but from 1854 no grant could originate except by message from the Governor 
or through the Executive Committee. The Legislature consisted of the Legislative 
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Council and the Legislative Assembly. The members of the Legislative Council, 
which formed the Upper Chamber, were appointed by the Crown. There were 
17 members, four of whom were official and 13 unofficial. The House of 
Assembly consisted of 47 elected members, two from each of the 22 Parishes 
and one from each of the three main towns. They were elected by some 1,800 
electors with income or property qualifications. 

In 1866, after the Morant Bay uprising, this constitution was replaced by 
Order in Council of the 11th June of that year by a Crown Colony Government, 
with the legislative power vested in the Governor acting with the advice 
and consent of a nominated Legislative Council consisting of 6 Official Members 
and not more than 5 Non-official Members. Three years later the stipulation 
requiring there to be 6 Official Members was dropped, the number being left 
to the discretion of the Crown. 

Further changes were made by Orders in Council dated 19th May 1884 and 
3rd October 1895. 

Under the constitution introduced in 1944, the functions and membership of 
the Legislative Council remained unchanged. The Lower House, now known 
as the House of Representatives, was composed of 32 members all elected by 
universal adult suffrage. No legislation could be passed and no money voted 
without the approval of the House of Representatives. 

Although the Privy Council continued to exist to advise the Governor on 
such matters as the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy, the remission 
of sentences and the discipline of the Civil Service, its other functions were 
taken over by an Executive Council formed of the Governor, three ex officio 
members, two nominated members and five members elected by the House of 
Representatives. These elected members were styled Ministers, but although they 
were required to answer for certain subjects and Departments in the House of 
Representatives they had no executive responsibility. 

In 1951 discussions with the two political parties and with the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council were held to consider what further reforms 
should be undertaken in the constitution. With general agreement, changes 
were introduced to take effect in June 1953. 

The 1953 Constitution provided for the appointment of a Chief Minister 
and seven other Ministers (all Ministers being drawn from the House of 
Representatives), thus increasing from five to eight the number of members 
of the House of Representatives in the Executive Council and giving them a 
majority over the official and nominated members. Thenceforth the Ministers 
exercised wide responsibility in the management of the internal affairs of the 
island, and had executive functions in regard to nearly all Departments of 
Government. The Colonial Secretary however remained responsible for de- 
fence, public security and the public service and the Attorney-General was res- 
ponsible for public prosecutions. 

Apart from minor modifications and amendments the next important change 
came in 1957. The 1957 Constitution provided for the withdrawal of all official 
members from the Executive Council, which thereafter became known as the 
Council of Ministers, presided over by the Chief Minister. It consisted of ten 
members of the Government charged with responsibility for specific subjects, 
and two Ministers without Portfolio chosen from among the non-official 
members of the Legislative Council, all appointed by the Governor on the 
recommendation of the Chief Minister. The Governor could, however, at his 
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discretion, summon special meetings of the Council of Ministers and attend 
and preside at such a meetings. 

Official members, with the single exception of the Attorney-General, also 
withdrew from the Legislative Council and were replaced by two more non- 
official members, the total thus remaining at 15, the permissible minimum. 

The newly-created Ministry of Home Affairs became responsible for matters 
affecting internal security, police and immigration, while the Attorney- 
General continued to exercise control over public prosecutions. The Governor 
was not obliged to assign to any Minister responsibility for any business relating 
to defence, external affairs, dependencies, personnel matters and the audit 
of Government accounts, and these subjects, with the exception of audit, 
remained the responsibility of the Chief Secretary. 

Jamaica became a member of the Federation of the West Indies on 23rd 
February 1958. By the Jamaica (Constitution) Order in Council, 1959, which 
came into operation on 4th July 1959, Jamaica became self-governing in its 
internal affairs, although its position as a unit territory of the Federation of 
The West Indies remained unchanged. The new constitution provided for a 
Privy Council, a Cabinet, a Legislative Council and a House of Representatives. 

The Privy Council, consisting of six members, advised the Governor in the 
exercise of his disciplinary powers over members of the Government Service 
and in the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy. 

The Cabinet consisted of the Premier and not less than eleven other Ministers, 
drawn from the House of Representatives, charged with the general control 
and direction of the Government. There were also two or three Ministers without 
Portfolio who sat in the Legislative Council. The Governor was required to 
act in accordance with the advice of the Cabinet, except where the matter was 
the responsibility of some other body (e.g., the Public Service Commission) or 
where the constitution specifically provided for him to act in his discretion. 

The Legislative Council consisted of eighteen members appointed by the 
Governor after consultation with persons speaking for the differing political 
points of view of groups represented in the House of Representatives, and two 
or three members nominated by the Premier. The Legislative Council was 
essentially a revisionary Chamber with powers to delay bills for a limited 
period of time. The House of Representatives consisted of forty-five members 
elected by universal adult suffrage. 

The constitution established Judicial Service, Public Service and Police Service 
Commissions with executive responsibility for appointments, discipline and 
dismissals in the Services for which they were responsible. Officers in the Public 
Service and the Police Service against whom disciplinary action was taken had 
the right of appeal to the Privy Council. Judicial officers had no right of appeal 
to the Privy Council. Judges of the Supreme Court could be removed from 
office only on the advice of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in Britain 
after investigation by a locally-appointed Judicial tribunal. 

As a result of the Referendum held on 19th September 1961, Jamaica applied 
for withdrawal from the West Indies Federation to seek independence alone 
in 1962. At a Conference held in Lancaster House in February 1962 full agree- 
ment was reached between the British and Jamaican delegations on the date 
for Jamaican independence and on the form and content of the new constitution. 
Jamaica became an independent sovereign country and a Member of the 
Commonwealth on 6th August 1962. 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Jamaica, contained in the Jamaica (Constitution) Order 
in Council, 1962, provides for a Governor-General appointed by Her Majesty 
The Queen and for a bi-cameral Legislature. The Senate consists of 21 Senators 
appointed by the Governor-General, 13 on the advice of the Prime Minister and 
8 on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition. The House of Representatives 
consists of 45 elected members, but provision is made for an increase up to 
60 members. The President and Deputy President of the Senate and the Speaker 
and Deputy Speaker of the House of Representatives are elected, respectively, 
by the Senate and the House of Representatives from within their own member- 
ship. 

The qualification for appointment to the Senate or for election to the House 
of Representatives is to be a citizen of Jamaica or another Commonwealth 
country of the age of 21 or more and to have been ordinarily resident in Jamaica 
for the immediately preceding twelve months. It is provided that persons 
holding or acting in public offices, judges of the Supreme Court and the Court 
of Appeal and persons of unsound mind, are disqualified for appointment 
to the Senate or election to the House of Representatives. 

Apart from certain entrenched provisions, the Constitution may be amended 
by a majority of all the members of each House. There are ordinarily entrenched 
and specially entrenched provisions. The first group may be amended by an 
affirmative vote of not less than two-thirds of all the members of each House, 
provided that there shall be a period of three months between the introduction 
of the Bill seeking to amend the Constitution and the commencement of the 
debate on it in the House of Representatives and a further period of three months 
between the conclusion of that debate and the passing of the Bill by the House. 
The specially entrenched provisions (which relate to the legal force of the 
Constitution, Parliament, Sessions of Parliament, the Prorogation and Dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, General Elections and the appointment of Senators, and the 
Executive Authority of Jamaica, and which include the section providing for the 
alteration of the Constitution) may be amended by the same procedure as that 
required for the ordinarily entrenched provisions with the additional requirement 
that such amendment shall be approved by the electorate by referendum. Should 
the Senate not approve a Bill amending any of the specially entrenched pro- 
visions by a two-thirds majority of all its members the matter may be referred 
to the electorate by referendum in which case a majority of two-thirds of the 
electorate voting shall be required before the Bill may be presented to the 
Governor-General for assent. As regards any ordinarily entrenched provision 
the required majority is three-fifths of the electorate voting. 

The Privy Council consisting of six members appointed by the Governor- 
General after consultation with the Prime Minister, of whom at least two are 
persons who hold or have held public office, advises the Governor-General on 
the exercise of the Royal Prerogative of Mercy and on appeals on disciplinary 
matters from the three Service Commissions. 

The Governor-General appoints as Prime Minister the member of the House 
of Representatives who, in his judgement, is best able to command the support 
of the majority of the members of the House. The Governor-General also 
appoints the Leader of the Opposition. 

Executive responsibility rests with a Cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister 
and not less than eleven other Ministers. Not less than two, nor more than 
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three, Ministers (without Portfolio) may be members of the Senate. The Governor- 
General is required to act on the advice of the Cabinet except in respect of any 
function conferred upon him in his discretion or any function exercisable 
on the advice or recommendation of, or after consultation with, persons or 
authorities other than the Cabinet. 

Provision is made for the appointment of an Attorney-General, a Director 
of Public Prosecutions, an Auditor-General, a Public Service Commission, 
a Police Service Commission and a Judicial Service Commission. 

There is a Supreme Court and a Court of Appeal. The President of the Court 
of Appeal and the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister after consultation with 
the Leader of the Opposition. 

The Constitution also contains provisions relating to citizenship and the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual. 


HISTORICAL List 


GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


Sir Kenneth Blackburne, GBE, K CMG (later GCMG), 6th August 1962 to 30th November 1962 
Sir Clifford Campbell, GcmG, from Ist December 1962 


MINISTRY 
Sir Alexander Bustamante, from 6th August 1962 


GOVERNMENT 


After the election held on 10th April 1962 the composition of the political 
parties in the House of Representatives was: Jamaica Labour Party 26 seats, 
People’s National Party 19 seats. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Clifford Campbell, GcmMG 


CABINET 


Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs and Minister of Defence: 
The Hon. Sir Alexander Bustamante 
Minister of Finance and Deputy Prime Minister: Hon. D. B. Sangster 
Minister of Trade and Industry: Hon. R. C. Lightbourne 
Minister of Education: Hon. Edwin L. Allen, BA 
Minister of Housing: Hon. D. C. Tavares 
Minister of Development and Welfare: Hon. Edward P. G. Seaga 
Minister of Health: Hon. Dr. H. W. Eldemire 
Minister of Labour: Hon. L. G. Newland 
Minister of Agriculture and Lands: Hon. J. P. Gyles 
Minister of Home Affairs: Hon. Roy A. McNeill 
Minister of Communications and Works: Hon. Cleveland Lewis 
Minister of Local Government: Hon. Leopold Lynch 
Attorney-General: Senator Hon. V. B. Grant, gc 
Ministers without Portfolio: Senator Hon. H. L. Shearer; Senator Hon. G. S. Ranglin 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Prime Minister’s Office: Senator Hon. Hector Wynter 
Ministry of Education: Senator Hon. Mrs. E. M. Grant 
Ministry of Agriculture and Lands: Elliston H. Wakeland: G. W. Abuthnott-Gallimore 
Ministry of Communications and Works: F. Toyloy 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
N. W. Manley, MM, Qc 


SENATE 
President: Hon. Dr. F. R. Duhaney 
Deputy President: Hon. G. A. L. Mair 
Clerk of the Legislature: H. D. Carberry 
Deputy Clerk of the Legislature: E. G. Soutar, MBE 
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House OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: Hon. Tacius N. Golding 
Deputy Speaker: W. T. Martin 


JUDICIARY 


Chief Justice: The Hon. Sir Roland Phillips 
President of the Court of Appeal: The Hon. Mr. Justice H. G. H. Duffus 


Members of the Court of Appeal: 


Sir Cyril Henriques 
Mr. Justice A. M. Lewis 


Mr. Justice G. E. Waddington 


Puisne Judges: 


Mr. Justice L. T. Moody 
Mr. Justice R. H. Small 
Mr. Justice I. D. Eccleston 


Mr. Justice H. J. Shelley 
Mr. Justice W. R. Douglas 
Mr. Justice L. Fox 


Registrar of the Supreme Court: H. V. T. Chambers 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE AND 
MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary, Ministry of Externa 

Affairs: F. E. DeGazon, OBE 
Permanent Secretary, Prime 
Office: J. M. Lloyd, cmc 
Chief Parliamentary Counsel: V. A. Barrett 
Secretary to the Cabinet: J. B. McFarlane, 
MBE 


Minister’s 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Financial Secretary: G. Arthur Brown,cC MG 
Accountant-General: K. A. Burrowes 
Auditor-General: H. G. Nosworthy, CMG 
Chief Personnel Officer: A. B. Smith 
Collector-General: R. H. Kerr 
Commissioner of Income Tax: (Vacant) 
Manager, Government Savings Bank: A. R. 

Taylor 
Trustee in Bankruptcy: J. A. Ernandez 


MINISTRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: H. S. Walker 
Chief Engineer, Electricity Division: W. M. 
Howell 
Trade Administrator: W. T. Miller 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: W. C. Ellwood 
Chief Electoral Officer: R. C. Roxburgh 
Director, Institute of Jamaica: C. Bernard 
Lewis, OBE 
Director, Jamaica Library Service: Mrs. 
J. L. Robinson, MBE 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT AND WELFARE 
Permanent Secretary: A. P. Clerk 
Pe Central Planning Unit: D. O. 
ills 
Director of Statistics: (Vacant) 
Public Relations Officer: C. 
(acting) 
Secretary, Board of Supervision: R. M. 
Arscott, MBE 
Government Town Planner: G. C. Hodges 
Government Printer: C. S. Markland 
Government Archivist: Clinton V. Black 


Robinson 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: P. W. C. Burke 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. C. C. Wedderburn 
Registrar General: J. M. Sudu 
Senior Medical Officer, Bellevue Hospital: 
Dr. K. C. Royes 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: Major E. H. Grell 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND LANDS 
Permanent Secretary: R. T. Cousins 
Chairman, Christiana Area Land Authority: 

W. G. McLaren 
Chairman, Yallahs Valley Land Authority: 

C. J. Morrison (acting) 

Commissioner of Lands: A. Foreman 
Commissioner of Mines: F. G. Rickman 
Commissioner of Valuations: W. S. Chang 
Conservator of Forests: D. F. Dyer 
Director of Geological Surveys: H. R. 

Versey 
Director of Surveys: O. B. Rodgers 
Government Chemist: Dr. A. C. Ellington 
Manager, Agricultural Credit Board: V. E. 

Walker 
Registrar of Co-operatives: G. C. Gordon 
Registrar of Titles: G. Thompson-Lumsden 
Superintendent, Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Hope: V. R. James 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: J. H. Clerk 
Administrator-General: E. C. Tomlinson 
Commissioner of Police: A. G. Langdon 
Crown Solicitor: L. A. Gayle 
Director of Prisons: E. King 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNICATIONS AND WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: O. H. Goldson 
Director of Civil Aviation: E. T. Hanley 
General Manager, Jamaica Railway Cor- 
poration: U. H. Salmon 
Harbour Master: A. C. Tough 
Postmaster-General: H. A. Fairweather 
Supervisor of Traffic and Transport: 
(Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: R. E. Mais 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


JAMAICAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
H. L. Lindo, cMG 

High Commissioner in Canada: V. K. 
McFarlane, CBE 

High Commissioner in Trinidad and Tobago: 
G. Ashton Wright 


JAMAICAN REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
United Nations: E. R. Richardson, cma 
(Permanent Representative) 

United States: Sir Neville N. Ashenheim 
CBE (Ambassador) 

Venezuela: G. Ashton Wright (resident in 
Port of Spain) 

Permanent Mission to the European Office 
and Specialized Agencies of the United 
Nations, Geneva: L. F. Collymore 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN JAMAICA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN JAMAICA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: J. 
Murray, CMG 
High Commissioner for Canada: R. Harry 


Dalton 


ay 

High Commissioner for India: Muni Lal 
(resident in Port of Spain) 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: S. M. 
Khan (resident in Ottawa) 

High Commissioner for Trinidad and 
Tobago: E. A. Murray 

REPRESENTATIVES IN JAMAICA OF COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Austria: Richard Kahn (Hon. Consul 
General) 

Belgium: C. P. de Beaupré (Minister) (resi- 


dent in Santo Domingo); A. Ronai (Hon. 
Consul) 


ile: 

China: Peng Yu (Chargé d’ Affaires a.i.) 

Colombia: Luis Cuadros Piar (Consul 
General) 

Costa Rica: J. W. Martin-Carazo (Consul 
General) 

Cuba: A. H. Perdomo (Consul) 

Dominican Republic: G. Tolentino (Chargé 
d’ Affaires, a.i.) 

El Salvador: G. A. George (Hon. Consul) 

Finland: E. W. Youngman (Hon. Consul) 

France: J. P. Schrick (Chargé d’Affaires, 


a.i.) 

—n O. Thomsen (Chargé d’Affaires, 
a.i. 

Greece: H. D. MacC. Orrett (Hon. Consul) 

Guatemala: Dr. Heriberto Clews (Hon. 
Consul) 


Haiti: R. Biamby (Consul) 

Israel: Eliashiv Ben-Horin (Ambassador) 
(resident in Caracas); A. J. Matalon (Hon. 
Consul) 

Italy: Dr. Guiseppe Contarini (Ambassador) 
(resident in San Salvador); R. C. Bentley 
(Hon. Consul) 

Japan: Takeo Ozawa (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Santo Domingo) 

Korea: Dr. Chun Suk Aub (Ambassador) 
(resident in Mexico City) 

Lebanon: Dr. Halim Shabaya (Ambassador) 
(resident in Caracas); G. H. Shoucair 
(Hon. Consul) 

Liberia: H. H. Levy (Hon. Consul General) 

Luxembourg: A. Ronai (Hon. Consul) 

Mexico: J. M. Sabio (Hon. Consul) 

Netherlands: Dr. I. C. Debrot (Ambassador) 
(resident in Port of Spain); G. M. G. Van 
Lanschot (Consul) 

Nicaragua: J. Sabio (Hon. Consul General) 

Norway: F. W. Harris (Hon. Consul) 

Panama: Sra. Estella de Shalom (Hon. 
Consul General) 

Peru: Mrs. K. Owens (Hon. Consul) 

Spain: D. Sabio (Hon. Vice-Consul) 

Sweden: M. Matalon (Hon. Consul) 

Switzerland: M. Fernand Bernoulli (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Mexico City); R. J. 
Waeckerlin (Hon. Consul) 

United Arab Republic: Hussein Ahmed 
aoe (Ambassador) (resident in Cara- 
cas 

United States: W. T. M. Beale 

Venezuela: Rafael Echeverria Garcia (res- 
ident Port of Spain) 
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TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


61° and 62° W. The area of the two islands is 1,980 square miles (Trinidad 

1,864 and Tobago 116). Trinidad is traversed by two mountain ranges, the 
northern and southern ranges, running roughly east and west, and a third, the 
central range, running diagonally across the island. Between the northern and 
central ranges the land is flat and well-watered; south of the central range it is 
undulating and the water supply poor. Apart from small areas in the northern 
range, of which the main peaks are Cerro del Aripo (3,083 feet) and El Tucuche 
(3,072 feet), and in the central range, of which Mount Tamana (1,009 feet) is the 
principal peak, all the land is below 1,000 feet. The rivers though numerous are 
unimportant. A main ridge of hills, eighteen miles in length, extends nearly two- 
thirds of the length of Tobago from its north-eastern extremity. The highest 
point is 1,890 feet. About 300,000 acres or 22 per cent of the two islands is forest. 
The climate is tropical. The temperature varies between 64° F. and 92° F. with 
mean night and day temperatures of 74° F. and 82° F. respectively. The coolest 
months are from December to April. Rainfall is heaviest in June (11-4 inches). 
There is a dry season from January to mid-May and a wet season from June to 
December, with a short break in September. 

The population of Trinidad and Tobago at the census of April 1960 was 
827,957. The populations of the principal towns were: Port of Spain, the capital, 
93,954; San Fernando 38,830; Arima 10,982. The main population divisions 
were: Negro 358,588 (43°5 per cent); East Indian 301,946 (36-5 per cent); Mixed 
and Others 143,344 (13 per cent); White 15,718 (1-9 per cent); Chinese 8,361 
(1-2 per cent). The estimated population at mid-1965 was 969,380. The birth 
rate, based on 1962 figures, is 38-1 per 1,000 and the death rate 7:5 per 1,000. 
The main religions are Roman Catholicism 36 per cent; Hinduism 23 co cent; 
Protestantism 21 per cent and Islam 6 per cent. 

Primary education is free and universal, while free secondary sditeavion IS 
available by competitive examination at the age of 11 years. The literacy per- 
centage, at the 1960 census, was 89. 

Principal seaports with tonnage for 1962 are as follows: Port of Spain (2:5 
m.tons), the main seaport; Scarborough in Tobago, a deep water harbour; 
Chaguaramas, a transfer station for handling the transhipment of bauxite from 
the Guianas for Canada and the United States of America; Pointe-a-Pierre 
(19-8 m.tons) and Point Fortin (1-8 m.tons), oil terminals; Brighton (0-8 m. tons), 
an asphalt and oil loading point; and Point Lisas, a fertilizer wharf. 

The principal shipping line is West Indies Shipping Service, jointly owned by 
Trinidad and Tobago, Jamaica, Barbados and Windward and Leeward Islands. 

The customs airport of Trinidad is Piarco (runway length 9,500 feet), which is 
located sixteen miles south-east of Port of Spain. The airline is British West 
Indian Airways Ltd. 


T sranse and Tobago lie between latitudes 10° and 11° N. and longitudes 
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There are 92 miles of railway track (4 ft. 84 in. gauge). Railway property was 
vested in the Public Transport Service Corporation in May 1965 and it is 
intended to close down the railway over a period. Total road mileage is approxi- 
mately 1,440 miles. 


Trinidad and Tobago have three radio broadcasting companies, viz., Radio 
Trinidad, owned and operated by the Trinidad Broadcasting Co. Ltd.; Radio 
Guardian, owned and operated by the Trinidad Publishing Company Ltd.; 
Rediffusion (Trinidad) Ltd., owned by Rediffusion (W.I.) Ltd. The first two 
cover the whole area of Trinidad and Tobago; the third provides an exclusive 
wire service to subscribers in Port of Spain and its environs and in Arima and 
San Fernando. There is also a commercial television company, Trinidad and 
Tobago Television, which provides a service covering Trinidad and parts of 
Tobago and Grenada. 


Trinidad’s economy is based on oil and sugar, and more recently on a growth 
of a range of manufacturing industries. Although the sugar industry remains the 
largest employer, oil in fact dominates the local scene. Refining capacity (which 
includes the Jargest refinery in the Commonwealth) ts about 350,000 barrels a day, 
of which approximately one-third is refined from local crude oil production, 
crude being obtained from both land and off-shore deposits. Tobago is essentially 
agricultural with a small but growing tourist industry. 


Total exports in 1964 were TT $.646-6 million which included (in millions of 
Trinidad and Tobago dollars): 


Petroleum products : ; . 519-7 
Unrefined sugar . ; ~ 44-7 
Ships stores and bunkers ; . 329 
Cocoa beans ; : 4-8 
Fruits and vegetables. 5:97 
Manufactured textiles. ; 7:04 
Manufactured goods . . 7°34 
Asphalt ; : : : 4-1 


The biggest single import is crude oil. Imports other than oil come from a large 
number of countries but principally Britain, the United States of America and 
Canada, with Britain the largest supplier. 

In 1964 Government revenue was estimated to be TT.$250-6 million and 
expenditure TT.$262:0 million. The second five-year plan (1964-68) will cost 
TT. $323 million. 


The following have their headquarters in Trinidad: Citrus Research Unit 
(shared by British Honduras, Jamaica, Dominica and Trinidad and Tobago); 
Regional Research Centre (Agricultural and Soils Research); Regional Virus 
Laboratory; Seismic Research Unit; Standing Advisory Committee for Medical 
Research in the Caribbean. The following Commonwealth Regional Organiza- 
tions also exist in Trinidad: The Regional Shipping Council, West Indies 
Shipping Service; the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control (see 
Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux, Chapter 6); the Caribbean Meteorolo- 
gical Organization. 


Trinidad and Tobago’s National Day is Independence Day, 31st August, 
which commemorates the achievement of independence on 31st August 1962. 
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The aboriginal name for the island was Iere (Land of the Humming Bird). 
Columbus landed there on his third voyage in 1498 and, taking possession on 
behalf of the Crown of Spain, named the island Trinidad. 

No Governor was appointed by the King of Spain until 1532 and even then, 
and for many years afterwards, the Spanish colonists had the greatest difficulty 
in maintaining a footing on the island. It was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1695, who signalized his visit by burning the newly-founded town of St. Joseph. 
In 1640 it was raided by the Dutch, and in 1677 and 1690 by the French. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, cocoa was largely and successfully cultivated, but in 1725 a blight 
fell upon the plantations. Thereafter Trinidad made scarcely any progress until 
1783 when, in consequence of representations made to the Court of Madrid 
as to its exceptional fertility, a royal proclamation was issued by which extra- 
ordinary advantages were offered to Roman Catholics of all nations to settle 
there. The consequence of the proclamation was a large influx of population, 
soon augmented by many French families driven from Santo Domingo and 
elsewhere by the events of the French Revolution; and to this cause is to be 
traced the large French element in a colony which never belonged to France. 

In 1797, during the Revolutionary Wars, a British expedition sailed from 
Martinique for the reduction of Trinidad. The expedition resulted in the 
surrender of the island to His Mayjesty’s Forces. In 1802 Trinidad was ceded to 
the British Crown by the Treaty of Amiens. 

Emancipation of slaves in 1834 and the adoption of free trade by Britain 
in 1846 resulted in far-reaching social and economic changes. To meet the 
labour shortage immigration was encouraged and between 1845 and 1917 
there arrived over 150,000 immigrants from India, China and Madeira. The 
fall in the price of sugar and the general decline of the sugar industry, which 
dominated the island’s history in the nineteenth century, stimulated the search 
for substitute crops. By the latter part of the century cocoa had been resuscitated 
and had replaced sugar as the most important industry. 

After its cession to Britain in 1802 Trinidad became a Crown Colony. By the 
terms of the capitulation, the Spanish constitution and laws were maintained 
and the Governor ruled with the help of a newly-created Council of Advice 
and the existing Cabildo, a corporate body elected annually by the taxpayers, 
which combined the functions of a parish vestry, a municipal council, an 
ecclesiastical council and a council of government. The Council of Advice 
evolved in 1831 into an Executive Council and a Council of Government, 
which later became the Legislative Council. In 1840 the Cabildo became the 
Port of Spain Town Council. By the middle of the nineteenth century English 
procedure and legislation had displaced Spanish law. 


TOBAGO 


Tobago was discovered by Columbus in 1498, at which time it was occupied 
by Caribs. It was visited in 1596 and found to be uninhabited. The island 
remained unoccupied until 1632 when 300 Zealanders were sent out by a 
Company of Dutch merchants who styled it New Walcheren. After a residence 
of about two years these settlers were all destroyed or expelled by the Indians 
and Spaniards from Trinidad. In 1641 James, Duke of Courland, obtained a 
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grant of the island from Charles I and in 1642 two vessels arrived with a number 
of Courlanders who settled on the north side. These were followed by further 
Dutch colonists in 1654 who, having effected a compromise with the Courlanders, 
established themselves on the southern coast; but in 1658 the Courlanders 
were overpowered by the Dutch, who remained in possession of the island until 
1662 when the Dutch company resigned their right to it. In this year Cornelius 
Lampsius procured Letters Patent from Louis XIV creating him the Baron of 
Tobago and proprietor of the island under the crown of France. 

In 1664 the grant of Tobago to the Duke of Courland was renewed by 
Charles II. The Dutch refused to recognize the Duke’s title but in 1667 they 
themselves were compelled by the French to evacuate the island. Louis XIV 
restored the island to the Duke of Courland who, in 1681, made over his title 
to a company of London merchants. In 1748, by the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Tobago was declared neutral; the subjects of all European Powers were at 
liberty to form settlements or carry on commerce but not to place garrisons 
upon it. At the peace of 1763, by the Treaty of Paris, Tobago was ceded by 
France to England in perpetuity. 

In 1781 Tobago was captured by the French after a gallant defence by the 
colonists. In 1783 it was surrendered by treaty to the French Crown. On 
15th April 1793 it was captured by British Forces under Admiral Lefrey and 
General Cuyler. It was once more restored to the French by the Treaty of 
Amiens in 1802 and again re-conquered in 1803. In 1814 it was ceded in 
perpetuity to the British Crown. 

Tobago continued to keep its old institutions, its House of Assembly, 
its Legislative Council, its Privy Council and its numerous Law Courts until 
1874, when the House of Assembly was abolished and a one-Chamber Legis- 
lative Council formed. The abolition of slavery, the great storm of 1847 when 
most of the sugar works were damaged, the introduction of beet sugar in 
Europe, the lack of capital and many other factors had by this time resulted in 
a depressed state of trade. Tobago became a Crown Colony in 1877 at the 
request of the Legislative Council following the disastrous Belmanna riots. 
The Government was then administered by a resident Administrator, subordinate 
to the Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands at Grenada, and a Legislative 
Council was established by an Order in Council on 7th February 1877, to 
consist of not less than three persons designated by Her Majesty The Queen. 

The fall in the price of sugar gave the final blow to Tobago’s status as a 
separate colonial unit, and in 1888 Tobago was amalgamated with Trinidad. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


By Order in Council dated 17th November 1888 Tobago was amalgamated 
with Trinidad, the name of the new Colony being Trinidad and Tobago. The 
latter island was then administered by a Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor of the United Colony, who was ex officio a member of the Legislative 
Council. One unofficial member of Council represented Tobago. The Commis- 
sioner was assisted by a financial board of five members, two nominated by the 
Governor, and three elected. The revenue, expenditure and debt of the islands 
remained distinct, but there was a freedom of commercial intercourse between 
them and the laws of Trinidad were, with some specified exceptions, the laws of 
both. 
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By an Order in Council of 20th October 1898 the Order in Council of 
November 1888 was almost entirely revoked and it was provided that the 
Island of Tobago should become a Ward of the United Colony of Trinidad 
and Tobago; that the revenue, expenditure and debt of Tobago should be merged 
with those of the United Colony; that the debt due from Tobago to Trinidad 
should be cancelled; that (with some specified exceptions) the laws of Trinidad 
should operate in Tobago, and those of Tobago cease to operate so far as they 
conflicted with the laws of Trinidad; that all future Ordinances of the Legislature 
of the Colony should extend to Tobago, with the proviso that the Legislature 
should be able to enact special and local ordinances and regulations applicable 
to Tobago as distinguished from the rest of the Colony. This Order in Council 
was brought into effect on Ist January 1899 by a Proclamation of the Governor. 
The post of Commissioner for the island of Tobago then ceased to exist and 
the post of Warden was created instead. 

In 1924 the elective principle was introduced for the formation of the 
Legislative Council. Adult suffrage and further steps towards self-government 
and independence then followed (see Constitutional Development below). 

The discovery of oil in the south of Trinidad and its exploitation after 1910 
made it the most important industry but agriculture continued to play a major 
role. In 1931 sugar regained its lead over cocoa as the most important agricultural 
industry and today oil, sugar (with its by-products, molasses and rum), cocoa, 
asphalt, citrus fruit, coffee and copra constitute the main exports. There has 
been a steady expansion of the manufacturing industry since 1950, assisted by 
pioneer aid legislation. There are now over 250 manufacturing concerns in 
Trinidad and Tobago each employing 10 or more persons. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The 1924 Constitution of Trinidad and Tobago, which was contained in the 
Trinidad and Tobago (Legislative Council) Order in Council 1924 (subsequently 
amended by Orders of 1928, 1941, 1942 and 1945) provided for twelve official, six 
nominated unofficial and seven elected members. The 1941 Order in Council made 
the Constitution more liberal by eliminating nine nominated officia) members 
and increasing the elected members to nine. During this period, the Executive 
Council, the composition of which was controlled by Royal Instructions passed 
in 1924 and 1941, consisted of three ex officio members and such other persons 
as the Governor might appoint, usually one nominated and four elected members. 

The 1945 amending Order in Council brought into effect universal adult 
suffrage and reduced the qualifications for election as a member of the 
Legislative Council. In February 1947, following a resolution moved by one 
of the elected members of the Legislative Council, a Committee was appointed 
to consider the reform of the Constitution; its report, and subsequent discussions, 
led to the introduction of the Constitution of 1950. 

The Constitution of 1950, subsequently amended in 1956 and 1959, provided 
for a unicameral legislature (Legislative Council) with an elected majority, the 
composition being three ex officio members, five nominated members and 
eighteen elected members, presided over by a Speaker, with neither an original 
nor a casting vote, appointed by the Governor from outside the Council. Other 
provisions were: an Executive Council, which was the chief instrument of 
policy, comprising three ex officio members, one nominated member and five 
elected members elected by the Legislative Council; a quasi-ministerial system. 
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in which members of the Executive Council were associated with the admini- 
strative work of Government Departments; reserve powers of the Governor 
to be exercisable with the consent of the Executive Council, but in the event 
of their refusing to give such consent, with the approval of the Secretary of State; 
a Public Service Commission. 

After further changes introduced by Orders in Council in 1956, 1958 and 
1959, the Constitution in 1959 provided for a Legislative Council consisting 
of a Speaker elected by the members; two ex officio members (the Chief Secretary 
and the Attorney-General), five members nominated by the Governor and 
twenty-four elected members. The Cabinet consisted of nine Ministers including 
the Premier, who were elected members of the Legislative Council, and two 
ex officio members (the Chief Secretary and the Attorney-General), neither of 
whom was entitled to vote. The Governor did not normally preside at Cabinet 
meetings, but had the power to call special meetings of the Cabinet and, if he 
did so, to preside over them. With certain exceptions, the Governor had to 
consult with the Cabinet in the exercise of his powers and act in accordance 
with its advice. At this stage, the Constitution also contained provisions for 
the establishment of a Judicial and Legal Service Commission and a Police 
Service Commission, as well as a Public Service Commission. The Governor 
was bound to accept the recommendations of these Commissions on appoint- 
ments and promotions, except in respect of a few special posts. 

In elections held on 24th September 1956, under the 1950 Constitution, as 
amended, the People’s National Movement (P.N.M.) gained thirteen seats and 
formed a Government under the leadership of Dr. Eric Williams. The People’s 
Democratic Party (now the Democratic Labour Party—D.L.P.) gained five 
seats; the Home Rule Party two seats; the Trinidad Labour Party two seats 
and Independents two seats. 

After further Constitutional discussions held in London in November 1959 
and June 1960, the Secretary of State for the Colonies announced agreement 
on a new Constitution providing for full internal self-government with a 
bicameral legislature consisting of a nominated Senate and an elected House 
of Representatives. This new Constitution was brought fully into operation 
following the General Election held on 4th December 1961, at which the P.N.M. 
was again returned to power, winning twenty of the seats in the House of 
Representatives and polling 58 per cent of the total votes cast. The D.L.P. 
won the remaining ten seats polling 39-7 per cent of the total votes cast. The 
1960 Constitution provided that of the twenty-one nominated members of the 
Senate, twelve should be appointed on the advice of the Premier, two on the 
advice of the Leader of the Opposition and seven by the Governor in his 
discretion to represent special interests. The Cabinet was to consist of the 
Premier (as the Chief Minister was now called) and not more than eleven other 
Ministers (of whom one would be the Attorney-General). There was a wholly- 
elected House of Representatives of thirty members. 

These later constitutional developments in Trinidad and Tobago had taken 
place against a background of negotiations by the Government of that Territory 
with the British Government and the Governments of other West Indian 
territories (Jamaica, Barbados, and the islands comprising the Windward and 
Leeward Groups) about the establishment of a Federation of the West Indies. 
Agreement had been reached in principle on a Constitution under which the 
Federation would proceed to Independence on 31st May 1962; but in September 
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1961 the Jamaican Government held a referendum on the question of member- 
ship of the Federation which resulted in a vote in favour of withdrawal. The 
British and the Jamaican Governments subsequently agreed that Jamaica 
would withdraw from the Federation and would proceed to Independence on 
its own. As a consequence, on 14th January 1962, the General Council of the 
People’s National Movement unanimously approved a resolution that Trinidad 
and Tobago should not participate in any new federation of the East Caribbean 
which might be formed but should proceed forthwith to independence without 
prejudice to the possibility of the territory’s future association in a unitary 
state with other territories in the East Caribbean. The resolution also requested 
the Government to take the initiative in proposing the maximum possible 
measure of collaboration between the former members of the Federation of 
the West Indies regarding common services, and to declare their willingness 
to take part in and work for a Caribbean economic community. This resolution 
was endorsed at a special convention of the party held towards the end of Jan- 
uary and the Government accepted the terms of the resolution as their policy in 
this matter. In April the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in reply to a despatch 
from the Governor, agreed that Trinidad and Tobago should become independent 
as early as practicable in 1962, and proposed that, provided the necessary steps 
could be taken in time, an independence conference should be held in London to- 
wards the end of May to agree upon a constitution and the date of independence. 

Meanwhile, in February, the Government of Trinidad and Tobago had 
published the first draft of an independence constitution: this was distributed 
widely in the territory, and organizations and the general public were invited 
to submit written comments on it by 3lst March. Over 160 memoranda were 
received, and from 25th to 27th April the Government held meetings with 
those who had submitted memoranda, at which the draft constitution was 
considered. The draft constitution, as amended tn the light of these consultations, 
was considered by a Joint Select Committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, after which it was debated and, on 11th May, approved by a 
majority of 16 to 9 in the House of Representatives. 

The revised draft of the independence constitution, as approved by the 
Legislature, formed the basic document at the Trinidad and Tobago Independ- 
ence Conference held in London between 28th May and 8th June 1962. At this 
Conference, at which the Trinidad and Tobago delegation unanimously ex- 
pressed the wish that an independent Trinidad and Tobago should be accepted 
as a Member of the Commonwealth and stated that it was the firm wish of the 
people of Trinidad and Tobago to continue after Independence in their allegiance 
to Her Majesty The Queen, it was agreed that Trinidad and Tobago should 
become independent on the 31st August 1962. 


CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of Trinidad and Tobago is contained in the Trinidad and 
Tobago (Constitution) Order in Council 1962 (S.I. 1962 No. 1875). It provides 
for a Governor-General, appointed by Her Majesty The Queen on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, and for a bicameral Legislature. The Senate (Upper House) 
consists of 24 Senators, 13 of whom are appointed on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, 4 on the advice of the Leader of the Opposition and 7 on the advice of 
the Prime Minister after consultation with those religious, economic and social 
organizations from which the Prime Minister considers that such Senators 
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should be selected. The House of Representatives (Lower House) consists of 30 
elected members. There is universal adult suffrage. 

The normal life of Parliament is 5 years. The Cabinet consists of the Prime 
Minister, who must be a member of the House of Representatives, and such 
other ministers as the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Prime 
Minister, appoints from among the senators and members of the House of 
Representatives. The Attorney-General must be a member of the Cabinet. The 
Governor-General appoints as Leader of the Opposition the member of the 
House of Representatives who, in his judgement, is the Leader in the House of 
the party commanding the support of the largest number of members of the House 
in Opposition to the Government. 

The principal provisions of the Constitution are entrenched and, of these, the 
most important are specially entrenched. The ordinary entrenched provisions 
can only be amended by a vote of two-thirds of all the members of both Houses; 
these include the provisions relating to human rights and freedoms, prorogation 
of Parliament, appointment, etc., of judicial officers, the various Service Com- 
missions and the office and functions of the Auditor-General. Specially en- 
trenched provisions can only be altered by a vote of three-quarters of all the 
members of the House of Representatives and two-thirds of the Senate. The 
specially entrenched provisions include among other things those concerning 
the office of the Governor-General, the establishment of Parliament and the 
composition of the two Houses, general elections and the appointment of 
Senators, the establishment of boundaries and election commissions and 
matters affecting the Judiciary. 

There is a Supreme Court of Judicature, consisting of a High Court and a 
Court of Appeal, and in certain cases a further appeal lies to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council. The Chief Justice is appointed by the 
Governor-General acting on the advice of the Prime Minister. Puisne Judges 
are appointed by the Governor-General acting in accordance with the advice of 
the Judicial and Legal Service Commissions. 

The Constitution also contains provisions relating to citizenship; dual 
citizenship is precluded. 

HISTORICAL LIsT 


Governor-General 
Sir Solomon Hochoy, GCMG, OBE, from 3Ist August 1962 


MINISTRY 
Dr. Eric Williams (later Pc), from 31st August 1962 


GOVERNMENT 


In September 1965 the composition of the political parties in the House of 
Representatives was: People’s National Movement 17, Democratic Labour 
Party 5, Liberal Party 3, Workers and Farmers’ Party 1, and Independent 1. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Solomon Hochoy, GCMG, OBE 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister and Minister of Community Development: The Rt. Hon. Dr. Eric Williams 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs: The Hon. Dr. P. V. J. Solomon 
Minister of Home Affairs and Minister of Local Government: The Hon. A. G. Montano 

Minister of Petroleum and Mines and Minister of Commerce and Industry: 
The Hon. J. H. O’Halloran 
Minister of Works: The Hon. S. Mohammed 
Minister of Public Utilities: The Hon. K. Mohammed 
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Minister of Labour: The Hon. R. E. Wallace 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. A. N. R. Robinson 
Minister of Agriculture: The Hon. L. M. Robinson 


Minister of Health and Housing: The Hon. Mrs. 


I. Teshea 


Minister of Education and Culture and Leader of the Senate: 
Senator The Hon. D. P. Pierre 
Attorney-General: Senator The Hon. G. A. Richards 
Minister without Portfolio, Special Adviser to the Prime Minister: 
Senator The Hon. W. J. Alexander 
Minister without Portfolio, Responsible to the Prime Minister on West Indian Affairs: 


The 


Hon. A. C. Alexis 


Minister without Portfolio, Responsible to the Prime Minister for Administration of 
Better Village Programme and Community Development: The Hon. A. A. Thompson 
Minister without Portfolio, Responsible to the Prime Minister for Development: 


The Hon. V. 


L. Campbell 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Office of the Prime Minister; (Public Relations): Senator V. Critchlow 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Dr. R. Capildeo 


SENATE 


President of the Senate: Senator J. Hamilton Maurice 
Clerk of the Senate: J. E. Carter 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. A. Thomasos 
Clerk: G. R. Latour 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice and Judge of the High Court: Sir Hugh Wooding, cBB 


COURT OF APPEAL 
Justices of Appeal: 


Mr. Justice A. H. McShine 


Mr. Justice I. E. Hyatali 


Mr. Justice C. E. Phillips 
HIGH Court 
Judges: 
Mr. Justice M. A. moles Mr. Justice E. S. Cherrie 
Mr. Justice M. A. M. Peterkin Mr. Justice G. M. Scott 


Mr. Justice H. A. Fraser 
Mr. Justice C. E. Achong 
Mr. Justice Evan Rees 


Mr. Justice K. De La Bastide 
Mr. Justice K. McMillan (temporary) 
Mr. Justice C. A. Kelsick (temporary) 


Registrar and Marshal: E. J. McCarthy 
Chief Magistrate: E. A. Jones 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 

Permanent Secretary and Head of the Civil 
Service: G. C. L. Bowen 

Permanent Secretary (Special Assignment): 
C. Kendall 

Senior Economist, External Affairs Division: 
(Vacant) 

Deputy Secretary and Head of Economic 
Planning Division: W. G. Demas 

Chief Town Planner, Town & Regional 
Planning Division: R. J. Crooks 

Public Relations Officer, Public Relations 
Division: O. Mathurin 

Director of Statistical Services, 
Statistical Office: R. J. Harewood 


Central 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: K. F. S. Sealey 
Senior Assistant Secretaries: Miss E. Austen; 
Dr. B. Auguste 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: H. A. Harris 

Chief Immigration Officer, Immigration 
Division: J. M. Rodriguez 

Chief Probation Officer, Probation Services: 


G. E. Mose 
Chief Fire Officer, Fire Services: A. Drax 
Commissioner of Prisons, Prisons Division: 
E. D. Wall (acting) 
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Supervisor of Elections, Central Electoral 
fice: T. F. Farrell 

SC OmInistOnes of Police: Major G. T. W. 
arr 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: G. E. Chen 
Chief Medical Officer: Dr. L. M. 
Commissiong, MB, CHB (Edin), MRCP 
(Edin), DTM & H (Liverpool) 
Chief Chemist: R. W. Aleong 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
Permanent Secretary: I. C. Rampersad 
Chief Technical Officer, Agricultural 
Division: L. L. De Verteuil 

Senior Fisheries Officer, Fisheries Division: 
J. Plosso 

Conservator of Forests, Forestry Division: 
H. Murray (acting) 

Commissioner, Lands Division: (Vacant) 

Director: Surveys Division: F. E. Farrell 


MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM AND MINES 
Permanent Secretary: D. H. Alleyne 
Chief Technical Officer, Petroleum Division: 
R. A. Thomas 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 
Permanent Secretary: E. A. Braithwaite 
Chief Trade Officer, Trade and Commerce 

Division: C. O. Wyke 


MINISTRY OF WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: G. C. Awang 
Chief Technical Officer, Works Division: 
J. S. Bury (acting) 
Transport Commissioner, Transport Div- 
ision: P. Patience (acting) 


MINISTRY OF PuBLIC UTILITIES 
Permanent Secretary: T. C. Cambridge 
Director of Civil Aviation: C. Agostini 
Government Printer, Government Printery: 

W. R. Iles 
Postmaster General, Post Office Division: 
G. K. L 


. K. Lee 
Chief Technical Officer, Water Division: 
I. De Verteuil 
Chief Technical Officer, Sanitation Division: 
R. K. Bates 
Divisional Assistant Director, Meteorologi- 
cal Services: J. D. Lee 
Harbour Master and Superintendent of 
Lighthouses: Captain V. Walker 
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MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: H. E. Leacock 
Director of Social and Community Develop- 

ment: C. R. Ottley 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: J. E. Adams 
Commissioner of Labour, Labour Division: 
L. Ramchand 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 

Permanent Secretary: W. Fung 

Accountant-General, Accounting Division: 
M. Jean-Charles 

Director of Contracts,Central Tenders Board: 
K. Kelshall 

Comptroller, Customs & Excise Division: 
M. Amoroso-Centeno 

Commissioner, Inland Revenue Division: H. 
Hochoy (acting) 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: C. H. Dolly (acting) 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

Permanent Secretary: H. A. Fraser 

Chief Education Officer: Dr. C. V. Gocking 

Director of Culture, Culture Service: W. 
Alladin (acting) 

Legal Secretary to the Attorney-General: 
(Vacant) 

Chief Legal Draughtsman: J. A. Brathwaite 

Solicitor-General: C. Kelsick 

Crown Solicitor, Administrator-General and 
Public Trustee: S. A. Huggins 

Registrar-General: P. S. Ruiz 

Director of Audit: M. V. Leesing 

Director of Personnel Administration: 
E. G. Warner 


SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

Chairman, Public Service Commission: 
Sir Werner J. Boos, CBE 

Chairman, Police Service Commission: 
Sir Werner J. Boos, CBE 

Chairman, Judicial and Legal Service Com- 
mission: Sir Hugh Wooding, CBE 

Chairman, Electoral Boundaries Commis- 
sion and Elections Commission: Sir Allan 
Reece, CMG 


TOBAGO AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: V. E. Bruce 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO REPRESENTATIVES 
IN OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
W. A. Rose 

High Commissioner in Canada: Donald C. 
Granado 

High Commissioner in Jamaica: {E. A. 
Murray 

Commissioner in British Guiana: (Vacant) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO REPRESENTATIVES 
IN COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Argentina: Donald C. Granado (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Ottowa 

Brazil: Donald C. Granado (Ambassador) 
(resident in Ottowa) 

Ethiopia: G. T. Daniel 

United Nations: Sir Ellis Clarke, cma (Per- 
manent Representative) 

United States: Sir Ellis Clarke, cmc (Ambas- 


ador) 
Venezuela: (Vacant) 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


REPRESENTATIVES IN TRINIDAD AND 
TOBAGO OF OTHER COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: Sir Norman 
Costar, KCMG 

High Commissioner for Canada: E. H. 
Gilmour 

High Commissioner for India: Muni Lal 

High Commissioner for Pakistan: S. M. 
Khan (resident in Ottawa) 

High Commissioner for Jamaica: A. 
Wright 


REPRESENTATIVES IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 
OF COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Argentina: Arturo Palmer Boote (Ambas- 
sador) 

Belgium: C. Pigault de Beaupré (Minister) 
(resident in Kingston) 

Brazil: Mario Wilson Fernandes (Chargé 
d’Affaires a.i.) 

France: H. Bayle (Ambassador) 

Germany, Federal Republic: Dr. 
Petersen (Ambassador) 

Israel: E. Ben-Horin (Chargé d’ Affaires a.i.) 
(resident in Caracas) 

Italy: G. Pignatti (Ambassador) (resident in 
Caracas) 

Japan: Toshio Mitsudo (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Caracas) 

Lebanon: Halim Chebea (Ambassador) 
(resident in Caracas) 

Netherlands: I. C. Debrot (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: B. Turrettini (Ambassador) 
(resident in Caracas) 

United States: R. G. Miner (Ambassador) 

Venezuela: R. Echeverria Garcia 
(Ambassador) 


Jens 
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UGANDA 


Districts and the territory of Mbale. The Federal States are the King- 

doms of Buganda, Ankole, Bunyoro, and Toro, and the territory of 
Busoga. (See below under ‘Federal States’). The Districts are the Districts of 
Acholi, Bugisu, Bukedi, Karamoja, Kigezi, Lango, Madi, Sebei, Teso and 
West Nile. 

Uganda, which takes its name from the Baganda tribe, lies between latitudes 
4° North and 1° South and longitudes 29° and 35° East and is bounded on the 
north by the Sudan, on the east by Kenya, on the south by Tanzania, on the 
south-west by Ruanda and Burundi, and on the west by the Congo. It has an 
area of 93,981 square miles, including nearly 14,000 square miles of open water. 
The southern part of the country lies for the most part at an elevation of 4,000 
feet above sea level, bordered on the west by the Ruwenzori mountains which 
reach 16,000 feet. To the north the country falls to around 2,000 feet, and in the 
east Mount Elgon, a volcanic formation, reaches 14,000 feet. 

A considerable part of Lake Victoria lies within Uganda’s boundaries, and 
from it the river Nile flows through Lake Kyoga into Lake Albert and thence 
north to the Sudan. 

Temperature ranges (taken at Entebbe) are 62°-64° minimum and 77°-81° F. 
maximum. 

Rainfall varies from region to region, but in the southern and eastern parts of 
Uganda both volume and distribution throughout the year are sufficient to 
produce favourable conditions for agriculture. In the northern areas the country 
is drier, and generally less hospitable. At Entebbe the mean annual rainfall 
range is 63-44 inches but can be as little as 10 inches. The heaviest rain falls in 
April and May. 

At the 1959 Census the population was 6,536,616, of whom 6,449,558 were 
Africans (approximately 680,000 of whom were not of Uganda origin), 10,866 
Europeans and 76,192 persons of other race (mostly originating from the Indian 
sub-continent). This represented an average rate of increase of approximately 
2:5 per cent per annum since the previous census. In 1961 the population was 
estimated to number some 6,845,000 of whom 6,751,000 were Africans, 11,600 
Europeans, and the remainder mostly Asians. In mid-1963 it was estimated that 
the population was 7,190,000. The analysis of the African population by tribes 
showed the Baganda to be the largest (just over one million), followed by the 
Iteso, Banyankore and Basoga with about half a million members each. Twenty- 
four other tribes showed totals in excess of 10,000 each. 24 languages in 
various groups (Bantu, Nilotic and Hamitic) are spoken but English is the 
official language. No statistics are available giving information about the main 
religions but it is believed that one-third of the people are Roman Catholic, 
one-third Protestant, one sixth Muslim and a sixth not conforming to any 
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organized religion. Primary education is not yet free or universal and 2 per 
cent of children of school age receive secondary education. 

The principal towns are Kampala, the capital, population 46,735, Jinja, 
population 29,741 and Mbale, population 13,569. 

Having no sea coast, Uganda is dependent principally upon the railway line 
to Mombasa, in Kenya, for her imports and exports, and in 1960 more than 
700,000 tons of goods were carried in each direction. No precise statistics are 
available as to the railway mileage but it is believed that there are 1,000 miles of 
one metre gauge. Uganda inland waterways on lakes Albert, Kyoga and Vic- 
toria and navigable parts of the White Nile carry goods amounting to 
350,000 tons a year. The main road network of Uganda consists of 3,000 miles 
of roads maintained by the central government and a further 8,000 miles of roads 
(not all of all-weather standard) maintained under local government arrange- 
ments. 

Uganda’s international airport is situated at Entebbe, twenty-one miles from 
Kampala. The runway is 9,900 feet in length. There are also landing grounds 
at Tororo, Jinja, Soroti, Gulu, Arua, Kasese, Murchison Falls and Mbarara 
from which internal services are operated by the East African Airways 
Corporation. 

Radio Uganda which provides broadcasting facilities and Uganda Television 
are both controlled by the Ministry of Information, Broadcasting, Tourism and 
Television. 

The principal products of Uganda are: 

Cotton: The 1962/63 crop amounted to 131 million lbs. The value of 
cotton exported in 1963 was £14-3 million. 

Coffee: In 1962/63 145,250 tons of coffee were despatched from Uganda. 
The value of coffee exported in 1963 was £27:1 million. 

Tobacco: Total production in 1963 was approximately 2:9 million lbs. 
Most of this is consumed locally. 

Oil seeds, nuts and kernels: In 1963 7,000 tons, value £354,000 were 
exported. 

Tea: In 1963 £2 million in export earnings was received in respect of tea. 
Production was approximately 6,000 tons. 

Sugar: 122,000 tons of sugar were produced in 1963. 45,000 tons were 
exported to Kenya, the rest consumed locally. 

In the year 1964-65 the Government Revenue was estimated to be £32 million 
and Expenditure £43 million. 

There is a national five-year Development Plan for the years 1962-66. 

Uganda’s National Day is celebrated on the second Monday in July. Indepen- 
dence Day is 9th October. 


HISTORY 


Archaeological evidence points to human occupation of the area which is now 
Uganda from the earliest times. The pursuit of agriculture may have originated in 
the first millenium B.c., probably coincidentally with Bantu settlement. For a 
time the earlier stone-age inhabitants and the agriculturalists continued to exist 
side by side, the former being gradually absorbed. The working of iron was 
learned perhaps a thousand years ago. 

The fertility of the south and west of the country favoured the development of 
political institutions, and in those areas there grew up a number of highly 
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coherent, centrally controlled units. Up to the nineteenth century the most 
powerful of these was Bunyoro, but in that century Buganda took the lead. In 
the north, different conditions had favoured the development of small tribal 
organizations. 

During the nineteenth century, the first British traders, explorers and mission- 
aries reached Uganda. Speke and Grant penetrated from the east coast of 
Africa in 1862 ; Baker from the north in 1864. In the 1870s there were unsuccess- 
ful attempts by Egypt to obtain control. In the late 1870s the first missionaries 
reached Buganda. . 

In 1888 British interests in East Africa were assigned by Royal Charter to the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, and in 1890 Captain (later Lord) Lugard 
was sent to represent the Company in Uganda. He concluded a treaty with the 
Kabaka of Buganda and established the Company’s influence. 

The cost of the Company’s operations was, however, prohibitive, and in 1893 
an Imperial Commissioner, Sir Gerald Portal, assumed the obligations and 
rights of the Company on behalf of the British Government. Buganda was 
formally declared a Protectorate in 1894; Bunyoro, Toro, Ankole and Busoga 
followed in 1896. New agreements were negotiated with Buganda, Toro and 
Ankole in 1900 and 1901. 

The basic pattern of Uganda’s economic development was laid down before 
the First World War, in spite of the Administration’s pre-occupation with the 
suppression of an outbreak of sleeping sickness which devastated the country. 
Cotton growing by peasant farmers, introduced in 1904, flourished, and the 
development of this sector of the economy stimulated the growth of transport 
and communications. The construction of a network of all-weather roads was 
begun, and a connection with the coast was obtained by a shipping service 
across Lake Victoria to Kisumu in Kenya, which was linked to Mombasa by 
rail in 1901. In 1913 the Busoga Railway was completed, and this, with the 
system of waterways radiating from the Nile basin, helped the development of 
the area of fine cotton-growing soil in the eastern part of the country. 

The 1914-18 War made considerable demands on manpower, and checked 
Uganda’s economic progress, especially in the context of world depression in 
the early 1920s. Coffee was developed as an alternative cash crop, and the first 
sugar refinery was opened in 1924. By 1928 the railway from the coast had been 
extended as far as Jinja, and the completion of a bridge over the Nile in 1931 
finally linked Kampala with the Indian Ocean. 

The war of 1939-45 also made great demands on Uganda’s resources and the 
emphasis of Government policy in the immediate post-war period was upon 
economic rehabilitation and development, a programme which was greatly 
helped by the high prices obtainable for cotton and coffee. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Uganda Order in Council 1902 made provision for the government of the 
protectorate, and control was passed from the Foreign Office to the Colonial 
Office in 1905. By 1914 a series of boundary commissions had established the 
country’s boundaries which remained unchanged until the present day except 
for the transfer of Rudolph Province to Kenya in 1926. In 1921 Executive and 
Legislative Councils were created, and the latter was expanded in 1953 to make 
it more representative. The Legislative Council was further increased in 1955, 
half the membership then being African. At the same time a ministerial system 
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was introduced, a number of the ministers being non-officials. In 1958 direct 
elections of African Representative Members to the Legislative Council were 
held in a number of Districts. Buganda, however, did not take part and was 
consequently not represented in the new Council. In 1959 a committee was 
appointed to make recommendations regarding the form of direct election of 
elected members of the Legislative Council, and the number and distribution of 
these seats. They were also invited to advise on the size and composition of the 
Legislature and of the Government. 

This Committee recommended rapid constitutional advance, with the general 
objects of broadening the composition of the Legislative Council and restricting 
its membership almost entirely to elected members, and of converting the 
Governor’s Executive Council into a Council of Ministers, which would be 
made up, apart from three senior officials, of elected members of the Legislature, 
and would be collectively responsible to the Legislature. Apart from this last 
point, these recommendations were generally accepted bythe British Government. 

The Kingdoms of Buganda, Ankole, Bunyoro and Toro, however, expressed 
concern about the effects of these developments on their own positions. As a 
result a Commission (the Munster Commission) was appointed to consider the 
relationship of these Kingdoms to a central Uganda Government, and it was 
announced that a conference to study the Commission’s report would be held 
as soon as possible. 

A general election under the new arrangements was held in March 1961 and 
resulted in a majority for the Democratic Party, led by Mr. Benedicto Kiwanuka. 

In September 1961 a further constitutional conference was held in London, 
and at the same time discussions were held between the British Government and 
the Kingdoms. The Conference reached agreement on the principles of a new 
constitution for Uganda and that Uganda should attain internal self-government 
on Ist March 1962. Under a new Agreement between Britain and Buganda, 
negotiated at the same time, Buganda’s relationship with Uganda was defined 
as a federal one. The British Government further announced that, provided 
the necessary discussions could be completed and arrangements made in time, 
Uganda would become independent on 9th October 1962. 

The new Constitution was introduced on Ist March 1962. It provided for a 
Legislature of a single Chamber, styled the National Assembly, consisting of a 
Speaker, 82 Elected Members and 9 Specially Elected Members. Of the Elected 
Members, 21 were elected within Buganda (excluding the Municipality of 
Kampala) and the Buganda Lukiiko (Legislative Assembly) had the power to 
declare before each General Election that these Members should be elected 
by the Lukiiko itself. The National Assembly continued for five years unless 
dissolved earlier by the Governor. The executive power was to be exercised 
on behalf of Her Majesty by the Governor but, except in regard to certain 
reserved functions, he could assign responsibilities to Ministers and was normally 
required to act on the advice of the Cabinet which was collectively responsible 
to the National Assembly. 

A general election was held in April 1962, and resulted in a majority for the 
Uganda People’s Congress, led by Mr. Milton Obote, supported by the Kabaka 
Yekka, a Buganda political organization, until 24th August 1964. 

At the opening of the new Parliament the Governor announced that his 
Ministers desired that Her Majesty should be Queen of independent Uganda and 
that Uganda would seek Membership of the Commonwealth. 
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At a further Constitutional Conference, held in London in June 1962, this 
decision was confirmed and agreement was reached on the outstanding details 
of the constitution of an independent Uganda and on the status of the Kingdoms 
and Districts and the territory of Busoga. The date for Uganda’s independence 
was confirmed as 9th October 1962. Accordingly Uganda became an independent 
sovereign country and a Member of the Commonwealth on the 9th October 1962. 

In 1963 the Uganda Parliament amended the Constitution so that from 9th 
October 1963 (the anniversary of Independence) Her Majesty The Queen would 
no longer be the Head of State of Uganda and instead Uganda would be a 
sovereign independent country with a citizen of Uganda as Head of State, to be 
known as ‘President of Uganda’. At the same time Uganda expressed a desire 
to continue as a Member of the Commonwealth of which The Queen is the Head. 


East African Common Services Organization 


Following a Parliamentary Commission recommendation in 1924 the East 
African Governors’ Conference was established in 1926 with a permanent 
secretariat at Nairobi. It was agreed that the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika 
and Uganda should meet annually to discuss matters of common concern. 

The East African High Commission, consisting of the Governors of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, replaced the Governors’ Conference in 1948 and was 
charged with the administration of certain services common to the three terri- 
tories. On 9th December 1961 the East African Common Services Organization 
came into being and responsibility for the policy of this new organization 
was vested in a group of principal elected ministers of the three territories 
named the East African Common Services Authority. Full details of the 
responsibilities of the Authority and of the Services administered by the Organi- 
zation are contained in Chapter 52. 


HISTORICAL List 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Sir Walter Coutts, GCMG, MBE, 9th October 1962 to 8th October 1963 


PRESIDENT 
H.H. Sir Edward William Frederick David Walugembe Luwangula Muteb Kabaka 
Mutesa II, KBE, from 9th October 1963 


MINISTRY 
Dr. A. Milton Obote, from 9th October 1962 
GOVERNMENT 


The distribution of seats in the National Assembly as at 17th August 1965 
was: Uganda People’s Congress 72; Democratic Party 9; Kabaka Yekka 9, 
Independent 1 seat. 

PRESIDENT 
His Excellency Sir Edward Frederick Mutesa II 


MINISTRY 
Prime Minister: The Hon. Dr. A. Milton Obote; mp 
Minister of Animal Industry, Game and Fisheries: The Hon. J. K. Babiiha, mp 
Minister of Internal Affairs: The Hon. B. K. Bataringaya, MP 
Minister of State (Prime Minister’s Office): The Hon. G. S. K. Ibingira, Mp, MLA 
Minister of Works and Communications: The Hon. W. W. Kalema, MP, MLA 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. L. Kalule-Settala, mp, MLA 
Minister of Minerals and Water Resources: The Hon. B. K. Kirya, Mp 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: The Hon. L. Lubowa, Mp, MLA 
Minister of Health: The Hon. Dr. E. B. S. Lumu, mp 
Minister of Education: The Hon. Dr. J. S. Luyumbazi-Zake, mp 
Minister of Regional Administrations: The Hon. J. W. Lwamafa, mp 
Minister of Housing and Labour: The Hon. G. B. K. Magezi, MP, MLA 
Minister of Planning and Community Development: The Hon. A. A. Nekyon, mp 
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Minister of Agriculture and Co-operatives: The Hon. M. M. Ngobi, MP, MLA 
Minister of Justice: The Hon. C. J. Obwangor, mp 


Minister of State for Foreign Affairs: The Hon. S 


. Odaka, MA 


Minister of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism: The Hon. A. A. Ojera, MP, MLA 
Minister of State for Defence: The Hon. F. K. Onama, Mp 
Deputy Minister of Community Development: The Hon. M. L. Choudry, MP 
Deputy Minister of Regional Administrations: The Hon. C. B. Katiti, MP 
Deputy Minister of Education: The Hon. S. K. Nkutu, Mp 
Deputy Minister of Tourism: The Hon. J. S. M. Ochola, mp 
Deputy Minister of Co-operatives: The Hon. J. N. K. Wakholi, Mp 
Attorney-General: The Hon. G. L. Binaisa, Qc, MP 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry: The Hon. E. B. Bwambale, Mp 
Ministry of Animal Industry, Game and Fisheries: The Hon. K. K. Karegyesa, Mp 
Ministry of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism: The Hon. P. Munyagwa-Nsibirwa, MP 
ffice of the Prime Minister: E. Y. Lakidi, mp 
Ministry of Health: F. W. Uringi, mp 
Ministry of Agriculture and Co-operatives: A. K. Balinda, Mp 
Ministry of Works and Communications: S. K. Okurut, MP 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs: V. K. Rwamwaro, MP 
Ministry of Internal Affairs: S. E. Isiagi, MP 
Ministry of Housing and Labour: A. Y. Lobidra, me 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: The Hon. N. M. Patel 
Deputy Speaker: The Hon. S. W. Kulubya, CBE 
Clerk of the National Assembly: B. N. I. Barungi 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: The Hon. Mr. Justice Udo Udoma 
Puisne Judges: 


K. G. Bennett 
D. J. Jones 
K. T. Fuad 


D. J. Sheridan 
R. H. Keatinge 


Registrar of the High Court: 
M. K. 


Kagwa 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 

Permanent Secretary, Head of Uganda Civil 
Service and Secretary to the Cabinet: 
F. K. Kalimuzo 

Deputy Permanent Secretary: R. C. 
Peagram, MBE 

Permanent Secretary for Establishments: H. 
Waller 

Permanent Secretary/Director of Training: 
T. A. K. Makumbi 

Secretary for Defence: W. O. Lutara 

Commander, Uganda Army: Brigadier S. O. 
Opoloto 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: Z. H. K. Bigirwenkya 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 
Attorney-General: G. L. Binaisa, Qc 
Permanent Secretary and Solicitor-General: 

P. J. Nkambo Mugerwa 
Senior Courts Adviser: K. Davey 
Director of Public Prosecutions: S. Musoke 
Administrator-General and Official Re- 
ceiver: A. Wither (acting) 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Secretary to the Treasury: A. J. P. M. 
Ssentongo 
Deputy Secretary to the Treasury: D. 
raxton 
Treasury Officer of Accounts and Currency 
Officer: H. S. Clark 


MINISTRY OF REGIONAL ADMINISTRATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: A. K. K. Mubanda 
Town Planning Adviser: M. H. Morgan 


_MINIsTRY OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
GAME AND FISHERIES 
Permanent Secretary: E. B. Galukande 
Director of Veterinary Services and Animal 
Industry: H. W. C. Newlands 
Chief Tecise Officer: Dr. W. R. Wooff 
Chief Game Warden: L. D. Tennant 
Chief Fisheries Omer: P. D. Proude 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary and Chief Medical 
Officer: Dr. I. S. Kadama, MBE 


MINISTRY OF MINERALS AND 
WATER RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: C. H. M. Barlow 
gar wig of Lands and Surveys: S. L. 
ec 
Director of Geological Survey and Com- 
missioner of Mines: Dr. C. E. Williams 
Director of Water Development: D. G. 
Kabega 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: (Vacant) 
Engineer-in-Chief: W. Kyobe 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND 
CO-OPERATIVES 

Permanent Secretary: J. M. Byagagaire 

sa aaa of Agriculture: J. Laker (act- 
ing 

Commissioner for Co-operative Develop- 
ment: P. Kwebiha 

Chief Conservator of Forests: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: L. D. Matovu 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: W. W. Rwetsiba 
Chief Education Officer: M. K. Sozi 
Chief Inspector of Schools: B. Kiwanuka 


MINISTRY OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: N. A. Olwoch 
Inspector-General of Police and Principal 

Immigration Officer: E. W. Oryema 
Commissioner of Prisons: F. L. Okwaare 
Deputy Principal Immigration Officer: I. K. 

Senkaali 


MINISTRY OF PLANNING AND COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary: V. O. Vonji 
Director of Planning: John Kakonge 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary, Labour: E. J. B. Mpyisi 
Labour Commissioner: (Vacant) 

Secretary for Housing: A. S. N. Kiwana 
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MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, BROADCASTING 
AND TOURISM 


Permanent Secretary: Dr. G. R. Katongole 
emeoens Secretary for Tourism: A. M. 
ibo 


OFFICE OF CONTROLLER AND 
AUDITOR-GENERAL 
Controller and Auditor-General: 
Knight, OBE 
Deputy Controller and Auditor-General: 
L. H. Hayward 


W. A. 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: H. E. pboale anyone 


Deputy Chairman: I. K. Majugu 
Members: A. Waadire: Dr. M. J. Aliker; 
Dr. B. S. Kyewalyanga, MBE; C. M. 


Wakiro 


JUDICIAL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Chairman: Hon. Mr. Justice E. U. Udoma 
Members: Hon. Mr. Justice K. G. Bennett; 
C. L. Holcom: Hon. G. L. Binaisa, oc, mp 


REGIONS SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: O. L. Lalobo 
Members: Hon. Z. C. K. Mungonya, MBE; 
C. P. Ekurotoi; O. A. Olema; J. Wasukulu; 
D. J. Komukoryo 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


UGANDA REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
T Bazarrabusa, MBE 
High Commissioner in India: G. Kamba 
High Commissioner in Ghana: A. Obone 


UGANDA REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Germany (Federal Republic): L. Basudde 

United Nations: A. K. Kironde (Permanent 
Representative) 

United States: Dr. S. Asea 

U.S.S.R.: Y. Engur 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN UGANDA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN UGANDA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: R. C. C. Hunt, 
CMG 
High Commissioner for Canada: Norman 
H. Berlis (resident in Dar es Salaam) 
High Commissioner for India: A. S. Dhawan 
High Commissioner for Ghana:Bediako-Poku 
High Commissioner for Nigeria: N. A. 
Martins (resident in Dar es Salaam) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN UGANDA OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Algeria: Noureddine Djoudi (Ambassador) 

(resident in Dar es Salaam) 
Belgium: E. Rittweger de Moor (Chargé 
d’Affaires, a.i.) (resident in Dar es Salaam) 
Burundi: A. Ndayshiniye (Consul General) 
China: Ch’en Chih-fang (Ambassador) 


Czechoslovakia: Dr. Frandisek Vomacka 
(Chargé d’Affaires) (resident in Dar es 
Salaam) 

Denmark: B. Abrahamson (Chargé 
d’Affaires) (resident in Nairobi) 

Ethiopia: Getachew Mekasha (Ambassador) 
(resident in Nairobi) 

France: Marcel Flory (Ambassador) 

Germany (Federal Republic): Dr. Wilfried 
Sarrazin (Ambassador) 

Hungary: Janos Katona (Ambassador) 
(resident in Kenva) 

Israel: Michael Th. Michael (Ambassador) 

Italy: Count Revedin San De Martino (resi- 
dent in Nairobi) 

Korea (South): Young Choo Kim (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Netherlands: W. P. L. G. de Boer (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in Nairobi) 
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Norway: Inge Rindal (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Nairobi) 

Poland: H. Brzezinski (Chargé d’Affaires) 
(resident in Dar es Salaam) 

Rwanda: Malachie Musabyimana (Ambas- 
sador) 

Sudan: El Amin Mohamed El Amin (Am- 
bassador) 
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Switzerland: Roger Diirr (Ambassador) 
(resident in Addis Ababa) 

United Arab Republic: Gamal Barakat 
(Ambassador) 

United States: Olcott H. Deming (Ambas- 
sador) 

U.S.S.R.: D. Safonov (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: Ljubo Reljic (Chargé d’Affaires) 


Sweden: O. Rathsman (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Nairobi) 


FEDERAL STATES 


Under the Uganda Constitution, the Kingdoms of Buganda, Bunyoro, Toro 
and Ankole and the Territory of Busoga are declared to be Federal States. The 
Constitution of Buganda and special provisions relating to the other Federal 
States are set out in Schedules to that Constitution. In Buganda, the Legislature 
has powers to make laws concerning the powers, obligations and duties of the 
Kabaka and his Ministers, and concerning many domestic matters, while the 
making of laws on other matters rests with the Uganda Parliament. In the other 
States, the powers of the Legislature are rather more restricted. 


BUGANDA 


The population in 1959 was 1,881,149 and the State has an area of 16,138 square 
miles. The principal towns are Kampala and Entebbe. The seat of government is 
at Mengo, a suburb of Kampala. 

The Kabaka, or Ruler of Buganda, is elected from among members of the 
Ruling Family by the Lukiiko, which is the Legislative Assembly. There is a 
Kabaka’s Council of Ministers, and the Lukiiko is composed of 68 elected 
Members, not more than 20 Chiefs, six nominees of the Kabaka, and any 
Member of the Kabaka’s Council of Ministers who is not otherwise a Member 
of the Lukiiko. 


Kabaka: His Highness Sir Edward William Frederick David Walugembe Luwangula Muteb 
Kabaka Mutesa IT, KBE 
Katikkioro (Chief Minister): Michael Kintu 


ANKOLE 


Ankole is situated in the south-west of Uganda. The population in 1959 was 
531,335 and the State has an area of 5,928 square miles. The seat of government 
and principal town is Mbarara. 

The Omugabe, or King, of Ankole nominates his successor from among the 
Members of the Royal Family. There is a Council of Ministers charged with the 
conduct of the Omugabe’s government, and the Legislative Assembly, or 
Eishengyero, consists of the Speaker, the Ministers, fifty-five elected Members, 
five specially elected Members, five nominated Members and certain Chiefs. 


Omugabe: Sir Charles Godfrey Gasyonga II 
Enganzi (Leader of Legislative Assembly): James Kahieiriza 


BUNYORO 
Bunyoro is situated along the eastern shores of Lake Albert in west Uganda. 
The population in 1959 was 128,198 and the area of the State is 3,917 square 
miles. The principal towns are Masindi and Hoima, the seat of government 
being Hoima. 
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The Omukama, or King, of Bunyoro nominates his successor from the Royal 
Family. There is a Council of Ministers which is responsible for such business 
of the Omukama’s government as shall be agreed. The Legislative Assembly is 
known as the Rukurato, and consists of the Speaker, the Ministers, not less 
than 50 or more than 70 elected Members, not more than one-tenth that number 
of specially elected Members, and certain Special Members. 


Omukama: Sir Tito Gafabusa Winyi IV, CBE 
Katikiro (Leader of Legislative Assembly): M. T. Katuramu 


TORO 


Toro is situated at the foot of the Ruwenzori Mountains in the west’of Uganda. 
The population in 1959 was 349,354 and the area of the State is 4,745 square 
miles. The seat of government and principal town is Fort Portal. 

The Omukama, or King, of Toro nominates his successor from among certain 
Members of the Royal Family. There is a Council of Ministers charged with the 
conduct of the Omukama’s Government. The Legislative Assembly, known as 
the Rukarato, consists of the Speaker, the Ministers, not less than 5O or more 
than 60 elected Members, seven Specially Elected Members, four nominees of 
the Omukama, and five ex officio Members. 


Omukama: Sir George David Kamurasi Rukidi III 
Omuhikirwa (Leader of the Legislative Assembly): S. Rusoke 


BUSOGA 


The territory of Busoga is situated in the south-east of Uganda between Lake 
Kyoga and Lake Victoria. Its population in 1959 was 677, 410 and the area of the 
territory is 3,443 square miles. The seat of government and principal town is 
Jinja. 

The Ruler of Busoga is the Kyabazinga, who is elected from among Members 
of the Royal Clan by the Legislative Assembly. There is a Council of Ministers 
charged with the conduct of the Busoga Government. The Legislative Assembly is 
known as the Lukiiko, and consists of the Speaker, the Ministers, sixty-seven 
elected Members, six Specially Elected Members and eleven hereditary Chiefs. 


Kyabazinga: Sir William Wilberforce Nadiope 
Katikiro (Leader of the Legislative Assembly): W. B. Mwangu 
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KENYA 


miles of water. It is over twice as large as Britain, but has only one-eighth 

of the population. It is bisected by the equator and extends approximately 
from latitude 4° N. to 4° S. and from longitude 34° E. to 41° E. The territory 
extends from the Indian Ocean in the east to Uganda in the west, from 
Tanzania in the south to Ethiopia and Sudan in the north, while the north-east 
frontier runs with Somalia. 

Physically, Kenya may be divided into four areas. The north-east is an arid 
plain, mostly covered with thorn bushes, less than 2,000 feet above sea level, with 
a small nomadic population; the south-east is similar but practically uninhabited 
except along the banks of the Tana River and in the coastal strip and the Taita 
Hills, which rise to 7,000 feet above sea level, and where the rainfall is adequate. 
The north-west is also generally low and arid, but includes Lake Rudolf (160 
miles long), and many mountains, including Nyiru (9,200 feet). The south-west 
quarter, in which 85 per cent of the population and practically all the economic 
production is concentrated, comprises a plateau rising to 10,000 feet, and in- 
cludes Mount Kenya (17,058 feet), Mount Elgon (14,178 feet) and the Aberdare 
Range (13,104 feet). Much of the area between 7,000 and 11,000 feet above sea 
level (Some 5,000 square miles) is forest. The plateau is bisected from north to 
south by a part of the Great Rift Valley, thirty to forty miles wide and 2,000 to 3,000 
feet below the plateau on either side. The Rift floor rises from 1,280 feet above 
sea level at Lake Rudolf to 7,000 feet near Naivasha, and falls again to 2,000 
feet at Lake Natron. West of the Rift the plateau falls to Lake Victoria (3,720 
feet above sea level) and eastward the Tana (length 440 miles) and Athi (length 
340 miles) rivers flow to the Indian Ocean. The Athi river changes its name to 
the Galana at Tsavo. Neither river is navigable except by local craft. 

Rainfall in Kenya ranges from a mean annual figure of 6 inches at Lodwar to 
58 inches at Kisumu. There is a fairly close inverse correlation between altitude 
and temperature; at Mombasa, 53 feet above sea-level, the mean annual tem- 
perature is 80° F.; at Nairobi, the capital, 5,495 feet, 67° F.; and Equator at 
9,062 feet, a mean annual temperature of 56° F. Glaciers are found on Mount 
Kenya down to 15,000 feet above sea level. 

The population of Kenya at the last census (1962) was, in round figures, 
8,636,000, composed of 8,365,000 Africans (including Somalis), 177,000 Asians, 
56,000 Europeans, 34,000 Arabs and 4,000 others. The annual birth rate per 
thousand head of the population for Africans is 47-1, for Asians 29-5 and for 
Europeans 25:2. The death rate per thousand of the population for Africans is 
17-1, for Asians 7:3 and for Europeans 6:6. (It was estimated that at 30th June 
1964 the total population had increased to 9,104,000.) 

There are four main races: Africans, Asians, Arabs and Europeans. The 
Africans consist of four main ethnic groups which, with the estimated popula- 
tions at the time of the 1962 census, are: Bantu (Kikuyu, Kamba, Luyha, etc.) 
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5,424,000; Nilotic (Luo) 1,149,000; Nilo-Hamitic (Masai, Samburu, Nandi, 
Kipsigis, etc.) 1,373,000; Hamitic (Boran, Rendille, etc.) 365,000. In addition 
to this there are 55,000 other Africans, mainly immigrants from neighbouring 
countries. The Bantu inhabit all the land to the south of the Tana River, in- 
cluding the coastal strip. The main tribe is the Kikuyu, numbering approxi- 
mately 1,642,000, and members of this tribe, together with the Luo, form the 
backbone of both the Government service and of commerce. The Bantu are in 
the main agriculturists, living by intensive subsistence cultivation mainly of 
maize, beans and cassava. However, with the establishment of a new land- 
owning class among them, cash crops such as coffee, tea and pyrethrum are 
being grown and marketed through co-operatives. The Nilotics occupy the 
highlands in western Kenya bordering on Lake Victoria. The main tribe is the 
Luo, comprising some 1,148,000 people. The Masai, the most important tribe 
of the Nilo-Hamatic group, are also to be found in Tanzania. They are nomads, 
their lives being centred round their livestock. Also cattle-rearing nomads are 
the closely allied Hamitic groups of the north and north-east, from the Ethiopian 
and Somali borders to the shores of Lake Rudolf, where the Boran tribe merges 
with the Nilo-Hamitic group of the Rendille and with the Samburu. Much of 
the African livestock marketed through the Kenya Meat Commission comes 
from these areas. These nomads show little desire to undertake any other form 
of agriculture. The Asians and Arabs live in the towns and form the shop- 
owning class. The European population congregates in the large towns and also 
in those areas which are suitable for plantations, mixed farming and ranching 
in the main Central and Rift Valley Provinces. 

There are numerous vernaculars spoken in Kenya, of which Kikuyu and Luo 
are the most important. Somali is spoken in the north and north-east, and 
Arabic is widely used by educated Muslims both in the coastal region and 
elsewhere. Kiswahili is the most important language, being the lingua franca of 
the semi-literate and educated sections and generally understood throughout the 
country. English is also fairly widely understood. Gujarati and Urdu are used by 
many of the Asian population. The official language is English, but there is a 
move to improve the status of Kiswahili. Newspapers are published in English 
and Kiswahili and broadcasts are made in the same languages. 

Christianity is the most important religion, there being 2,896,900 Protestants 
and 1,756,900 Roman Catholics, mostly living in the Highlands and in the 
towns. There are 309,100 Muslims, but this figure excludes the Somalis and those 
Africans in the north who are members of the Sunni sect. Islam is spreading 
rapidly among the nomads and the townsmen. Among the Asian community 
there are Hindus, Sikhs, Jains, Muslims and Ismailis (followers of H.H. the Aga 
Khan), but the Goans are Roman Catholics. 

Although universal free primary education has not been achieved in Kenya, 
considerable advances have been made in recent years. Enrolment in primary 
schools has risen from 891,553 in 1963 to 1,028,000 in 1965. The Government’s 
objective is universal primary education and it is estimated that approximately 
70 per cent of those in the age group eligible for Standard I are now attending 
school. Secondary schools increased in number from 141 in 1962 to 222 in 1964. 
The Government’s immediate objective in education is to extend secondary 
schooling as rapidly as teacher supply and funds permit. It is estimated that 
25 per cent of the total population are literate. 

Kenya is divided into seven Provinces and the Nairobi Extra Provincial 
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District, comprising Nairobi City and environs. The Provinces are: Central, Coast, 
North-Eastern; Eastern; Western; Nyanza; and Rift Valley. 

The capital of the country is Nairobi with a population of 266,794 which is 
increasing at the annual rate of 3 per cent per annum. Other principal cities with 
population figures are: 

Africans Asians Europeans Arabs Others Yotal 


Nairobi City. 156,246 86,453 21,477 982 1,636 266,794 
Mombasa ; 111,847 43,713 5,305 17,740 970 =: 179,575 
Nakuru . 30,189 6,203 1,414 181 194 38,181 
Kisumu . : 14,119 8,355 589 371 83 23,517 
Nanyuki . ; 8,919 982 508 18 21 10,448 
Nyeri : : 6,256 ~=1,147 437 3 15 7,858 


The main port is Mombasa. In recent years new deep water berths have been 
constructed thus increasing the number to 13, 11 of which are operational. Net 
registered tonnage is 6,275,000 and the port is served by many steamship companies, 
two of which, the Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., and the British India Steam 
Navigation Company, operate regular services to and from Britain. Other ports 
of importance to the dhow traffic from India and the Arabian Peninsula are 
Lamu and Malindi. There is considerable traffic in livestock between Lamu 
and Mombasa. The Kenya shipping line, The Southern Lines, operates in East 
African waters carrying cargo to and from Mombasa. 

The principal international airport is Nairobi (Embakasi) (runway 13,500 
feet), 84 miles from Nairobi. There is a small airport nearer Nairobi at Wilson, 
with a runway length of 4,800 feet, 3 miles from the city centre. Mombasa has an 
airport 44 miles from the town, with a 6,200 feet runway. The airport at Kisumu 
is two miles from the town, and has 6,000 feet of runway. The principal airlines 
are: The East African Airways Corporation; Safari Air Services Limited; 
Wilken Air Services Limited; and Caspair Limited. 

There are about 1,270 miles of railway laid in Kenya, with a narrow gauge of 
3 ft. 33 in. The railway in Kenya forms part of the East African railway system 
and is administered by the East African Railways and Harbours branch of the 
East African Common Services Organization. The tonnage of public railway 
traffic during 1964 amounted to 1,748,000. 3,967,000 passengers were carried 
during the same period. No separate figures exist for Kenya. There are about 
26,000 miles of roads in Kenya, of which little over 1,050 are bitumen surfaced. 
Of the remaining 25,000 miles some are only tracks suitable for four-wheel-drive 
traffic. 

Broadcasting services are provided by the ‘Voice of Kenya’ which is govern- 
ment controlled. Transmitting stations operate at Nairobi, Mombasa and 
Kisumu. Broadcasts are made in English, Kiswahili, twelve African vernaculars, 
five Asian languages and Arabic. T.V. Broadcasting (government controlled) 
opened in 1962. Owing to difficult reception conditions T.V. coverage does not 
extend far outside Nairobi. 

The economy of Kenya is essentially agricultural but secondary industry is 
being encouraged. The principal export crops during 1964 were: coffee 
(£15,953,714); tea (£6,055,514); sisal (£6,028,028); pyrethrum and pyrethrum 
extract (£2,453,086); meat and meat products (£2,166,678); petroleum products 
(£2,124,000); hides and skins, £1,294,000); wattle extract (£883,000); soda ash 
(£708,000); raw cotton (£647,884); maize (£16,616). 
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For the year 1964/65 the Government revenue was estimated to be £40,341,000 
and expenditure £39,259,900. The Kenya Development Plan 1964—70 issued in 
1964 by the Ministry for Economic Development visualizes a Public Sector 
expenditure rising from £16,501,000 in 1964/65 to £80,623,000 in 1969/70. 

An important national development is the Seven Forks Hydro-Electric 
Project. The first stage, known as Kindarima scheme, was inaugurated by the 
President on the 5th March 1965. The total project, costing £37 million, is 
expected to be completed within 12 years. The total power to be generated will 
amount to 280 megawatts. 

Republic Day, 12th December, celebrates both the attainment of Independence 
and the adoption of a republican constitution in 1964. Kenyatta Day, 20th 
October, celebrates the release of President Kenyatta from detention. 


HISTORY 


Apart from knowledge of successive tribal migrations, little information is 
available regarding the early history of Kenya’s interior. The coastal area has, 
however, been known for at least 2,000 years to Arabian merchants, who 
during the 7th century A.D. began to settle it with trading posts. The Portuguese 
explorer Vasco da Gama landed at Malindi, at the mouth of the Sabaki River, 
in 1498, after sailing round the Cape, and was welcomed by the Sultan. Subse- 
quently the Portuguese established trading posts and gained for a time a 
monopoly of coastal trading. The Arabs appealed for help and their kinsmen 
from Oman drove out the Portuguese, Fort Jesus, in Mombasa, being taken in 
1698. Although all important Portuguese possessions had gone by 1740, stability 
did not return to the coast until the rule of Seyyid Said (1806-1856). 

The interior remained largely unknown to the West until the arrival of the first 
missionary explorers in the middle of the 19th century. 

Following German interest in East Africa, Britain and Germany concluded 
an agreement in 1886 regarding their respective spheres of influence. Britain was 
not, however, prepared to intervene directly, so in 1887 the British East Africa 
Association obtained from the Sultan of Zanzibar a concession of the mainland 
between the Umba and Tana Rivers. In 1888 the Imperial British East Africa 
Company was incorporated under Royal Charter. 

Difficulties of administration in, and communication with, Uganda led to the 
construction of a railway linking the port of Mombasa with Kisumu on Lake 
Victoria. Construction commenced in 1895, and Kisumu was reached by 1901. 
During 1895 a Protectorate was declared over what is now Kenya and Uganda, 
the properties of the Imperial British East Africa Company being bought up. 

European settlement took place between 1897 and the start of the First World 
War, following a survey made by Lord Delamere. Conditions of land alienation 
were laid down in 1902. There was also a large influx of Asians, in particular to 
work on the construction of the railway. 

In 1905 the Protectorate was transferred from the authority of the Foreign 
Office to that of the Colonial Office, and a Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
and Legislative and Executive Councils, were appointed in 1906. The Pro- 
tectorate developed steadily prior to the First World War, settlement making 
good progress and exports of coffee, wool and wheat seemed promising. 

The Germans in East Africa took the offensive at the start of the First World 
War, and penetrated Kenya’s southern border. The British forces, under General 
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Smuts, took the offensive in 1916 and by the end of 1917 had driven the Germans 
out of the area. 

Many more settlers arrived after the War, special schemes being launched for 
ex-soldiers. The early 1920s were marked by financial and economic crises, and 
Kenya was still on the road to recovery when the effects of the world depression 
of the early 1930s were felt. Economically, the story of the later 1930s is one of 
gradual recovery. 

The defence forces in Kenya were strengthened after the Italian occupa- 
tion of Ethiopia in 1936. Italy entered the Second World War in 1940, and 
British forces, under General Cunningham, took the offensive in 1941. Italian 
resistance in East Africa ceased when Gondar fell in November 1941. 

Between October 1952 and January 1960 a State of Emergency existed, while 
the government was engaged in the fight against Mau Mau. 

After a final constitutional conference in September 1963 at which it was 
agreed that Kenya would assume sovereignty over the coastal strip, previously 
subject to the sovereignty of Zanzibar, Kenya became a sovereign independent 
Member of the Commonwealth on 12th December 1963. On 12th December 1964 
Kenya became a Republic within the Commonwealth with Mr. Kenyatta as its 
first President. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

The first Legislative and Executive Councils were appointed in 1906, following 
the transfer of the Protectorate from the authority of the Foreign Office to that 
of the Colonial Office. 

After the First World War, controversy raged over the question of representa- 
tion on the Legislative Council. In 1919 the number of Nominated Unofficial 
Europeans was increased from four to eleven and an elective basis established. 
The grant of the franchise to Europeans called forth a demand from the more 
numerous Indian community for equal privileges on a common roll with 
educational qualifications. The matter was resolved by the Devonshire White 
Paper of 1923 which granted the Indians five seats on a communal basis and also 
made provision for an Arab Elected Member and a Nominated Unofficial Member 
to represent African interests. The settlement was accepted by the Europeans, 
but the Indians launched a campaign of non-co-operation and did not fill the 
full number of seats allotted to them until the 1930s. A second Unofficial 
Member was later nominated to represent African interests. 

Further constitutional changes took place after the Second World War. 
Mr. Eluid Mathu was nominated in 1944 as the first African to represent his 
people on the Legislative Council, and a reorganization of government in 1945 
grouped the main departments under Members of the Executive Council. 

Constitutional changes proposed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Mr. Griffiths, were brought into force in 1951. The appointment of ten 
Nominated Members of the Legislative Council raised the numbers of the 
‘government’ side from sixteen to twenty-six. At the same time the number of 
European Elected Members was raised from eleven to fourteen, of Asian Elected 
Members from five to six, of African Representative Members from four to 
six, with Arabs having one Representative and one Elected Member. 

In 1954 a new constitution was introduced. It provided for a Council of 
Ministers, exercising collective responsibility, to consist of the Governor,. the 
Deputy Governor, six Official, six Unofficial and two Nominated Members. The 
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Government was reformed on this basis, the six Unofficial Ministers consisting 
of three European Elected Members, two Asians and one African Representative 
Member. Three Parliamentary Secretaries were appointed, two Africans and 
one Arab. At a later date the Governor appointed the Liwali for the Coast as his 
Personal Adviser on Arab Affairs, and the Liwali was admitted to meetings of 
the Council of Ministers. 

Further changes took place in 1956, when the six Representative African 
Members were replaced by eight Elected Members. The first African elections 
took place in March 1957, but deadlock ensued when the African Minister was 
defeated and none of the newly-elected Members were prepared to accept office. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. Lennox-Boyd, held talks in Nairobi 
in November 1957 with the various groups involved. As agreement did not seem 
possible, the European and Asian Elected Ministers resigned and the Secretary 
of State came to the conclusion that the 1954 Constitution had become un- 
workable. 

Following new proposals by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
number of African Elected Members in the Legislative Council was increased 
from eight to fourteen. Elections for these new seats were held in March 1958. 
The Kenya Constitution Order in Council 1958, which came into force on 
Sth April, created Specially Elected Seats in the Legislative Council and set up 
a Council of State, designed to protect communities from harmful discriminatory 
legislation. Certain changes were made to the 1958 Constitution in December 
1960, following a conference in London during January and February of that 
year. 

Full internal self-government followed a conference in London in early 1962. 
A National Coalition Government supported by the two main political parties, 
the Kenya African National Union and the Kenya African Democratic Union, 
was set up. The chief instrument of government was the Council of Ministers, 
consisting of sixteen Ministers of whom two were civil servants. Of the fourteen 
unofficial Ministers, eleven were African, two European and one Asian. Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries were appointed by the Governor. Upper and Lower Houses 
of Parliament were established, the former consisting of one member from each 
existing District and certain non-voting members representing special interests, 
and the latter consisting of members elected by universal adult suffrage. 

Ministerial talks were held in London in June 1963 to consider the question 
of Kenya’s independence. During the discussions the Kenya Ministers outlined 
che progress made in working out the constitution for a proposed East African 
Federation, which it was hoped might comprise Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, 
and possibly also Zanzibar if it so wished. It was agreed that it was desirable that 
Kenya should become independent before a Federation could be inaugurated. 
A conference was held in London in September and October 1963 to settle the 
final form of Kenya’s constitution and Kenya became an independent Member 
of the Commonwealth on 12th December 1963. 

Legislation was passed in the Kenya Parliament in November 1964 to provide 
for Kenya to become a Republic within the Commonwealth on 12th December 
1964. This Act, and two subsequent ones, made various other substantial 
amendments to the original Independence Constitution. 

During the passage of the first Amendment Bill the opposition K.A.D.U. 
Party dissolved itself and Kenya voluntarily became a one party state with a 
K.A.N.U. Government under the Presidency of Mr. Kenyatta. 
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CONSTITUTION 

At the October 1963 London talks, from which the representatives of K.A.D.U 
withdrew, certain changes were agreed in the Constitution to adapt it for 
independence. The revised Constitution, introduced on 12th December 1963, 
provided for a Governor-General to be appointed by Her Majesty The Queen, 
and a Parliament consisting of Her Majesty and a bicameral Legislature—the 
National Assembly. The Senate comprised 41 members elected from 40 districts 
and the Nairobi area. The House of Representatives included both Elected and 
Specially Elected members. The Constitution provided for a maximum of 130 
and a minimum of 110 Elected members (in June 1965 there were 117). The 
Specially Elected members were to be elected by the Elected members of the 
House and the number of such members decided by dividing the number of 
Elected members by ten. (In June 1965 there were 12). The Attorney-General is 
an ex officio member of the House. 

The qualifications for election to the National Assembly required a candidate 
to be a citizen of Kenya over the age of 21, able to speak and read English well 
enough to take an active part in debates. 

The Speaker and Deputy Speaker in both the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives were to be elected, respectively, by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives from within their own membership, or from among persons qualified to 
be elected as such. 

Apart from a number of specially entrenched clauses, the Constitution could 
be amended by an affirmative vote of 75 per cent of all the members of each 
House of the National Assembly. If an amendment could not obtain this support, 
it could be submitted to a referendum of registered voters. Provided it received 
two-thirds of the votes validly cast in such a referendum, it could then be passed 
by a simple majority in both Houses. The specially entrenched clauses related 
primarily to citizenship, fundamental rights, certain aspects of land ownership, 
regional boundaries, the Judicature, the membership and powers of the Senate 
and the position and powers of Regional Assemblies and Local Government 
Authorities. Amendments to the specially entrenched clauses required the 
support of 75 per cent of the members of the Senate. There was no provision for 
the submission of amendments to specially entrenched clauses to a referendum. 

The Constitution provided for Regional Assemblies for each of the seven 
Regions, each with a President and a Vice-President elected from within their 
own membership. The Regional Assemblies were given exclusive legislative 
competence in some matters, and concurrent legislative competence with 
Parliament in others. 

The Constitution (Amendments) Act 1964 and 1965 provided for Kenya to 
become a Republic with a President as Head of State and Head of the Cabinet. 
The President is Member of, and answerable to Parliament—but, while in office, 
is immune from civil and criminal proceedings. The first President was to be the 
Prime Minister in office immediately before 12th December 1964 (i.e. Mr. 
Kenyatta) but thereafter he would be chosen by the majority of members of the 
House of Representatives, who would have to declare their choice for President 
when they stood in general election. If the office fell vacant between elections, 
the President would be chosen, in secret ballot, by the House of Representatives 
sitting as an Electoral College. The President can at any time dissolve Parliament; 
similarly, the House of Representatives can force his resignation or the dis- 
solution of Parliament by a resolution of ‘no confidence’ in the Government. 
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General and Presidential elections must follow any such dissolution of 
Parliament. 

The Vice-President must be a Member of Parliament; but apart from this 
provision the President has absolute discretion of appointment and dismissal. 
The Vice-President is the principal assistant of the President and acts as 
President when the President is absent or when the Office of President is vacant. 
He has no automatic right of succession to the Presidency. 

The President is a member of, and aided by, a Cabinet of Ministers, whom he 
must appoint from the two Houses of the National Assembly, to which the 
President and Cabinet are collectively responsible. 

The Amendment Acts drastically reduced the powers and financial resources 
given to the Regional Assemblies by the Independence Constitution. These 
became Provincial Councils and are to be abolished by Ist June 1968. 

Under the amended Constitution the President appoints the Chief Justice, 
the Chief Commissioner of Police and the most senior civil servants. 

There is a Court of Appeal presided over by the Chief Justice, and with a 
membership of all the Puisne Judges and the Justice of Appeal. Appeals from 
both the Supreme Court and the Court of Appeal are subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa (which was established by the Court 
of Appeal for Eastern Africa Act 1962 of the East African Common Services 
Organization). 

The May 1965 Act reduced the majorities needed in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate to amend any clauses of the Constitution to a 65 per cent 
majority of all members of each House and provided that thenceforth no clauses 
should be specially entrenched. 


HISTORICAL List 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Malcolm MacDonald, 12th December 1963 to 12th December 1964 


MINISTRY 
Jomo Kenyatta, mp, 12th December 1963 to 12th December 1964 


PRESIDENT: 
Jomo Kenyatta, Mp, from 12th December 1964 


GOVERNMENT 


Members both of the Senate and of the House of Representatives are members 
of the Kenya African National Union. 


PRESIDENT AND CABINET 


President: His Excellency The Hon. Jomo Kenyatta, mp 
Vice-President and Minister without Portfolio: The Hon. A. Oginga Odinga, mp 


Minister of Finance: The Hon. J. S. Gichuru, mp 

Minister of External Affairs: The Hon. J. A. Murumbi, mp 
Minister of Economic Planning and Development: The Hon. T. J. Mboya, Mp 
Minister of Internal Security and Defence: The Hon. Dr. N. Mungai, Mp 

Minister of Agriculture: The Hon. Bruce McKenzie, MP 
Minister of Education: The Hon. M. Koinange, mp 
Minister of Health and Housing: The Hon. J. D. Otiende, mp 
Minister of Local Government: The Hon. I. J. Sagini, mp 
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Minister of Commerce and Industry: The Hon. Dr. J. G. Kiano, mp 
Minister of Works, Communications and Power: The Hon. D. Mwanyumba, mp 
Minister of Labour and Social Services: The Hon. N. Mwendwa, MP 
Minister of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism: The Hon. Achieng Oneko, MP 
Minister of Lands and Settlement: The Hon. J. H. Angaine, mp 
Minister of Natural Resources and Wildlife: The Hon. S. O. Ayodo, MP 
Minister of Home Affairs: The Hon. D. arap Moi, Mp 
Minister of Co-operatives and Marketing: The Hon. P. J. Ngei, MP 
Attorney-General (ex officio); C. Njonjo 


ASSISTANT MINISTERS 


President’s Office: The Hon. J. Nyamweya, Mp 
Vice-President’s Office: The Hon. Dr. F. L. M. Waiyaki, MP 
Ministry of Finance: The Hon. T. Okello Odongo, mp 
Ministry of External Affairs: The Hon. R. S. Matano, Mp 
Ministry of Economic Planning and Development: The Hon. M. Kibaki, Mp 
Ministry of Internal Security and Defence: The Hon. C. M. G. Argwings-Kodhek, mp 
Ministry of Agriculture: The Hon. J. C. Osogo, Mp; The Hon. W. C. Murgor, MP 
Ministry of Education: The Hon. J. L. N. Konchellah, mp; The Hon. G. M. Mutiso, MP 
Ministry of Health and Housing: The Hon. D. Moss, Mp 
Ministry of Local Government: The Hon. K. K. Njiiri, MP 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry: 
The Hon. Senator J. Machio; The Hon. S. S. Oloitipitip, mp 
Ministry of Works, Communications and Power: 
The Hon. E. K. K. arap Bommet, mp; The Hon. G. Godana, Mp 
Ministry of Labour and Social Services: — 
The Hon. J. Odero-Jowi, Mp; The Hon. F. P. K. Kubai, mp 
Ministry of Information, Broadcasting and Tourism: The Hon. K. Njeru, Mp 
Ministry of Lands and Settlement: The Hon. J. M. Gachago, MP 
Ministry of Natural Resources and Wildlife: The Hon. Jan Mohammed, mp 
Ministry of Home Affairs: The Hon. J. J. Nyagah, Mp 
Ministry of Co-operatives and Marketing: The Hon. Senator N. W. Munoko 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
SENATE 


Speaker: The Hon. T. M. C. T. Chokwe 
Deputy Speaker: The Hon. J. K. Kebaso 
Clerk to the Senate and Administrative Secretary of the National Assembly: L. J. Ngugi 
Clerk Assistant: G. C. Opundo 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Speaker: The Hon. H. Slade 
Deputy Speaker: The Hon. Dr. F. R. S. De Souza 
Acting Clerk to the House of Representatives: C. R. Coelho 
Clerk Assistant: J. Kimani 
JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: Sir John Ainley, Mc 


Puisne Judges: 


Mr. Justice G. B. W. Rudd Mr. Justice P. N. Dalton 
Mr. Justice B. R. Miles Mr. Justice E. Trevelyan 
Mr. Justice A. D. Farrell Mr. Justice Chanan Singh 
Mr. Justice J. Wicks Mr. Justice C. H. E. Miller 
Mr. Justice C. B. Madan Mr. Justice L. G. E. Harris 


Registrar: G. Waddell 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary and Secretary to the Permanent Secretary: T. J. C. Ramtu 
Cabinet: D. N. Ndegwa MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC PLANNING AND 


DEVELOPMENT 


VICE-PRESIDENT’S OFFICE : : 
Permanent Secretary: J. M. Ojal Permanent Secretary: T. Mbathi 
MINISTRY OF INTERNAL SECURITY 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE AND DEFENCE 
Permanent Secretary: J. Butter Permanent Secretary: D. Mlamba 
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MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE ~ 
Permanent Secretary: G. K. Kariithi 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: J. K. Njoroge 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH AND HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: J. Oluoch 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Permanent Secretary: K. arap Koitie 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: J. Omanga 


MINISTRY OF WorRKS, COMMUNICATIONS 
AND POWER 
Permanent Secretary: R. J. Ouko 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
SERVICES 
Permanent Secretary: M. A. O. Ndisi 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION, 
BROADCASTING AND TOURISM 
Permanent Secretary: P. Gachathi 
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MINISTRY OF LANDS AND SETTLEMENT 
Permanent Secretary: P. Shiyukah 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND WILDLIFE 


Permanent Secretary: P. Achieng 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: K. Matiba 


MINISTRY OF CO-OPERATIVES 
AND MARKETING 


Permanent Secretary: B. K. C. Lutta 


SOLICITOR-GENERAL 
M. K. Mwendwa 


DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
J. D. M. Malinda 


CHAIRMAN OF THE PUBLIC SERVICES 
COMMISSION 


B. S. Ngaira 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


KENYAN REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Dr. J. N. Karanja 


KENYAN REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
China: T. A. Koske (Ambassador) 
France: J. L. M. Shako (Ambassador) 
(resident in Bonn) 


Germany: J. L. M. Shako (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: H. N. Mulli (Am- 
bassador) 

United Nations: Burudi Nabwera (Repre- 
sentative) 

United States: Burudi Nabwera (Ambas- 
sador) (resident in New York) 

U.S.S.R.: F. A. Otuko (Ambassador) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN KENYA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN KENYA OF 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: The Rt. Hon. 

Malcolm MacDonald 
High Commissioner for Canada: A. S. 
McGill (resident in Dar-es-Salaam) 
High Commissioner for Australia: C. W. 
Crocker 
High Commissioner for India: Prem Bhatia 
High Commissioner for Pakistan: K. K. 
Panni 
High Commissioner for Ghana: 
D. Bosumtwi-Sam 
High Commissioner for Nigeria: N. Ade 
Martins (resident in Dar-es-Salaam) 
High Commissioner for Malawi: B. W. 
Katenga (resident in Addis Ababa) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN KENYA OF COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Algeria: N. Djoudi (Ambassador) (resident 

in Dar-es-Salaam) 
Austria: Dr. F. Kundernatsch (Ambassador) 
Belgium: J. Colette (Charge d’Affaires) 
Bulgaria: S. Stafimov (Charge d’Affaires) 
China: Wang Yu Tien (Ambassador) 
sae Zdenek Roskot (Ambass- 
ador 
Denmark: E. B. Abrahamson (Ambassador) 
Ethiopia: Ato G. Mekasha (Ambassador) 


Finland: M. Heimovaara (Consul) 

France: Jean de Beausse (Ambassador) 

Germany: Dr. O. Soltmann (Ambassador) 

Greece: A. Saltas (Acting Consul 
General) 

Holy See: The Most Reverend Guido del 
Mestri (Apostolic Delegate) 

Hungary: Janos Katona (Ambassador) 

Israel: A. Eilan (Ambassador) 

Italy: Marchese Revedin di San Martino 
(Ambassador) 

Japan: T. Urabe (Ambassador) 

Korea (South): K. S. Chung (Chargé 
d’ Affaires) 

Kuwait: M. Al-Mjeni (Consul) 

Mali: Boubacar Diallo (Ambassador) 

Netherlands: W. P. L. G. de Boer (Ambas- 
sador) 

Norway: I. R. Rindal (Ambassador) 

Poland: W. Dluski (Chargé d’Affaires) 

Rwanda: M. Musabyimana (Ambassador) 

sugen. S. Mohammed Mirghani (Ambassa- 


or 

Sweden: O. Rathsman (Ambassador) 

Switzerland: R. Durr (Ambassador) 

United Arab Republic: A. H. M. Gobba 
(Ambassador) 

United States: W. Attwood (Ambassador) 

U.S.S.R.: V. S. Lavrov (Ambassador) 

Yugoslavia: M. Stojakovic (Ambassador) 


CHAPTER 43 
MALAWI 


ALAWI, formerly known as Nyasaland, is entirely land-locked and lies 
between 9° 22’ and 17° 08’ S. latitudes and between 33° and 36° E. 
longitudes. Malawi’s neighbours are Tanzania on the north and east, 
Mozambique from the south-east to south-west and Zambia on the west. Malawi 
is named after an African kingdom which existed in the area in ancient times. 

Malawi has an area of 45,747 square miles of which one quarter is water: 
Lake Malawi, formerly known as Lake Nyasa, covers an area of 8,870 square 
miles and is 355 miles long. There is a shipping service on the lake. 

Geographically the country may be divided into four main zones. (1) Lake 
Malawi and the Great Rift Valley. The surface of the lake is about 1,550 feet 
above sea level, and its depth is 2,300 feet at its northern end. (ii) The high table- 
land between Lake Malawi and the basin of the Luangwa River, ranging from 
4,500 feet above sea level in the Central Plateau to 8,000 feet in the Nyika Plateau 
in the north. (iii) The Southern or Shire Highlands Plateau, bounded on the west 
by the Shire River and on the south-east by the Ruo River, having a general 
elevation of 2,000-—3,500 feet above sea level and rising to the mountain masses 
of Mlanje, 10,000 feet, and Zomba, 7,000 feet. (iv) The lowlands of the Lower 
River Shire Basin in the extreme south. This area contains much marshland, and 
is liable to extensive flooding. 

The dry season lasts from May to October, and the wet season from November 
to April. Rainfall has been very variable in past years, but usually ranges between 
29 and 72 inches annually, at Fort Johnston and Mlanje respectively. The mean 
annual temperature ranges between 69-5° F. at Cholo and 78-4° F. at Port 
Herald. 

The population was estimated in 1961 at 2,921,100 comprising 2,900,000 
Africans, 8,800 Europeans and 12,300 other races, but the population was 
estimated in mid-1964 at 4,000,000. The main languages spoken are Nyanga 
85 per cent (including Yao in the Central and Southern Regions) and Tumbuka 
15 per cent (in the Northern Region). The official language is English. The main 
religions are Protestantism, Roman Catholicism and Islam. Primary education 
is free and universal. So far as secondary education is concerned 30,000 pupils 
competed for 2,100 places last year. There are 19 boarding schools both Govern- 
ment operated and Government assisted; 15 Government day schools and two 
unassisted schools. 

For administrative purposes the country is divided into three Regions: Central, 
Southern and Northern. The Minister of Home Affairs is also the Regional 
Minister for the Central Region, The Minister of Natural Resources is the 
Regional Minister for the Southern Region and the Minister of Works is the 
Regional Minister for the Northern Region. The capital is Zomba (estimated 
population in 1961: 7,200) but the government have a plan to move the capital 
to a new site near Lilongwe. Other main towns are: Blantyre-Limbe (population 
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in 1961: 35,000) and Lilongwe (1961 population: 8,100). Blantyre-Limbe is the 
chief commercial centre. 

There are 273 miles of railway line and in 1963 the railways carried 849,000 
short tons of freight and 635,400 passengers. The main airport is Chileka, 
11 miles from Blantyre, with a runway length of 6,072 feet. The principal airline 
is Air Malawi Ltd. The total road mileage in Malawi is 6,184, of which just over 
266 miles are bituminous. Malawi Broadcasting Corporation offers country- 
wide coverage. 

The economy of Malawi is largely agricultural, the main crops being maize, 
tea, tobacco, tung oil, ground nuts, cotton, cassava and rice. There is extensive 
fishing in Lake Malawi and the country is almost self-sufficient in timber. There 
are a few secondary industries and plans for a number of industrial projects are 
going ahead. Exports during 1964 were £12 million and Imports £14-32 million. 
Tea accounted for some 27 per cent of total export earnings, and tobacco about 
34 per cent. 


In 1965 the Government revenue was estimated at £9-9 million and expen- 
diture £16°1 million (Recurrent) and £4-5 million. There is a Development Plan 
1965-69 at an estimated cost of £44-6 million. 


The National Day of Malawi is 6th July which commemorates the attainment 
of independence on 6th July 1964. 


HISTORY 


The first western records of Malawi, come from the journals of Portuguese 
explorers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but the archaeological 
record indicates early settlement by Bantu peoples, dating back to the ‘Stamped 
Ware’ culture of the first century A.D. 

The modern history of Malawi may be said to have begun with the visit by 
David Livingstone to Lake Nyasa in 1859. British interest in the area was 
sustained by various missionary societies including the Universities Mission to 
Central Africa (Anglican), the Church of Scotland and Free Church of Scotland 
Missions. The country during these early years was occupied by nomadic tribes 
warring with one another and selling their prisoners to Arab slave-dealers. The 
missionary pioneers were followed by traders, hunters and farmers. In 1883 a 
British Consul was established at Blantyre and accredited to the ‘Kings and 
Chiefs of Central Africa’. His successor established himself at Zomba, the present 
capital. In 1889 a Portuguese expedition came into conflict with one of the 
African Chiefs, in consequence of which the Acting Consul proclaimed a British 
Protectorate over the Shire country on 21st September 1889. The Africa Order 
in Council dated 15th October 1889 included the territory now known as 
Malawi as one of the territories under Her Majesty’s protection. In 1891 an 
Anglo-Portuguese Convention ratified the work of Johnston, Sharpe and others 
and by the British Central Africa Order in Council, No. 663, dated 11th August 
1902, the territories to the west and south of Lake Nyasa and bounded by North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, German East Africa and the Portuguese territories became 
known as the British Central Africa Protectorate, the territory being governed 
by the Consul-General and Commissioner. By the Nyasaland Order in Council 
dated 6th July 1907 the territory was renamed the Nyasaland Protectorate. A 
Governor was appointed to replace the Commissioner and Executive and Legisla- 
tive Councils were set up. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The first Legislative Council met on 4th September 1907 and an Executive 
Council of senior officials was established at the same time. 

The possibility of associating Nyasaland with one or more of its neighbours 
had been considered at various times between the two World Wars. In 1951, 
1952 and 1953 a series of conferences worked out the implications and detailed 
organization of a federal form of government for Nyasaland, Southern Rhodesia 
and Northern Rhodesia. By the Constitution Order in Council of 1953 (S.I. 
1953 No. 1100) the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into existence 
on 3rd September 1953. As a result audit, civil aviation, customs, immigration, 
income tax, posts and telecommunications, prisons, public health and certain 
categories of education were transferred to the control of the Federal 
Government. 

Further constitutional advance in the territorial sphere followed in 1955 when 
the Legislative Council was reconstituted to comprise the Governor as President, 
four ex officio members, seven official members, six non-African members 
elected by voters on a non-African electoral roll, and five Africans elected by the 
African Provincial Councils. 

The State of Emergency declared in March 1959 temporarily precluded 
further constitutional advances. However, two more African members and two 
more Officials were introduced into the Legislative Council in August 1959, 
and two African Members were appointed to the Executive Council in August 
1959 for the first time. 

In July 1960 a new Constitution was agreed upon at a conference held in 
London. This came into force in 1961 and provided, for the first time, for direct 
election of Africans to the Legislative Council, and introduced a higher and lower 
qualitative franchise for voters. Elections took place in August 1961, resulting 
in a majority for Dr. H. Kamuzu Banda’s Malawi Congress Party. The Executive 
Council was appointed with three ex officio members, two nominated civil 
servants and five elected members, all of whom were to be known as Ministers. 
A conference held in November 1962 was followed by the introduction of a 
new Constitution on Ist February 1963 under which internal self-government 
was achieved in the spring of 1963 with Dr. Banda as the first Prime Minister. 

As a result of the Victoria Falls Conference held between 28th June and 3rd 
July 1963 the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was dissolved on 31st 
December 1963. 

At a conference in September 1963 it was agreed that Nyasaland should 
become the fully independent State of Malawi on 6th July 1964. On that date 
Malawi attained complete independence as a fully self-governing Member of 
the Commonwealth with the Queen as Sovereign. On 20th July the Prime 
Minister announced that Malawi would become a republic within the Common- 
wealth on the 6th July 1966. 


CONSTITUTION 

The constitution of Malawi is set out in the Malawi Independence Order in 
Council 1964 (No. 916 of 1964). Parliament can alter the constitution by a 
vote of two-thirds of all its Members. 

There is a Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief appointed by Her 
Majesty The Queen to be Her Majesty’s representative in Malawi. 

The Parliament consists of Her Majesty and a National Assembly, composed 
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of 53 Members of whom 50 are elected by the electors in 50 general-roll consti- 
tuencies and 3 by the electors in 3 special-roll constituencies. Subject to the 
provisions of the constitution, Parliament is empowered to make laws for the 
peace, order and good government of Malawi. The National Assembly has a 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker, elected by the Members of the National Assembly 
from among their number, and a Clerk. Unless otherwise previously dissolved, 
the life of the National Assembly is five years. Its business is conducted in English. 

The executive authority vests in Her Majesty, but is normally exercised on 
behalf of Her Majesty by the Governor-General. However the Governor- 
General is required to act in accordance with the advice given to him by the 
Cabinet and may act in accordance with his own deliberate judgment only in 
the performance of the following functions: the dissolving of Parliament in 
certain circumstances; the appointing of the Prime Minister; the removing, 
under certain circumstances, of the Prime Minister; the authorizing of another 
person to perform the functions of the Prime Minister when the latter is abroad 
or ill; and in concurring to the appointments of his own personal staff. 

The Governor-General is required to appoint as Prime Minister the member 
of the National Assembly who appears to him to be best able to command the 
support of the majority of the Members of the National Assembly. The Cabinet 
is formed of the Prime Minister and of other Ministers appointed by him. 
The function of the Cabinet is to advise the Governor-General in the Govern- 
ment of Malawi: and the Cabinet is collectively responsible to Parliament for 
any advice given. The functions of Ministers are assigned to them by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

The Electoral Commission, appointed by the Governor-General on the 
advice of the Prime Minister, is required to divide the country into the constituen- 
cies, and may alter the boundaries of the constituencies at any time and must 
review them every eight to ten years. Any citizen of Malawi who has attained 
the age of 21 years and is ordinarily resident in Malawi is entitled to vote in the 
general roll and special roll constituencies, but while Africans, Asians and 
Europeans may vote in the general-roll constituencies, only Europeans may vote 
in the special-roll constituencies. Persons without these qualifications may not 
vote, and there are certain classes of persons such as those of unsound mind, 
those serving a sentence of imprisonment, and those disqualified from voting 
after being convicted of an offence connected with elections, who are also not 
entitled to vote. 

The Chief Justice is appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the 
Prime Minister but Puisne Judges are appointed on the advice of the Judicial 
Service Commission. There is a High Court and a Supreme Court of Appeal, 
from which an appeal lies in certain cases to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 

Power to appoint persons to hold or act in offices in the public service, to 
exercise disciplinary control and to remove persons from these offices is vested 
in the Public Service Commission. However the Public Service Commission 
has no powers in respect of the Judiciary, the offices of Attorney-General and 
Director of Public Prosecutions, Malawi representatives abroad, the Per- 
manent Secretaries of the Government Departments and the Secretary to the 
Cabinet, or in respect of any officer of the Malawi Police Force, for whom there 
is a separate Police Service Commission. 

One of the most important Chapters of the Constitution deals with the pro- 
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tection of the fundamental rights and freedoms of the individual, that is to say, 
the right whatever his race, place of origin, political opinions, colour, creed or 
sex (but subject to respect for the rights and freedoms of others and for the 
public interest) to each and all of the following:— 


(a) life, liberty, security of the person and protection of the law; 


(b) freedom of conscience, of expression and of assembly and association; 
and 


(c) protection for the privacy of his home and other property and from 
deprivation of property without compensation. 


There are provisions whereby the protection of the Law can be secured. These 
rights can be enforced through the High Court. 


HISTORICAL LIST 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
Sir Glyn Jones, KCMG, (later GCMG), MBE, from 6th July 1964 


MINISTRY 
Dr. H. K. Banda, from 6th July 1964 


GOVERNMENT 


At the General Election held in April 1963 the 50 Malawi Congress Party 
candidates were returned unopposed on the general roll, as were the 3 Consti- 
tution Party candidates on the special roll. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Glyn Jones, GCMG, MBE 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs: Dr. The Hon. H. K. Banda 
Minister of Finance, Minister of Trade and Industry, and Minister of 
Development and Planning: The Hon. J. Z. U. Tembo 
Minister of Transport and Communications and Minister of Education: 
The Hon. J. D. Msonthi 
Minister of Home Affairs and Regional Minister, Central Region: 

e Hon. R. B. Chidzanja 
Minister of Natural Resources and Regional Minister, Southern Region: 
The Hon. G. W. Kumtumanji 
Minister of Works and Regional Minister, Northern Region: 
The Hon. M. Q. Y. Chibambo 
Minister of Health: The Hon. A. M. Nyasulu 
Minister of Information: The Hon. A. M. Muwalo 
Minister of Community and Social peveePnene The Hon. G. Chakuamba 
Minister of Labour: The Hon. A. B. J. Chiwanda 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


Ministry of Transport and Communications: A. J. M. Banda 
Ministry of Information: K. C. Musopole 
Ministry of Health: eran cs, J. S. Banda 
Ministry of Natural Resources: D. Chasafali; W. Chipungu; A. J. K. Sendeza 
Ministry of Works: M. Ay B. Kapida 
Ministry of Works and Ministry of Development and Planning: J. T. Kumbweza 
Ministry of Home Affairs: H. B. Kanchowa 
Ministry of Trade and Industry: J. B. Katondo 
Ministry of Labour: A. S. Kuchona 
Office of the Prime Minister: Mrs. J. M. Mlanga 
Ministry of Community and Social Development: E. Z. K. Banda 
_ Ministry of Education: F. J. M. Ninje 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. I. K. Surtee, mp 
Clerk of Parliament: L. J. Mwenda 
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JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice: 
The Hon. Sir Frederick Southworth, qc 


Puisne Judges: 


Mr. Justice A. L. Cram, Mc 
Mr. Justice D. Bolt 


Mr. Justice L. M. E. Emejulu 


Registrar of the High Court: W. G. Girling 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER AND 
CABINET OFFICE 

Secretary to the Prime Minister: B. C. 
Roberts, CMG, QC 
my Commander, and Commander Ist 
Malawi Rifles: Colonel D. E. Thornton, 
ERD 

Commissioner of Police: P. Long, OBE 


OFFICE OF THE PRIME MINISTER (JUSTICE) 
Attorney-General and Secretary for Justice: 

B. C. Roberts, CMG, Qc 
Solicitor-General: (Vacant) 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: P. A. Richardson, OBE 
Chief of Protocol: F. H. M. Thole (acting) 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Secretary to the Treasury: R. J. C. Wait, OBE 
Accountant-General: D. L. C. Pritchard 
Auditor-General: V. A. Phillips 


MINISTRY OF TRADE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent Secretary: A. G. Padgett 


MINISTRY OF DEVELOPMENT 
AND PLANNING 
Permanent Secretary: N. D. Matthews, OBE 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 
Permanent Secretary: Wing Commander 
E. S. Coleman, AFC 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: R. T. M. Wareham 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: H. G. Graham-Jolley 


MINISTRY OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: R. J. Dewar, CBE 


Commissioner for Lands: R. Bathurst- 
Brown, OBE 

Commissioner for Agriculture and Fisheries : 
H. W. T. Webb 


Chief Conservator of Forests: W. E. Lewis 
(B. R. Fuller, acting) 

Commissioner for Veterinary Services: P. 
Bannister, MBE 

Commissioner for Geological Surveys: F. 
Habgood 


MINISTRY OF WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: E. T. S. King, OBE 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: Dr. R. Park 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Information Secretary: R. Iommi 


MINISTRY OF COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 
Community and Social Development Secre- 
tary: D. S. Johnston, MBE 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
Permanent Secretary: I. G. McCulloch 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


MALAWI REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
N. W. Mbekeani 
High Commissioner in Ghana: R. P. 


Chisala 


MALAWI REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Ethiopia: B. W. Katenga (Ambassador) 

Germany: T. S. Mangwazu (Ambassador) 

United Nations: J. Ngwiri (Representative) 

arya States: V. H. B. Gondwe (Ambassa- 
or 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN MALAWI 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MALAWI OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


British High Commissioner: D. L. Cole, cma, 


MC 

High Commissioner for Ghana: T. M. K. 
Owusu 

High Commissioner for India: D.S. Kamtekar 
(acting) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MALAWI OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
France: Henri Langlais (Chargé d’Affaires) 
Germany: Dr. J. Balser (Ambassador) 

Israel: G. Shohat (Ambassador) 


Norway: I. R. Rindal (Ambassador) 
(resident 

Portugal: Dr. F. N. da Silva Marques 
(Chargé d’A ffaires) 


United Arab Republic: Ahmed Fouad Selim 
Hilal (Ambassador) 
United States: S. P. Gilstrap (Ambassador) 
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14° 5’ E., 58 miles south of Sicily and some 250 miles east of Tunis. The 

Maltese archipelago consists of the islands of Malta (94-9 square miles), 
Gozo (25:9 square miles) and Comino (1-1 square miles) together with two 
uninhabited islets, Cominotto and Filfla. The name Malta is derived from the 
Roman name for the island, ‘Melita’. The highest point in Malta is just over 
800 feet above sea level. The islands enjoy an average winter temperature of 
40° F. while in summer the average is 86° F. The mean rainfall range is 22 inches 
annually, falling mainly between October and March. The soil, which contains 
much lime and phosphates, is shallow except in low-lying places. The islands are 
almost treeless, and there are 38,802 acres of arable land, the main crops being 
potatoes, onions, grapes, wheat, barley and oranges. 

The resident population at the time of the last census, 1957, was 319,975, and 
at 31st December 1963 was estimated to be 326,139 of which about 45 per cent 
live in the nine main towns. Valletta, the capital, has a population (1962) of 
18,193, while Sliema is the largest town with a population of 23,948. Other 
towns are Hamryn (16,715), Paola and Tarxien (19,674) and Birkirkara (17,855). 
The capital of Gozo is Victoria (6,500). 

The population is mainly European speaking the Maltese and English lan- 
guages, and 90-95 per cent of the people are Roman Catholic. The birth and 
death rates in 1963 were 20-3 and 8-6 per thousand respectively. Primary education 
is free and universal and there are six grammar, nine technical, and 79 private 
secondary schools. Approximately 80°{ of the people are literate. 

Grand Harbour with a tonnage of 3,869,546 in 1962, and Marsamxett Harbour 
are the main ports and Marsaxlokk Bay, St. Paul’s Bay and Mellieha Bay provide 
safe anchorages. The airport at Luqa (runway 7,800 feet), 44 miles from Valletta, 
is used by both civil and military aircraft. The principal airline is Malta Airways. 
There are no railways, and there are 635-6 miles of surfaced road. Broadcasting 
facilities are provided by Rediffusion (Malta) Ltd., and television by Malta 
Television Service Ltd. 

There is a five-year Development Plan for the years 1964-69 with the following 
estimated expenditure: 


M*: is situated in the Mediterranean, latitude 35° 8’ N., longitude 


1964/65 — £7,894,000 
1965/66 — £8,557,000 
1966/67 — £7,989,000 
1967/68 — £7,093,000 
1968/69 — £6,884,000 

£38,417,000 


A major thermal power and sea water distillation plant project is being 
For further information about Malta see The Malta Year Book. 
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financed by a $74 million loan from the World Bank. The power station will 
eventually produce 25,000 Kilowatts which will double the present generating 
capacity of Malta’s public electricity system, and the sea water distillation plant 
will produce one million gallons of fresh water each day. For the year 1963/64 
the Government revenue was £16,856,000 and expenditure £17,041 ,000. 

Malta’s National Day ts 21st September, Independence Day. 


HISTORY 


There are notable stone-age survivals in Malta, but its history begins with 
settlement by the Phoenicians. After Phoenicia was conquered by the Persians, 
Carthage became the capital of the Punic Empire, and from Carthage Malta 
was colonized and received the earliest known form of its language. Malta 
remained under Carthaginian control until Hamilcar’s surrender to the Roman 
Consul, Titus Sempronius, in 216 B.c. 

The best known event during Malta’s occupation by the Romans was St. 
Paul’s shipwreck in the bay which now bears his name, and the conversion of 
the Maltese to Christianity. After the collapse of the Western Roman Empire, 
Malta remained within the jurisdiction of the Byzantine Emperors in 
Constantinople until it was taken by the Arabs in 870. The Arabic occupation, 
which lasted for two centuries, served to introduce into the Maltese language a 
vocabulary of contemporary Arabic words which did not, however, destroy 
the earlier related Punic words. This produced a blend which still forms the core 
of modern Maltese and into this framework fresh words, mostly English or 
Italian, have been fitted. 

After the expulsion of the Arabs by Roger the Norman, Malta remained in 
the hands of successive Sicilian rulers until it passed to the Holy Roman Emperor, 
Charles V, who, in 1530, gave it as a sovereign fief to the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem, which had been homeless since its eviction by the Turks 
from Rhodes in 1523. The gift was conditional on the Knights of the Order 
assuming the defence of Tripoli as a Christian outpost in North Africa. Tripoli 
was, however, lost to the Turks in 1551; but when the Turks tried to capture 
Malta itself they were eventually repelled in 1565, after the Great Siege. Soon 
after this victory, the Knights set about building Valletta within an impressive 
system of fortifications. At first Malta flourished as a bastion of Christendom 
and developed as a centre of trade and communications; but its importance 
declined after the Ottoman sea-power was broken at the battle of Lepanto in 
1571. Thenceforth the Knights turned their activities to politics, and by the 
eighteenth century the Order had declined and become an anachronism, depen- 
dent on the support of other countries rather than on its own resources. 

Napoleon Bonaparte regarded Malta as a vital link in a route to the East 
and in his designs on Egypt and India. The French met with no resistance 
when they landed at Valletta in June 1798 and Bonaparte departed for Egypt 
leaving a force of 6,000 troops on the island. The Maltese, however, soon rose 
against the French, offended by their pillaging of churches and encouraged 
by the defeat of Bonaparte at the Nile. In response to an appeal from the 
Maltese people for help Admiral Nelson set up a blockade and on 9th September 
1798 sent Captain Ball, RN, to assume responsibility for the administration 
of the island. The French were driven into the fortified towns where they 
remained until they capitulated in 1800 whereupon they were evicted from the 
island. In May 1801 the administration of Malta was divided between the 
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British Military Commander and a British Civil Commission. In 1802 the 
Treaty of Amiens provided for the Maltese administration to revert to the 
Knights of St. John but the Maltese people petitioned Britain to place the 
island under British sovereignty and protection. The first British Governor 
was appointed in July 1813 and Malta formally became British by the Treaty 
of Paris in 1814. 

Recognizing Malta’s strategic importance, Britain introduced a garrison 
which not only protected the islands but provided a source of income for their 
inhabitants. British trade with the Near East and the Adriatic began to pass 
through Malta, which was made a free port; and by 1812 there were some 60 
British and 20 Maltese middlemen in business there. The port services required 
by ships engaged in this trade provided additional employment, and with 
increasing prosperity agriculture was also stimulated. 

Thenceforth Malta depended on shipping, military and civil. In 1827 the 
British Mediterranean Fleet was based on Malta and in 1832 the Admiralty 
started a packet service to the island. A few years later the ships of the P and O 
Shipping Company and other Companies began to use Malta as a port of call 
on their runs to Egypt and the Levant. The volume of shipping greatly increased 
with the opening of the Suez Canal in 1869: by 1882 some 80 per cent of the 
recorded tonnage there had cargoes for other than Mediterranean ports. 

The boom in shipping caused a movement to the towns, and in the decade 
1871-80 urban employment increased by 6,000, mainly in the docks. However, 
as larger merchant ships were introduced, the boom declined, for their longer 
range made it less necessary for them to coal at Malta. But British Government 
expenditure bridged the gap, and by 1905 over 9,000 men were employed in her 
Naval Establishments in Malta. The Naval Dockyard and the income from the 
Defence services became the mainstay of Malta’s economy. 

Malta was an important base in the First World War; and in the Second World 
War the heroic garrison and the indomitable people of Malta were exposed to fre- 
quent and heavy air attacks and to an intense blockade. In recognition of their 
courageous resistance and of the exceptional hardships and privations which they 
endured, Malta was awarded the George Cross in 1942. A representation of this 
decoration appears in the National Flag of independent Malta. 

The long-term changes in British defence policy, announced in 1958, neces- 
sitated a major change in the traditional pattern of the Maltese economy which 
had previously depended on Service expenditure. In particular, in view of 
the decline in the use of Malta for Naval repair work which would take place 
after 1960, the British Government decided that the Naval Dockyard should 
be converted to commercial use. As part of Britain’s £294 million contribution 
to Malta’s first five-year development plan, designed to develop new industries 
and tourism to replace the economy’s dependence on Service expenditure, it was 
agreed that £74 million should be contributed towards the estimated cost of over 
£8 million for the first phase of the conversion of the dockyard. The dockyard is 
now known as Malta Dry Docks and is run by a Council of Administration 
with Messrs. Swan Hunter as Managing Agents. 

New manufacturing industries are now being developed and tourism is being 
encouraged. Emigration is also encouraged and between 1948 and 1962 80,300 
emigrants left Malta, more than half of them going to Australia. Total emigra- 
tion for the first quarter of 1965 was 1,934, and the corresponding figure for 
1964 was 1,810. 
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The Maltese nation is almost wholly Roman Catholic. The Archbishop 
of Malta has always been recognized and treated as the spiritual head of the 
nation. Roman Catholic Canon Law is the law of the land in such matters as 
marriage, and there is no civil marriage or divorce. 

8th September 1965 was the 400th anniversary of the lifting of the Great 
Siege in 1565. The celebrations to mark the anniversary were attended by 
Delegations of the Knights of the Sovereign and Military Order of St. John 
(the Knights of Malta) from Italy, France, Spain, Britain, Ireland and Brazil, 
by a delegation from the Venerable Order of St. John in Britain, and by members 
of the Dutch, Swedish and Prussian Orders of St. John. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


During the period that Malta was a Crown Colony, the usual Advisory 
Councils to the Governor had contained a number of Maltese Members. In 1921 
a constitution was introduced which established a limited form of self-govern- 
ment. A dyarchical system of Government was set up in which the Maltese 
Government, composed of a bi-cameral legislature and Ministry, was responsible 
for local affairs while the Maltese Imperial Government, composed of the 
Governor advised by a nominated Council, had full control of reserved matters 
including, in particular, defence, foreign affairs and language questions. In the 
Maltese Government, ten of the seventeen Senators were nominated or elected 
to represent special classes, and the others were returned by the general electorate. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly were elected by proportional representa- 
tion, each voter having a single, transferable, vote. However in 1930 the constitu- 
tion was suspended, and again in 1933, owing to political crises, and was 
finally revoked in 1936. Crown Colony rule was resumed in 1939. Self-govern- 
ment was restored in 1947. 

The constitution of 1947 provided for a uni-cameral legislature of 40 Members, 
elected under a system of proportional representation, with a Prime Minister 
and a Cabinet. The Assembly was empowered to legislate for the peace, 
order and good government of Malta, but certain matters, including defence, 
civil aviation, currency, immigration and nationality, were reserved to the 
Maltese Imperial Government under the Governor. 

Elections under the new constitution gave Malta its first Labour Government. 
The election of 1950 returned a Nationalist Government which, in 1953, put 
forward proposals for Dominion status for Malta. Because of Malta’s strategic 
importance and inability to be financially self-supporting, these proposals were 
unacceptable to the British Government, which suggested that Malta’s status 
might be improved if responsibility for the islands were transferred to the Home 
Office. In 1955 a Labour Ministry was formed by Mr. Dominic Mintoff and 
arrangements were made for a Round Table Conference in December of that 
year. Representatives of all the Maltese political parties and the Archbishop of 
Malta attended the Conference, and all accepted that the British Government 
needed to retain ultimate responsibility for defence and foreign affairs. All 
wished to enhance the status of the Maltese Parliament and Government, and 
agreed that the position of the Roman Catholic Church should not be diminished ; 
but the Maltese Government and Opposition were unable to agree on what 
should be Malta’s ultimate constitutional status. The Labour Party wanted 
representation at Westminster, whereas the Nationalists wanted independence 
within the Commonwealth. 
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In a referendum held in February 1956 76 per cent of the votes cast (44 per 
cent of the electorate) favoured integration with Britain and Maltese representa- 
tion at Westminster. This was accepted in principle by the British Government, 
but the consequent negotiation as to details broke down in March 1958, both 
the governing Malta Labour Party and the Opposition demanding independence. 
The Labour Party resigned; and the Opposition party, the Nationalists, led by 
Dr. Borg Olivier, refused to form a caretaker Government. Shortly afterwards, 
disturbances took place, and the Governor was compelled to institute direct 
rule once again. In 1959 an interim constitution was introduced under which 
executive authority was vested in the Governor who was advised by a nominated 
Executive Council which included Maltese non-official members, an arrange- 
ment similar to that which had been in force between 1936 and 1939. 

As a result of the report of the Malta Constitutional Commission, 1960, 
which was appointed under the Chairmanship of Sir Hilary Blood, a new 
constitution, giving internal self-government, was put into operation in March 
1962. Foreign Affairs and Defence remained the ultimate responsibility of the 
British Government, which was represented in Malta by a United Kingdom 
Commissioner. A Consultative Council was established to provide for consulta- 
tion between the Governments on matters of mutual concern. The Legislative 
Assembly consisted of 50 Members elected under the single, transferable, 
vote system. A Cabinet, consisting of a Prime Minister and not more than 
seven other Ministers, was appointed from the Legislative Assembly, and was 
collectively responsible to it. The Governor was appointed by the Crown 
and generally acted on the advice of the Maltese Ministers. 

In 1962 the Nationalist Party under Dr. Borg Olivier was successful at the 
polls, and after talks with the Colonial Secretary, constitutional amendments 
were made giving wider powers to the Maltese Government. But this constitu- 
tion was acceptable to neither of the major parties both of whose electoral 
programmes had included independence for Malta; and in August 1962 Dr. 
Borg Olivier again called for independence. After further discussion in December 
1962 and following a visit to Malta by the Colonial Secretary in June 1963 
when he met representatives of all the political parties, the Malta Independence 
Conference took place in London in July 1963. This broke up without settling 
the final details of an Independence Constitution, but the Commonwealth 
and Colonial Secretary suggested that the various Maltese parties should 
return to Malta to settle their constitutional differences in preparation for 
Independence by 31st May 1964. After further talks in London and Malta 
Dr. Borg Olivier produced a new Constitution which was approved by the 
Malta Legislative Assembly and later by an island-wide referendum. A majority 
of the valid votes cast in the referendum were in favour of independence under 
the new constitution. After further talks in London, the Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies was able to announce 
in the House of Commons on 2Ist July 1964 that negotiations had been com- 
pleted on the question of Malta’s Independence and the form of Malta’s new 
Constitution settled. 

Under a Defence Agreement (Cmd. 2410) signed at independence, British 
forces are entitled to remain in Malta for ten years. Under a Finance Agreement 
(Cmd. 2423) Britain has undertaken to provide, during the same period, capital 
aid for diversification of the economy and for assistance to emigration up to a 
total of £50 million. Malta became independent on 21st September 1964. 
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CONSTITUTION 

The Malta Independence Constitution is set out in the Malta Independence 
Order 1964 (S.I. No. 1398). 

The Governor-General of Malta is appointed by Her Majesty The Queen and 
is the representative of Her Majesty in Malta. 

The Parliament of Malta consists of Her Majesty and a House of Representa- 
tives, and, subject to the provisions of the Constitution, is empowered to make 
laws for the peace, good order and good government of Malta. The fifty Members 
of the House of Representatives are elected by those citizens of Malta who have 
attained the age of 21 years and are not otherwise disqualified. There are ten 
electoral divisions and voting is by the single transferable vote system of pro- 
portional representation. The House elects its own Speaker and Deputy Speaker 
from among its own Members or from among persons who are qualified to be 
Members. The conduct of elections is placed under the direction and super- 
vision of an Electoral Commission, which is also required to review the 
boundaries of the electoral divisions from time to time. Parliament, unless 
previously dissolved, has a life of five years. 

The executive authority in Malta is vested in Her Majesty, but this authority 
is normally exercised by the Governor-General on Her Majesty’s behalf. The 
Governor-General is required to act in accordance with the advice of the Cabinet 
except in certain specified cases. The Prime Minister is appointed by the 
Governor-General, and must be the Member of the House of Representatives 
who, in the judgment of the Governor-General, is best able to command the 
confidence of a majority of the Members of that House. Other Ministers are 
also appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister, 
and portfolios are allocated to them by the Governor-General on the same 
advice. The Cabinet of Malta consists of the Prime Minister and the other 
Ministers and has the general direction and control of the Government of Malta 
and is collectively responsible to Parliament. 

The Leader of the Opposition is appointed by the Governor-General, who 
appoints to this post either the leader of the main opposition party or, if there 
are two or more opposition parties, the person who, in his judgment, commands 
the support of the largest single group of members of the House in opposition 
to the Government. 

The Constitution provides for Superior Courts, one of which is known as the 
Constitutional Court and which has jurisdiction to hear and determine disputes 
over Membership of the House of Representatives and appeals from other courts 
on constitutional and certain other matters. The Chief Justice and the Judges are 
appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. There 
is appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council from the decisions of 
the Constitutiona] Court and, in the case of certain civil proceedings, from the 
decisions of the Court of Appeal. Parliament may prescribe that appeal may 
also lie in other cases. The Crown Advocate-General is appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. 

The Public Service Commission for Malta consists of a Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman and from one to three other Members, These are appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. Subject to the provisions 
of the Constitution, power to make appointments to public offices and to remove 
and to exercise disciplinary control over persons holding such offices vests in the 
Prime Minister acting on the recommendation of the Public Service Commission. 
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The Constitution provides that the religion of Malta is the Roman Catholic 
Apostolic Religion, and the State guarantees to the Roman Catholic Apostolic 
Church the right freely to exercise her proper spiritual and ecclesiastical functions 
and duties and to manage her own affairs. 

The national language of Malta is the Maltese language, but Maltese and 
English are the official languages. The language of the Courts is Maltese. 

The Constitution contains a Declaration of Principles concerning the right 
to work, compulsory and free primary education, hours of work, the safeguarding 
of rights of women workers, the encouragement of private economic enterprise, 
the encouragement of co-operatives, the provision of social assistance and 
insurance, and so on; and it also includes a Chapter on the Fundamental Rights 
and Freedoms of the Individual, such as the protection of the right to life, 
freedom from arbitrary arrest or detention, protection of freedom of conscience, 
protection from discrimination on the grounds of race, etc. 


HISTORICAL LIST 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, GCvO, from 21st September 1964 


MINISTRY 
Dr. Giorgio Borg Olivier, LL D, from 21st September 1964 


GOVERNMENT 


The distribution of seats in the House of Representatives on 21st October 1965 
was: Nationalist Party 26; Malta Labour Party 16; Christian Working Party 4; 
Democratic Nationalist Party 3 and Progressive Constitutional Party 1 seat. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, GCVO 


CABINET 
Prime Minister, Minister of Commonwealth and Foreign Affairs, and Minister of 
Economic Planning and Finance: 
The Hon. Dr. Giorgio Borg Olivier, MP 
Minister of Industrial Development and Tourism: The Hon. Giovanni Felice, Mp 
Minister of Education: The Hon. Dr. Antonio Paris, MP 
Minister of Agriculture, Power and Communications: The Hon. Dr. Carmelo Caruana, mp 
Minister of Justice: The Hon. Dr. Tommaso Caruana Demajo, MP 
Minister of Works and Housing: The Hon. Dr. Joseph Spiteri, Mp 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare: The Hon. Dr. Alexander Cachia Zammit, MP 
Minister of Health: The Hon. Dr. Paul Borg Olivier, mp 


Secretary to the Cabinet: Chev. Edgar Cassar 


HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. Paolo Pace, mp 
Deputy Speaker: The Hon. Dr. Philip Saliba, mp 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: (Vacant) 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
The Hon. D. Mintoff, MLA 


JUDICIARY 
Chief Justice 
His Honour Professor Sir Anthony Mamo, OBF, Qc 
Judges: 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Professor The Hon. Mr. Justice A.P. Gauci 
J. J. Cremona Maistre 

The Hon. Mr. Justice T. Gouder The Hon. Mr. Justice M. Caruana Curran 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. Flores The Hon. Mr. Justice E. Magri 


The Hon. Mr. Justice J. Xuereb The Hon. Mr. Justice V. R. Sammut 
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PART IV 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT 


Administrative Secretary: The Hon. Edgar 
Cuschieri, CBE 

Under-Secretaries: C. J. Mallia; Chev. 
Edgar Cassar; Chev. Anthony Falzon, 
OBE 

Director of Civil Aviation: Gerald H. Ferro, 
MVO, MBE 

Commissioner of Civil Defence: Lieutenant- 
Colonel J. V. Abela, OBE 

Commissioner for Gozo: Henry Fiteni 

Director of Information: Chev. Paul J. 
Naudi, MBE 

Commissioner of Police: Vivian de Gray, 
MVO, MBE, BEM 

Principal Government Statistician: Maurice 
J. Abela, MBE, BSC (Econ) 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AND COMMONWEALTH 
AFFAIRS 


Secretary: Frederick E. Amato Gauci, MBE 


MINISTRY OF ECONOMIC PLANNING AND 
FINANCE 


Financial Secretary: Salvino Mizzi 

Under Secretary: Ronald Chalmers 

Accountant General: J. Farrugia 

Commissioner of Inland Revenue: A. Agius 
Ferrante 

Director of Audit: Oscar Calleja Mangion 

Director of Public Lotto: William F. Leaver 


MINISTRY OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
TOURISM 


Secretary Industrial Development: A. Wirth 
Director of Trade: L. Sammut Briffa 
Director of Industry: Wilfred Podesta, MBE 
Comptroller of Customs: Richard Soler 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Director of Education: Chev. Joseph P. 
Vassallo, OBE 

Librarian, Royal Malta Library: Vincent 
Depasquale, BA 

Director of Museum: Captain Charles G. 
Zammit, FSA 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, POWER, AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Manager, Water Works: Carmel Schranz 
Postmaster General: Igino Xuereb 


Manager, Milk Marketing Undertaking: 
Cosimo Montebello 

Director of Agriculture: Major Victor J. 
Castillo 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 


Crown Advocate General: Dr. 
Tufigno 

Registrar: Edgar Buhagiar LLD 

Director of Public Registry: Vladimir 
Formosa, LP, LLD 

Notary to Government: Victor Miller 

Director of Prisons: Captain Joseph W. 
Attard 

Commissioner of Land and Chief Land 
Registrar: Edgar Mizzi 


Michele 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND HOUSING 
Director of Public Works: Salvino J. 
Mangion, OBE 
War Damage and Housing Secretary: 
Spiridione Farrugia 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL WELFARE 

Secretary: J. Rossignand 

Director of Emigration and Labour: Arthur 
Castillo 

Director of Social Services: J. Vella Bonnici 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Chief Government Medical Officer: Professor 
Carmel Coleiro, MD, DPH, DTM 


Independant Statutory Bodies 
THE Gozo Crvic CoUNCIL 
President: The Hon. Dr. A. Tabone, ose, 
MD, MP 
THE GAS BOARD 
Chairman: G. Craig 


THE MALTA BROADCASTING AUTHORITY 
Chairman: Judge A. J. Montanaro Gauci, 
CBE, LLD 
TouRIsST BOARD 
Chairman: J. Pollacco 


MALTA ELECTRICITY BOARD 
Chairman: Chev. A. A. Falzon, OBE 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: Judge W. Harding, cBE, KM, 
LLD, BLITT 
Secretary: Henry Miller 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


MALTESE REPRESENTATIVES IN 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
John F. Axisa, MBE 

High Commissioner in Australia: Dr. 
Anthony A. Pullicino, LLB (resident in 
Melbourne) 


MALTESE REPRESENTATIVES IN 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Council of Europe: Phillip Pullicino, mBE 
(Permanent Representative resident in 
Malta) 

United Nations: Dr. Arvid Pardo (Perman- 
ent Representative) 

Libya: 

France: 

The Holy See: 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN MALTA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MALTA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: Sir John Martin, 
KCMG, CB, CVO 

High Commissioner for Canada: G. G. 
Crean (resident in Rome) 

High Commissioner for India: Lal Ram 
Sharan Singh (resident in Rome) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN MALTA OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Belgium: Jacques de Thier (Ambassador) 
(resident in London) 

Denmark: J. G. Gollcher (Hon. Consul 
General) 

France: M. A. Andréani (Chargé d’ Affaires 
en titre) 


Germany: Dr. K. G. Wollenweber (Am- 
bassador) 

Holy See: 

Italy: Dr. A. Dazzi (Ambassador) 

Japan: Masao Sawaki (Chargé d’ Affaires 


a.i.) 

Korea: General Hon Kon Lee (Ambassador) 
(resident in London) 

Libya: (Ambassador) (resident in London) 

Netherlands: Jonkheer H. F. L. K. van 
Vredenburch (Ambassador) (resident in 
Rome) 

Norway: Major A. Zammit Cutajar (Hon. 
Consul General) 

Turkey: Marquis J. A. Bologna (Hon. 
Consul General) 

United States: George J. Feldman (Am- 
bassador) 


CHAPTER 45 
ZAMBIA 


8° and 18° S., and between longitudes 22° and 34° E. Entirely land-locked, 

its neighbours are Angola on the west, South-West Africa (via the Caprivi 
Strip), the Bechuanaland Protectorate and Rhodesia on the south, Mozambique 
and Malawi on the south-east and east, the United Republic of Tanzania on the 
north-east and the Congo on the north and north-west. The name Zambia is 
derived from Zambesi, the river which flows through the country and provides 
the boundary with Rhodesia. 

The area of Zambia is 290,600 square miles, which is well over five times 
the size of England. It consists mostly of high plateau from 3,500 to 4,500 
feet above sea level except where occasional mountains rise to over 7,000 feet, 
or where the plateau is deeply entrenched by the Zambesi River and its tribu- 
taries, the Kafue and the Luangwa Rivers, or by the Luapula River, which forms 
part of the headwaters of the River Congo, in the north-west. The Mafinga 
Mountains, the highest in the country, form part of the great escarpment 
running down the eastern edge of the Luangwa River valley, with peaks rising 
to just over 7,000 feet. There are three great lakes: Lake Mweru on the northern 
boundary with the Congo; Lake Tanganyika on the north-western boundary 
with Tanganyika; Lake Bangweulu and its swamps, in the northern district, 
covering an area of approximately 3,800 square miles. Along the southern 
border stretches Lake Kariba, at present the world’s largest man-made lake. 
There are three seasons: a cool dry season from May to August, a hot dry 
season from September to November, and a wet season from December to April. 
In the hot season day temperatures may vary from 80° to 100° F., but at night 
there is a very distinct drop in the temperature and at times frost occurs in some 
areas. The rainfall range is 30—SO inches a year. 

The last census of the African population was held in 1963 when they num- 
bered 3,409,110. In December 1964 the total population was estimated to be 
3,652,700, comprising an estimated 3,570,000 Africans, 71,000 Europeans, 
9,300 Asians, and 2,400 others. There are 73 tribes of which the largest are: 
Bemba, Ngoni, Chewa, Bisa, Lozi, Tonga, Luvale, Lenje, Ila, Senga, Lala, 
Lunda. English is widely spoken throughout the territory and is the official 
language. There are six main African vernacular languages, viz., Nyanja, 
Bemba, Tonga, Lozi, Lunda and Luvale. Primary education is partly free and 
is not yet universal. In 1964 enrolment in secondary schools was 13,853. Chris- 
tianity 1s the main religion. 

For administrative purposes, Zambia is divided into eight provinces, 
Barotseland, Central, Eastern, Luapula, Northern, North-Western, Southern 
and Western. Barotseland is administered by the traditional ruler, the Litunga 
(see Barotseland below). 

The principal towns are Lusaka, the capital (estimated population 122,300), 
Broken Hill (48,400), Chingola (62,400), Kitwe (123,200), Livingstone (35,400), 
Luanshya (77,500), Mufulira (80,900), Ndola (96,400). 
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There are 653 miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway. The total mileage of roads 
open to traffic at the end of 1964 was 21,516 but only 820 miles were of bitumen 
standard and 3,000 of gravel standard. The principal airports are at Lusaka, 
Ndola and Livingstone having runway lengths of 6,600, 6,650 and 7,500 feet 
respectively. In addition there are 11 secondary airports, 31 minor airports 
and 34 airstrips privately owned and operated. The two main airlines are Zambia 
Airways and Central African Airways. The Zambia Broadcasting Corporation 
operates throughout Zambia and Zambia Television provides television, but 
in the Copper Belt only. In July 1965 it was announced that the Government 
had taken over the television service, and it was also proposed that a Govern- 
ment Department of Broadcasting and Television would be set up during 
1966. 

Copper mining is the economic mainstay, and has been since the beginning 
of European settlement in Zambia. In 1964 a total of 707,900 tons was produced 
valued at £139,930,000, the total production of minerals being valued at 
£148,754,000. Other minerals of importance were: zinc 51,600 tons (£5,125,000); 
lead 14,600 tons (£1,146,000); manganese 42,000 tons (£356,000); cobalt 
£1,571,000; others £626,000. 

The main crops are maize, tobacco and groundnuts. Small quantities of rice, 
cotton, pulses, citrus, potatoes, tropical fruits, vegetables, wheat and beeswax 
are also produced. 

For the year 1964/65 Government revenue was estimated at £56 million, and 
expenditure at £59-9 million, and there is a £35 million development plan for 
the period January 1965-June 1966. 

The National Day is 24th October, Independence Day. 


HISTORY 

The archaeological record in Zambia is particularly rich, commencing with 
the simple artefacts of half a million years ago and passing through the hand-axe 
culture of the late Stone Age to the early Iron Age of the first millennium a.p. 

The early history of Zambia ts fragmentary, being based on tribal oral tradition 
and on accounts of early European explorers such as Dr. Lacerda who led an expe- 
dition to Lake Mweru in 1798, and Livingstone who travelled from Bechuanaland 
through Barotseland to Luanda in 1853 and returned to Mozambique in 1855. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the country was invaded by 
Arabs who established a slave trade on a route via Lake Nyasa (now known as 
Lake Malawi) to the east coast. This flourished until 1893 when British forces 
put a stop to it. The territory was also invaded by the Ngoni branch of the Zulus 
and by the Makololo, migrating from Basutoland, who established themselves 
as the dominant tribe in Barotseland and neighbouring districts until they were 
defeated by the indigenous Lozi, under their leader Chief Lewanika. Meanwhile 
British influence had been spreading north from the Cape, and the Africa Order 
in Council of 1889 included the area of Northern Rhodesia as one that was 
subject to Her Majesty’s protection. But administration, when it came to 
Northern Rhodesia, was administration not by the Colonial Government in the 
Cape but by the British South Africa Company which had in 1889 received a 
Royal Charter which empowered it to exercise complete administrative and 
legislative control over Southern Rhodesia and northern Bechuanaland, subject 
to a requirement that it must pay attention to the wishes of the British High 
Commissioner in Cape Town. From 1889 onwards the British South Africa 
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Company extended its activities to Northern Rhodesia and within a few years 
had stamped out the Arab slave-trading in the territory. 

The Barotziland—North Western Rhodesia Order in Council dated 28th 
November 1899 provided for the administration of the western half of Northern 
Rhodesia by the British South Africa Company under an Administrator nomin- 
ated by the Company and appointed by the British High Commissioner in South 
Africa. A similar Order, The North-Eastern Rhodesia Order in Council dated 
29th January 1900, provided for the administration of the eastern half of 
Northern Rhodesia by an Administrator nominated by the Company and 
appointed by the Consul-General and Commissioner for the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. Both these orders were revoked in 1911 by the Northern 
Rhodesia Protectorate Order in Council (S.I. 438) by which the two territories 
were combined to form the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia, under the control 
of the British High Commissioner in South Africa. The British South Africa 
Company, however, continued to exercise administrative and legislative control. 
The Company was empowered to administer the country in accordance with its 
Charter and the Order in Council. The Secretary of State reserved the right 
to appoint a Resident Commissioner who would report to the British High 
Commissioner in South Africa on any proclamations issued by the Administrator 
nominated by the Company. The High Commissioner was empowered to alter 
or repeal any proclamation for the administration of justice and the raising 
of revenue and generally to provide for the peace, order and good government 
of the territory. 

In July 1923 a settlement was arranged of the various outstanding problems 
relating to the Company’s position in Northern Rhodesia. The Company surren- 
dered its buildings and assets and its land and monopoly rights, other than 
mineral rights, but retained freehold land in north-eastern Northern Rhodesia. 
In return the Company received a cash payment on Ist October 1923 from the 
British Government. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The office of Governor of Northern Rhodesia was created in 1924 by the 
Northern Rhodesia Order in Council dated 20th February 1924, and Executive 
and Legislative Councils were established. On this date the High Commissioner 
in Cape Town ceased to have any jurisdiction in Northern Rhodesia. Until 1935 
the capital was at Livingstone but in that year it was moved to Lusaka. 

The first Executive Council consisted of the Governor as President, the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Treasurer, the Secretary for Native Affairs 
and the Principal Medical Officer. The Legislative Council was composed of the 
Governor, as President, members of the Executive Council ex officio, four 
nominated members, and five unofficial members who were to be nominated 
until such time as provision could be made for election. The first elected members 
took their seats in 1926. In 1938 an unofficial member, nominated by the Governor 
to represent African interests, was appointed to the Council. The number of 
unofficial members was increased to seven in 1929 and to nine in 1938. 

In 1945 the number of unofficial members was increased from nine to thirteen, 
of whom eight were elected and five nominated by the Governor. Of the nomin- 
ated members three were nominated to represent African interests. 

In 1948 further changes took place. The Executive Council was composed of 
the Governor, as President, the Chief Secretary, the Financial Secretary, the 
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Secretary for Native Affairs, the Administrative Secretary, the Economic 
Secretary, the Director of Development, four unofficial members, of whom three 
were elected members of the Legislative Council and one a nominated member 
of the Legislative Council representing African interests. In the Legislative 
Council a Speaker was appointed to replace the Governor. In addition there were 
nine official members and fourteen unofficial members (consisting of ten elected 
European members, two European members to represent African interests and 
two African members). 

As a result of a series of conferences held in 1951, 1952 and 1953 to sees 
the closer association of Northern Rhodesia, Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
a draft Federal scheme was prepared setting out the details for the Constitution 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Whether or not to participate 
in this was the subject of a referendum in Southern Rhodesia in April 1953 
and in the same month the proposals were approved by the Legislative Councils 
of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The appropriate Order in Council 
received Royal Assent on 14th July 1953 and the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland came into existence on 3rd September 1953. The Constitution 
Order in Council defined the functions and responsibilities of the Federal and 
Territorial legislatures. 

In December 1953 the composition of the Northern Rhodesia Legislative 
Council consisted of a Speaker and twenty-six members, comprising eight 
officials and eighteen unofficials. Four of the officials were ex officio and the 
eighteen unofficials consisted of twelve elected members, four African members 
(appointed by the Governor on the advice of the African Representative Council), 
and two members nominated to represent African interests. The Executive 
Council consisted of the four ex officio official members of the Legislative 
Council, three elected members and one of the nominated unofficial members of 
the Legislative Council, presided over by the Governor. 

In 1959 the elected membership of the Legislative Council was increased to 
provide a majority of 22 out of 30 seats. At the same time an unofficial majority 
was introduced in the Executive Council and the number of officials was reduced. 

Under the Constitution which came into force on 11th September 1962, the 
Executive Council comprised ten Ministers of whom four were ex officio 
members. The Legislative Council consisted of a Speaker, forty-five elected 
members, six official members, including the four ex officio Ministers and one 
or two unofficial members nominated by the Governor. 

As a result of the dissolution of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
on 31st December 1963, the territorial Government of Northern Rhodesia 
re-assumed the functions which were transferred to Federal responsibility by the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Constitution Order in Council of 1953. 

A new Constitution giving the country internal self-government came into 
effect in January 1964. The final form of Northern Rhodesia’s independence 
constitution was settled at a conference held in London in May 1964. Northern 
Rhodesia, under the name of the Republic of Zambia, became independent and 
a Member of the Commonwealth on 24th October 1964. 


CONSTITUTION 

Under the Independence Constitution the head of state of Zambia is the Pres- 
ident who is also commander-in-chief of the armed forces. The President is 
elected by the electorate at the time of any general election. The Vice-President 
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is also leader of the House in Parliament. The Vice-President, Ministers and 
Parliamentary Secretaries are appointed by the President from amongst the 
members of the National Assembly. 

The Cabinet, subject to the powers of the President as head of state, is respon- 
sible for government policy and for advising the President on all matters referred 
to it. 

The legislative powers of the Republic are vested in Parliament consisting of 
the President and a National Assembly of 75 members elected from single- 
member constituencies. The President has also powers to nominate up to five 
persons as special members to the National Assembly in the public interest. 

The franchise is based on universal suffrage for all persons aged 21 years and 
over who are citizens of Zambia. There is provision for an Electoral Commission 
to prescribe and review the delimitation of constituency boundaries. 

Under the constitution no bill may become law until it has been passed by 
the National Assembly and given the President’s assent. Parliament has power 
to alter the constitution only if the proposed amendment has the support of 
two-thirds of all the members at the second and third readings of the Bill. 

The House of Chiefs may consider and discuss Bills and other matters referred 
to it by the President and may submit resolutions on any such Bill or other 
matter to the President. 

The Constitution contains a Bill of Rights, setting out the fundamental rights 
and freedoms of the individual and providing protection from discrimination 
on grounds of race. 

There is a High Court and a Court of Appeal; and a Judicial Service Commis- 
sion to deal with the appointment, discipline and removal from office of the 
magistracy and to advise the President on the appointment of judges. 

There is a Public Service Commission consisting of a Chairman and from 
three to six members appointed by the President. 


BAROTSELAND 


Under a separate agreement reached at the London Constitutional Conference 
in May 1964 Barotseland, which previously enjoyed a special position in Northern 
Rhodesia as a separate British Protectorate, became an integral part of the 
Republic of Zambia. The provisions relating to the Bill of Rights, the Judiciary 
and the Public Service have full force and effect in Barotseland. The Government 
of Zambia, however, officially recognised that the Litunga (the ruler) should 
continue as the principal local authority for the government and administration 
of Barotseland. The Litunga and his Council also retain the rights hitherto enjoyed 
by them in respect of land matters under customary law and practice. The same 
system for land administration applies for the whole of Zambia including 
Barotseland. 


THE GOVERNMENT 

After the General Election held in January 1964 the composition of the 
political parties in the Legislative Assembly was: United National Independence 
Party 55 seats, African National Congress 10 seats and National Progress Party 
10 seats. 
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PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF ZAMBIA 
His Excellency Dr. K. D. Kaunda 


THE CABINET 
Vice-President: Hon. R. C. Kamanga, mp 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: Hon. S. M. Kapwepwe, Mp 
Minister of Labour and Social Development: Hon. N. Mundia, Mp 
Minister of Mines: Hon. A. G. Zulu, MP 
Minister of Justice: Hon. M. J. Chimba, mp 
Minister of Lands and Natural Resources: Hon. S. Kalulu, mp 
Minister of Transport and Works: Hon. H. D. Banda, mp 
Minister of Home Affairs: Hon. M. M. Chona, MP 
Minister of Agriculture: Hon. E. H. K. Mudenda, mp 
Minister of Local Government and Housing: Hon. S. Wina, MP 
Minister of Education: Hon. J. M. Mwanakatwe, MP 
Minister of Finance: Hon. A. N. L. Wina, MP 
Minister of Health: Hon. P. W. Matoka, MP 
Minister of Commerce and Industry: Hon. M. Nalilungwe, mp 
Minister of Information and Postal Services: Hon. L. Changufu, Mp 


MINISTERS OF STATE 
Cabinet Affairs and the Public Service: Hon. A. M. Milner, MP 
Health: Hon. J. K. Chivunga, mp 
Commonwealth Affairs: Hon. D. C. Mwiinga, MP 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 
Cabinet Office and Office of the President: R. T. Sikasula, mp 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs: S. Sikombe, mp ; 
Ministry of Labour and Social Development: Princess N. Y. Nakatindi, MP 
Ministry of Mines and Co-operatives: N. Tembo, mp 
Ministry of Land and Natural Resources: (Vacant) 
Ministry of Transport and Works: S. C. Mbilishi, mp 
Ministry of Home Affairs: F. Chitambala, mp 
Ministry of Agriculture: M. S. Chisembele, mp 
Ministry of Local Government and Housing: J. Chisata, mp 
Ministry of Education: W. Nkanza, Mp; C. H. Thornicroft, mP 
Ministry of Finance: U. G. Mwila, MP 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry: Z. A. Banda, Mp 
Ministry of Information and Postal Services: J. M. Mutti, MP 
National Development and Planning Office: M. Sipalo, mp 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: The Hon. W. P. Nyirenda, Mp 


Deputy Speaker: The Hon. H. Mulemba, mp 


LEADER OF OPPOSITION 
H. J. Roberts, mp 


JUDICIARY 


Chief Justice: J. R. Blagden, oBE, TD 
Justice of Appeal: (Vacant) 


Puisne Judges: 


M. W. Dennison, MC N. J. G. Ramsay 
T. Pickett F. J. Wheelan 
W. T. Charles 


Registrar of the High Court: F. Mallon 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT AND MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND SOCIAL 
CABINET OFFICE DEVELOPMENT 
Secretary to the Cabinet: V. S. Musakanya —_ permanent Secretary: E. G. Kasonde 
Permanent Secretary: D. C. Mulaisho Commissioner of Labour: E. B. T. Mbozi 


NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND PLANNING 
OFFICE MINISTRY OF MINES 


Permanent Secretary: J. C. Mapoma Permanent Secretary: J. B. A. Siyomunji 
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MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 


Permanent Secretary: A. B. Munyama 
Attorney-General: J. J. Skinner, QC, MP 
Director of Public Prosecutions: F. Chuula 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND WORKS 
Permanent Secretary: E. C. Thompson, CMG 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION AND 
POSTAL SERVICES | 


Permanent Secretary: A. S. Masiye 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: M. C. Chona 


MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary: K. C. M. Nyalugwe 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
Permanent Secretary: I. H. Muchangwe 
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MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND 
HOUSING 
Permanent Secretary: J. R. Brown, CBE 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Permanent Secretary: J. B. Mwemba 


MINISTRY OF LAND AND NATURAL 
RESOURCES 
Permanent Secretary: L. P. Mwanza 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: K. J. Knaggs, OBE 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary: Dr. M. M. Nalumango 


MINISTRY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
Permanent RECESIATy; es a Muleia 


Coninissone: of Police: L. A. Hicks 

Government Mining Engineer: L. 
Serfontein 

Director of Civil Aviation: W. G. Kennedy 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


ZAMBIA REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Simon Katilungu 
High Commissioner in Ghana: M. Ngalande 
High Commissioner in Nigeria: I. 
Mumpansha 
High Commissioner in Tanzania: A. Simbule 


ZAMBIA REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Congo (Elizabethville): Wilson Chakulya 
(Consul General) 

Congo (Leopoldville): T. J. Kankasa (Am- 
bassador 

Ethiopia: Chief M. K. Mapanza 

United Arab Republic: R. Banda (Ambassa- 


or) 
United States: Josiah Soko (Ambassador) 
United Nations: F. M. Mulikita (Permanent 
Representative) 
.S.S.R.: R. V. Mwaanga (Ambassador) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN ZAMBIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ZAMBIA OF OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: Sir Leslie 
Monson, KCMG, CB 

High Commissioner for India: S. 
Krishnamurthi | 

High Commissioner for Ghana: S. G. 
Nimako 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ZAMBIA OF COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

Belgium: J. Bourgaux (Ambassador) 

China: Chin Li-Chen jomeesacey) 

Congo (Leopoldville): J. D. Mabita (Chargé 


d’Affaires 
er aaa J. Zeman (Chargé qd’ 
Denmark: B. Abrahamson (Ambassador) 


Affai 
(resident in Nairobi) 
France: P. Salade (Ambassador) 


Germany (Federal Republic): Dr. H. 
de epanea (Ambassador) 


; 

Raia (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent i in Nairobi) 

United Arab Republic: H. A. H. El-Sinbawi 
(Ambassador) 

United Nations: J. R. Symonds (Represen- 
tative of U.N. Technical Assistance 
Board); F. A. Y. Jaisey (Economic Com- 
mission for Africa); Dr. L. O. Roberts 
(W.H.O.) 

Daned States: Robert C. Good (Ambassa- 


or) 
U.S.S.R.: S. A. Sliptchenko (Ambassador) 
Yugoslavia: N. Sasic (Chargé d’Affaires) 
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THE GAMBIA 


river itself being so named after the Portuguese explorer Gambra, the first 
European to enter the estuary. The passage of time led to the change from 
Gambra to Gambia. 

Although previously sometimes referred to as Gambia, The Gambia Indepen- 
dence Act, 1964, declared that the name should be The Gambia. The Gambia 
lies on the West Coast of Africa and is wholly bounded on the landward side by 
Senegal. It consists of a rectangle 70 miles long and 30 miles broad covering the 
mouth of the Gambia River and the land on either side and a strip of land six 
miles wide on each side of the river above this, extending, if measured in a 
straight line, for approximately 130 miles. The Gambia lies between latitudes 
13° and 14° W. and between longitudes 14° 30’ and 17° N. and occupies 4,003 
square miles including the river area. 

The principal feature of The Gambia is the Gambia River, one of the finest 
waterways in Africa. The river enters The Gambian territory near Koina, 295 
miles from its mouth. Quite large ocean-going vessels of up to about 10,000 tons 
gross (but 18,000 tons in the case of tankers) can enter the port of Bathurst and 
smaller ocean-going vessels of up to about 2,500 tons gross can sail 150 miles 
up-stream to Kuntaur. 

The Gambia enjoys a cool, dry season from November until April, with 
temperatures which may fall as low as 45° F., but for the rest of the year it is hot 
and humid with mid-day temperatures as high as 110° F. in Upper River. 
There is a rainy season from July to October; annual rainfall averages 45 inches 
a year at Yundum airport, 40 inches at Bathurst and 35 inches at Georgetown. 

The Gambia was formerly divided into two areas known as the Colony and 
the Protectorate, but on attainment of independence the distinction between the 
Colony and the Protectorate disappeared. The former Colony consists of the 
Island of St. Mary, on which lies Bathurst the capital, and Kombo St. Mary, 
and the former Protectorate consists of four Divisions, Western, Lower River, 
MacCarthy Island and Upper River. These Divisions cover areas on both the 
North Bank and the South Bank of the river. The Divisions are sub-divided 
into Districts. The administrative headquarters of the Divisions are at Brikama, 
Mansakonko, Georgetown and Basse respectively. 

The first complete census of the population of The Gambia was held in April 
1963 and gave the following ae 


T= GAMBIA is named after the Gambia River on whose banks it lies, the 


Bathurst . : : : ; 27,809 
Kombo St. Mary . . . : 12,208 
Western Division . : : ’ 55,393 
Lower River Division ; : : 97,272 
MacCarthy Island Division ; : 64,755 
Upper River Division : : : 58,049 

Total : ; : : ; 315,486 
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In 1963 24,412 births and 13,288 deaths were registered. The population consists 
of a number of tribes, the most important of these being the Madingo (128,807); 
Fula (42,723); Woloff (40,805); Jola (22,046); and Serahuli (21,318). In Bathurst 
the largest element is that of the Woloffs, numbering 11,311. An influential 
community is that of the Akus (2,974), descended from detribalized Africans 
liberated in the early nineteenth century during the campaign against the 
slave trade. 

The official language is English and all State education, both at primary and 
secondary level, is in English, but each tribe has its own language. The principal 
vernacular languages are Mandinka and Woloff. There are numerous Muslim 
schools in which Arabic is taught for the better understanding of the Koran 
(Quran). The Christian Mission schools, Anglican, Methodist and Roman 
Catholic, have produced many of today’s leaders, who retain Christianity as 
their religion. There are relatively few Christians outside the Bathurst area, and 
in the former Protectorate the people either have no religion, or are Muslims. 
In recent years an increasing proportion of Muslims has come into prominence 
in public life. 

There are 69 Primary Schools with an enrolment figure, for the 1963/64 school 
year, of 10,517, of whom 7,345 were boys and 3,172 were girls. Primary educa- 
tion is free, but is not compulsory. Secondary education is provided by three 
Grammar Schools in Bathurst and one in Georgetown, by two secondary 
modern schools and a number of post-primary classes in primary schools. 
There were 2,690 pupils in secondary schools in 1963, of whom 1,858 were boys 
and 832 were girls. There is a Teachers’ Training College in Yundum with 150 
students of whom 132 were men and 18 women and a Technical School in 
Bathurst. Literacy rate is not known: in English it is estimated at 15 per cent; 
in Arabic 20 per cent. 

The principal port is at Bathurst with two Government-owned wharves for 
ocean-going vessels and a number of private jetties used mainly for the river 
trade. In 1963 165 ocean-going ships of a net registered tonnage of 533,000 tons 
called there. 

Bathurst airport is at Yundum, 17 miles away from the town. The main runway 
of 6,000 feet has recently been reconstructed. Much of the internal communica- 
tions is by the river but there are also 730 miles of all-season roads of which 
123 miles are bitumenized. There are no shipping lines or airlines and no railway. 
Gambia Airways has recently been established as a handling agency but owns 
no aircraft. 

The Gambian Broadcasting Service opened on Ist May 1962 and is known 
as Radio Gambia. 

Well over 90 per cent of exports from The Gambia, both by value and by 
weight, consists of groundnut products. The following table shows the exports 
during 1963: 


Nuts Oil Meal Total 
(decorticated) 
Tons 40,238 4,454 6,482 51,174 
£. 2,189,000 415,000 242,000 2,846,000 


Imports in 1963 were valued at £4,118,000. In addition to groundnuts, Gambian 

farmers grow sorghum, millet and rice; the latter having now superseded millet 

in most of The Gambia as the principal crop for local consumption. 
Government revenue in 1963 amounted to £1,821,000 and expenditure to 
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£2,475,000. The balance was made up almost entirely by grants from Britain. 
Principal development work during the year consisted of the completion of the 
South Bank trunk road. 
The Gambian Government contributes towards the following Regional 
Commonwealth Institutions: 
The West African Rice Research Station 
The West African Institute for Oil Palm Research 
The West African Fisheries Research Institute 
The West African Trypanasomiasis Research Institute. 
The Gambia’s National Day is on 18th February, being Independence Day. 


HISTORY 


The narrow strip of land along the banks of the Gambia River which now 
forms the independent Commonwealth country of The Gambia is not a natural 
geographical unit and was never a political one until the British and French 
made it so at the end of the 19th century. Its history has therefore formed part 
of the wider history of West Africa and, in particular, of the valleys of the 
Senegal and Gambia Rivers and the area between known as Senegambia. To the 
European coming from across the ocean the Gambia River was the threshold of 
Africa, a gateway leading to the continent; but to the peoples of that continent 
the Gambia was at the furthest extremity of the land, a river leading to an 
empty ocean. It was the last outpost of the trade routes down which the mer- 
chants came from the north and east, and lay only on the fringe of the empires 
which were formed south of the Sahara. In the 13th century the city states 
between the desert in the north and the tropical forests of the south and west 
were incorporated into the rising Madingo kingdom of Mali and the conquering 
Madingo spread through the Niger area and overflowed into the Gambia valley 
where they overran the earlier inhabitants, the Jolas. Another group of Mande- 
speaking peoples (like the Madingos themselves), the Serahuli, settled in the 
upper river. In the 14th century the Mali Empire began to decline and its place 
was taken by the Songhai Empire centred in Gao. Part of the Songhai Empire 
around the Rio d’Oro River, appears to have been peopled by Woloffs; and, 
with the Moorish invasions from the north, these were pushed south into 
Senegambia and by the 17th century were to be found on the Gambia River. 
The valley of the Gambia was away from the centre of administration of these 
empires and rule was in the hands of local chiefs; but its peoples benefited 
from their contact with the north and east and by the trade and culture which 
flowed along the caravan routes. 

It is possible that the Carthaginians had visited the Gambia River, but the 
first modern Europeans to do so, in 1455, were Alvise de Cadamosto, a Venetian, 
and Antoniotto Usi di Mare, a Genoese, who were among the many captains 
employed by Prince Henry the Navigator of Portugal to explore the western 
coast of Africa. They were followed by other captains from Portugal. They 
found the banks of the river under the control of a number of different chiefs 
who were known as kings. Relations with these were generally friendly, and a 
number of Portuguese settled on the river banks and communities of Portuguese 
descent continued to live there in separate villages until well into the 18th 
century. 

Although the Pope had divided the non-European world into two parts and 
given Africa to Portugal, sailors and adventurers from other countries also 
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found their way to the Gambia River. Two English ships visited the river in 
1587; Richard Jobson was there searching for gold in 1620 and merchants who 
had been granted a charter by Cromwell were captured in 1652 by ships of 
Charles II in exile, under the command of Prince Rupert. At about the same 
time the Duke of the small Baltic State of Courland made a settlement on an 
island 17 miles up the river which after the Restoration of the Stuarts in 
England was seized by an English Company of Royal Adventurers Trading in 
Africa and re-named James Island. On this small island of 34 acres was the first 
permanent English settlement in Africa; and, unhealthy though it was, lacking 
even its own water supply, the settlement, known as James Fort, was to remain 
the centre of English influence on the river for the next 150 years. By the time 
that this settlement was formed, the Portuguese had largely withdrawn to more 
profitable areas and the chief rivals to the English were the Dutch. The Dutch 
were soon routed by the French; and from thenceforth rivalry among the 
European nations in Senegambia was between the French and English. By 1681 
the French had acquired a small piece of land at Albreda, on the north bank of 
the Gambia River opposite James Island. Here, 17 miles up the river, the two 
small trading communities lived opposite each other for a century, the French 
in Albreda the English in James Fort, with but half the width of the river between 
them, sometimes on friendly terms, sometimes fighting each other and destroy- 
ing each other’s settlements and both suffering heavy mortality from disease 
in a climate unsuited to Europeans. 

The effect on the peoples of the river of the arrival of these European traders 
was not at first great. The Portuguese had made some attempt to introduce 
Christianity but with little success, and their successors were interested only in 
trade. The local kings, slowly becoming autonomous, continued to administer 
their territories which stretched away from the river often far into what is now 
Senegal. The British and French settlements were confined to the miniscule 
areas of James Island and Albreda, and although they established factories 
up-river, these were no more than trading posts. Trade between Europeans and 
the riverine peoples was a two-way trade and at first benefited both sides. But 
the European merchants from across the ocean were not the only traders and 
were not even the most important. Traders continued to come overland, and 
among these were Moors or Moorish converts who brought with them not only 
goods but also the religion of Islam which gradually spread. During the 16th 
and 17th centuries a new tribe began to appear along the river, the Fulas, who, 
like their fellow Fulani in Nigeria, were cattle rearers, and these infiltrated and 
intermingled with the other agricultural races. 

Among the gifts given by the local kings to the early Portuguese adventurers 
were slaves whom they took back to Europe. Domestic slavery was common on 
the river and an inland slave trade existed. At that time there was no demand 
for slaves in Europe, but when stories of gold in the hinterland were found to 
lack authenticity, the merchants found that they could not make a profit only 
on the trade in ivory and beeswax and turned to the trade in slaves for whom, 
by that time, there was growing demand in America. Some of the slaves whom 
they bought came from among the riverine peoples themselves, others came 
from up-country. 

The trading rights granted to the Royal Adventurers by Charles II of England 
were bought in 1672 by a new Company called the Royal Africa Company, and 
this Company was responsible for British trade in the river until 1750. The 
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Company administered James Fort and its own factories along the river, and 
was responsible for relations with the French at Albreda and with the riverine 
kings. Because peace with the kings was necessary for trade, relations with them 
were generally good. However there were also independent English traders on 
the river and the Company sometimes found it difficult to control their activities. 
In later years, despite the fact that it received a subsidy from the British Govern- 
ment to help it maintain James Fort, the Company was unable to make a profit 
and was wound up by Act of Parliament in 1750. A new Company was formed 
with a looser organization, the individual merchants which formed it having 
greater freedom to trade on their own. This made it more difficult for them to 
manage the affairs of Fort James, and the British Government for the first time 
found it necessary to intervene, appointing a Lieutenant-Governor to Fort 
James in 1766, under the jurisdiction of the Government of the new British 
Colony of Senegambia which had been created in 1765 with headquarters at 
St. Louis on the Senegal River. This Lieutenant-Governor was not permitted to 
interfere with the trade of the merchants but was responsible for relations with 
the kings and with the French. After a few years the Colony of Senegambia 
collapsed under attacks by the French and James Fort was razed in 1779; but 
by the Treaty of Versailles of 1783 the French guaranteed to Britain the ‘possess- 
ion of Fort James and of the River Gambia’. However they did not give up 
Albreda nor did they cease to trade on the river. The British Government did 
not ccnsider that there was justification for continued governmental control of 
British interests in the river particularly since Fort James was derelict, and 
handed over control to the Company of Merchants. During the period of 
governmental intervention trade in the river dwindled almost to nothing, but 
during the next thirty years it revived. Individual merchants established many 
factories along the river and from one of these, Pisania (now Karantaba), 
Mungo Park and other explorers started on their journeys into the interior of 
Africa. 

In 1807 the slave trade was made illegal by the British Parliament. Britain 
found that the trade on the Gambia River could not be controlled by naval 
patrols based elsewhere, and on 23rd April 1816 Captain Alexander Grant, on 
the authority of Lord Bathurst, the Secretary of State, acquired from the king of 
Kombo a sandbank in the mouth of the river, renamed it the Island of St. Mary 
and began to build on it the town of Bathurst. To this was added, in 1823, 
MacCarthy Island, some 170 miles up-river to control the middle river and, in 
1826, Fattatenda, in the upper river, as a trading post. The settlement in the 
mouth of the river was extended in 1821 by the purchase of a small piece of land 
at Bakau on the south bank to be used as a sanatorium, and in 1826 and 1832 
by a strip of territory on the north bank, opposite St. Mary’s Island, known as 
the Ceded Mile. In this Ceded Mile still lay the French enclave of Albreda, 
reoccupied again in 1817. However proposals for further treaties did not meet 
with the approval of the Colonial Office, which was then, and remained for at 
least 50 years, strongly opposed to any policy of expansion and to the spending 
of money. 

Doubt about who was to administer St. Mary’s Island was removed in 1821 
when an Act of Parliament formally divested the Committee of Merchants of 
all their rights and vested them in the Crown. In the same year all British forts 
and settlements in West Africa were placed under the jurisdiction of the Gover- 
nor of Sierra Leone. This indirect rule of the Gambian settlements continued 
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until 1842, by which time the international slave trade in the river had been 
effectively brought under control but not completely abolished, and an alter- 
native trade in gold, wax, ivory and hides had been developed. In 1840 a piece 
of land on the south bank, opposite Bathurst, was acquired on which to settle 
freed slaves, and was enlarged in 1853 to form British Kombo. From 1842 until 
1866 The Gambia (that is to say the British settlements) formed a separate 
Colony, reverting to Sierra Leone in the latter year. During this period, after 170 
years of rivalry, the French at last gave up their settlement at Albreda and 
thereby recognised the sole British influence in the Gambia River. 

During this time the influence of the British, though increasing, remained 
small. Christian missionaries arrived in 1823, but their missionary and education 
work was largely confined to the Colony, although significant work was also 
carried out in MacCarthy Island. British administration nominally covered 
St. Mary’s Island, British Kombo, the Ceded Mile, and MacCarthy Island but 
in practice the indigenous population of these areas were left to administer 
themselves in accordance with their own tribal custom. Outside the Colony 
although British traders were subject to Colony law no attempt was made to 
interfere with the authority of the local rulers. From early in the century fighting 
between these rulers became more common, and by the middle of the century 
the state of unrest was further complicated by an outbreak of fighting between 
the stricter Muslims and the less strict. Because the latter were mainly identified 
with the ruling and warrior classes, who had never fully accepted Islam with its 
curb on their activities and its threat to their religious leadership, the fighting 
sometimes developed into a class struggle, ruler against ruled. During its course, 
and it lasted for half a century, much damage was done to agriculture, many 
lives were lost, established authority was in many cases overthrown, old 
territorial divisions disappeared, refugees fled into the settlements, and it often 
seemed that the settlements themselves might be overwhelmed. The British 
Government at Bathurst seldom had the money or the troops, still less the 
authority of the Colonial Office, to intervene effectively in these disputes. 
The policy of non-intervention remained. Moreover, thee British Government, 
having suppressed the slave trade in the river, no longer desired to maintain 
British interests on the Gambia River on a permanent basis; from 1866 onwards 
their main concern was to try to arrange with the French an exchange of their 
Gambian interests for some other area of West Africa. Until the 1880s the 
French also followed a non-expansionist policy, but during that decade their 
policy changed. As they expanded outwards they came into conflict with the 
warring factions near the Gambia and were soon to be found on the banks of 
the river itself. In alarm, the British Government began to make treaties with the 
riverine kings to protect their position, formed the settlements into a colony 
separate again from Sierra Leone in 1888, and in 1889 signed with the French 
the Convention of Paris under which the French agreed to recognise as British 
the river up to Yarbutenda and a strip of territory 10 kilometres wide on either 
bank. While it is from this date that the modern history of The Gambia begins, 
the British Government still hoped to be able to exchange this territory for 
somewhere else. 

It took more than ten years for the boundary to be delimited, for the fighting 
in the upper river to be brought to an end and for some measure of British 
administration to be introduced. The Crown Colony form of Government was 
not introduced into the new areas; by 1902, when a consolidating Protectorate 
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Ordinance was passed, Crown Colony government existed only in the five 
square miles of St. Mary’s Island. The rest of the country, including the Colony 
areas of British Kombo, the Ceded Mile, MacCarthy Island and the small 
Jola communities of Brefet and Bajana (acquired in 1890), had all been brought 
within what was known as the Protectorate System. This was a form of indirect 
rule, involving the minimum of central government expenditure, under which 
the administration was in theory left in the hands of chiefs, appointed by the 
Government, who administered the country in accordance with traditional laws 
and customs. However these chiefs were in many cases not the traditional 
chiefs, who had been overthrown during the wars, and their districts were 
territorial and not tribal districts. The British administration was represented by 
Travelling Commissioners whose duty it was to supervise the Chiefs but who 
tended to become more and more the actual administrators. The country was 
eventually divided into four Divisions, each divided into Districts with a District 
Chief. By Ordinances of 1946 British Kombo, which, although forming part of 
the colony, had been administered since 1902 under the Protectorate system, 
was restored to the colony for administrative purposes and re-named Kombo 
St. Mary; and from that date the expression ‘Colony’ tended to be used to 
describe the 29 square miles of the Island of St. Mary and Kombo St. Mary, 
the expression ‘Protectorate’ being used for the remainder of the country, 
including the remaining areas of the original Colony. 

The economy of The Gambia continued to depend on the export of ground- 
nuts. Earlier attempts at introducing rubber planting and cotton growing had 
been unsuccessful and the export of timber proved unprofitable. During the 
1930s there was a chronic shortage of foodstuffs, the harvest of rice being 
insufficient for the needs of the growing population. After the 1939/45 war the 
Colonial Development Corporation spent much money on attempts to improve 
rice cultivation by mechanical means and on the introduction of poultry rearing 
for egg production but neither scheme proved a success; and groundnuts 
continue to be almost the sole export. 

With the approach of independence for The Gambia discussions took place 
in 1962 between Ministers of The Gambia and Senegal on the future relation- 
ship between the two countries. The Gambia is almost entirely surrounded by 
Senegal which has eighteen times the area and ten times the population of The 
Gambia. The two Governments invited a team of experts from the United 
Nations to examine the problem and to make recommendations, but these 
proved to be unacceptable to both parties. The two Governments agreed, 
however, to enter into two simple treaties covering foreign affairs and defence, 
which were signed on Independence. These provide for The Gambia to be rep- 
resented by the Senegalese in non-Commonwealth countries where she has no 
missions of her own, and for the harmonization of foreign and defence policies 
of the two countries by joint committees. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


When the small British settlements on the Gambia River were again formed 
into a separate Colony in 1888, the usual form of Crown Colony government 
was set up, with an Executive Council and a Legislative Council. The Executive 
Council consisted of the Administrator and three other officials; the Legislative 
Council consisted of the Administrator as President, the three other members 
of the Executive Council and two nominated unofficial members. In 1893, after 
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the creation of an administration in the Protectorate, the Legislative Council of 
the Colony was empowered to make rules by Ordinance for the government of 
the Protectorate, subject to the understanding, as expressed in the Protectorate 
Ordinance of 1894, that ‘all native laws and customs in force in the Protected 
Territories which are not repugnant to natural justice nor incompatible with 
any laws of the Colony which applies to the Protectorate shall have the same 
effect as regulations’ made under Colony Ordinances. However the Protectorate 
did not at first have any representative on the Legislative Council. 

_ The title of ‘Administrator’ was changed to that of ‘Governor’ in 1901. By 
1902 the only settlement remaining under direct Crown Colony government was 
the Island of St. Mary, of about five square miles; the remaining territories of 
what was then known as the Colony being administered under the Protectorate 
system together with the rest of the Protectorate. In 1915 the Legislative Council 
was enlarged, there being, in addition to the Governor, four officials and three 
nominated unofficial members one of whom was to be a person to represent 
the business community and the other two were to be African Christians from 
Bathurst. In 1921 one of the latter was replaced by an African Muslim. In 1932 
the Council was further enlarged by the inclusion of an African member 
nominated by the Bathurst Urban District Council (formed in 1931) and by the 
inclusion also, of one of the Commissioners from the Protectorate. Thus the 
Protectorate was represented for the first time on the Council. Until the end 
of the 1939/45 war, the Legislative Council continued to consist of the Governor, 
the Colonial Secretary, five official members (one of whom was a Commissioner 
from the Protectorate), and four unofficial members. 

Under a new Constitution agreed in 1946 the principle of election was intro- 
duced for the first time, the Legislative Council consisting of the Governor, the 
‘Colonial Secretary, three official members, six unofficial nominated members 
and one elected member to represent Bathurst and Kombo St. Mary which now 
together formed the Colony for administrative purposes. Of the six unofficial 
members, two were to represent the Colony and four the Protectorate. There 
was thus an unofficial majority. In 1947 the membership of the Executive 
Council was also enlarged to consist of the official members of the Legislative 
Council and three nominated unofficial members, of whom one was normally 
the elected member for the Colony. A second elected member was added in 1951. 

The first Gambian political party, the Democratic Party, was formed in 1951 
by the Reverend John C. Faye, and two others, the Muslim Congress Party and 
P. S. N’Jie’s United Party, in 1952. In May 1953 the Governor invited thirty- 
four leading members of the community to meet to consider proposals for a 
new constitution; and from this resulted the constitution of 1954. Under this 
the Legislative Council was composed of the Governor, five ex officio members, 
two nominated unofficial members, seven elected members from the Colony 
(four directly and three indirectly) and seven elected members from the Protec- 
torate, four of these being chosen by the Divisional Councils and three by the 
Chiefs. For the first time there was also an unofficial majority on the Executive 
Council, and three of the six unofficial members were appointed to act as 
Members to head Ministries. 

There was criticism of this constitution peeauige it gave too much power to 
the District Commissioners and chiefs of the Protectorate; and in 1959 represent- 
atives of the political parties made proposals which resulted in the 1959 
Constitution which came into operation in 1960. The Legislative Council was 
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replaced by a House of Representatives of thirty-four persons, with four ex 
officio members, three nominated members, seven directly elected members 
from the Colony, twelve directly elected members from the Protectorate and 
eight representatives of the Chiefs. There was an elected Speaker and Deputy 
Speaker. At the same time all six of the unofficial members of the Executive 
Council were given Ministerial posts. The elections which took place in May 
1960 saw the rise of the Progressive People’s Party under the leadership of 
David Jawara. Dissatisfaction with the continuing influence of the chiefs, and 
also with the appointment by the Governor of P. S. N’Jie as Chief Minister in 
1961, resulted in the Secretary of State agreeing to further constitutional changes 
and these came into operation in April 1962. The office of Premier was created, 
and the Executive Council consisted of the Governor as Chairman, the Premier 
and eight other Ministers. The House of Representatives had seven elected 
members from the Colony and twenty-five from the Protectorate, two members 
nominated by the Governor after consultation with the Premier (without voting 
rights), the Attorney-General (also without voting rights) and four members 
elected by the Chiefs. Finally, under the Gambia (Constitution) (Amendment) 
Order in Council 1963, Gambia attained full internal self-government on 
4th October 1963. The Governor withdrew from the Executive Council which 
became a Cabinet with a Prime Minister and eight other Ministers. 


CONSTITUTION 


The Gambia Independence Act, 1964, laid down that on and after 18th 
February 1965 all those territories which had been comprised in the Colony of 
the Gambia or in the Protectorate of the Gambia should form part of the 
independent sovereign country of The Gambia. The Constitution of The Gambia 
is set out in The Gambia Independence Order 1965 and provides for a Parliament 
consisting of Her Majesty The Queen, who is represented in The Gambia by a 
Governor-General appointed by Her, and of a House of Representatives con- 
sisting of 38 members. Of these members 32 members are elected on the basis 
of universal adult suffrage in 32 single-member constituencies whose boundaries 
are prescribed by a Constituency Boundaries Commission to contain as nearly 
equal numbers of inhabitants as the Commission deems practicable. Four 
members of the House are elected by the Head Chiefs from among their own 
number by secret vote, and are known as Chiefs’ Representative Members. Two 
members of the House are nominated by the Governor-General acting on the 
advice of the Prime Minister; but these two nominated members do not have a 
vote. Also, so long as his post remains a public office, the Attorney-General 
continues to be an ex officio member without a vote. Members must have 
attained the age of 21 years, and be able to speak English well enough to take 
part in the proceedings of the House, which are conducted in that language. 
All except the nominated members must be citizens of The Gambia. Certain 
persons are debarred from membership, as for example persons of unsound 
mind and those who owe allegiance to a foreign power or state. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives is elected from among the members of the House 
or from persons who are qualified to be elected as members; and when elected 
from among the former the Speaker must vacate his seat in the House. The 
Speaker has neither an original nor a casting vote. 

Subject to the provisions of the Constitution, Parliament may make laws for 
the peace, order and good government of The Gambia, and may alter the 
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Constitution provided that the bill for this purpose is supported on the final 
reading in the House by the votes of two-thirds of all the voting members of the 
House. In addition, to alter certain provisions of the Constitution, the bill, after 
having been passed by the House, must be submitted to and be approved at a 
referendum by a majority vote of the whole electorate or by two-thirds of all 
the votes validly cast at the referendum. 

The Governor-General may dissolve Parliament at any time on the advice of 
the Prime Minister, or if the Prime Minister does not resign or advise a dis- 
solution within three days of the House of Representatives passing a resolution 
of no confidence in him, or if the office of Prime Minister is vacant and the 
Governor-General considers that there is no prospect of his being able, within 
a reasonable time, to appoint a person who can command the support of the 
majority of the members of the House. The Governor-General may refuse to 
dissolve Parliament, even if advised to do so by the Prime Minister, if he con- 
siders that the dissolution would not be in the interests of The Gambia. 

The executive authority of The Gambia is vested in Her Majesty The Queen, 
but is exercised by the Governor-General who, in the exercise of his functions, 
must act in accordance with the advice of the Cabinet except in certain cases 
concerning, for example, the dissolution of Parliament and the appointment or 
removal of the Prime Minister. 

The Governor-General is required to appoint as Prime Minister the voting 
member of the House of Representatives who appears to him likely to command 
the support of the majority of the voting members of the House. The Cabinet 
consists of the Prime Minister and such other Ministers as shall be designated 
by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. The legal adviser 
to the Government of The Gambia is the Attorney-General and his office is that 
of a minister. The functions of the Cabinet are to advise the Governor-General 
in the government of The Gambia; and the Cabinet is collectively responsible to 
Parliament for any advice given and for all things done by or under the authority 
of any Minister in the execution of his office. 

The Governor-General may exercise the prerogative of mercy in Her Majesty’s 
name and on Her Majesty’s behalf in respect of punishments imposed by the 
courts, but is required to act in accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister 
who, in the case of a person sentenced to death, is required to obtain (but not 
necessarily follow) the advice of an Advisory Committee on the Prerogative of 
Mercy before advising the Governor-General whether or not to alter or remit 
the sentence. 

There is a Supreme Court which has unlimited original jurisdiction to hear 
and determine any civil or criminal proceedings under any law. The Court 
consists of the Chief Justice and such number of Puisne Judges as may be 
prescribed by Parliament. The Chief Justice is appointed by the Governor- 
General acting in accordance with the advice of the Prime Minister; and the 
Puisne Judges are also appointed by him, but acting on the advice of a Judicial 
Service Commission. In addition there is a Court of Appeal and various sub- 
ordinate courts. 

The Judicial Service Commission consists of the Chief Justice as Chairman, 
the Chairman of the Public Service Commission and a member appointed by 
the Governor-General on the advice of the Chief Justice. There is also a Public 
Service Commission consisting of a Chairman and from two to four other 
members appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the Prime Minister. 
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An important part of the Constitution consists of provisions for the protection 
of fundamental rights and freedoms. Article 11 of the Constitution reads as 
follows: 


‘“‘Whereas every person in The Gambia is entitled to the fundamental 
rights and freedoms, that is to say, the right, whatever his race, place of 
origin, political opinions, colour, creed or sex but subject to respect for the 
rights and freedoms of others and for the public interest, to each and all of 
the following, namely: 


(a) life, liberty, security of the person and the protection of the law; 


(b) freedom of conscience, of expression and of assembly and association; 
and 


(c) protection for the privacy of his home and other property and from 
deprivation of property without compensation.” 


In addition to specific provisions for the protection of each of these liberties, 
the Constitution also provides that a person charged with a criminal offence 
shall be presumed innocent until proved guilty and shall be given full facilities 
for defending himself. If any person alleges that any of the provisions of the 
Constitution relating to these matters are being or are likely to be contravened 
in relation to him, he has the right of application to the Supreme Court to seek 
redress. 

It is the intention of The Gambia to become a republic within the Common- 
wealth, with an executive president combining the offices of Governor-General 
and Prime Minister, from 18th February 1966, the first anniversary of indepen- 
dence. This was subject to ratification by the people through a referendum due 
to be held during the last ten days of November 1965. 


GOVERNMENT 


The House of Representatives comprises 32 elected members, two nominated 
members, four Head Chiefs and the Attorney-General ex officio without vote. 
At the 1962 general election the People’s Progressive Party secured 18 seats, 
United Party 13, six of whom later crossed to the P.P.P. and two to the Demo- 
cratic Congress Alliance which, with the single seat the D.C.A. had secured 
gave them three seats. The D.C.A. being in alliance with the P.P.P., the latter 
now formed the Government and holds 27 seats (P.P.P. 24; D.C.A. 3) while 
the U.P. holds five seats. Generally the four Head Chiefs support the Governing 
Party. On Sth August 1965 an agreement was signed between the P.P.P. and the 
D.C.A. to merge under the title of People’s Progressive Party and under the 
leadership of Mr. Jawara. 


GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
His Excellency Sir John Paul, KCMG, OBE, MC 


THE CABINET 


Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs: The Hon. D. K. Jawara 
Minister of Agriculture: The Hon. A. Kanyi 
Attorney-General: The Hon. P. R. Bridges, ac 
Minister of Education and Welfare: The Hon. P. Baldeh 
Minister of Finance: The Hon. S. S. Sisay 
Minister of Health: The Hon. K. C. A. Kah 
Minister of Local Government, Labour and Lands: The Hon. S. M. Dibba 
Minister of Works and Communications: The Hon. A. Camara 
Minister of State (Foreign Affairs): Alhaji The Hon. A. B. N’Jie, MBE 
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PART IV 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
P. S. N’Jie (United Party) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Speaker: The Hon. A. S. Jack, mp 
Deputy Speaker: K. N. Leigh, mp 
Clerk of the House: F. A. J. Savage 


JUDICIARY 


Chief Justice: The Hon. Mr. Justice J. A. L. Wiseham 
President of Court of Appeal: The Hon. Sir Cecil Ames 
Judge of Appeal: The Hon. Mr. Justice G. F. Dove-Edwin 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 

Permanent Secretary, Secretary to the Cabi- 

and Head of the Civil Service: K. J. W. 

Lane, OBE, MVO 
Establishments Secretary: C. G. Dixon 
Information Officer: G. Peters, MBE 
Commissioner of Police: J. P. M. Bray 
Government Printer: S. H. Riley, MBE 
Superintendent of Prisons: M. J. Forster 
Economic Adviser: D. A. Percival 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
Permanent Secretary: S. G. Trees, Mvo 
Director of Agriculture: H. Davidson 
Assistant Director: L. Marenah 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies: A. L. 

Mackintosh, MBE 
Principal Veterinary Officer: (Vacant) 


ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OFFICE 
Attorney-General: The Hon. P. R. Bridges, 


Qc 
Solicitor-General: S. H. A. George 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION AND WELFARE 
Permanent Secretary and Director of Edu- 
cation: S. M. H. Jones 
Assistant Director: G. J. Roberts 
Social Welfare Officer: E. W. Eunson 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 
Permanent Secretary: F. D. C. 
CMG 
Accountant-General: E. W. D. Thomas, OBE 
Comptroller of Customs: J. G. Forster, OBE 
Commissioner of Income Tax: I. F. W. 
Schofield, CMG 


Williams, 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Permanent Secretary and Director of Medical 
Services: Dr. J. A. Mahoney 
Assistant Director: Dr. P. J. N’Dow 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
LABOUR AND LANDS 
Permanent Secretary: H. Oliver, MBE 
Lands Officer: A. A. N’Jai 
Superintendent of Surveys: B. O. Semega- 
Janneh, MBE 
Labour Officer: T. B. Foon 


MINISTRY OF WORKS AND COMMUNICATIONS 

Permanent Secretary: I. G. Coghill 

Director of Public Works and Controller of 
Civil Aviation: D. M. Sowe 

Director of Marine: L. W. H. Dunster 


Director of Posts and Telecommunications: 
A. J. Senghore 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
Chairman: H. R. Munday, OBE, JP 
Members: W. Manly-Rollings, 3p; E. N. 

Sarge; S. J. Oldfield; F. M. Singhateh; 
Omar Ceesay 
Permanent Secretary: D. A. Percival 


AUDIT 
Director: D. P. Uttley 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


GAMBIA REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
L. F. Valentine, CBE 


GAMBIA REPRESENTATIVES IN COUNTRIES 
OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner to the Republic of 
Senegal: Alhaji the Hon. A. B. N’Jie, 

MBE, MP 
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DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN THE GAMBIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE GAMBIA OF 
OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: G. E. Crombie, 

CMG 
High Commissioner for India: Abid Hasan 
Safrani (Ambassador) (resident in Dakar) 
High Commissioner for Ghana: Dr. Peter 
Kosi Foli (resident in Dakar) 
High Commissioner for Nigeria: Alhaji 
Muhamadu Sani Kontagora (resident in 
Dakar) 


S* 


REPRESENTATIVES IN THE GAMBIA OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
France: Jean Vyan de Lagarde (Ambassa- 

dor) (resident in Dakar) 

Germany: Baron York Alexander von 
Wendland (Ambassador) (resident in 
Dakar) 

Guinea: Tibou Tounkara (Ambassador) 
(resident in Dakar) 

Israel: Hanan Aynor (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Dakar) 

Italy: Giorgio Fragnito (Ambassador) (resi- 
dent in Dakar) 

Lebanon: Mohamed Ali Bey Hamadi 
(Ambassador) (resident in Dakar) 

Senegal: Babacar N’Diaye (High Com- 
missioner) 

United States: Mercer Cook (Ambassador) 
(resident in Dakar) 
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SINGAPORE 


is separated by a narrow channel which is crossed by a causeway three- 

quarters of a mile long. Included within its boundaries are a number of 
islands, of which the largest is Pulau Bukom. Within a few miles to the south lie 
islands which belong to Indonesia. Singapore is situated just north of the 
equator, its central point being about 1° 20’ N. latitude and 103° 40’ E. longitude. 
The area is 224-5 square miles, and the highest point, Bukit Timah, is 581 feet 
above sea level. The name Singapore is derived from the Sanskrit ‘Singa pura’ 
which means ‘City of the Lion’. 

The climate of Singapore is similar to that of Western Malaysia, being hot 
and humid with no clearly defined seasons. Rainfall averages 95 inches a year, and 
the temperature is usually between 70° F. and 93° F. 

The last census was held in 1957, and the population at that time was 1,446,000. 
However the population is increasing rapidly and, in mid-1965, was estimated 
to be about 1.9 million. Singapore is a multi-racial state. The principal racial 
groups are the Chinese, the Malays and the Indians, Pakistanis and Ceylonese. 
Europeans and Eurasians constitute numerically significant groups. In 1964 the 
population division was estimated as follows :— 


G5 spn is an island to the south of the Malay Peninsula, from which it 


Chinese Bi it Se - .. 1,367,000 

Malays a = - 2 2 258,000 

Indians, Pakistanis and .. a af 150,000 
Ceylonese 

Others re ie ~ 46,000 


The birth rate in 1964 was 32 per thousand and the death rate 5-7 per thousand. 

There are at least eight different Chinese dialects used by the Chinese and a 
Chinese who speaks but onecannot understand a Chinese who only speaks another. 
However many Chinese speak Mandarin in addition to their own dialect and 
many speak English and Malay. The Chinese written language is common to all 
Chinese. The principal Indian language is Tamil, but many others are spoken. 
The Malays speak Malay and English is also commonly used. Many other 
languages are spoken by the numerous minority groups. Malay, Mandarin, 
Tamil and English are official languages. 

Primary education is free and universal. Literacy rate (1957) was 52:3% but 
this has risen considerably since then. 

The main religions are Buddhism, Taoism, Islam, Hinduism and Christianity. 
Many Chinese follow the Confucian system of ethics. 

Singapore produces little but vegetables and granite and depends for its 
existence on being a great entrep6t port and, to a lesser extent, on its manu- 
factures. Singapore is one of the largest ports in the world, with deep water 
wharves and ship repairing facilities. Ships also anchor in the roads and unload 
into lighters which bring the cargo ashore usually into the Singapore river. 
The estimated tonnage handled during 1964 was 41 million. The airport is at 
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Paya Lebar, 64 miles from the centre of the city, with a runway of 9,000 feet. 
Singapore’s airline is Malaysian Airways. There are 16 miles of metre gauge 
railway, the railway crossing the Straits of Johore by the causeway and forming 
a part of the Malaysian system. 8 miles of railway are now under construction 
to connect with the new industrial area at Jurong. There are 966 miles of road, 
416 miles of which are Government-maintained bituminous roads. 

Radio Singapore broadcasts programmes in seven Chinese dialects, in English, 
Malay and Tamil and provides facilities for commercial advertising. Approx- 
imately 90% of all households possess a radio set. In addition, Rediffusion Ltd., 
a private commercial enterprise, operate a wired radio service, providing 
advertising facilities in Mandarin, Malay and English. There are approximately 
50,000 Rediffusion subscribers. Government-owned television was introduced 
in 1963 and 350,000 people are believed to watch regularly. Television also 
offers facility for commercial advertising. | 

The estimated Government revenue for 1965 was _M$339-6 and expenditure 
M. $339-8, with a further estimated development expenditure of M $293 million. 
However these estimates were published at the end of 1964 on the assumption 
that the financial arrangements laid down in the Malaysia Agreement would be 
in force. As a result of the separation of Singapore and Malaysia these arrange- 
ments came to an end, and from 9th August 1965 certain additional revenue 
will be retained by Singapore, but additional expenditure will also be incurrred. 

Singapore’s Four Year Development Plan, covering the period 1961--64, was 
extended for another year to facilitate the integration. of the next development 
plan with the First Malaysian Five Year Development Plan for 1966-70. Total 
capital development expenditure in Singapore during 1964 was estimated at 
M $212 million, compared with M190 in 1965. Of this total, M$147 million was 
devoted to the development of land, the provision of power, and water and other 
public utilities, and the construction of industrial estates, communications and 
other basic services. Expenditure on social development in 1964 was estimated 
at M$63 million. | 

Two of the most notable features of Singapore’s development plan have been 
the construction of over 40,000 subsidized housing units—the current rate of 
construction being over 13,000 flats a year—and the establishment of industrial 
estates which have attracted many new manufacturing industries. The largest of 
these estates is at Jurong, which now forms the nucleus. of a new town and has 
approximately 3,000 acres zoned for light and heavy industries and its own deep 
water port under construction. 

Amongst the capital development schemes scheduled for the next plan are a 
M $50 million port extension to the East Lagoon of the Singapore Harbour, the 
Johore River Water Supply Scheme costing M $40 million and a new electric 
power station. 

Singapore’s National Day is celebrated on 9th August. 


HISTORY 


The history of Singapore prior to 1948 has been recorded in the History of 
Malaysia (see page 394). Singapore’s rapid development from the time of Raffles 
was due in part to the foresightedness of Sir Stamford Raffles himself but even 
more so to the position of the island, with its magnificent natural harbour, not 
only athwart the trade routes to the Far East but so positioned as to be the 
natural trading centre for all the surrounding territories. Over the years Singapore 
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flourished as a free port, living on its trade, its docking facilities and its processing 
of imported raw materials. It was not until 1921, with the emergence of Japan 
as the third naval power in the world, that a decision was made to construct 
there, in the channel between the island and the State of Johore, a first-class 
naval base with graving and floating docks to take the largest ships afloat. 
This base was completed in 1938. The defences of the island were however 
designed for resistance to attack by sea and in February 1942 it fell to a Japanese 
land attack down the Malay Peninsula and across the Johore Strait. On the 
liberation of Singapore in 1945, the island was detached from the other Straits 
Settlements and established as a separate Colony in 1946. At the same time 
Labuan was detached from Singapore and became part of the Colony of North 
Borneo; and the Cocos (Keeling) Islands (which were never occupied by 
the Japanese) and Christmas Island were transferred to Australia in 1955 
and 1958 respectively. The Colony remained a free port, and still continued 
to handle much of the trade of Malaya and to a lesser extent that of Indonesia. 
At the same time local industries were developed. A new constitution con- 
ferring full internal self-government and the title ‘State of Singapore’ was 
introduced in 1959; and Singapore became a State of Malaysia on 16th 
September 1963. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


After the end of the war with Japan, a short period of Military Administration 
was followed by the restoration of civil government on Ist April 1946. By Order 
in Council of 27th March 1946 Singapore was established as a separate Colony 
and a provisional Advisory Council was created pending the establishment of 
fully representative Executive and Legislative Councils. 

The Advisory Council met for the first time on 11th April 1946 and set up a 
Committee to make recommendations as to the form of the Legislative Council. 
As a result of their recommendations, a partly elected Council met on Ist April 
1948, with six Members elected from territorial constituencies. For the elections 
in 1951 the number of elected Members was increased to nine. In 1953 a Com- 
mission under the chairmanship of Sir George Rendel was set up to advise on a 
new constitution; and by Order in Council which came into force on 8th February 
1955 Singapore was given a large measure of internal self-government. A 
Council of Ministers was formed, responsible collectively to a Legislative 
Assembly of thirty-two Members of whom twenty-five were elected from single- 
member constituencies, three were ex officio Members and four were Nominated 
Unofficial Members. The Governor ceased to preside over the Assembly and 
was replaced by a Speaker. There was a Council of Ministers consisting of the 
Governor, three ex officio Members and seven Ministers appointed from among 
the elected and nominated Members of the Assembly. Mr. David Marshall 
became Singapore’s first Chief Minister, but was succeeded by Mr. Lim Yew 
Hock in the following year. 

In 1957, after discussions in Singapore and London, an Agreement was 
signed in London providing for the constitution of a State of Singapore with full 
internal self-government and the creation of a Singapore citizenship. The new 
constitution provided for a Head of State to be known as the Yang di-Pertuan 
Negara, a Cabinet presided over by a Prime Minister, and a fully elective 
Legislative Assembly of fifty-one Members with a Speaker and Deputy Speaker. 
On the coming into force of this Constitution in 1959 the Governor, Sir William 
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Goode, became the first Yang di-Pertuan Negara of the State of Singapore and 
the first United Kingdom Commissioner; but he relinquished the former post 
six months later, Enche (later Tun) Yusof bin Ishak being appointed in his place. 
The first Prime Minister was Mr. Lee Kuan Yew. One of the first acts of the new 
Government was to abolish the Singapore Municipal Council and to assume its 
functions. The United Kingdom Commissioner remained responsible for Defence 
and External Affairs but certain responsibilities in respect of the latter 
were delegated to the Government of Singapore. The Singapore Government 
was responsible for internal security subject to the oversight of an Internal 
Security Council consisting of three British Representatives, three Singapore 
representatives and one representative of the Federation of Malaya. 

The negotiations leading to the formation of Malaysia and the inclusion 
therein of the State of Singapore are recorded on pages 400.-401 above. 

On Singapore’s entry into Malaysia the Internal Security Council ceased to 
exist, internal security becoming the responsibility of the Malaysian Government. 
The office of United Kingdom Commissioner was also abolished, the senior 
British representative being the Deputy High Commissioner who was responsible 
to the British High Commissioner in Kuala Lumpur. 

Singapore’s status in Malaysia was somewhat different from that of the other 
States because, as explained above, the legislative powers of the Singapore 
Government were greater than those of the other States. 

On 7th August 1965 the Prime Ministers of Malavsia and Singapore concluded. 
an agreement on the separation of Singapore from Malaysia as an independent 
sovereign state from 9th August. The Malaysian Government agreed to enact 
constitutional instruments to give effect to the separation. On 9th August 
the Malaysian Parliament passed the Constitution and Malaysia (Singapore 
Amendment) Act, 1965, providing for Singapore to become independent on that 
date and Singapore became a Member of the Commonwealth. 


HISTORICAL LIST OF HEADS OF STATE 


Yang di-Pertuan Negara 
(Head of State) 


Sir William Goode, kK CMG, 3rd June 1959 to 2nd December 1959 
Enche Yusof bin Ishak, from 2nd December 1959 

HISTORICAL LIST OF MINISTRIES 
Lee Kuan Yew, from 3rd June 1959 


GOVERNMENT 

At the election held in Singapore in September 1963 the Government (the 
People’s Action Party) was returned with a decisive majority. The results were: 
People’s Action Party 37 seats, Barisan Sosialis 13 seats and United People’s 
Party one seat. The latter seat held by the United People’s Party was however 
lost to the People’s Action Party in the by-election held in the Hong-Lim division 
of Singapore on 10th July 1965. 


HEAD OF STATE 
The Yang di-Pertuan Negara: Enche Yusof bin Ishak 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister: Lee Kuan Yew 
Deputy Prime Minister: Dr. Toh Chin Chye 
Minister of Finance: Lim Kim San 
Minister of Interior and Defence: Dr. Goh Keng Swee 
Minister of Foreign Affairs: S. Rajaratnam 
Minister of Education: Ong Pang Boon 
Minister of Health: Yong Nyuk Lin 
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Minister of Law and National Development: E. W. Barker 
Minister of Labour: Jek Yuen Thong 
Minister of Culture and Social Affairs: Othman bin Wok 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Speaker: A. P. Rajah 
Deputy Speaker: Dr. Fong Kim Heng 
Clerk to the Legislative Assembly: A. Lopez (acting) 


THE JUDICIARY 
THE H1iGH CourRT OF SINGAPORE 
Chief Justice of the High Court in Singapore: The Hon. Mr. Justice Wee Chong Jin 
Judges: 


The Hon. Mr. Justice F. A. Chua 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. W. D. Ambrose 
The Hon. Mr. Justice A. V. Winslow 


The Hon. Mr. Justice T. Kulasekaram 
The Hon. Mr. Justice Choor Singh 
The Hon. Mr. M. Buttrose 


Registrar of the High Court in Singapore: T. S. Sinnathuray 


MINISTRIES AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 
Permanent Secretary: S. T. Stewart 


DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER’S OFFICE 


Permanent Secretary: S. T. Stewart 
Director of Marine: J. A. L. Pavitt 
Surveyor-General of Ships: W. G. Christie 
Director of Civil Aviation: Tan Beng San 
Controller of Immigration: H. E. Noble 


Commissioner for Prisons: F. Lee Siew 
Kwong 

Director of Telecommunications: Choong 
Tong Chan 


Director of Posts: M. Bala Subramanian 
Director of Meteorological Services: K. 
Rajendram 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Permanent Secretary (Treasury): H. F. G. 
Leembruggen 

Permanent Secretary (Economic Develop- 
ment): Sim Kee Boon, (acting) 

Chairman, Economic Development Board: 
Hon Sui Sen 

Director of Audit: W. M. Fell 


MINISTRY OF INTERIOR AND DEFENCE 


Permanent Secretary: George E. Begaars 
Commissioner of Police: J. Le Cain 


MINISTRY OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Permanent Secretary: Abu Bakar bin 
Pawanchee 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


Permanent Secretary and Director of Edu- 
cation: Kwan Sai Kheong (acting) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


Permanent Secretary (Health) and Director 
of Medical Services: Dr. Ng See Yook 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND 
NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Permanent Secretary (Law): K. R. Chandra 
(acting) 
Permanent Secretary (National 
ment): Howe Yoon Chong 
State Advocate-General: 
Mohamed Ibrahim 
Chairman, Port of Singapore Authority: 
Goh Koh Pui 
Chief Surveyor: N. Rameswaram 
Chairman, Housing and Development Board : 
Tan Kia Gan 
Registrar of Companies: Abdul Wahab bin 
Mohd Ghows 
Registrar a Co-operative Societies: Chang 
Yoon Fan 
Director of Public Works: G. Y. D. Gin 
(acting) 


Develop- 
Ahmad bin 


MINISTRY OF LABOUR 


Permanent Secretary and Commissioner for 
Labour: Pang Tee Pow (acting) 


MINISTRY OF CULTURE AND 
SOCIAL AFFAIRS 
Permanent Secretary (Social Affairs) and 
PEs of Social Welfare: Teo Kah 
cong 
Permanent Secretary (Culture): John Duclos 
(acting) 


Public Service Commission 
Chairman: Dr. Fong Kim Heng 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


SINGAPORE REPRESENTATIVES IN OTHER 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in Malaysia: Ko Teck 
Kin 


Trade Commission in Britain: G. F. A. 
Hibberd 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN SINGAPORE 


REPRESENTATIVES IN SINGAPORE OF OTHER 
_. . COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
British High Commissioner: J. V. Rob, CMG 


High Commissioner for Malaysia: 
Jamal bin Abdul Latiff 


Dato 
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SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


whose initiative Rhodesia was opened up for European settlement and 

development. Since the independence of Northern Rhodesia as the 
Republic of Zambia on the 24th October 1964 it has become the generally 
accepted practice to refer to the country as ‘Rhodesia’ and this title is therefore 
employed here, except in the heading of the chapter and where the use of 
Southern Rhodesia is appropriate in referring to past constitutional development. 
The legal name of the country remains Southern Rhodesia. 

Rhodesia extends from the Zambesi River (latitude 15° 50’ S.) to the Limpopo 
River (latitude 22° 25’ S.) and from the Bechuanaland Protectorate in longitude 
25° 14’ E. to Mozambique in longitude 33° 4’ E. Entirely land-locked, its 
neighbours are Zambia on the north and north-west, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate on the south-west, the Republic of South Africa on the south, and 
Mozambique on the east and north-east. Part of the boundary to the north 
with Zambia runs through Lake Kariba which was formed by the damming of 
the Zambesi in the Kariba Gorge. This was completed in 1959. The Lake is 
175 miles long, up to 20 miles wide, and covers 2,000 square miles. 

The area of Rhodesia is 150,820 square miles, which is about three times the 
size of England. Although Rhodesia lies within the tropics the climate is not 
typically tropical owing to the elevation of much of the country particularly in 
the High Veld areas where the majority of the population live. Of the total area 
21 per cent lies over 4,000 feet above sea-level. Temperatures range from a 
mean minimum of 40° F. to a mean maximum of 85° F. on the central plateau. 
The central plateau, known as the High Veld, traverses the country in a north- 
easterly direction until it links up with a narrow belt of mountainous country 
striking north and south along the eastern border. There are two important 
offshoots from the main plateau to the north-west and north of Salisbury. On 
either side of the main plateau is the Middle Veld which lies between 4,000 and 
2,000 feet above sea-level. The Low Veld region, below 2,000 feet, is found 
along a narrow strip in the Zambesi valley and in a broader tract in the basin of 
the Limpopo and Sabi Rivers. The lowest point is 660 feet above sea-level where 
the Limpopo River leaves the country. The greatest rainfall occurs in the 
mountainous country along the eastern border where considerable areas have 
an annual mean of over 48 inches. In the centre of the country annual rainfall 
varies from a mean of 33 inches in the Salisbury area to a mean of 24 inches in 
the Bulawayo area. 

The highlands are in two main portions. The northern portion is generally 
about 6,000 feet high, rising at the highest point to 8,517 feet above sea-level. 
The southern portion forms the Vumba Mountains, the Chimanimani Range, 
which has peaks rising to a height of over 8,000 feet, and the Melsetter Uplands. 
Between them is the Umtali gap through which run the road and railway to 
Beira, the nearest outlet to the sea. 


T= COUNTRY takes its name from Cecil John Rhodes (1853-1902) on 
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In December 1964 the total population was estimated to be 4,210,000 com- 
prising 3,970,000 Africans, 217,000 Europeans, 12,400 persons of mixed race 
and 7,900 Asians. The African population is composed mainly of the Mashona 
and Matabele and their related tribes. No reliable figures are available of the 
breakdown as between their tribes but there is no doubt that in the country as a 
whole the Mashona and their related tribes are in the majority. During 1964 the 
European population had a birth rate of 19 per 1,000 and a death rate of 6 per 
1,000 while the African population had an estimated birth rate of 48 per 1,000 
and a death rate of 14 per 1,000. No separate birth and death statistics are 
available for the relatively small Asian and mixed race communities. The 
official language is English but Shona and Sindebele are important vernaculars. 
Numerous Christian missions of various denominations including Anglican, 
Roman Catholic and non-Conformist are active throughout the country, but 
the majority of Africans are still non-Christian, adhering to tribal, animistic 
and other beliefs. There are small Muslim, Hindu and Jewish communities. 

Primary and secondary education is provided both by Government schools 
and mission schools. In the case of African children, the main effort, in view 
of the numbers involved, has been directed towards the provision of primary 
education; this is now available in some degree to the great majority. Secondary 
education for Africans is being expanded, and it is hoped that by about 1974 
approximately 20 per cent of African children completing primary education 
will enjoy some secondary education. Primary and secondary education is 
already available to all European children. Education is not free, although the 
fees are small and can be waived in cases of hardship. 

The University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland is open to qualified 
students of any race. 

The capital of Rhodesia is the city of Salisbury. Since its foundation in 1890, 
the city has become the centre of a large urban complex which now extends 
over an area of 184 square miles and had an estimated population in December 
1964 of 313,700, of whom 87,000 were Europeans. It is an important financial 
centre, the headquarters of the tobacco industry, the hub of an important 
mining and agricultural area and the seat of the University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Salisbury and Bulawayo, the second largest city and the railway 
centre, possess the two largest concentrations of secondary industry in Rhodesia. 

The other areas of greatest industrial development are situated in the Mid- 
lands (Gwelo, Que Que and Gatooma) and at Umtali, near the border with 
Mozambique. 

Salisbury Airport is the centre of Rhodesia’s internal civil air communications 
and an important international airport on the trunk route through Africa. It is 
8 miles by road from the city and has a runway 8,612 feet in length. The other 
principal civil airport in Rhodesia, Woodvale Airport, is 10 miles from the city 
of Bulawayo and has a runway 6,600 feet in length. Internal and inter-territorial 
air services to Zambia and Malawi are provided by Air Rhodesia in conjunction 
with Central African Airways, which in turn operates externally mainly to 
Britain, Kenya, Tanzania, Portuguese East Africa and the Republic of South 
Africa. Central African Airways is jointly owned by the Governments of 
Rhodesia, Zambia and Malawi. 

The total mileage of roads open to traffic at the end of 1964, excluding those 
falling under the responsibility of local authorities, was 43,382 of which 2,517 
were of bitumen standard. All the main centres of population are also served 
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by Rhodesia Railways, which are connected with, and operate in conjunction 
with, the South African, Mozambique and Angola railways. Rhodesia has 2,159 
miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge railway line. 

Broadcasting is under the control of the Rhodesia Broadcasting Corporation 
which broadcasts from Salisbury and Bulawayo using short and medium wave 
transmitters which, with the help of booster and satellite stations, provide 
effective country-wide coverage. Television is at present available in the Salisbury 
and Bulawayo areas only. The programmes are under the control of Rhodesia 
Television Limited, a company in which the Government ts the majority share- 
holder. 

Agriculture continues to make the leading contribution to the Rhodesian 
economy, accounting in 1963 for 22 per cent of the gross domestic product 
(manufacturing industry 16 per cent). In 1964 agricultural production, including 
African sales but excluding subsistence production, was valued at £66°5 million 
of which tobacco accounted for £32-7 million. Cattle slaughterings were valued 
at £9-0 million, maize at £8-3 million and sugar at £6°3 million. 

Spectacular development, devoted principally to sugar, has taken place in 
the south-east low veld, in the area of the Lundi and Sabi rivers. In 1964 the 
Sabi-Limpopo Authority was set up to plan, co-ordinate and promote this 
development. Major irrigation schemes have been put in hand, at Triangle, 
Hippo Valley and the Nandi estates, and by the end of 1964 43,357 acres were 
under irrigation giving employment to 420 Europeans and 23,000 Africans. 
A new rail spur is substantially complete linking the low veld with the main rail- 
way system and giving access to a new bulk sugar terminal at Lourenco Marques. 
In 1964 Rhodesian production of sugar, including that from the smaller 
Chirundu estates in the Zambesi basin, totalled 172,000 tons of which 94,000 
tons were exported. The estimated sugar production for 1965 was 267,000 tons 
of which 158,000 tons would be available for export. It has been found possible 
to produce six tons of sugar per acre within a growing period of 12 months; 
this is well above the world average. On the Ist January 1965 Rhodesia was ad- 
mitted to the Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 

While sugar predominates in the low veld, there were 1,000 acres under citrus 
in 1964. Burley tobacco also is being grown, and diversification plans envisage 
production of cotton, winter wheat, lucerne, soya beans and other crops. The 
potential of the low veld is said to be 600,000 acres of irrigated land, which it is 
estimated could support a population of 14 million. 

Increased world demand for beef has encouraged expansion of the Rhodesian 
cattle industry and during 1964 13,000 tons of frozen and chilled beef was 
exported, much of it to Europe. 

Rhodesia’s expanding manufacturing industry derives substantial electric 
power supplies from the Kariba hydro-electric scheme. A now rapidly growing 
textile industry, centred on Gatooma, Hartley and Bulawayo, already provides 
two-thirds by volume of the market’s requirements. By 1967 the yarn, weaving 
and knitting industry will have an estimated output value of £11 million. Value 
of garment production already exceeds £14 million annually. The iron and 
steel industry at Redcliff near Que Que, where there are vast reserves of high 
grade iron ore and limestone, uses coal from the Wankie Colliery and in 1964 
produced 140,669 tons of steel and 350,231 tons of pig iron. Substantial quan- 
tities of iron ore and pig iron are exported to Japan. 

Completed in 1965, a new oil refinery near Umtali, fed via a pipe line from 
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Beira, supplies the country’s requirements of most petroleum products. New 
industrial projects include a nitrogenous fertilizer and explosives plant. 

Rhodesia also produces a very wide variety of minerals, notably gold, as- 
bestos, coal, chrome and copper. Total mineral production in 1964 was valued 
at £26°8 million. 

The principal export products are tobacco, asbestos, gold, eppatel copper, 
meat, pig iron, chrome, sugar and ferro-alloys. 

The latest estimates for 1964/65 show total Government revenue as £71:1 m. 
and total Government expenditure at £70.7 m. 

The National Day of Southern Rhodesia is Pioneers Day, which falls on 
12th September. It commemorates the arrival of the Pioneer Column at 
Salisbury in 1890. 


HISTORY 


It is thought that Rhodesia was first settled by peoples of Bantu stock (a 
linguistic classification) between 1,000 and 1,500 years ago, during a great 
southward migration which also led to the Bantu colonization of Natal. These 
immigrants, who are believed to have been the ancestors of the tribes now 
collectively known as the Mashona, found the country inhabited by the so-called 
Bushmen, the last representatives of a succession of Stone Age cultures of which 
remains have been discovered 500,000 years old. The Bushmen, hunting peoples 
who possessed a highly developed artistic sense, were gradually displaced by the 
Bantu agriculturalists and have now almost disappeared from Rhodesia. 

The second great movement of Bantu peoples into Rhodesia occurred in 
1830, when off-shoots of the Bantu who had reached Natal, and who had by 
then combined to form the Zulu nation, moved northwards. The most important 
of these were the Matabele, under Mzilikazi, who eventually settled in the 
south-west of the country, in the area now known as Matabeleland. 

As a result of their attempts in the sixteenth century to open up south central 
Africa from the east coast of Africa, the Portuguese were the first Europeans to 
explore what is now Rhodesia. In 1514 Antonio Fernandez reached the 
region of Que Que, and nearly half a century later the Jesuit priest Gonzalo da 
Silveira reached Mount Fura, where he was murdered after visiting and baptizing 
the so-called Emperor Monomatapa (actually paramount chief of the 
Makaranga). In 1569 Francesco Barreto led a large military expedition into the 
interior with the primary object of exploiting the reputed goldfields. The expedi- 
tion failed and Barreto died at Sena on the Zambesi River. 

For some three hundred years there was no further European contact with the 
hinterland until the coming of the great missionary-explorers, the hunters, traders 
and gold-seekers, who between them opened up much of Africa to European 
influence. David Livingstone first sighted the Zambesi river in 1851 and 
reached the Victoria Falls in 1855. In 1857 the missionary, Robert Moffat, 
visited Mzilikazi in Matabeleland, and this led to the establishment in 1861 of 
the first mission to the Matabele by the London Missionary Society. A second 
mission was established in 1875 at Hope Fountain. 

In 1887 Cecil Rhodes was instrumental in the despatch of J. S. Moffat to 
Matabeleland to safeguard British interests. On 11th February 1888 Lobengula, 
son and successor to Mzilikazi, signed a treaty pledging not to cede territory 
without leave of the British High Commissioner at the Cape. Later in the same 
year, on 30th October, Lobengula granted the Rudd Concession over the 
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minerals in his kingdom. This led to the formation of the British South Africa 
Company which was granted a Royal Charter on 29th October 1889 for the 
purpose of promoting trade, commerce, civilization and good government in the 
region of Southern Africa lying immediately to the north of British Bechuana- 
land, and to the north and west of the then South African Republic, and to the 
west of the Portuguese Dominions. The Pioneer Column and its escort of police 
set out from Bechuanaland in 1890 and after skirting Matabeleland reached the 
present site of Salisbury on 12th September 1890, without bloodshed or incident. 
The Anglo-Portuguese Agreement of 1891, which was finally confirmed by 
Signor Vigliani’s award in 1897, settled the boundary disputes with the 
Portuguese on the eastern border. 

The Mashona at first accepted the arrival of the white men but the Matabele 
resented the restrictions which this entailed on their opportunities for raiding 
and pillaging the Mashona at will. In 1893 one of these Matabele raids led to 
the Matabele War which terminated the next year in the destruction of the 
Matabele power and the flight of Lobengula from Bulawayo. Matabeleland 
then came under the Chartered Company’s civil administration. 

Originally, the territories under the Company’s administration were known 
as Zambesia, but on the 3rd May 1895 they were formally named ‘Rhodesia’ 
by proclamation. 

The Matabele Rebellion broke out in 1896, due partly to the effects of drought 
and cattle disease and partly to resentment at the defeat in 1893. The Rebellion 
ended in August 1896 when Cecil Rhodes and a small party, all unarmed, met the 
Matabele leaders in the Matopos Hills near Bulawayo and arranged a settlement. 
A series of rebellions by the Mashona dragged on until 1897 when peace was 
finally restored. 


CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The territory was administered by the British South Africa Company from the 
commencement of European colonization in 1890 until the grant of responsible 
government in 1923. The Charter granted to the Company provided that it was 
subject to review, and possible termination, after twenty-five years from the date 
of the grant, and every period of ten years thereafter. From the early years of the 
occupation the settlers had consistently criticized the Administration and at 
various times had demanded self-government. Their demands for increased 
representation on the Legislative Council, which consisted of elected members 
(settlers) and official members (heads of departments), resulted in concessions 
being made from time to time, so that in 1903 there were seven of each, and four 
years later the number of official members was reduced by two to give the settlers 
a majority. When the first period of twenty-five years of Charter rule expired in 
1914, the Council, on which the settlers had a majority, requested that the Charter 
be continued for a further ten years, but in 1920 the Council passed a resolution 
requesting the establishment of responsible government ‘forthwith’. The issue 
was put to the electorate as one of two choices, responsible government or entry 
into the Union of South Africa as the fifth province, and at a referendum in 
1922 8,744 votes were cast for self-government and 5,989 for the alternative. 

After the 1922 referendum Southern Rhodesia was formally annexed to the 
British Empire as a self-governing Colony on the 12th September 1923; under 
the Southern Rhodesia Constitution Letters Patent, 1923, issued on the Ist 
October 1923, the Colony was granted full self-government with the exception 
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that legislation affecting African interests, the Rhodesia Railways and certain 
other matters were reserved to the Secretary of State. Except for those concerning 
differential legislation affecting the African population, these reservations fell 
away in time so far as internal affairs were concerned. The British Government 
conducted formal international relations on behalf of Southern Rhodesia: 
Commonwealth relations, trade relations, and relations with Colonial territories 
in Africa were mainly conducted by the Southern Rhodesian Government direct. 

As a result of a series of conferences held in 1951, 1952 and 1953 on the closer 
association of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, a draft 
Federal Scheme was prepared setting out the details of the Constitution of a 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. This was the subject of a referendum in 
Southern Rhodesia in April 1953, when it was approved by 25,570 votes to 14,729. 
In the same month the proposals were approved in the Legislative Councils of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The Federation subsequently came into 
existence on the 3rd September 1953 when certain powers hitherto exercised by 
the Southern Rhodesian Government were transferred to the Federal Govern- 
ment, though the actual process of transfer took some months to complete. The 
most important powers transferred in this way were defence, the regulation 
of commerce and industry, immigration, health, European education and 
European agriculture. The main functions which continued to be exercised by 
the Territorial Government were African administration, education and agri- 
culture, local government and housing, police and internal security, industrial 
relations, land, roads, mining and irrigation. 

In 1959 the Southern Rhodesian Government proposed to the British Govern- 
ment that the Constitution of Southern Rhodesia should be revised, with a view 
to transferring to Southern Rhodesia the exercise of the powers vested in the 
British Government. After consultations between the two Governments a 
Constitutional Conference was convened in London in December 1960, under 
the Chairmanship of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations. The 
conference adjourned after procedural meetings and resumed in Salisbury from 
30th January 1961 to 7th February 1961. 

Proposals for a new Constitution, based on the conclusions of the Con- 
stitutional Conference, were published in June 1961 in two White Papers (Cmnd. 
1399 and 1400). At a referendum of the Southern Rhodesia electorate held in 
July 1961, the proposals were approved by 42,004 votes in favour to 21,846 
votes against. In November 1961 Parliament at Westminster passed the Southern 
Rhodesia (Constitution) Act, which authorized Her Majesty to grant a new 
Constitution to Southern Rhodesia by Order in Council. The new Constitution 
was brought into force by the Southern Rhodesia Government in November 1962. 

The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was dissolved on the 31st 
December 1963. Events leading up to this were described in Chapter 43 of the 
1964 edition of the Commonwealth Relations Office List. The Southern Rhodesian 
Government on Ist January 1964 resumed the powers which had been transferred 
to the Federal Government in 1953. Special agreements had earlier been 
completed by the territorial governments in respect of joint services (see Chapter 
53 below). 


CONSTITUTION 
The Constitution of Rhodesia is contained in the Southern Rhodesia (Consti- 
ution) Order in Council 1961 (S.I. 1961 No. 2314). 
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The Constitution eliminated most of the reserved powers of the British 
Government for the disallowance of laws passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
The only powers reserved to the British Government concern matters affecting 
the position of the Sovereign and the Governor and the right of the British 
Government to safeguard the position regarding, firstly, international obligations 
and secondly, undertakings given by the Government of Rhodesia in respect of 
loans under the Colonial Stock Acts. 

The new Constitution contains a number of important features, such as a 
Declaration of Rights and provision for a Constitutional Council, designed to 
assist in safeguarding the legitimate interests of all the people of Rhodesia. 
The Declaration of Rights enshrines the fundamental rights and freedoms 
of the people without distinction of race, colour or creed and provides for 
the enforcement of these rights and freedoms in the courts, with an ultimate 
right of appeal to the Privy Council. The Constitutional Council consists of a 
Chairman and eleven members (the former appointed and the latter elected under 
special prescribed arrangements) of whom at least two members must be African, 
one must be Asian, two must be European and one must be a person of mixed 
race. The main functions of the Council are to advise the Legislative Assembly 
whether its Bills are in conformity with the Declaration of Rights and thereby 
help to prevent the passing of laws which may subsequently be held to be invalid 
by the courts. 

The new Constitution also provided for the amalgamation of the existing 
Native Reserves and the Special Native Area into one category to be described 
as ‘Tribal Trust Land’, which is vested in a Board of Trustees, for the exclusive use 
and occupation of the tribesmen; and for the creation of a Governor’s Council, 
consisting of the Prime Minister and up to eleven Ministers, to replace the 
former Executive Council. Certain basic provisions of the Constitution are 
specially entrenched; they include provisions relating to the franchise, the 
Declaration of Rights, the Constitutional Council, appeals to the Privy Council 
and certain matters concerning Tribal Trust Land and the Board of Trustees. 
The effect of such entrenchment is to make it impossible to amend the basic 
provisions without either the agreement of a majority of the four principal racial 
communities voting separately in a referendum or, alternatively, the approval of 
the British Government. The British Government may decline to give a decision 
if it considers that the issue should be decided by a referendum. 

Under the new Constitution the Legislative Assembly consists of sixty-five 
members of whom fifty are returned predominantly by ‘A’ Roll voters in con- 
stituencies and fifteen predominantly by ‘B’ Roll voters in electoral districts. 
The new franchise is wider than the old and, broadly speaking, depends inter 
alia on the possession of certain economic and educational qualifications, the 
qualifications for the ‘A’ Roll being higher than those for the ‘B’ Roll. There 
is no limit to the number who may enrol as voters. 

As at 31st January 1965 97,284 voters were registered on the ‘A’ Roll of whom 
92,405 were Europeans, 2,330 were Africans, 1,242 were Asians and 1,307 were 
persons of mixed race. 11,577 voters were registered on the ‘B’ Roll of whom 
10.689 were Africans. 


HISTORICAL LIsT 
GOVERNORS 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sir John R. Chancellor, GCMG, Dso, Ist October 1923 to 18th 
September 1928 
Sir Cecil Hunter Rodwell, GcMG, 19th September 1928 to 29th December 1934 
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Sir Herbert Stanley, GcMG, 8th January 1935 to 6th January 1942 

Sir Evelyn Baring, KCMG, KCVO, 28th July 1942 to 19th November 1944 

soe Sir Campbell Tait, KCB, MVO, RN(retd.), 20th November 1944 to 17th July 
19 

Major-General Sir John Kennedy, GCMG, KCVO, KBE, CB, MC, 14th January 1947 
to 15th July 1954 

Vice-Admiral Sir Peveril William-Powlett, KCB, KCMG, CBE, DSO, 16th July 1954 to 
26th December 1959 

Sir Humphrey Gibbs, KCMG, OBE, from 28th December 1959 


MINISTRIES 


Sir Charles P. Coghlan, KCMG, Ist October 1923 to Ist September 1927 
H. U. Moffat, cmc, 2nd September 1927 to Sth July 1933 
G. Mitchell, 6th July to 11th September 1933 
Sir Godfrey Huggins, pc, CH, KCMG (later Ist Viscount Malvern), 12th September 
1933 to 7th September 1953 
R. S. Garfield Todd, 7th September 1953 to 17th February 1958 
Sir Edgar Whitehead, KCMG, OBE, 18th February 1958 to 16th December 1962 
W. J. Field, CMG, MBE, 17th December 1962 to 13th April 1964 
-7. D. Smith, from 13th April 1964 


GOVERNMENT 
The last general election was held in May 1965. The parties were represented 
in ae 1964 in the Legislative Assembly as follows: 


Rhodesia Front 50 

Rhodesia Party 10 

Independent 5 
GOVERNOR 


His Excellency the Hon. Sir Humphrey Gibbs, KCMG, OBE 


MINISTRY 


Prime Minister: The Hon. I. D. Smith, mp 
Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of External Affairs and Minister of Defence: 
The Hon. C. W. Dupont, Mp 
Minister of Local Government and Housing: The Hon. B. H. Musset 
Minister of Agriculture and Natural Resources: The Hon. The Lord Graham, mp 
Minister of Internal Affairs and Minister of the Public Service: 
e Hon. W. J. Harper, mp 
Minister of Justice and Minister of Law and Order: The Hon. D. W. Lardner-Burke, mp 
Minister of Labour and Social Welfare and Minister of Health: 
The Hon. I. F. McLean, mp 
Minister of Immigration and heat and Minister of information: 
The Hon. J. H. Howman 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, Minister of Transport and Power, and Minister of Roads: 
e Hon. G. W. Rudland, mp 
Minister of Education: The Hon. A. P. Smith, mp 
Minister of Mines and Lands and Minister of Water Development: 
The Hon. P. van Heerden, mp 
Minister of Finance and Minister of Posts: The Hon. J. J. Wrathall, me 


PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARIES 


Ministry of Mines: I. B. Dillon, Mp 
Ministry of Information: P. K. F. V. van der Byl 
Ministry of Roads and Road Traffic: ppeesicy A. Dunlop, Dso, MP 
Ministry of Agriculture: L. B. Smith, Mp 


LEADER OF THE OPPOSITION 
J. M. Gondo mp 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: The Hon. A. R. W. Stumbles 
Clerk of the House: L. J. Howe-Ely 
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JUDICIARY 
High Court of Southern Rhodesia 
Chief Justice: The Rt. Hon. Sir Hugh Beadle, KCMG, OBE 
Judge President, Appellate Division: The Hon. Sir Vincent Quenet 
Judge of Appeal: The Hon. Mr. Justice H. N. McDonald 


Puisne Judges: 


The Hon. Mr. Justice J. R. D. Young 
The Hon. Mr. Justice J. V. R. Lewis 


The Hon. Mr. Justice J. C. R. Fieldsend 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. E. Davies 


The Hon. Mr. Justice E. W. G. Jarvis, CMG The Hon. Mr. Justice B. Goldin 
Master and Registrar of the High Court and Sheriff of Rhodesia: F. D. S. Hayward 


CONSTITUTIONAL COUNCIL 
Chairman: The Hon. Sir Victor Robinson, CBE, Qc 
Members: 


H. B. Dugmore, CBE 
J. E. Jones 

Chief Kaisa Ndiweni 
W. H. Kona 
a J. Lewis 


P. 
N. K. Madzima, MBE 


S. M. Mbirimi 

Sir Ralph Morton, CMG, OBE, MC, QC 
W. H. G. Newham 

L. J. Shingadia 

The Rev. Canon L. Sagonda, MBE 
Mrs. C. J. Raftopoulis 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


GOVERNOR’S OFFICE 


Secretary/Comptroller to the Governor and 
ei of the Executive Council: J. R. 
este 


DEPARTMENT OF THE PRIME MINISTER 
AND CABINET OFFICE 


Secretary: G. B. Clarke, CMG, Iso 


PUBLIC SERVICES BOARD 


Chairman: S. E. Morris, CMG 

Members: C. N. Wetmore; S. E. Flett; 
F. D. T. Reid 

Part-time Member: C. W. Lander, OBE 

Secretary: S. Hardwick 


MINISTRY OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


Secretary: Robert Wetmore 

Under-Secretary: J. F. Bowles 

Chief of Protocol: T. V. R. Barbour, MBE 
(acting) 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 


Secretary: E. C. W. Trollip 

Under-Secretary: A. T. R. Hutchinson 

Chief of General Staff and General Officer 
Commanding: Major-General R. R. J. 
Putterill, CBE 

Chief of Air Staff and Officer Commanding: 
Air Vice-Marshal H. Hawkins, CBE, AFC 


MINISTRY OF FINANCE 


Secretary: Sir Cornelius Greenfield, KBE, 
CMG 

Pensions Officer: P. G. Pitman 

Commissioner of Taxes: A. Schattil 

Controller of Printing and Stationery: R. T. 
Davies-Coleman 

Director of Census and Statistics: Dr. 
C. A. L. Myburgh 

Comptroller and Auditor-General: D. J. 
Morris 

Controller of Customs and Excise: C. H. V. 
Cooke, MBE, MC 


MINISTRY OF POosTs 


Postmaster General: Lieutenant-Colonel 
C. R. Dickenson, CMG 


MINISTRY OF JUSTICE 


Secretary: N. F. Grant 
Director of Prisons: D. Phillips 
Registrar-General: T. St. J. Grant 


MINISTRY OF LAW AND ORDER 


Secretary: A. M. Bruce-Brand, CBE 

Attorney-General: T. A. T. Bosman 

Solicitor-General: E. A. T. Smith 

Commissioner of British South Africa Police: 
F. E. Barfoot, CBE 


MINISTRY OF INFORMATION 
Director of Information: L. C. Ross 


MINISTRY OF MINES AND LANDS 


Secretary: K. K. Parker 

Director of Mines: Dr. F. L. Amm 

Chief Mining Engineer: E. A. Richardson 

Director of Geological Survey: A. E. Phaup 

Director of Lands: J. L. Reid 

Director of National Parks and Wild Life 
Management: J. N. Gibson 

Registrar of Deeds: J. L. Jameson 
(Bulawayo); L. B. A. Codd (Salisbury) 

Surveyor-General: M. M. S. Simmonds 


MINISTRY OF WATER DEVELOPMENT 
Director: H. W. H. Wallis 


MINISTRY OF ROADS, 
IMMIGRATION AND TOURISM 


Commissioner of Roads: A. D. Harris 


Chief Immigration Officer: J. Redfern 
Director of Tourism: A. T. Ingelsby 


MINISTRY OF INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
Secretary: W. H. H. Nicolle, oBE 
Director of National Archives: T. W. Baxter 
Chief Passport Officer: J. R. Phillips 
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MINISTRY OF TRADE, INDUSTRY 
AND DEVELOPMENT 
Secretary: D. H. Cummings, OBE 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT AND POWER 
Secretary: Lieutenant-Colonel A. Leslie, 
OBE 
Director of Civil Aviation: P. A. Pennant- 
Rea, MBE 
Director of Meteorology: J. E. Stevens 


MINISTRY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
AND HOUSING 
Secretary: E. G. G. Marsh, CBE 
Chief Town Planning Officer: T. E. 
Siekowski 
Director of Public Works: J. A. Richardson 
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MINISTRY OF LABOUR 

AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
Secretary: J. Armstrong, 1So 
Director of Social Welfare: S. O’Donnell 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
Secretary: Dr. M. H. Webster, OBE 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 
Secretary, Non-African Education: J. D. 
Slaven 
Secretary, African Education: C. S. Davies 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE 
Secretary: R. A. Griffiths, MBE 
Secretary, Natural Resources Board: J. R. 
Marshall 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION OVERSEAS 


RHODESIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
IN OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
High Commissioner in the United Kingdom: 
Brigadier A. Skeen, OBE 


RHODESIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
IN COUNTRIES OTHER THAN 
COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 
Federal Republic of Germany: R. W. Allan, 
First Secretary (Commercial) (Rhodesia) 
Japan: G. A. Brown, Counsellor (Rhodesian 
Trade Affairs) 
Portugese East Africa: L. S. Hawkins 
(Consul General at Lourenco Marques) 
Republic of South Africa: J. Gaunt (Accre- 
dited Diplomatic Representative) 
United States: Air Vice-Marshal A. M. 
Bentley. CBE, AFC (Minister for Rhodesia 
Affairs) 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATION IN RHODESIA 


REPRESENTATIVES IN RHODESIA 

OF OTHER COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 

British High Commissioner: J. B. Johnston, 
CMG 

Senior Government Representative (Trade 
Commissioner) for Canada: I. R. Smyth 
(acting) 

Senior Government Representative (Trade 
Commissioner) for Australia: J. K. 
Brodie (acting) 


REPRESENTATIVES IN RHODESIA OF 
COUNTRIES OTHER THAN COMMONWEALTH 
COUNTRIES 
Belgium: (Vacant) (Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary); Director of Chancery: J. R. Peeters 

Denmark: I. O. Bodenhagen (Consul) 

France: Jean Desparmet (Consul General) 
(Dean of Consular Corps) 

Germany: W. Konig (Consul General) 

Italy: Dr. V. Zadotti (Consul General) 

Japan: M. Imai (Consul General) 

Netherlands: Dr. Warnaar (Consul 
General) (acting) 

Portugal: Dr. J. C. L. C. de Freitas-Cruz 
(Consul General) 

Republic of South Africa: R. J. Montgomery 
(Accredited Diplomatic Representative) 

Switzerland: J. Knusi ons 

United States of America: R. D. McClelland 
(Consul General) (acting) 
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BRUNEI 


HE State of Brunei is situated on the north-west coast of Borneo and lies 

between latitudes 4° 2’ and 5° 3’ North and longitudes 114° 4’ and 115° 22’ 

East. It has an area of 2,226 square miles, and has a coast line of approxi- 
mately one hundred miles and is split into two and surrounded on the landward 
sides by Sarawak. There is a narrow coastal plain intersected by several rivers 
which descend from the hilly hinterland. 

The climate is tropical and is characterized by a uniform temperature 
throughout the year, a high humidity and heavy rainfall, varying from 100 
inches a year at the coast to over 200 inches in certain parts of the interior. 
The population at the 1960 census totalled 83,877, consisting in the main of 
Malays (54 per cent) and Chinese (26 per cent). The principal towns are Brunei 
Town, the capital (population 17,000), Seria and Kuala Belait. Brunei Town and 
Kuala Belait are the two ports. 

The main crops are padi, rubber and sago; but the main product is crude oil 
from the Seria field, which produced 3,383,789 tons in 1963. Principal exports 
are crude oil, rubber and natural gas. 

Brunei is a Sultanate and the present Ruler, the twenty-eighth of his line, 
succeeded to the throne on 6th June 1950. On 29th September 1959 a new 
constitution was promulgated, providing for a Privy Council, an Executive 
Council and a Legislative Council. A Mentri Besar (Chief Minister) appointed 
by the Sultan is responsible to him for the exercise of executive authority. 

On 26th August 1964 the Legislative Council approved proposals by the 
Government of Brunei for constitutional advance including the election of 
members of the Legislative Council and the introduction of a Ministerial system. 

The next important constitutional change took place in 1965 after discussions 
between the Sultan and the Commonwealth Secretary in London in November/ 
December 1964. Fresh elections were held in March 1965, as a result of which 
a new legislature was formed comprising six ex officio, five nominated and ten 
elected members. The Executive Council was replaced by a Council of Ministers 
comprising (under the Presidency of the Sultan) the High Commissioner, six 
ex officio members and four Assistant Ministers. After further discussions in 
London in May 1965, the appointments of the four Assistant Ministers were 
announced. Two of these were drawn from among the elected members of 
Legislative Council and two from the nominated members of that body. 

A list of Brunei titles, with explanations, and a list of Brunei Orders, Decora- 
tions and Medals, is included at the end of this chapter. 

Relations with Britain. In 1847 the Sultan entered into a Treaty with Britain 
for the furtherance of commercial relations and for the suppression of piracy. 
By a further Treaty in 1888 Brunei was placed under British protection, and the 
Sultan agreed that the foreign relations of the State should be conducted by 
Her Majesty’s Government. In 1905 a supplementary Agreement was entered 
into whereby the Sultan undertook to accept a British officer, to be styled a 
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Resident, who should be the agent and representative of the British Government 
under the High Commissioner for the Malay States. The Governor of Sarawak 
was High Commissioner for Brunei from 1948 until 1959. 

On 29th September 1959 a new Agreement was concluded between Her 
Majesty The Queen and His Highness the Sultan replacing the 1905-06 Agree- 
ment, under which the British Government continues to be responsible for 
defence and external affairs of the State. The Agreement provided for the 
appointment of a High Commissioner, styled as ‘Her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner in the State of Brunei’, to advise the Sultan on these matters. 


HEAD OF STATE 


Duli Yang Maha Mulia Paduka Seri Baginda Maulana Al-Sultan, Sir Omar ’Ali Saifuddin 
Sa’adul Khairi Waddin, DK, PSPNB, AN as oo DMN, DK (Kelantan), Dk (Johore), 
DK (Selangor 


Privy COUNCIL 
His Highness the Sultan 
High Commissioner: F. D. Webber, CMG, MC, TD 


The Wazirs: Duli Pengiran Bendahara Seri Maharaja Permai Suara Muda, Haji Hashim 
ibni Al-Marhum Duli Pengiran Bendahara Anak ’Abdul Rahman, DK, DPMB, POAS; Duli 
Pengiran Pemancha Sahibul Rae’ Walmashuara Muda, Haji Mohamed "Alam ibni Al- 
Marhum Duli Pengiran Bendahara Anak ’Abdul Rahman, SPMB, DK, DSNB, POAS, OBE 
Mentri Besar: Dato Seri Paduka, Awang Marsal bin Ma’un, SPMB, DSNB, POAS 
Deputy Mentri Besar: Pengiran Dato Seri Paduka, Haji ’Ali bin Pengiran Haji Mohd. 
Daud, SPMB, DSNB, POAS 
State Secretary: Pengiran Dato Seri Paduka, Haji Mohd. Yusuf bin Pengiran Haji 
Abdul Rahim, sPMB, DK, DSNB, POAS 
Religious Adviser: Pauice Shahbandar Sahibul Bandar, Pengiran Haji Mohd. Saleh bin 
Pengiran Anak Haji Mohamed, sPMB, DK, POAS 

Pengiran Ahmad ibni Al-Marhum Duli Pengiran Bendahara, Anak Haji Mohd. Yassin, BAS 
Pehin Orang Kaya Shahbandar, Dato Setia Awang Haji Ahmad bin Daud, DsNB, POAS, MBE 

Pengiran Dato Setia Haji Abu Bakar ibni Al-Marhum Duli Pengiran Pemancha Anak 

Mohd. Saleh, DSNB, POAS 
Pengiran Haji Abu Bakar bin Pengiran Umar, POAS, MBE 
Pehin Jawatan Dalam, Dato Setia Awang Haji Mohamed Noor bin Pehin Orang Kaya 
Laksamana, Awang Haji ’Abdul Razak, DSNB, POAS 
Awang Haji Mohd. Jamil bin P. U. K. Awang Haji "Umar, POAS 

Pengiran Anak Khamis ibni Al-Marhum Kebawah Duli, Sultan Hashim, DPMB, POAS 

Pengiran Kerma Indera Pengiran, Haji Mohamed bin Pengiran Piut, DSNB, DPMB, PANB, 
POAS, MBE 
Pehin Orang Kaya di-Gadong, Dato Utama Awang Haji Mohamed Yusof bin Pehin 
Jawatan Dalam Awang Haji Mohamed Hussein, DK, DPMB, POAS 
Pehin Udana Khatib, Awang Haji "Umar bin Awang Rendah 
Pehin Orang Kaya Maharaja di-Raja, Awang Haji "Abdul Rahman bin Orang Kaya 
Shahbandar Awang Haji Mohamed Taha, psp, POAS 
Pehin Orang Kaya Laksamana, Dato Setia Awang Haji Mohamed Taha bin Pehin Ratna 
di-Raja Awang Hussein, DSNB, POAS 
Pehin Datu Perdana Mentri, Dato Seri Paduka, Awang Haji Ibrahim bin Mohd. Jahfar, 
SPMB, DK, DSNB, CBE, POAS 
Pehin Datu Temenggong, Awang Lim Cheng Choo, Poas 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS 


His Highness the Sultan (President) 
His Excellency The High Commissioner 
Mentri Besar, ex officio 
Deputy Mentri Besar, ex officio 
State Secretary, ex officio 
Attorney-General, ex officio 
State Financial Officer, ex officio 
Religious Adviser, ex officio 
Pehin Bendahari China, Awang Hong Kok Tin, Poas 
Orang Kaya Pekerma Dewa, Awang Lukan bin Uking 
Pengiran Haji Yussof bin Pengiran Mohd. Limbang 
Pengiran Damit bin Pengiran Sunggoh 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


Pehin Datu Perdana Mentri, Dato Seri Paduka, Awang Haji Ibrahim bin Mohd. Jahfar, 
SPMB, DK, DSNB, CBE, POAS (Speaker) 
Mentri Besar, ex officio 
Deputy Mentri Besar, ex officio 
State Secretary, ex officio 
Attorney-General, ex officio 
State Financial Officer, ex officio 
Religious Adviser, ex officio 
10 Elected Members 
5 Nominated Members 


Civi_ ESTABLISHMENT 
HiGH COMMISSIONER: F. D. Webber, CMG, MC, TD 


Mentri Besar: Dato Marsal bin Ma/’un, 
SPMB, DSNB, POAS 

Deputy Mentri Besar: Pengiran Dato Haji 
"Ali bin Pengiran Haji Mohamed Daud, 
SPMB, DSNB, POAS 

State Secretary: Pengiran Dato Haji 
Mohamed Yusuf bin Pengiran Haji Abdul 
Rahim, SPMB, DK, DSNB, POAS 

Deputy State Secretary: Mohamed Taib bin 
Awang Besar, SNB, MBE 

State Financial Officer: J. Lee, sNB 

Attorney-General: Idris Talog-Davies, SNB, 
AK, PKJ, OBE 

State Engineer: R. Waddell 

State Education Officer: M. MaclInnes 

State Medical Officer: P. I. Franks, POAS 

Commissioner of Police: A. J. W. Slater 

State Agriculture Officer: Hamidon bin 
Awang Damit, POAS 

Commissioner of Labour: Pengiran Bahar 
bin Pengiran Shahbandar Anak Hashim 

State Religious Officer: Pengiran Muda Dato 
Kamaluddin bin pps Anak Mohamed 
Yassin, DPMB, POAS 

Chief Adat Istiadat Officer: Duli Pengiran 
Pemancha Sahibul Raya, Walmashuara 
Muda, Haji Mohamed Alam ibni DPB 
Pengiran Anak Abdul Rahman, sPMB, DK, 
DSNB, POAS, OBE 

Controller of Telecommunications: Pengiran 
Kerma Indera, Haji Mohamed bin 
Pengiran Pit, DSNB, DPMB, PANB, 
POAS, MB 

State Welfare Officer: Salleh bin Haji Masri 

Director of Broadcasting and Information: 

V. de Freitas 


Controller of State Pensions: J. Lee, sNB 

State Surveyor: N. Peat 

Commissioner of Development: F. Firth 

Controller of Customs and Excise: Osman 
Chua Kwang Soon 

Commissioner of Lands: B. C. Cartland 

Controller of Government Stores and 
Supplies: A. Newn (acting) 

State Marine Officer: J. Turner 

Superintendent of Post: Haji Ali Khan bin 
Abdul Khan 

Superintendent of Prisons: Pengiran Hidup 
bin Pengiran Hashim 

Controller of Fire Services: Lam So Man 

mart aa of Land Transport: Ghani bin 
ami 

State Auditor: Haji Hanafiah bin Abdullah 
(acting) 

Controller of Civil Aviation: W. I. Glass, 
PANB 

State Forest Officer: C. G. Merton, Mc 

State Electrical Engineer: J. E. B. White 

Clerk of Council: Pengiran Haji Abdul 
Rahman bin Pengiran Haji Abdul Rahim, 
PNB 

Controller of Immigration: T. P. Forde 

Stipendiary Magistrate: Charlie Foo Chee 


ung 

Establishment Officer: W. I. Glass, PANB 

Commanding Officer, Royal Brunei Malay 
Regiment: Lieutenant-Colonel D. M. 
Fletcher, Mc 

Chief Justice: Sir Michael Patrick Hogan, 
KCMG 


BRUNEI TITLES 


A Brunei Malay, like other Malays, usually has only one or two personal names which 
will often be followed by the name or names of his father. e.g. Osman bin Abdulla— Osman 
son of Abdulla. Titles are added before the names, e.g. Dato Mohamed Noor bin Haji Ali, 
where Dato is the title of the son and Haji the title of his father. The name of a Brunei Malay 
will therefore always appear immediately preceding the word bin (or, in the case of sons 
of Rulers, the word ‘ibni’ and, in the case of women, the word ‘binte’). 


Used after the name to indicate a pilgrimage made to Mecca. 


A title conferred by a decoration equivalent to a knighthood, 


e.g. DPMB. Also used in some traditional titles. 


Al-Marhum ‘The late’ (of Rulers only). 
Al-Haj 

Awang Mr. 

bin (or b.) ‘son of’. 

binte (or bte.) ‘daughter of”. 

Dato 

Datin Wife of a Dato. 


Dayang Mrs. or Miss. 
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Duli Yang Maha Mulia ‘Most illustrious and noble’. Title given to His Highness the 


Hajah 
Haji 


ibni 
Pehin 
Pengiran 


Sharif 
Sharifah 
Syed 

Tuan Patek 


Sultan and to his Consort. 

Used before a woman’s name to indicate a pilgrimage made to 
Mecca. 

Used before a man’s name to indicate a pilgrimage made to 
Mecca. 

‘son of’ (of Rulers only). 

A special title bestowed by royal warrant. 

Title given to the sons and daughters of the Rulers and to all 
descendants of Rulers through the male line. 

A title denoting a male descendant of the Prophet. 

A title denoting a female descendant of the Prophet. 

Same as for Sharif. 

‘Your (or His or Her) Highness’ referring to the Ruler or to his 
Consort. 


Yang Amat Berhormat ‘Right Honourable’. Title given to the Mentri Besar (Prime 


Yang Amat Mulia 


Yang Berhormat 


Yang Mulia 


Yang Teramat Mulia 


Yang Terutama 


Minister). 

‘Most Honourable’. Title given to the Cheterias (traditional 
assistants to the Wazirs) and to high ranking Pengirans. 

‘The Honourable’. Title given to Members of the Privy, Execu- 
tive and Legislative Councils. 

‘Respected’ (of commoners). Polite honorific title given to senior 
Government Officials and prominent members of the community. 
‘Highly Placed’. Title given to the children of the Ruler and to 
the two Wazirs (traditional advisers of the Ruler). 

Equivalent to ‘His Excellency’. 


In addition to these titles there are a number of titles which in most cases originally indi- 
cated the office held by the person bearing the title but are now personal honorific titles only. 
These are often held by persons who have the title of Pengiran or Pehin and follow that title. 
They cannot readily be translated into English. Where these titles occur in this Chapter they 
are followed by a comma. 


DK Ist Class 
PSPNB 
PSNB 

SPMB 

DK 2nd Class 
DHPNB 
DSNB 
DPMB 
PANB 

Pa NB 


PNB 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE OF BRUNEI ORDERS 


AND DECORATIONS 


Darjah Kerabat Yang Amat Dihormati (The Most Esteemed Family 
Order, Ist Class) 

Paduka Stia Pahlawan Negara Brunei (The Most Gallant Order of 
Pahlawan Negara Brunei, Ist Class) 

Paduka Stia Negara Brunei (The Most Honourable Order of the Crown 
of Brunei, Ist Class) 

Dato Sri Paduka Darjah Mahkota Brunei (The Most Honourable 
Order of the Crown of Brunei, Ist Class) 

Darjah Kerabat Yang Amat Dihormati (The Most Esteemed Family 
Order, 2nd Class) 

Dato Hamzah Pahlawan Negara Brunei (The Most Gallant Order of 
Pahlawan Negara Brunei, 2nd Class) 

Dato Stia Negara Brunei (The Most Blessed Order of Stia Negara 


. Brunei, 2nd Class) 


Dato Paduka Mahkota Brunei (The Most Honourable Order of the 
Crown of Brunei, 2nd Class) 

Perwira Agong Negara Brunei (The Most Faithful Order of Perwira 
Brunei, Ist Class) 

Perwira Negara Brunei (The Most Faithful Order of Perwira Brunei, 
3rd Class) 

Pahlawan Negara Brunei (The Most Gallant Order of Pahlawan 
Negara Brunei, 3rd Class) 
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SMB 

PJB 

PSB 

POAS Ist Class 


POAS 2nd Class 
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Stia Negara Brunei (The Most Blessed Order of Stia Negara Brunei, 
3rd Class) 

Sri Mahkota Brunei (The Most Honourable Order of the Crown of 
Brunei, 3rd Class) 

Pekerma Jaya Brunei (The Most Gallant Order of Pahlawan Negara 
Brunei, 4th Class) 

Pekerma Stia Brunei (The Most Blessed Order of Stia Negara Brunei, 
4th Class) 

Pingat Omar Ali Saifuddin (Darjah Pertama) (Sultan Omar Ali Saifuddin 
Medal, Ist Class) 

Pingat Omar Ali Saifuddin (Darjah Kedua) (Sultan Omar Ali Saifuddin 
Medal, 2nd Class) : 
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MALDIVE ISLANDS 


some 2,000 low-lying coral islands, only about 215 of which are inhabited, 

grouped in twelve clearly-defined clusters or atolls but divided for admini- 
strative purposes into eighteen atolls. The islands are small, and Male the 
capital is only a mile long and half-a-mile across. The population of about 
90,000 is of mixed race of probably Aryan original stock speaking a language 
akin to Elu or old Sinhalese. The climate is very warm and humid. 

The islands are covered with coconut palms and yield millet and fruit as well 
as coconut produce. The principal industry is fishing, and ‘ Maldive fish’, prepared 
from the bonito, is the main export. Other occupations are coir and lace making. 
Communication for the most part is with Ceylon, India and Pakistan. 

Until 31st December 1952 the islands were a Sultanate under the protection 
of Her Majesty. The Sultanate was elective. As from the Ist January 1953 a 
Republic was inaugurated, but in February 1954 it was decided to revert to 
Sultanate Government. There is a Parliament (the Majlis) with epee euves 
elected from all the atolls. 

Relations with Britain. The Islands long enjoyed the protection of the British 
Crown, and this was formally recorded in an exchange of letters between 
the Sultan and the Governor of Ceylon in December 1887. On the independence 
of Ceylon in 1948, a new agreement dated the 24th April 1948 was signed between 
the Sultan and the British Government. This provided that the Islands should 
remain under the protection of the Crown, that their external affairs should be 
conducted by, or in accordance with the advice of, the British Government, that 
the British Government should refrain from any interference in the internal 
affairs of the Islands, and that the Sultan should afford such facilities for H.M. 
Forces as the British Government might, after consultation, consider necessary 
for the defence of the Islands or of the Commonwealth. Relations between the 
Maldive Islands and Britain were to be conducted through the British High 
Commissioner in Ceylon. These provisions were reaffirmed in a new agreement of 
the Ist January 1953. 

A revised agreement was signed on the 14th February 1960 making certain 
changes in the agreement of 1953, particularly with regard to the conduct by the 
Maldivian Government of relations with other Governments in certain fields, 
and providing for the establishment of a British airfield on Gan Island in Addu 
Atoll. 

In 1964 further negotiations took place between the British and Maldivian 
Governments resulting in a new Agreement dated 26th July 1965 (Cmnd. 2749). 
Under this Agreement Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II was graciously pleased 
to recognize the Maldive Islands as a composite sovereign and fully independent 
state and Britain ceased to be responsible for the defence of the Maldive Islands 
and for the conduct of their political relations with other countries and with 
international organizations. However the Agreement confirmed Britain’s 
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unrestricted and exclusive use of those facilities in Addu Atoll which had been 
accorded under the 1960 Agreement for the purpose of Commonwealth defence. 

The Maldive Islands are a Member of the United Nations but do not form 
part of the Commonwealth. British relations with the Maldivian Government 
continue to be the responsibility of the Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations. 


Sultan: His Highness Al Amir Mohamed Farid Didi 
Prime Minister: The Hon. Ibrahim Nasir 
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SUMMARY OF COMMONWEALTH DATA 
Date of Area 
Country Independence Population (sq. miles) Capital 
The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland — $3,673,000 93,024 London 

Canada * 19,571,000 3,851,809 Ottawa 
Australia = 11,180,509 2,974,581 Canberra 
New Zealand ‘ 2 - 2,623,000 264,840 Wellington 
India . : ; ; . 15.8.1947 439,000,000 1,174,000 New Delhi 
Pakistan. ; : : 15.8.1947 104,000,000 365,504 Rawalpindi 
Ceylon 4.2.1948 10,624,507 25,332 Colombo 
Ghana 6.3.1957 7,500,000 91,843 Accra 
Malaysia 31.8.1957 9,070,974 128,200 Kuala Lumpur 
Federal Republic o 1.10.1960 55,654,000 356,669 Lagos 
Republic of Cyprus 16.8.1960 $88,000 3,572 Nicosia 
Sierra Leone : . 27.4.1961 2,183,000 27,925 Freetown 
United Republic of Tanzania. 9.12.1961 10,000,000 363,708 Dar es Salaam 
Jamaica . 6.8.1962 1,729,774 4,400 Kingston 
Trinidad and Tobago 31.8.1962 969,380 1,980 Port of Spain 
Uganda ‘ 9.10.1962 7,190,000 93,981 Kampala 
Kenya 12.12.1963 9,104,000 224,960 Nairobi 
Malawi : 6.7.1964 4,000,000 45,747 Zomba 
Malta, G.C. 21.9.1964 326,139 122 Valletta 
Zambia 24.10.1964 3,652,700 290,600 Lusaka 
The Gambia 18.2.1965 315,486 4,003 Bathurst 
Singapore 9.8.65 1,900,000 225 Singapore 
Rhodesia 4,210,000 150,820 Salisbury 
Brunei : ; 83,877 2,226 Brunei Town 
The Maldive Islands 90,000 Notknown Male 


* In Canada, Australia and New Zealand there is no specific date which can be regarded as 
Independence Day, as in the newer Members of the Commonwealth, but it may be observed that 
the The British North America Act, 1867, which came into force on the Ist July 1867 provided 
that the existing Provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick should form one 
dominion under the name of Canada, and that the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Act, which came into force on the Ist January 1901, provided that the existing Australian 
Colonies should be united in a Federal Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. By Royal Proclamation of the 9th September 1907 it was declared that after 
the 26th September 1907 the Colony of New Zealand should be known by the title of the 
Dominion of New Zealand. 


HEADS OF STATE AND PRIME MINISTERS 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
The Rt. Hon. Harold Wilson, oBE, MP 


United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland 


Canada : . . Governor-General: H.E. General The Rt. Hon. Georges P. 
Vanier, DSO, MC, CD 

The Rt. Hon. Lester Bowles Pearson, pc 
(Canada), MP 


Prime Minister: 


Prime Minister: 


Australia Governor-General: The Rt. Hon. Lord Casey, cH, pso, MC 
Prime Minister: The Rt. Hon. Sir Robert Menzies, KT, CH, 
QC, MP 
New Zealand: Governor-General: H.E. Brigadier Sir Bernard Fergusson, 


GCMG, GCVO, DSO, OBE 


Prime Minister: The Rt. Hon. K. J. Holyoake, cu 
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India . P . 
Pakistan 


Ceylon 


Ghana 
Malaysia 


Federal Republic of 
Nigeria 


Republic of Cyprus 

Sierra Leone 

United Republic of 
Tanzania 

Jamaica 

Trinidad and Tobago 

Uganda 


Kenya 
Malawi 


Malta, G.C. 
Zambia 

The Gambia 
Singapore 


Rhodesia 


Brunei 


The Maldive Islands 


Summary of Commonwealth Data 


President: 
Prime Minister: 


President: 


Governor-General: 
Prime Minister: 


President: 
Head of State: 


Prime Minister: 


President: 
Prime Minister: 


President: 
Vice-President: 


Governor-General: 


Prime Minister: 


President: 

First 
Vice-President: 

Second 
Vice-President: 


Governor-General: 


Prime Minister: 


Governor-General: 


Prime Minister: 


President: 
Prime Minister: 


President: 


Governor-General: 


Prime Minister: 


Governor-General: 


Prime Minister: 
President: 


Governor-General: 


Prime Minister: 
Head of State 


Prime Minister: 


Governor: 


Prime Minister: 
Head of State: 


Chief Minister: 


Head of State: 
Prime Minister: 
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Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 

Lal Bahadur Shastri, MP 

Field Marshal Mohammad Ayub Khan, 
N PK, HJ 

H.E. Mr. William Gopallawa, MBE 

The Hon. D. S. Senanayake 


Osagyefo Dr. Kwame Nkrumah 


H.M. Tuanku Ismail Nasiruddin Shah 
ibni Al-Marhum Sultan Zainal Abidin, 
DMN, DK, SPMT, DK(Kelantan) 
Dk (Selangor) 


Y.T.M. Tunku Abdul 
Al-Haj, KOM, CH 

H.E. Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe 

Alhaji The Rt. Hon. Sir Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, KBE, MP 

His Beatitude Archbishop Makarios 

H.E. Dr. F. Kutchuk 

H.E. Sir Henry Lightfoot Boston, GcMG 

The Hon. Sir Albert M. Margai ¢ 

Mwalimu Dr. Julius K. Nyerere 


The Hon. Sheikh Abeid Amani Karume 


The Hon. R. M. Kawawa 

H.E. Sir Clifford Campbell, GCMG 
The Hon. Sir Alexander Bustamante 
H.E. Sir Solomon Hochoy, GCMG, OBE 
The Rt. Hon. Dr. Eric Williams 

H.E. Sir Edward Frederick Mutesa II 
The Hon. A. Milton Obote, mp 


The Hon. Jomo Kenyatta, Mp 


H.E. Sir Glyn Jones, GCMG, MBE 
Dr. The Hon. H. K. Banda 


H.E. Sir Maurice Dorman, GCMG, GEVO 
The Hon. Dr. Giorgio Borg Olivier, LLD 
H.E. Dr. K. D. Kaunda 

H.E. Sir John Paul, GCMG, OBE, MC 
The Hon. D. K. Jawara 


The Yang di-Pertuan Negara: Enche Yusof 
bin Ishak 
Lee Kuan Yew 


H.E. The Hon. Sir Humphrey Gibbs, 
KCMG, OBE 

The Hon. Mr. I. D. Smith, mp 

H.H. Sir Omar Ali Saifuddin Sa’adu, 
Khairi Waddin, DK, PSPNB, PSNB, SPMB, 
KCMG, DMN, DK (Kelantan), DK (Johore), 
DK (Selangor) 

Dato Marsal bin Maun, SPMB, DSNB, POAS 

H.H. Al Amir Mohamed Farid Didi 

The Hon. Ibrahim Nasir 


Rahman Putra 
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CHAPTER 52 


EAST AFRICAN COMMON SERVICES 
ORGANIZATION 


EAST AFRICAN GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE 


OLLOWING a recommendation of a Parliamentary Commission which 
ivisiea East Africa in 1924 a Conference of Governors of the British East 

African territories was held in 1926, to discuss matters of mutual concern. 
It was decided that a permanent Conference Secretariat should be established 
at Nairobi and that Conferences should be held when necessary. Subsequently 
the Joint Select Committee on Closer Union in East Africa recommended that 
the machinery of the Governors’ Conference should be increasingly used for 
ensuring continuous and effective co-operation and co-ordination in all matters 
of common interest to the East African territories. The Conference was placed 
in permanent session, to be convened whenever required, and it was decided that 
there should be annual meetings of the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and 
Uganda, attended, if desired, by the Governors of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland and by the British Resident, Zanzibar. 


EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 


The East Africa High Commission replaced the East African Governors’ 
Conference on Ist January 1948. The High Commission, consisting of the 
Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, was charged with the adminis- 
tration of certain services common to the three territories, e.g. the East African 
Railways and Harbour Administration, the East African Directorate of Civil 
Aviation, the East African Posts and Telegraphs Department, the East African 
Meteorological Department, etc. The East Africa Central Legislative Assembly 
was established in 1947, and in 1956 its membership was increased from 24 to 
34, consisting of a Speaker, 7 ex officio members, 6 nominated members and 
20 unofficial members. Two nominated members were appointed by each 
of the Governors of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda. Six unofficial members 
were returned from each territory, of whom three were appointed in each 
case by the Governor, and the other three elected. In addition two Arab unofficial 
members were appointed by the High Commission. The High Commission 
had power to legislate, with the advice and consent of the Assembly, in respect 
of inter-territorial common services, and on any matter concerned with the 
peace, order and good government of the Territories. The establishment of the 
High Commission involved no change in the constitution or administrative 
responsibilities of the Governments of the three territories, which remained 
responsible for basic services such as administration, police, health, education, 
agriculture, forestry, labour, housing and public works. 


EAST AFRICAN COMMON SERVICES ORGANIZATION 


At the Constitutional Conference in Dar es Salaam in March 1961 the 
Tanganyika Government expressed the wish to continue participation, after 
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independence, in the common services provided by the East Africa High Commis- 
sion, in a manner compatible with Tanganyika’s independence. Arrangements 
to this end were worked out in talks, held in London in June 1961 and attended 
by delegates from Britain, Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda, and of the East 
Africa High Commission, and by an observer from Zanzibar. It was agreed that, 
in the interests of all the Territories concerned, common services should continue 
to be provided on an East African basis, and that this should be secured, when 
Tanganyika became independent, by setting up a new organization called the 
East African Common Services Organization. Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya 
would participate as equal partners, responsibility for the policy of the new 
Organization being vested in the East African Common Services Authority. 
This would consist of the Prime Minister of Tanganyika, now the President 
of Tanzania, the Prime Minister of Uganda, and the Prime Minister, now the 
President, of Kenya. 

The Authority is supported by five Ministerial Committees, each composed 
of three Ministers (i.e. one from each State), and each responsible for a specialized 
field of subjects, viz. Communications, Finance, Commercial and Industrial 
Co-ordination, Social and Research Services and Labour. Parliamentary 
control is exercised by a Central Legislative Assembly with a Speaker and 
forty-four members. This is made up of fifteen Ministers (i.e. three Ministers 
from each of the five Committees), nine members from each country, chosen 
by their national legislatures, and two ex officio members (the Secretary-General 
and the Legal Secretary). 

In October 1964 the United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar changed its 
name to Tanzania (see Chapter 38). 

The Assembly is empowered to pass measures relating to the matters for which 
the Organization is responsible, measures which would, when duly assented to, 
have the force of law in each Member State. These arrangements (which are fully 
described in Cmnd. 1433) were brought into effect on the 9th December 1961 by 
an Agreement between the Government of independent Tanganyika and the Gov- 
ernments of Uganda and Kenya, to whom the necessary powers were entrusted by 
the British Government. 

The principal functions of the East African Common Seivices Organization 
are :— 

(a) to administer the following services :— 

The East African Railways and Harbours Administration 

The East African Posts and Telecommunications Administration 

The East African Directorate of Civil Aviation 

The East African Meteorological Department 

The East African Customs and Excise Department 

The East African Income Tax Department 

The East African Research Services 

The East African Office in London 

The East African Industrial Council 

The East African Statistical Department 

The East African Literature Bureau 

The East African Accountant-General’s Department 

The East African Auditor-General’s Department 

Inter-territorial services arising from the operations of the East African 
Currency Board 
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The East African Hides and Leather Bureau 

Services arising out of the functions of the East African Common 
Services Authority as East African Air Authority 

Inter-territorial services financed in part or whole by means of grants 
made to the Organization from the East African Regional Allocation 
under the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts 

Services for the administration of such grants made by the Government 
of any country, any international organization or any authority, for the 
purposes of inter-territorial projects as are agreed between the East 
African Common Services Authority and the Governments of the 
Territories 

Services for the purposes of co-ordinating the economic activities of the 
Territories 

Services for the purposes of any body or authority established in pur- 
suance of sub-paragraph (5) of paragraph 1 or sub-paragraph (d) of 
paragraph 2 of Article 1 of the Organization’s Constitution 

The Secretariat of the Organization 

Services for the purposes of the performance of the functions of the 
Assembly, the Public Service Commissions or any officer of the 
Organization under Part III, IV or V of the Organization’s Con- 
stitution 

Such other services as may, with the consent of the member Govern- 
ments, be designated by the Authority by order published in the 
Gazette of the Organization 


(b) to provide machinery to facilitate the co-ordination of the activities of 
the Governments of the United Republic of Tanzania, Uganda and 
Kenya on any matter of common interest to them 


(c) to enact measures relating to matters for which the Organization is 
responsible to which legislative effect may be given in the United 
Republic of Tanzania, Uganda and Kenya. 


The Central Legislative Assembly is empowered to pass measures relating to 
the following matters :— 

Accounts of the Organization and the officers and authorities thereof, including 
audit of accounts; management and control of the funds of the Organization 

Appropriations out of the funds of the Organization (other than the Distribu- 
able Pool Fund) 

Civil Aviation 

Customs and Excise: administrative and general provisions (but not including 
tariff rates) 

Income Tax: administrative and general provisions (but not including rates of 
tax and allowances) 

Powers, privileges and immunities of the Central Legislative Assembly and the 
members thereof 

Inter-territorial Research 

Makerere University College; the University College, Dar es Salaam; the 
University College, Nairobi; and other institutions of a university character 

Meteorology 
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Pensions, gratuities and other like benefits payable out of the funds of the 
Organization 

Staff of the Organization, including Public Service Commissions of the 
Organization 

Posts and telegraphs, telephones and radio communications 

Railways, harbours and inland water transport 

Borrowing for the purposes of the Organization 

Merchant shipping 

Legal proceedings by or against the Organization, the Authority, the Minis- 
terial Committees, or any offices or authority of the Organization 

Statistics 

The matters with respect to which the Organization is empowered to make 
provision by paragraph 2 of Article 1 and by Articles 34 and 36 of its 
Constitution 

Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa (excluding the jurisdiction or powers 
of the Court) 

The regulation of industrial relations within the services of the Organization, 
including disputes 

Any matter, not mentioned above, that is incidental to the execution, per- 
formance or enforcement of any function conferred by the Organization’s 
Constitution, or by an Act of the Organization enacted in accordance with 
the provisions of its Constitution, upon the Organization or any authority, 
officer or servant of the Organization 


The enactment of measures of the Organization is effected by means of bills 
passed by the Central Legislative Assembly and assented to on behalf of the 
Organization by the President of the United Republic of Tanzania, the President 
of the Republic of Kenya and the President of Uganda. 

The East African Railways and Harbours Administration and the East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Administration are self-contained and self- 
financing services. The other services (General Fund) administered by the 
Organization are financed from the Organization’s half share of a Distributable 
Pool under the Organization’s control, which is derived from six per cent of the 
customs and excise revenue collected in the three countries and forty per cent of 
the income tax on the profits of manufacturing and finance companies, after 
deducting the costs of collection by the East African Income Tax and Customs 
and Excise Department. 

The Wheatcroft Commission reported on the constitutional status of the 
East African Airways Corporation in 1965. The report endorsed a decision to 
establish E.A.A.C. as a self-contained service of the East African Common 
Services Organization. It recommended that it should retain its present status 
as a statutory corporation and be allowed a larger degree of freedom in finance 
and management matters than is accorded to either of the other self-contained 
services, i.e. East African Railways and Harbours Administration and East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Administration. 


COURT OF APPEAL 

The East African Common Services Organization Agreement has been 
modified to provide for the constitution of a Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa 
to be a successor court to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal for Eastern Africa (as 
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constituted by the Eastern Africa Court of Appeal Order in Council 1961). A 
supplementary Agreement for that purpose was signed on behalf of the Govern- 
ments of Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya and came into effect from the 28th 
November 1962. 


RESEARCH SERVICES 


Research Services administered by the Organization at present are:— 

The East African Agriculture-Forestry Research Organization, at Muguga 
near Nairobi (Kenya), which includes the East African Herbarium at Nairobi 
and a special sub-station at Serowe in Uganda. EAAFRO is responsible for 
certain wild life research, as well as research into agriculture and forestry. 

The East African Veterinary Research Organization, also at Muguga, 
which handles research on animal diseases and other aspects of animal industry. 

The East African Freshwater Fisheries Research Organization at Jinja 
(Uganda). 

The East African Marine Fisheries Research Organization at Zanzibar 
(Tanzania). 

The East African Tropical Pesticides Research Organization at Arusha 
(Tanzania). 

These five services, with certain aspects of meteorological research, are the 


special concern of the East African Natural Resources Research Council set up 


in 


1962, which amongst other things advises the Ministerial Committee on the 


scientific aspects of their research programmes. 


The East African Institute for Medical Research, at Mwanza (Tanzania), 
which deals mainly with problems of bilharziasis. 

The East African Institute for Malaria and Vector-borne Diseases, at 
Amani near Tanga (Tanzania). 

The East African Leprosy Research Centre, at Alupe (Kenya) near the 
Uganda border. 

The East African Trypanosomiasis Research Organization, at Tororo 
(Uganda), which deals with human and animal trypanosomiasis. 

The East African Virus Research Institute, at Entebbe (Uganda). 
These five services are the special concern of the East African Medical Research 


Council, also set up in 1962, which performs functions parallel to those of the 
East African Natural Resources Research Council. . 


The East African Industrial Research Organization, at Nairobi (Kenya). 


OTHER SERVICES 


T? 


Other Services administered by the Organization are:— 

The East African Statistical Department, which is responsible for East 
African statistics on trade and transport, finance generally, balance of pay- 
ments, fuels, insurance and the presentation of statistics in respect of the 
East African Common Market. 

The East African Meteorological Department, which has its headquarters 
and central forecast organization at Nairobi and maintains regional head- 
quarters at Dar es Salaam and Entebbe. It is responsible for the maintenance 
and study of meteorological records in all parts of East Africa and for weather 
forecasting, for aviation and other uses. 

The East African Directorate of Civil Aviation, which is responsible for 
air traffic control and telecommunications services for aircraft, but not for 
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the management or construction of airports and landing grounds (these are 
State responsibilities). 


The East African Income Tax Department, and the East African Customs and 
Excise Departments, which are responsible for the assessment and collection of 
these taxes and duties on behalf of the East African Government as a whole 
(but not for the establishment of rates of tax or duty, which are State 
responsibilities). 

The East African Literature Bureau, which encourages the emergence of 
local writers in East Africa and produces adult literary materia] and books of 
interest to East African scholars in English, Kiswahili and other vernaculars. 
The East African Aptitude Testing Unit. 

AJl these services have their headquarters in Nairobi except the East African 
Customs and Excise Department, whose headquarters are in Mombasa. 

The East African Common Services Authority announced on 16th September 
1965 that Terms of Reference had been agreed for the setting up of a Commission 
for the following purposes :— 

(1) To examine the existing arrangements in East Africa for co-operation 
between Kenya, Tanzania and Uganda on matters of mutual interest, and 
having due regard to the views of the respective governments, to make agreed 
recommendations on the following matters: 

(a) How the East African Common Market can be maintained and 
strengthened and the principles on which, and the manner in which, 
such common market can in future be controlled and regulated. 

(6) The arrangements necessary for the effective operation of the common 
market consequential upon the establishment of separate currencies. 

(c) The extent to which services at present maintained in common between 
the three countries and the form such activities should take. 

(d) The extent to which (if at all) new services could be provided in common 
between the three countries and the form such services should take. 

(e) The manner in which the common services should be financed. 

(f) The extent to which the management of different services can be located 
in different parts of East Africa. 

(g) The legal, administrative and constitutional arrangements most likely 
to promote effective co-operation between the East African countries 
in the light of the recommendations made under paragraphs (a), (6), (c), 
(d), (e), and (f). 

(2) To submit their final report to the Governments not later than Ist May, 1966. 


CENTRAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 


Speaker: Hon. Sir Amar Maini, CBE, MLA 
Leader of the House: The Senior Minister in the Host Country 
Clerk: R. H. Kiwanuka 


EAST AFRICAN COMMON SERVICES AUTHORITY 


President of the United Republic of Tanzania: Mwalimu Dr. Julius K. Nyerere 
Prime Minister of Uganda: The Hon. A. M. Milton Obote, mp 
President of Kenya: The Hon. Jomo Kenyatta, mp 
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MINISTERIAL COMMITTEES 


COMMUNICATIONS 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. J. M. Lusindi 
Uganda: Hon. W. W. Kalema, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. Dawson Mwanyumba, MLA, MP 


Executive Officers: P. Bitature; The General Manager East African Railways and Harbours 
Administration ; The Postmaster-General East African Posts and Telecommunications 
Administration 


(Responsibilities: East African Railways and Harbours Administration; East African 
Posts and Telecommunications Administration; Civil Aviation; East African Directorate 
of ae Aviation; East African Meteorological Department; East African Airways Corpora- 
tion 


FINANCE 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. A. H. Jamal d 
Uganda: Hon. L. Kalule-Settala, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. J. S. Gichuru, MLA, MP 


Executive Officer: H. J. Hinchey, CBE 
(Responsibilities: Finance in the General Fund Services) 


COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CO-ORDINATION 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. P. Bomani MLA, MP 
Uganda: Hon. L. Lubowa, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. Dr. J. G. Kiano, MLA, MP 


Executive Officer: P. B. Matemba 


(Responsibilities: Economic Co-ordination and Representation; East African Industrial 
Research Organization; East African Industrial Council) 


SOCIAL AND RESEARCH SERVICES 


United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. Sheikh H. Makame, MLA, MP 
Uganda: Hon. G. Ibingira, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. B. R. MacKenzie, DSO, DFC, MLA, MP 


Executive Officer: D. M. Wako 


(Responsibilities: East African Agriculture and Forestry Research Organization; East 
African Veterinary Research Organization; East African Tryponosomiasis Research Organiza- 
tion; East African Freshwater Fisheries Research Organization; East African Marine 
Fisheries Research Organization; East African Institute of Malaria and Vector-borne 
Diseases; East African Virus Research Institute; East African Leprosy Research Centre; 
East African Institute for Medical Research; East African Literature Bureau; The East 
African Tropical Pesticides Research Institute) 


LABOUR 
United Republic of Tanzania: Hon. M. M. Kamaliza, MLA, MP 
Uganda: Hon. G. B. K. Magezi, MLA, MP 
Kenya: Hon. E. N. Mwendwa, MLA, MP 


Executive Officer: H. M. Kajura 


(Responsibilities: Conduct of business of the Organization relating to industrial relations 
and the co-ordination of the activities of the Governments and the Organization in relation 
to labour and industrial relations) 


All other matters for which the Organization is responsible and which do not fall within 
the ambit of these Ministerial Committees are dealt with by the East African Common 
Services Authority. 


CIVIL ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Secretary-General: D. A. Omari, MBE 
Legal Secretary: A. M. Akiwumi 
Financial Secretary: H. J. Hinchey, CBE 
Administrative Secretary: A. M. Mathu 
Secretary to the Treasury: P. B. viatemee 
Deputy Secretary, Establishments: N. W. Okulo 
Chairman, Public Service Comms: D. J. K. Nabeta 
Auditor-General: F. H. Sims 
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DEPARTMENTS 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Directorate of Civil Aviation 


Director: B. F. Sutton, psc and Bar. 
Deputy Director: R. H. R. Davies. 


Meteorological Department 


Director: B. W. Thompson 
Deputy Director: C. M. Taylor 


E.A. Railways and Harbours 
Administration 

General Manager: Dr. E. N. Gakuo, MA 

Assistant General Manager (Headquarters): 
A. H. Earley, OBE 

Assistant General Manager (United Republic 
of Tanzania): L. K. Bakuname 

Assistant General Manager (Uganda): C. 
Tamale 


E.A. Posts and Telecommunications 
Administration 
Postmaster General: J. Keto, MA 
Assistant Postmaster General (Services): 
W. G. Moore, ERD 
Assistant Postmaster General (Engineering) 
and Engineer-in-Chief: D. H. A. Scholey 
Assistant Postmaster General (Finance) and 
Chief Accountant: R. P. Humphrey, FCA 


FINANCE 
E.A. Customs and Excise 
Commissioner: D. A. Tyrrell 
Deputy Commissioner: E. R. Woolcock | 
E.A. Income Tax Department Commis- 
sioner: J. L. Pembroke, OBE 
Commissioner: S. K. Sebagereka (designate) 
Deputy Commissioner: G. E. Hyde 


Accountant-General’s Department 
Accountant-General: S. D. Coombes (acting) 


E.A. Industrial Research Organization 
Director: M. G. Edwards 


E.A. Statistical Department 
Director: C. F. Anonsen 


SOCIAL AND RESEARCH SERVICES 
E.A. Literature Bureau 
Director: N. M. L. Sempira 


E.A. Agriculture and Forestry Research 
Organization 


Director: J. B. D. Robinson (acting) 


E.A. Freshwater Fisheries Research 
Organization 


Director: M. J. Mann (acting) 


E.A. Leprosy Research Centre 
Director: Dr. Y. Otsyula 


E.A. Institute for Malaria and 
Vector-borne diseases 
Director: Dr. G. Pringle 


E.A. Marine Fisheries Research 
Organization 
Director: B. E. Bell 


E.A. Institute for Medical Research 
Director: Dr. P. Jordan 


E.A. Tropical Pesticides Research 
Institute 
Director: K. S. Hocking 


E.A. Trypanosomiasis Research 
Organization 
Director: Dr. R. J. Onyango 


E.A. Veterinary Research Organization 
Director: H. R. Binns, CMG, OBE 


E.A. Virus Research Institute 
Director: Dr. A. J. Haddow, CMG 


East AFRICAN OFFICE IN LONDON 


Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London W.C.2 (Whitehall 5701-3) 
Agent: J. A. Palfreman (acting) 


CHAPTER 53 


THE CENTRAL AFRICAN JOINT SERVICES 


to arrange for the orderly dissolution of the Federation of Rhodesia and 

Nyasaland it was agreed in principle that certain services should continue 
to be operated on an inter-territorial basis. Special agreements were eventually 
signed by the Governments of Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia in 
respect of the Kariba Power Scheme and Rhodesia Railways, and between all 
three territories of the former Federation in regard to the Central African 
Airways Corporation and the Agricultural Research Council of Central Africa 
(formerly the Agricultural Research Council of Rhodesia and Nyasaland). The 
Joint Services now consist of the following organizations: 


\ T A Conference held at Victoria Falls from 28th June to 3rd July 1963 


HIGHER AUTHORITY FOR POWER 
THE CENTRAL AFRICAN POWER CORPORATION 


Members of the Higher Authority :— 
Two Ministers from Zambia 
Two Ministers from Rhodesia 


Chairman, Central African Power Corporation: J. Ward, CBE 
Deputy Chairmen: H. G. Habanyama, oBE (Zambia); R. Williamson, OBE (Rhodesia) 
D. F. Fairbairn (Commonwealth Development Corporation) 
V. W. Hampton, MBE (Rhodesia) 
K. G. Harvey, DSO, MBE (Rhodesia) 
W. C. le Page, OBE (Zambia) 
A. E. Lewis, CBE (Zambia) 
General Manager: E. M. Shepherd 
Operations Controller: R. H. Black 
Secretary: R. J. Harvey 
Financial Controller and Chief Accountant: W. J. S. Bosworth 


Following the decision of the Governments of Northern Rhodesia and Southern 
Rhodesia that the functions and duties of the Federal Power Board lent them- 
selves to continued collaboration, an Inter-Governmental Agreement was 
entered into on the 25th November 1963. 

The Agreement gave effect to the joint desire that the integrated system for 
the control of the generation of electric power and transmission in Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia, which was then the responsibility of the Federal Power 
Board, should continue to be operated and fully developed as a unit. The 
Agreement set out the generally agreed form of legislation to be enacted to 
achieve this, and the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Dissolution) 
Order in Council 1963 incorporated agreed provisions on electric power. The 
1963 Central African Power Act of Southern Rhodesia provided the necessary 
legislation. 

The Corporation was constituted jointly for the Territories of Southern and 
Northern Rhodesia and had vested in it the assets, rights, liabilities and obliga- 
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tions of the Federal Power Board. Its primary function was to operate and 
develop the Kariba scheme under the control of the Higher Authority for 
Power which consisted of two Ministers of the Government of Zambia and two 
Ministers of the Government of Rhodesia. It is a corporate body and consists 
of a Chairman appointed on the first occasion by the Governments of Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia jointly, and thereafter by the Higher Authority, and 
seven other members of whom three are appointed by the Government of 
Rhodesia, three by the Government of Zambia and one, who is to be a person 
acceptable to the Commonwealth Development Corporation, by the Higher 
Authority. The two Governments each nominate one of the members appointed 
by them to be one of the Corporation’s two Deputy Chairmen. 

The Corporation had a net operating revenue for the year ended 30th June 
1964 (including the transactions of the former Federal Power Board for the 
period Ist July to 31st December 1963) of £626,955. Approximately £27 million 
of an original loan by the International Bank to the Federal Power Board of 
£28°5 million are outstanding; the two governments are equal guarantors of 
this loan with the British Government as the ultimate guarantor. A further 
loan of £23 million was granted by the International Bank under similar 
guarantees in October 1964 towards the cost of extending the transmission lines 
to Kitwe in Zambia. The Commonwealth Development Corporation have also 
provided loan finance amounting to £15 million. 


HIGHER AUTHORITY FOR RAILWAYS 
RHODESIA RAILWAYS 


Members of the Higher Authority: 
Two Ministers from Zambia 
‘Two Ministers from Rhodesia 


Board of Management, Rhodesia Railways: 
Chairman: A. R. Kemp, OBE 
Vice-Chairmen: A. D. McLean (Zambia), 
J. V. Samuels (Rhodesia) 
H. W. Stevens, CBE (Rhodesia) 
L. J. Dominion (Rhodesia) 
R. C. Puta (Zambia) 
K. J. Knaggs, oBE (Zambia) 
General Manager: T. W. Wright 


The Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Dissolution) Order in Council 1963 
provided that Rhodesia Railways should be re-incorporated as a joint body 
corporate in both Southern and Northern Rhodesia by virtue of the Rhodesia 
Railways Act, 1949, of Southern Rhodesia and the Rhodesia Railways Ordi- 
nance, 1949, of Northern Rhodesia. Financial responsibility was to be shared 
equally by the two Governments. 

The Order in Council also made provision for the setting up of a four-member 
Higher Authority for Railways of whom two are Ministers of the Government 
of Rhodesia and two are Ministers of the Government of Zambia. A Board of 
Management, subject to the directions of the Higher Authority, was also 
established consisting of a Chairman, appointed by the Higher Authority, plus 
six other members of whom three are appointed by the Government of Rhodesia 
and three by the Government of Zambia. 

Track operated by Rhodesia Railways totals about 2,700 miles with a standard 
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gauge of 3 ft. 6 in. including a portion of some 200 miles north of Mahalapye 
in the Bechuanaland Protectorate. Rhodesia Railways was due in 1965 to take over 
the remainder of the line in the Bechuanaland Protectorate running to the south of 
Mahalapye hitherto operated by South African Railways. The Railways operate 
both diesel and steam locomotives and during the year ended 30th June 1964 
showed an estimated operating surplus of £2°5 million. 


HIGHER AUTHORITY FOR CIVIL AIR TRANSPORT 
CENTRAL AFRICAN AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Members of Higher Authority: 

Minister of Transport and Communications, Malawi 
Minister of Transport and Power, Rhodesia 
Minister of Transport and Works, Zambia 

Chief Officer: C. G. Kenyon 


Board of Management of Central African Airways Corporation: 
Chairman: D. F. Fairbairn (Commonwealth Development Corporation) 
A. D. McLean (Zambia) 

T. M. D. Mtine (Zambia) 

R. Williamson, OBE (Rhodesia) 

Wing Commander J. Plagis (Rhodesia) 

Wing Commander E. H. Coleman (Malawi) 

General Manager: M. Stuart-Shaw, CBE 


The 1963 Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Dissolution) Order in 
Council provided for the establishment of a jointly constituted Central African 
Airways Corporation which took over the assets, rights, liabilities and obligations 
of the former Corporation of the same name, and on the 4th December 1963 the 
three Central African Governments concluded an agreement which provided for 
Central African Airways to be owned 45 per cent by Rhodesia, 45 per cent by 
Zambia and 10 per cent by Malawi. The inter-governmental agreement also 
provided for the Corporation to establish in each of the three territories wholly- 
owned subsidiary companies. Of these Air Malawi was registered in March 1964, 
Zambia Airways in April 1964 and Air Rhodesia in June 1964. The new Central 
African Airways Board consists of a chairman appointed by the three Central 
African Governments and six other members, two of whom are appointed by the 
Government of Rhodesia, two by the Government of Zambia, one by the 
Government of Malawi, and one by the Higher Authority for Civil Air Transport 
(see below) with the approval of the Commonwealth Development Corporation. 

For the year ended 30th June 1964 (including the period 30th June 1963 to 
31st December 1963 under the former corporation) Central African Airways 
had an operating profit of £485,831 and has now shown a consistent profit 
since 1960. Substantial loan finance has been provided by the Commonwealth 
Development Corporation. 

By the Agreement of 4th December 1963 it was also agreed that a Higher 
Authority for Civil Air Transport should be constituted, composed of one 
Minister appointed by each of the three Governments, to exercise functions on 
behalf of those Governments in respect of the new Corporation. In addition 
the Higher Authority was given powers, subject to certain limitations, to approve 
resolutions of the International Air Transport Association in respect of air 
fares on routes to and from the area covered by the three Territories and to fix 
air fares on routes within that area. Subsequently the Higher Authority was 
entrusted with powers to negotiate agreements with other countries for traffic 
rights for the Central African Airways Corporation. The Agreements so negotiated 
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must, however, be signed by the individual Governments on whom responsibility 
for the signing of air services agreements rests under the Chicago Convention 
on International Civil Aviation. 


THE AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


Chairman: F. C. Bawden 
(Representing the Agricultural Research Council of Great Britain) 
Vice-Chairmen: R. J. Dewar (Malawi) 
I. H. Muchangwe (Zambia) 
C. A. Murray, OBE (Rhodesia) 
W. H. Bruce-Miller (Zambia) 
Professor S. H. Harper (University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland) 
Dr. E. F. Knipling (U.S. Department of Agriculture) 
Dr. T. R. R. Mann, CBE (Royal Society) 
Dr. I. MacDonald (Tobacco Research Board of Rhodesia) 
A. Mwanachilenga: (Zambia) 
D. Rhind, CMG, OBE ene of Overseas Development) 
D. Z. Tembo (Malawi) 
C. G. ‘Tracey (Rhodesia) 
Sir Henry McDowell, MBE (Rhodesia) 
Director: Dr. H. C. Pereira 
Secretary: R. W. Cleeve-Edwards 


The Agricultural Research Council of Central Africa is the successor body to 
the former Agricultural Research Council of Rhodesia and Nyasaland whose 
assets, liabilities, and obligations it has assumed. The Council was set up by 
agreement between the Governments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland which was given effect in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland (Dissolution) Order in Council 1963. Its function is to promote, 
direct, control and carry out agricultural research, including veterinary and 
tsetse research particularly in regard to soils, vegetation, crops, livestock, 
forestry, hydrology, wild life and fisheries. 

The Council consists of a Chairman appointed by the Governments of the 
three participating countries who also appoint one member each. Additional 
members may be appointed by inter-governmental agreement. Financial con- 
tributions for the support of the Council have been made, initially on a three- 
year basis, by the Governments of Rhodesia, Zambia and Malawi who have 
agreed to contribute £30,000, £30,000 and £15,000 a year respectively. The 
British Ministry of Overseas Development is making a matching contribution 
of £75,000 a year, also on a three-year basis. Substantial support for the 
work of the Council has been forthcoming from the United States Government 
through the Agency for International Development (A.I.D.), supplemented by 
smaller sums from the Nuffield Foundation, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and others. 
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OTHER COMMONWEALTH REGIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS AND AGREEMENTS 


CARIBBEAN METEOROLOGICAL SERVICE 


On the break-up of the Federation of the West Indies in 1962 it was decided 
to maintain the existing West Indies Meteorological Service. In 1965 an agree- 
ment was signed between the Governments of Antigua, Barbados, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, the British Virgin Islands, the Cayman Islands, 
Dominica, Grenada, Montserrat, Saint Christopher, Nevis and Anguilla, Saint 
Lucia and Saint Vincent and the Governments of Jamaica and of Trinidad and 
Tobago under which the joint Meteorological Service is to continue under the 
name of the Caribbean Meteorological Service. The headquarters are in 
Trinidad and a Regional Institute of Tropical Meteorology is being established 
in Barbados. 


CARIBBEAN REGIONAL SHIPPING SERVICE 


The West Indies Shipping Corporation Act, 1961, established a Shipping 
Corporation to operate and maintain a regular shipping service between the 
territories of the then Federation of the West Indies, using two ships donated 
by the Canadian Government. 

On the break-up of the Federation in 1962 it was agreed that the Service 
should be continued with the executive functions residing in a Regional Shipping 
Council, on which were represented the Governments of Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago, Barbados and the Leeward and Windward Islands. In December 1964 
it was decided that the Service should be continued for at least a further three 
years. 

The headquarters of the Shipping Council are in Trinidad and the present 
Chairman of the Council is the Hon. K. Mohammed, Minister of Public Utilities 
in the Trinidad and Tobago Government. 


COMMONWEALTH SUGAR AGREEMENT 


The Commonwealth Sugar Agreement is a commercial agreement between 
the United Kingdom Government and the sugar-producing industries of various 
Commonwealth countries. The United Kingdom buys fixed quantities of sugar 
at prices negotiated annually, The Agreement originally ran for the eight years 
from 1950 to 1958, and now, after having been extended annually, runs until 
1972. 

In addition to providing the guaranteed market, the Agreement limits the 
total quantities of sugar each member may export to the preference markets 
(the United Kingdom, Canada and New Zealand). 

The producer members, and their Negotiated Price Quotas for 1965 and 
subsequent years, are: 
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Country Consolidated N.P.Q. 
Australia , . ‘ 335,000 long tons 
British Honduras . : 20,500 , 4, 
East Africa. : : 7,000 4, 55 
Fiji : : : 140,000 ,, ,, 
Mauritius : ; ‘ 380,000 ,,  ,, 
West Indies and 

British Guiana. : 725,000 ,, 4, 
Swaziland (acceded 1.1.65) 85,000 ,, 5, 
India (acceded 1.1.65) 25,000 , 5, 


Rhodesia (acceded 1.1.65) 25000 . , 


The Negotiated Price rose from £30. 10s.0d. per ton c.i.f. in 1950 to £46.0s. 10d. 
in 1964. Following a major review of the price fixing arrangements in November/ 
December 1964 the price for 1965 was agreed as a basic £42 per ton f.o.b.- 
and-stowed for all countries, with special payments of £3. 5s. Od. and £1. 6s. 6d. 
per ton for the less developed countries (1.e. all except Australia). Negotiations 
are still continuing with a view to reaching agreement on alternative methods 
in fixing the Negotiated Price in future years. 


COMMONWEALTH TELEGRAPHS AGREEMENTS 


The Commonwealth Telegraphs Agreements of 1948 and 1963 provided that 
the Partner Governments, while retaining ownership of their external tele- 
communications services, should operate them co-operatively, with the advice 
of a Commonwealth Telecommunications Board, and should account to each 
other in accordance with agreed financial arrangements, known as the wayleave 
scheme. The partnership, which includes almost all Commonwealth Govern- 
ments, is now only concerned with the telegraph cables and radio links. 
Information about membership of the Partnership and about the Commonwealth 
Telecommunications Board is given in Chapter 6. 


COMMONWEALTH TELEPHONE CABLE PARTNERSHIP 


The existing sectors of the Commonwealth submarine telephone cable, across 
the Atlantic, across the Pacific from Canada to Fiji, New Zealand and Australia, 
and thence to Hong Kong, Malaysia and Singapore, are jointly owned by the 
Governments of Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Malaysia and 
are managed by a Telephone Cable Management Committee on which each 
Government is represented. 


SOUTH PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT COUNCIL 


The Council is ancillary to the Commonwealth Air Transport Council (see 
Chapter 6) and was set up as a result of recommendations of a Civil Aviation 
Conference held in Wellington in 1946. The Permanent Chairman of the Council 
is the Australian Minister for Civil Aviation and the Secretariat is in Melbourne, 
Australia. Britain, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and Fiji are members of the 
Council while the Western Pacific High Commission and Tonga are represented 
by Britain and New Zealand respectively. The Council has met seventeen times 
since it was formed, and has been largely concerned with the development of 
Nandi airport in Fiji. 
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PUBLIC HOLIDAYS 
IN THE COMMONWEALTH 


1966 has been prepared from the latest information available at the time 

of going to press but some countries were not due to publish their final 
lists of holidays until the end of 1965. In some countries religious holidays are 
subject to the appearance of the moon and the precise dates of such holidays 
may be decided by religious leaders shortly before the event. Such holidays are 
indicated by an asterisk. 

In certain Commonwealth countries additional public holidays are observed 
in provincial territories. For example, apart from the statutory public holidays 
observed throughout the Commonwealth of Australia, each State observes its 
own additional holidays, and these are shown separately in the table. A list of 
public holidays observed in the individual States of Malaysia is also included. 
Federal public holidays included in the table which fall on a weekly holiday in 
any State of Malaysia are observed by the States concerned on the following day 
and if such latter day is already scheduled as a holiday then the next day is 
observed as a holiday. 

The weekly holiday in Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis, Trengganu and in 
Brunei is on Thursday and Friday and not on Saturday and Sunday. 

The Offices of British High Commissioners in Commonwealth capitals will be 
closed for public business during 1966 on statutory holidays observed in the 
capitals except as shown below. 


India. Not closed on Shivratri, Id-ul-Zuha and Guru Nanak’s 
Birthday. The Office will be closed on other holidays shown 
in the table and on New Year’s Day, Easter Monday and the 
Queen’s Birthday (21st April). 

Ceylon. The Office will be closed on all statutory holidays in Britain 
and certain Ceylonese holidays to a total of twelve days in 
1966. These holidays were due to be chosen towards the end 
of 1965 after the final list of holidays had been published by 
the Government of Ceylon. 

Cyprus. The Office will be closed on four national holidays and on 
6th January, 24th January, Good Friday, Holy Saturday, 
Easter Monday, Ist July and 28th October. 

Sierra Leone. The Office will be closed in addition on 11th June (The Queen’s 
Birthday). 


Jamaica. Not closed on 23rd February (Ash Wednesday). 
The British Embassy, Dublin, will be closed on all public holidays observed 
in Britain and on 17th March (St. Patrick’s Day). 
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Te following tables of statutory public holidays to be observed during 
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BRITAIN 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Monday lith April Easter Monday* 
Monday 30th May Whit Monday* 
Monday 29th August August Bank Holiday” 
Sunday 25th December 
Monday 26th December Christmas 
Tuesday 27th December 


® Not in Scotland. 
b Last Monday in August. 


In addition to the above, the following holidays are celebrated in Scotland 
and Northern Ireland :— 


SCOTLAND 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Monday 2nd May First Monday in May 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
Tuesday 12th July Orangeman’s Day 
CANADA 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Monday 11th April Easter Monday 
Monday 23rd May Victoria Day and Queen’s Birthday 
Friday Ist July Dominion Day 
Monday Ist August Bank Holiday 
Monday 5th September Labour Day 
Monday 10th October Thanksgiving Day 
Friday 11th November Remembrance Day 
Sunday 25th December Christmas Day 
AUSTRALIA 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Monday 31st January Australia Day* 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Saturday 9th April Easter Saturday 
Monday 1ith April Easter Monday 
Monday 25th April Anzac Day 
Monday 13th June Monday following Queen’s Birthday” 
Monday 3rd October Labour Day 
Sunday 25th December 
Monday 26th December Christmas 
Tuesday 27th December 


* Observed on Monday following actual date of independence, 26th January. 
b Not observed in Western Australia. 


In addition to the above Federal holidays the Australian States observe the 


following holidays :— 

NEW SOUTH WALES 
Monday 3rd January New Year’s Day 
Monday Ist August August Bank Holiday 


Monday 3rd October Labour Day 
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VICTORIA 
Monday 3rd January 
Monday 14th March 
Tuesday 12th April 
Thursday 22nd September 
Tuesday Ist November 
QUEENSLAND 
Monday 2nd May 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Monday 3rd January 
Monday 10th October 
Wednesday 28th December 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
Monday 3rd January 
Tuesday 4th January 
Monday 7th March 
Tuesday 12th April 
Monday 6th June 
Monday 14th November 
Tuesday 27th December 
TASMANIA 
Monday 3rd January 
Monday 7th March 
Tuesday 12th April 
Tuesday 27th December 
Saturday [Ist January 
Monday 17th January 
Friday 8th April 
Saturday 9th April 
Monday 11th April 
Monday 25th April 
Monday 6th June 
Monday 24th October 
Sunday 25th December 
Monday 26th December 
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New Year’s Day 
Labour Day 

Easter Tuesday 
Melbourne Show Day 
Melbourne Cup Day 


Labour Day 


New Years Day 
Eight Hours’ Day 
Proclamation Day 


New Year’s Day 
Public Service Holiday 
Labour Day 

Easter Tuesday 
Foundation Day 
Queen’s Birthday 
Bank Holiday 


New Year’s Day 
Eight Hours’ Day 
Bank Holiday 
Bank Holiday 


NEw ZEALAND 


New Year’s Day 

Wellington Anniversary Day* 
Good Friday 

Easter Saturday 

Easter Monday 

Anzac Day 

Queen’s Birthday 

Labour Day” 

Christmas Day 

Boxing Day 


a Always nearest Monday to actual anniversary date, 21st January. 


> Always last Monday in October. 


Monday 


Wednesday 


Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Monday 


An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at end of this table. 


24th January 
26th January 
18th February 
6th March 
7th March 
2nd April 

2nd May 

15th August 


INDIA 


Id-ul-Fitr*? 
Republic Day 
Shivratri** 
Holi® 


Id-ul-Zuha*® 
Moharram*4 
Independence Day 
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Wednesday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Sunday 
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7th September swe 
8th September Janam Ashtami 
2nd October Mahatma Gandhi’s Birthday 
20th October 
21st October kd 
22nd October piss? 
23rd October 
11th November er 
12th November Diwalt 
28th November Guru Nanak’s Birthday‘ 
25th December Christmas Day 


* Dates subject to alteration. 

* Birthday of the God Shiva. 

b The end of Spring. 

¢ Birthday of the God Krishna. 

4 Festival symbolizing triumph of Good over Evil. 
© Festival of Lights. 

f Birthday of the Founder of the Sikh religion. 


Note: Each of the Indian States publishes lists of holidays to be observed in the 
State, which differ widely from the above list. In addition the States’ lists of 
holidays include additional holidays which may be observed by certain 
communities only. 


Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Thursday 
Sunday 


Thursday 
Friday 
Monday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Friday 
Thursday 
Sunday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday 


PAKISTAN 
2ist January Jumatul Wida' 
23rd January ee 
24th January Fed-ul-Fitr 
23rd March Pakistan Day 
2nd April es 
3rd April Eed-ul-Azha 
2nd May Moharram** 
2nd July Eed-e-Milad-un-Nabi** 
14th August Independence Day 
11th September Quaid-i-Azam’s Death Anniversary 
27th October Revolution Day 
25th December Christmas Day and Birthday of Quaid-i- 
Azam 
CEYLON 


Full Moon Day 
Thai Pongal** 


6th January 
21st January 


24th January Ramazan** 

4th February Independence Day 

6th March Full Moon Day 

4th April Full Moon Day 

8th April Good Friday 

14th April - Shinhalese and Tamil New Year*® 
Ist May May Day” 

4th May ‘ 

5th May Wesak* 

2nd June Poson*4 


An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at end of this table. 
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Friday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Tuesday 
Monday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Sunday 
Monday 
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Ist July 

2nd July 

31st July 

30th August 
26th September 
28th September 
28th October 
11th November 
27th November 
25th December 
26th December 


® Harvest Festival (Tamil). 
b Workers’ Day. 

© Commemorates the birth, enlightenment and attainment of Nirvana by the Buddha. 
4 Commemorates introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon by Prince Mahindo. 

© Festival of Lights. 


f Not certain. 


Saturday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 


Saturday 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Sunday 


Ist January 
16th March 
8th April 

9th April 

1ith April 

Ist July 

21st September 
25th December 
26th December 
27th December 


21st January | 
21st January 
22nd January 
31st March 
Sth May 

Ist June 


2nd July 

31st August 
11th November 
25th December 


Full Moon Day 

Prophet Mohammed’s Birthday*® 
Full Moon Day 

Full Moon Day 

Bandaranaike Commemoration Day‘ 
Full Moon Day 

Full Moon Day 

Deepavali*® 

Full Moon Day 

Christmas Day 

Full Moon Day 


GHANA 


New Year’s Day 
Independence Day 
Good Friday 
Easter Saturday 
Easter Monday 
Republic Day 
Founder’s Day 
Christmas Day 
Boxing Day 
Holiday 


MALAYSIA 


Chinese New Year 


\ pari Raya Puasa*? 


Hari Raya Haji*?® 

Hari Wesak*? 

Birthday of H.M. The Yang di-Pertuan 
Agong® 

Birthday of Prophet Muhammed*® 

Malaysia Day 

Deepavali? 

Christmas Day 


* Commemorates the birth, enlightenment and attainment of Nirvana by the Buddha. 
» Festival of Lights. 
¢ Date may be changed. 


In addition to the above federal holidays the Malaysian States also observe 


the following holidays :— 
JOHORE 

Tuesday 12th April 

Monday 2nd May 


Anniversary of funeral of late Sultan 
Ibrahim 
First Day of Muharram*‘ 


An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at the end of this table. 
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Friday 28th October 

Tuesday 13th December 

Wednesday 14th December 
KEDAH 

Monday 28th February 

Monday 31st October 
KELANTAN 

Sunday 9th January 

Monday 2nd May 

Sunday 10th July 

Monday Lith July 
MALACCA 

Saturday Ist January 

Sunday 9th January 

Wednesday 10th August 
NEGRI SEMBILAN 

Saturday Ist January 

Tuesday 29th March 

Monday 31st October 
PAHANG 

Saturday Ist January 

Sunday 29th May 
PENANG 

Saturday 5th February 

Friday 8th April 

Thursday 15th December 
PERAK 

Saturday Ist January 

Sunday 28th August 
PERLIS 

Sunday 12th June 

Tuesday 13th December 

Wednesday 14th December 
SELANGOR 

Saturday Ist January 

Wednesday 9th March 

Saturday 9th April 
TRENGGANU 

Sunday 9th January 

Sunday 26th June 

Friday 16th December 


ParT VI 
Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Johore 


bFirs Day of Fasting Month* 


Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Kedah 
Mi’rai* 


Date of Revelation of Quoran* 
First Day of Muharram** 


birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Kelantan 


Bank Holiday 
Date of Revelation of Quoran* 
Birthday of H.E. the Governor of Malacca 


Bank Holiday 

Birthday of H.H. the Yang di-Pertuan 
Besar 

Mi’raj* 


Bank Holiday 
Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Pahang 


Thaipusam 
Good Friday 
Birthday of H.H. the Governor of Penang 


’ Bank Holiday 


Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Perak 


Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Perlis 


\ irs Day of Fasting Month* 


Bank Holiday 
Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Selangor 
Easter Saturday 


Date of Revelation of Quoran 

Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Trengganu 

Anniversary of Installation of H.H. the 
Sultan of Trengganu 


An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at end of this table. 
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Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Friday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Tuesday 


Thursday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Friday 
Friday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Monday 
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Ist January 
23rd January 
24th January 
2nd April 

3rd April 

8th April 

11th April 

2nd July 

Ist October 
25th December 
26th December 
27th December 


6th January 
19th January 
28th February 
25th March 

Ist April 

8th April 

9th April 

11th April — 
Ist October 
28th October 
25th December 
26th December 


® First Monday in Lent. 

b In accordance with Greek Orthodox Church calendar. 

¢ Cyprus attained independence on 16th August (1960) but observes the Indepen- 
dence Day holiday in October for climatic reasons. 

4 ‘No’ Day, to commemorate refusal of Greeks to surrender to Germany in World 


War II. 
TURKISH CYPRIOT HOLIDAYS 


Monday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Saturday 


Saturday 
Sunday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Sunday 


24th January 
2nd April 
23rd April 
19th May 
27th May 
2nd July 
30th August 
29th October 


NIGERIA 


New Year’s Day 
Id-el-Fitr*? 


Id-el-Kabir**® 


Good Friday 
Easter Monday 
Id-el-Maulad** 
Republic Day 


} Christmas 


CYPRUS 
GREEK CYPRIOT HOLIDAYS 


Epiphany 

Nameday of Archbishop Makarios 
Green Monday* 

Greek Independence Day 
EOKA Holiday 

Good Friday” 

Holy Saturday” 

Easter Monday” 

Cyprus Independence Day*® 
Ohi Day? 

Christmas Day 

Boxing Day 


Ramazan Bairam*? 

Qurban Bairam** 

Children’s Day 

Youth Day 

Anniversary of Revolution (1960) 
Prophet’s Birthday*® 

Turkish Victory Day 

Turkish Republic Day 


SIERRA LEONE 


ist January 
23rd January 
24th January 
2nd April 
3rd April 


New Year’s Day 
Eid-ul-Fitr*? 


Eid-ul-Adha** 
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An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at the end of this-table. 
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Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Monday 11th April Easter Monday 
Wednesday 27th April Independence Day 
Monday 30th May Whit Monday 
Saturday 2nd July Moulid-ul-Nahi*® 
Monday Ist August Bank Holiday 
Sunday 25th December 
Monday 26th December Christmas 
Tuesday 27th December 
TANZANIA 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Wednesday 12th January Anniversary of the Zanzibar Revolution 
Sunday 23rd January ar 
Monday 24th January - el Fitr* 
Saturday 2nd April aes 
Sunday 3rd April id el Hay" 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Monday 9th April Easter Monday 
Tuesday 26th April Union Day* 
Sunday Ist May International Workers’ Day 
Saturday 2nd July Maulid Day*® 
Thursday 7th July Saba Saba Day?” 
Friday 9th December Jamhuri Day° 
Sunday 25th December Christmas Day 
Monday 26th December Boxing Day 


® Anniversary of union of Tanganyika and Zanzibar in 1964. 

b Anniversary of formation of Tanganyika African National Union (TANU) in 1954. 

¢ Anniversary of independence of Tanganyika on 9th December 1961 and of the 
inauguration of the Republic of Tanganyika on 9th December 1962. 


JAMAICA 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Wednesday 23rd February Ash Wednesday 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Monday 11th April Easter Monday 
Monday 23rd May Labour Day 
Saturday lith June Queen’s Birthday* 
Monday Ist August Independence Day” 
Sunday 25th December 
Monday 26th December Christmas 
Tuesday 27th December 


2 Always second Saturday in June. 
> Jamaica attained independence on 6th August (1962) but observes the Indepen- 
dence Day holiday on the first Monday in August. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Monday 21st February ge it 
Tuesday 22nd February Carnival Festival 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 


An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at the end of this table. 
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Monday 11th April Easter Monday 

Sunday Ist May Labour Day? 

Monday 30th May Whit Monday 

Thursday 9th June Corpus Christi 

Monday Ist August Discovery Day* 

Wednesday 31st August Independence Day 

Sunday 25th December Christmas Day 

Monday 26th December Boxing Day 


2 Not a statutory holiday but is treated as such. Two days preceding Ash;Wednesday. 
> Workers’ Day. 4 
¢ Always first Monday in August. 


UGANDA 

Sunday 23rd January Idd-el-Fitr*? 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Monday 11th April Easter Monday 
Sunday Ist May Labour Day 
Monday 11th July National Day* 
Sunday 9th October Independence Day 
Sunday 25th December \ Christmas 
Monday 26th December 

* Always second Monday in July. 

KENYA 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Monday 11th April Easter Monday 
Sunday Ist May Labour Day 
Tuesday 24th May Commonwealth Day 
Wednesday Ist June Madaraka Day 
Monday Ist August Bank Holiday 
Thursday 20th October Kenyatta Day 
Monday 12th December Independence Day 
Sunday 25th December Christmas Day 
Monday 26th December Boxing Day 
MALAwWI 

Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Thursday 3rd March Martyrs Day 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Saturday 9th April Easter Saturday 
Monday 11th April Easter Monday 
Wednesday 6th July Independence Day 
Sunday 25th December 
Monday 26th December Christmas 
Tuesday _ 27th December 


An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at the end of this table. 
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Saturday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Sunday 
Thursday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Thursday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Thursday 
Sunday 


Saturday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Sunday 
Monday 


Saturday 
Monday 
Friday 
Saturday 
Friday 
Monday 
Saturday 
Saturday 
Monday 
Sunday 
Monday 
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Ist January 
6th January 
10th February 
19th March 
8th April 

Ist May 

19th May 

9th June 

29th June 

15th August 
8th September 
21st September 
Ist November 
8th December 
25th December 


Ist January 
8th April 

9th April 

11th April 
24th May 

25th May 

30th May 

5th July 

6th July 

1st August 
25th October 
25th December 
26th December 


THE 


ist January 
24th January 
18th February 
2nd April 

8th April 

11th April 
11th June 

2nd July 

15th August 
25th December 
26th December 


MALTA 


New Year’s Day 

Epiphany 

St. Paul’s Shipwreck Day 
St. Joseph’s Day 

Good Friday 

St. Joseph the Worker Day 
Ascension Day 

Corpus Christi 

St. Peter and St. Paul’s Day 
Assumption Day 
Anniversary of Great Siege 
Independence Day 

All Saints’ Day 

Immaculate Conception Day 
Christmas Day 


ZAMBIA 


New Year’s Day 
Good Friday 

Easter Saturday 
Easter Monday 
Commonwealth Day 
Africa Freedom Day 
Whit Monday 
Heroes’ Day 

Unity Day 

Bank Holiday 

Day following Independence Day 
Christmas Day 
Boxing Day 


GAMBIA 


New Year’s Day 
Id-el-Fitr*? 
Independence Day 
Id-el-Kabir*? 
Good Friday 
Easter Monday 
Queen’s Birthday 
Maulud Nabi*® 
Feast of the Assumption 
Christmas Day 
Boxing Day 


An explanation of the Muslim (numbered) holidays is given at the end of this table. 
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SINGAPORE 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 21st January Chinese New Year 
Saturday 22nd January Hari Raya Puasa*? 
Saturday 5th February Thaipusam — 
Thursday 31st March Hari Raya Haji** 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Saturday 9th April Easter Saturday 
Monday 11th April Easter Monday 
Sunday Ist May Labour Day 
Friday 3rd June Vesak Day 
Friday 2nd July Birthday of Prophet Mohamed® 
Tuesday 9th August National Day 
Friday 11th November Deepavali* . 
Sunday 25th December Christmas Day 


® Festival of Lights. 


RHODESIA 
Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 8th April Good Friday 
Saturday 9th April Easter Saturday 
Monday Lith April Easter Monday 
Tuesday 24th May Commonwealth Day 
Monday 30th May Whit Monday 
Saturday 11th June Queen’s Birthday 
Monday lith July Rhodes Day 
Tuesday 12th July Founders Day 
Monday 12th September Pioneer Day 
Sunday 25th December 
Monday 26th December Christmas 
Tuesday 27th December 

BRUNEI 

Saturday Ist January New Year’s Day 
Friday 21st January Chinese New Year 
Saturday 22nd January ; 
Sunday 23rd January } wari never vaee 
Thursday 31st March Hari Raya Haji** 
Monday 2nd May Moharram** 
Saturday 11th June Queen’s Birthday 
Saturday 2nd July Maulud*5 
ey it ese ea Birthday of H.H. the Sultan of Brunei 
Thursday 29th September Constitution Day 
Monday 31st October Me’raj* 
Tuesday 13th December First Day of Puasa*’ 
Sunday 25th December Christmas Day 
Monday 26th December Boxing Day 
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‘ Name of first month of Mohammedan 
New Year. 

* Birthday of the Holy Prophet Mahomet. 

* Commemoration of the Martyr Hussain. 

? First day of Ramzan fast. 


* See paragraph 1. 

1 Last Friday of Ramzan (Ramazan, 
Ramadan) fast. 

* Feast of breaking the fast of Ramzan. 

* Feast in memory of Abraham’s sacrifice. 
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TABLE SHOWING DIFFERENCES IN TIME 
BETWEEN COMMONWEALTH COUNTRIES 


Figures in horizontal columns indicate difference of time between the country shown in 
left-hand margin and the countries shown (in vertical columns) at the head of the table. 

Figures to the left of the diagonal must be added and figures to the right of the diagonal 
must be subtracted. 


Canada (Central Time) (85° W. (north) or 90° W. (south) to 102° W.).. 
Canada (Eastern Time) (Ottawa) and Washington (U.S.A.) (68° W. to 


-~ eo 
[: g 
FE a 
Yo 3 
ak: 
i>) 
& S} 
3 | 
2 3 
6) 5 
Canada (Pacific Time) (W. of 120°W.) -, eee 2 
Canada (Mountain Time) (102° W. to 120° W.) .. ‘ 1 1 
2 
3 
4 


85° W. (north) or 90° W. (south),), Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago .. 1 
Canada (Atlantic Time) (E. of 68° W.) ae 
Canada (Newfoundland) 23 
Britain (G.M.T.). Sierra Leone, Ghana, The Gambia re 
Britain (Summer Time), Nigeria, Malta a 
Cyprus, Malawi, Zambia, Rhodesia .. 3 
Tanzania, Uganda, Kenya .. hy fs ig as ‘a oe 9) 
Pakistan (West) (Karachi) Ta 
India, Ceylon .. “11d 
Pakistan (East) (Dacca) 12 
Malaysia (Kuala Lumpur), Singapore 134, 
Australia (Western Australia) (Perth), Malaysia (Sabah, Sarawak), Brunei 15 14, 
Australia (South Australia, Northern Territory) .. “153 
Australia (other States including Australian Capital Territory) (Canberra)| 18 | 17 | 16 

18 


New Zealand .. 
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Commonwealth Time Table 
SUMMER TIME (DAYLIGHT SAVING) 
Since 1918 most cities and towns in Canada have adopted daylight saving 


for varying periods in the summer months. 
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In Britain the statutory period of Summer Time is defined in the Summer 
Time Acts 1922 and 1925 but under the Summer Time Act 1947 the statutory 
dates may be varied by Order in Council. Under S.I. 1964 No. 1201 Summer 


Time will extend in 1966 from 20th March to 23rd October and in 1967 from 


19th March to 29th October. 
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COMMONWEALTH WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 


city, mass or weight and measurements of electricity for use in Britain are 
laid down in Schedules to the Weights and Measures Act 1963. 

Similar measures are in use in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, 
Ghana, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, Tanzania, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, 
Uganda, Kenya, Malawi, Zambia, The Gambia and Rhodesia although in 
some cases units of measurement no longer in use in Britain have been retained. 
The hundredweight, in Canada, weighs 100 lbs whilst in Rhodesia the Cental 
of 100 lbs is used instead of the hundredweight and in Zambia the Cental and 
Short Ton are used. In Rhodesia too, the Cord (128 Ibs) is in common use, as it 
is also in Canada. In Quebec the following French measurements are in use: 
1 French (or Paris) Foot =12°789 inches; 180 French Feet = 1! Arpent. 


ax and Metric units of measurement of length, area, volume, capa- 


India. In 1962 India adopted the metric system of weight and measures. Under 
the earlier system the Tola (180 grains) was the official unit of weight and the 
Imperial Yard the official unit of linear measurement. However use of the 
previous weights is still common. They are as follows :—- 


1 Tola (180 grains) = 11°6638 g. 
1 Chhatak (5 Tolas) = 58 g. 

1 Seer (80 Tolas) (2:2 lbs.) == 93310 g 

1 Maund (40 Seers) (81 lbs.9 0z.) = 37 kg. 

1 Seer (liquid) = 0°937 | 


In both India and Pakistan lakhs and crores are used in place of hundred 
thousands, millions, and ten millions and are expressed as follows:— 
100,000 1 lakh 1,00,000 
1,000,000 10 lakhs 10,00,000 
10,000,000 Il crore 1,00,C0,000 


Pakistan. Pakistan continues to use the official measures contained in the 
Indian Standards and Weights Act of 1939, based on the standard tola of 180 
grains. 


Ceylon. Imperial measures are in gencral use in Ceylon but local Sinhalese 
and Tamil systems of measurement are used in certain areas. 


Malaysia. Throughout Malaysia the Imperial standards of weight, length and 
capacity are officially recognized and used but the following local measures are 
also used :— 


Capacity: 2 gills = | pau 
2 paus = 1 pint 
2 pints = 1 chupak (1 quart) 
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4 chupaks = 1 gantang (1 gallon) 
16 gantangs = 1 nalih 
160 gantangs = 1 kuncha 


1 gantang of padi = 5 lbs (approx.) 
1 gantang of milled rice = 8 lbs. (approx.) 


Linear: 2 jenkals = | hasta 
2 hastas = | ela (1 yard) 
2 elas = | depa 
Mass or 10 huns = 1 chi 
weight 10 chi = 1 tahil (1 1/3 ozs.) 
16 tahils = | kati (i 1/3 Ibs.) 
100 kati = 1 picul (133 1/3 Ibs) 
3 piculs = | bahara (400 Ibs) 
40 piculs = 1 koyan (5,333 1/3 Ibs.) 


States of Kedah and Perlis only 


1 jemba = 64 sq. ft. 
484 jembas = | relong 
1-41 (approx.) relongs = lacre 


State of Kelantan only 
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1 sq. depa = 43-56 sq. ft. 
1,000 sq. depas = 1 acre 
Sarawak 
In addition to most of the above weights and measures the following are 
also used :— 
1 chhun = 1 19/40 inches 
10 chhuns = 1 chhek (14 3/4 inches) 
1 panchang = 108 cubic feet 


Cyprus. The following weights and measures are used in Cyprus:— 


Linear: 1 pic = 2 feet 
Area: 1 eviek = 3,600sq. ft. 
4 evieks = |] donum (scala) 
Volume: 1 oke = 1-125 quart 
24 okes = | Cyprus litre 
4 okes = | kartos 
8 okes = 1 kouza (2} gallons) 
1 kiley == 8 gallons 
128 okes = 1 gomari or load (36 gallons) 
Weight: 1 dram = 0-112 ozs. 
400 drams = 1 oke 
44 okes = 1 kantar (general) (123-2 Ibs.) 
180 okes = 1 Aleppo kantar (carobs) (504 Ibs.) 
200 okes = 1 kantar (onions) (560 Ibs.) 
800 okes = 1 ton (2,240 lbs.) 
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Tanzania. In Tanzania both Imperial and Metric systems are legal. The 
following local measures are also in common use on the mainland and in 


Zanzibar :— 
36 ratili = | frasili (36 lbs.) 
-2 mkono = 1 yard 
2 robo kibaba = 1 nusu kibaba 
2 nusu kibaba = 1 kibaba (1 litre) 
4 kibaba = | pishi 
Malta. The equivalents of local, English and Metric weights and measures are 


laid down in the Weights and Measures Ordinance. In dealing with the Customs 
Department, the Metric System is required in most cases but otherwise local 
units, and to some extent English units, are in common use. 


MALTESE UNITS ENGLISH METRIC 
Length: 
1 Pulzier : 0-859 in. 21-83 mm. 
1 Xiber = 12 Pulzier 10-312 ins. 26°19 cm. 
1 Qasba = 8 Xbar 2-292 yds. 2:095 m. 
Area: 
1 Qasba kwadra 5-252 sq. yds. 4-391 m?, 
1 Kejla 22°41 sq. yds. 18-735 mi’. 
1 Siegh = 10 Kejliet 224-1 sq. yds. 187-354 m3. 
1 Tomna = 6 Sieghan 0-278 acres 0-112 ha. 
1 Modd = 16-il Tomna 4-444 acres 1-798 ha. 
Volume: 
I Xiber kubu 1-633 cu. ft. 9-201 dm?. 
1 Qasba kubu 12:04 cu. yds. 17-971 dm*. 
Weight: 
1 Uqija 0.933 oz. 0:026 kg. 
1 Ratal (or Rotolo)=30 Ugqija 1-750 Ibs. 0-780 kg. 
1 Wizna = 5Rtal 8-750 Ibs. 3-900 kg. 
1 Qantar = 20 Wizna 175-000 ibs. 78-010 kg. 
12:8 Qantar 2,240 lbs. 1,016°128 kg. 
Capacity: 
(a) Dry goods: 
1 Tomna | 0-0625 qr. 0-18181 hl. 
1 Modd = 16-il Tomna 10 = ar. 2-909 hl. 
(b) Oil and milk: 
1 Terz 0-281 qt. 0-32 1. 
1 Nofs = 2 Terzi 0-562 at. 0-63 1. 
1 Kartocc == 2 Nfas 1-125 qts. 1-27 1. 
1 Kwarta = 4 Kratac 1:125 galls. 5°11 1. 
(c) Beer, Wines and Spirits: 
1 Pinta 0-125 qt. 0-142 1. 
1 Terz = 2 Pinet 0:250 at. 0:284 1. 
1 Nofs = 2 Terzi 0-5 at. 0-561 1. 
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1 Kartocc 
1 Kwarta 
1 Garra 
1 Barmil 


Commonwealth Weights and Measures 


2 Nfas 

4-75 Kratec 
2 Kwarti 

4 Garar 


1:0 qt. 1-136 1. 
1-187 galls. 5-398 I. 
2:375 galls. 10-797 1. 
9-5 galls. 43-187 1. 
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Singapore. The same weights and measures are used in Singapore as are used 


in Malaysia. 


Brunei. Both Imperial and local weights and measures are used in Brunei. 
The legal standard weights and measures from which all others are determined 
are the Imperial yard, pound and gallon. Local weights and measures have the 
same name and values as those shown for Malaysia. 


CHAPTER 58 


A SELECTION OF RECENT OFFICIAL 
PUBLICATIONS ON THE COMMONWEALTH 


Relations Office List explained where lists of earlier official publications 
relating to the affairs of Commonwealth countries could be found. 
Chapter 12 of the 1961 edition contained a list of official publications on the 
Commonwealth issued between 1958 and June 1960. The 1962, 1963, 1964 and 
1965 editions contained similar lists for the period 1960-61, 1961-62, 1962-63 
and 1963-64 respectively. The list below covers the period 1964-65. It should be 
noted that in the case of the newly independent Members of the Commonwealth 
these lists generally do not include papers issued prior to independence other 
than those important papers relating to the achievement of independence 
produced shortly before that date. 


Te preamble to Chapter 11 of the 1963 edition of The Commonwealth 


COMMONWEALTH 


Annual statement of the trade of the United Kingdom with Commonwealth 
countries and Foreign countries, 1962. Compared with the years 1959-61. 
4 vols. Vol. I 357 pp. 115s. Vol. II 779 pp. 240s. Vol. III 947 pp. 330s. 
Vol. IV 209 pp. 90s. 

Britain and Commonwealth telecommunications. No. R.5525 of June 1963, 
36 pp. 

Britain and Education in the Commonwealth. May 1964. Reference pamph- 
let No. 5678 of May 1964. 50 pp. 4s. 

Britain’s Aid to Developing Countries, 1964. Supplement to Financial and 
Technical Aid from Britain. Reference Pamphlet No. 5619/65/1 of 
February 1965. 22 pp. 

British Phosphate Commissioners’ report and accounts for the year ended 
30th June 1964. Cmnd. 2715. 7 pp. 9d. 

British research and developing countries. Reference pamphlet No. 5516 of 
February 1963. 39 pp. 

Colombo Plan. Reference pamphlet No. 5583 of August 1963. 79 pp. 5s. 

Colombo Plan, Britain’s part. 1964. 20 pp. 

Colombo Plan for co-operative economic development in South and South- 
east Asia. 13th annual report of the Consultative Committee. London, 
November 1964. Cmnd. 2529. 311 pp. 18s. 

Colonial Development and Welfare Acts, 1959 and 1963. Accounts prepared 
pursuant to section 8(1) of the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 
1959, of the receipts and payments of the First Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies 
during the year ended 31st March 1964 in respect of loans for approved 
colonial development programmes; together with the report of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General thereon. H. of C. Paper No. 59 Session 
1964-65. 5 pp. 9d. 
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Colonial Loans Act 1949. Statement of guarantee given by the Treasury on 
2nd October 1964 in pursuance of Section 1 of the Colonial Loans Act 
1949 as amended, on a loan to be made to the Central African Power 
Corporation of Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia by the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. H. of C. 
Paper No. 12 Session 1964—65. 2 pp. 3d. 

Committee on the grant of honours, decorations and medals. Terms of 
award of the General Service Medal, 1962 for operational service in 
Sabah, Sarawak and Brunei from December, 1962. Cmnd. 2466. 4 pp. 5d. 

Commonwealth Agricultural Bureaux. Thirty-fifth annual report of the 
Executive Council, 1963-64. 86 pp. 5s. 

Commonwealth Agriculture. A review of production, trade and prices 
compiled in the Intelligence Branch of the Commonwealth Economic 
Committee. 268 pp. 16s. 

Commonwealth: A guide to material and information services available to 
schools and to the public. January 1964. 24 pp. n.p. 

Commonwealth and the Sterling Area. Statistical abstract No. 84. 1963. 
69 pp. 10s. 

Commonwealth Broadcasting co-operation. No. R.5714 of July 1965. 14 pp. 

Commonwealth development and its financing. No. 8 Jamaica. 64 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Development Corporation. Annual report and statement 
of accounts for the year ended 31st December 1964. H. of C. Paper 
No. 217 Session 1964-65. 100 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Economic Committee. Annual report, covering the period 
April Ist 1963 to 31st March 1964. 15 pp. Is. 6d. 

Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. Commonwealth scholar- 
ship and fellowship plan. Fourth Annual Report for the period ending 
31st March, 1964. 76 pp. 5s. 

Commonwealth Education Liaison Committee. Language and communica- 
tion in the Commonwealth by G. E. Perren and Michael F. Holloway 
(with correction) 54 pp. 3s. 

Commonwealth Immigrants Act 1962. Control of immigration. Statistics 
1964 (with correction). Cmnd. 2658. 12 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Immigrants Advisory Council. Third report. Cmnd. 2458. 
9 pp. Is. 

Commonwealth in brief. Reference pamphlet No.4736 of February1965. 52 pp. 

Commonwealth links in education, Britain’s part. 2s. 6d. 

Commonwealth Medical Co-operation. No. R5710 of June 1965. 38 pp. 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting 1964, final communiqué. Cmnd. 
2441. 9 pp. Is. 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting 1965, agreed memorandum on 
the Commonwealth Foundation. Cmnd. 2714. 4 pp. 6d. 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting 1965, agreed memorandum on 
the Commonwealth Secretariat. Cmnd. 2713. 11 pp. 1s. 3d. 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ meeting 1965, final communiqué. Cmnd. 
2712. 11 pp. Is. 3d. 

Commonwealth Relations Office List 1965. 14th Edition. 620 pp. 45s. 

Commonwealth Scholarship Commission in the United Kingdom. Fifth 
annual report for the year ending 30th September 1964. H. of C. Paper 
No. 45 Session 1964—65. 51 pp. 4s. 6d. 
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Commonwealth stamp design 1840-1965. Roy James A. Mackay. 48 pp. 5s. 
Commonwealth Trade, 1963. A memorandum prepared in the Intelligence 
Branch of the Commonwealth Economic Committee. 102 pp. 7s. 6d. 
Commonwealth War Graves Commission. Forty-fifth annual report, Ist 

April 1963 to 31st March 1964. 96 pp. 6s. 

Conference of Commonwealth Survey Officers 1963. Report of proceedings. 
Parts I and Il. 647 pp. 175s. 

Constitutional development in the Commonwealth. Reference pamphlet 
No. 5047 of February 1964. 40 pp. 3s. 

Consultation and co-operation in the Commonwealth. 3rd Edition. Refer- 
ence pamphlet No. 5475 of June 1963. 56 pp. 4s. 

Evolving Commonwealth. No. R.5336 of January 1964. 

Federation of Malaysia. Reference pamphlet No. 5566 of May 1963. 76 pp. 

Financial and technical aid from Britain. Reference pamphlet No. 5619 of 
December 1963. 48 pp. 4s. 

Immigration from the Commonwealth. Cmnd. 2739. 18 pp. Is. 6d. 

Irish Land Purchase Fund. Accounts of receipts and payments by the 
National Debt Commissioners in respect of the capital and income of the 
Irish Land Purchase Fund, in the year ended 31st March 1963; together 
with the report of the Comptroller and Auditor General thereon. H. of C. 
Paper No. 93 Session 1963-64. 8 pp. 9d. 

Irish Land Purchase Fund. Accounts of receipts and payments by the 
National Debt Commissioners in respect of the capital and income of the 
Irish Land Purchase Fund in the year ended 31st March 1964; together 
with the report of the Comptroller and Auditor General thereon. H. of C. 
Paper No. 109 Session 1964-65. 8 pp. Is. 

Kenya. Independence booklet. 36 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Kenya. Reference pamphlet No. 5611 of September 1963. 41 pp. 3s. 6d. 

Kenya independence conference 1963. Reference pamphlet No. 5611/1 of 
October 1963. 4 pp. 

List of Colonial Office confidential print to 1916. Public Record Office 
Handbook No. 8. 179 pp. 16s. 

London Diplomatic List. Alphabetical list of the representatives of Foreign 
States and Commonwealth countries in London with their names and 
designations of the persons returned as composing the establishment of 
their respective offices, Bi-monthly. 64 pp. 4s. 

Malawi. Reference pamphlet No. 5659 of April 1964. 34 pp. 4s. 

Malta. Independence booklet. 20 pp. 2s. 

Malta. (With Supplement on Independence Constitution, 1964). Reference 
pamphlet No. 5568 of March 1964. 30 and 4 pp. 4s. 6d. 

Malta (Reconstruction) Act 1947. Account prepared in pursuance of 
Section 2 (2) of the Malta (Reconstruction) Act, 1947, of the sums issued 
to the Government of Malta out of the Consolidated Fund under Section 
1 in respect of expenses incurred by that Government in making good 

- war damage and in carrying out works in connection with general recon- 
struction and planning, for the year ended 31st March 1963. H. of C. 
Paper No. 220 Session 1963-64. 3 pp. 5d. 

Malta (Reconstruction) Act 1947. Account prepared in pursuance of 
Section 2 (2) of the Malta (Reconstruction) Act 1947, of the sums issued 
to the Government of Malta out of the Consolidated Fund under Section 
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1 in respect of expenses incurred by that Government in making good war 
damage and in carrying out works in connection with general recon- 
struction and planning, for the period ended 31st March 1964. H. of C. 
Paper No. 200 Session 1964-65. 3 pp. 6d. 

Northern Rhodesia. Independence booklet. 24 pp. 2s. 

Nyasaland. Independence booklet. 20 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Overseas Migration Board statistics for 1963. Cmnd. 2555. 22 pp. 2s. 6d. 

Overseas Resources Development Acts 1959 and 1963. Accounts prepared 
pursuant to section 19(2) of the Overseas Resources Development Act 
1959, of the receipts and payments of the First Secretary of State and of the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations and for the Colonies in 
respect of the Commonwealth Development Corporation for the year 
ended 31st March 1964; together with the report of the Comptroller and. 
Auditor General thereon. H. of C. Paper No. 136 Session 1964-65. 9 pp. 
Is. 3d. 

Preliminary survey of bottom fishing on the North Kenya Banks by J. F. C. 
Morgans. Fishery Publications No. 21 1964. 92 pp. 30s. 

Quotations on the Commonwealth. Reference pamphlet No. 4867 of July 
1964. 32 pp. 

Report of the third Commonwealth education conference. Cmnd. 2545. 
107 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Research assistance for the developing countries (with correction). Cmnd. 
2433. 28 pp. 2s. 

Review of Colonial research 1940-60. Edited by Sir Charles Jeffries. Over- 
seas Research Publication No. 6. 238 pp. 21s. 

Roadmaking materials in Northern Borneo by K. E. Clave and P. J. Beaven. 
D.S.I.R. Road Research Technical Paper No. 68. 79 pp. map. 22s. 6d. 
Southern Rhodesia. Joint statement issued on 11th September 1964, by the 
Prime Minister of Britain and the Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia 
at the conclusion of their talks in London on the subject of independence 

for Southern Rhodesia. Cmnd. 2464. 2 pp. 3d. 

Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan (S.C.A.A.P.). Report for 
the year ending 31st March 1964. 90 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Survey of the Limba people of Northern Sierra Leone, by R. H. Finnegan. 
Overseas Research Publication No. 8. 1965. 151 pp. 25s. 

Technical assistance from Britain in agriculture, animal health, forestry and 
fisheries, overseas. Report of the Advisory Committee. Chairman: F. C. 
Bawden. Cmnd. 2286. 33 pp. 2s. 3d. 

Technical assistance for overseas geology and mining. Policy on the recom- 
mendation of the committee. Cmnd. 2352. 7 pp. 8d. 

Technical assistance for the development of natural resources overseas. 
Cmnd. 2287. 11 pp. 1s. 

Technical co-operation under the Colombo Plan. Report for 1963-64 of the 
Council for Technical co-operation in South and South-East Asia, 
Colombo, October 1964. 67 pp. 4s. 

The Gambia. Reference pamphlet No. 5519 of September 1964. 30 pp. 
2s. 6d. 

The Gambia. Independence Booklet. 16 pp. 1s. 9d. 

The Gambia independence conference 1964. (Chairman: The Rt. Hon. 
Duncan Sandys, mp) Cmnd. 2435. 14 pp. 1s. 3d. 
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PUBLIC AND GENERAL ACTS 

British North America Act 1964. Eliz. 2 Ch. 73. An act to amend the 
British North America Act of 1867 (31st July 1964). 2 pp. 3d. 

Diplomatic Privileges Act 1964. Eliz. 2 Ch. 81. An act to amend the law on 
diplomatic privileges and immunities by giving effect to the Vienna 
Convention on Diplomatic Relations; and for purposes connected 
therewith. (31st July 1964). 12 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Gambia Independence Act 1964. Eliz 2. Ch. 93. An act to make provision 
for, and in connection with, the attainment by The Gambia of fully 
responsible status within the Commonwealth (17th December 1964). 
8 pp. Is. 3d. 

Kenya Republic Act 1965. Eliz. 2. Ch. 5 1965. An act to make provision as 
to the operation of the law in relation to Kenya as a Republic within the 
Commonwealth. (23rd March 1965). 2 pp. 3d. 

Malta Independence Act 1964. Eliz. 2 Ch. 86. An act to make provision for, 
and in connection with, the attainment by Malta of fully responsible 
status within the Commonwealth (31st July 1964). 8 pp. Is. 

Overseas Development and Service Act 1965. Eliz 2. Ch. 38. An Act to 
amend the Colonial Development and Welfare Act 1959 and to authorise 
the Minister of Overseas Development to meet expenses incurred in 
connection with the employment of persons in overseas territories, 
or in respect of compensation paid to persons who are or have been so 
employed. (Sth August 1965) 4 pp. 6d. 

Zambia Independence Act 1964. Eliz. 2. Ch. 65. An act to make provision 
for, and in connection with, the establishment of Northern Rhodesia, 
under the name of Zambia, as an independent republic within the 
Commonwealth (31st July 1964) 10 pp. 1s. 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL 

East AFRICA 

Patents designs trade marks. The Patents, etc. (Uganda and Kenya) Order 
in Council 1965. S.I. No. 1304 of 1965. 1 p. 3d. 

MALAWI 

Nyasaland (Electoral Provisions) Order in Council 1964. S.I. No. 269 of 
1964. 2 pp. 3d. 

MALTA 

Malta (Constitution) (Amendment) (No. 2) Order in Council 1964. 29th 
May 1964. 1 p. 3d. 

Malta (Constitution) (Amendment) (No. 3) Order in Council 1964. 27th 
July 1964. 1 p. 3d. 

Malta independence Order in Council 1964. S.I. No. 1398 of 1964. 66 pp. 4s. 

RHODESIA 

Judicial Committee (Southern Rhodesia) Order in Council 1965. S. I, 
No. 1125 of 1965. 1 p. 3d. 

ZAMBIA 

Northern Rhodesia (Gwembe District) (Amendment) Order in Council 1964. 
S.I. No. 268 of 1964. 1 p. 3d. 

Zambia. Reference pamphlet No. 5688 of July 1964. 46 pp. 5s. 
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ZANZIBAR 
Zanzibar. Reference pamphlet No. 5609 of October 1963. 38 pp. 3s. 
Zanzibar Isle of Cloves. Independence booklet. 16 pp. 2s. | 


AGREEMENTS AND EXCHANGES OF LETTERS 

COMMONWEALTH 

Double Taxation. Exchange of Notes between the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Swiss 
Federal Council extending to certain British overseas territories the 
Convention for the Avoidance of Double Taxation with respect to taxes 
on income, signed at London on 30th September 1954, Berne, 20th/26th 
August 1963. (The Agreement is not in force). Cmnd. 2255. 8 pp. 8d. 

Technical Assistance. Exchange of notes between the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Tech- 
nical Assistance Board of the United Nations amending the agreement 
for the provision of technical assistance to the Trust, Non-Self-Governing 
and other territories for whose international relations the United King- 
dom are responsible, signed at New York on 8th July 1960. New York 
10th May 1963. Cmnd. 2447. 3 pp. 5d. 


AUSTRALIA 

Space Research. Interim Agreement between the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Australia and the European Organization 
for the Development and Construction of Space Vehicle Launchers for 
the conduct of the phase 1 firings of the initial programme of the Organiza- 
tion. Paris, 6th May 1964. (The Agreement entered into force on signature) 
Cmnd. 2480. 16 pp. Is. 3d. 

CANADA 

Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Canada on 
atrangements regarding the status of Canadian forces in Bermuda. 
London, 11th September 1964. Cmnd. 2477. 7 pp. 8d. 


CENTRAL AFRICA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the United Nations extending to 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland the agreement for provision of opera- 
tional and executive personnel, signed at New York on 27th June 1963. 
New York, 9th March 1964. (The Agreement entered into force on 
signature). Cmnd. 2493. 2 pp. 3d. 


CYPRUS 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
the Republic of Cyprus regarding the changes of the Government of the 
United Kingdom in their production and trade policies relating to cereals. 
London, 2nd July 1964. Cmnd. 2442. 5 pp. 8d. 


EAST AFRICA 

Double Taxation. Exchange of notes between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
the Kingdom of Norway extending to Kenya and Zanzibar the conven- 
tion for the Avoidance of Double Taxation and the Prevention of Fiscal 
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Evasion with respect to Taxes on Income, signed at London on 2nd May 
1951. Oslo, 21st—-26th November 1963. (The Agreement is not in force). 
Cmnd. 2273. 7 pp. 8d. 

INDIA 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
India regarding the changes of the Government of the United Kingdom 
in their production and trade policies relating to cereals. London, 
31st July 1964. Cmnd. 2455 5 pp. 8d. 

Exchange of letters between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of India agree- 
ing the terms and conditions of a special defence credit to the Government 
of India for assistance towards the Mazagon Dockyard and the Leander 
Frigate Project. London 20th November 1964. Cmnd. 2549. 4 pp. 6d. 

IRELAND (REPUBLIC OF) 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the 
Republic of Ireland regarding the changes which the Government of the 
United Kingdom propose to introduce in their production and trade 
policies relating to cereals. London, 30th June 1964. Cmnd. 2443. 5 pp. 8d. 

Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Republic 
of Ireland amending the Air Services Agreement of Sth April 1946. 
Dublin 19th March 1964. Cmnd. 2369. 2 pp. 3d. 

KENYA 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
Kenya regarding the changes of the Government of the United Kingdom 
in their production and trade policies relating to cereals. London, 
25th August 1964. Cmnd. 2460. 5 pp. 8d. 

MALAWI 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
Malawi regarding the changes of the Government of the United Kingdom 
in their production and trade policies relating to cereals. London, 
ist September 1964. Cmnd. 2462. 5 pp. 8d. 

Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland acting on behalf of the Government 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the Government of the 
Portuguese Republic accepting the report of the Nyasaland-Mozambique 
Boundary Commission of the 27th August, 1956. Lisbon, 29th November 
1963. Cmnd. 2501. 35 pp. Map supplement. 13s. 

Public Officers (Nyasaland) Supplementary Agreement 1964. Cmnd. 2475. 
2 pp. 3d. 

MALAYSIA 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of Malaysia for air 
services between and beyond their respective territories. Kuala Lumpur, 
7th April 1964. Cmnd. 2418. 8 pp. 8d. 
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Public Officers Agreement between Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Malaysia in respect of Sabah. 
Cmnd. 2469. 6 pp. 8d. 

Public Officers Agreement between Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Malaysia in respect of Sarawak. 
Cmnd. 2470. 6 pp. 8d. 

Public Officers Agreement between Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Malaysia in respect of Singapore. 
Cmnd. 2468. 6 pp. 8d. 

MALTA 

International rights and obligations. Exchange of letters between the 
Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland and the Government of Malta relating to the inheritance of 
international rights and obligations by the Government of Malta. 
Cmnd. 2633. 3 pp. 6d. 

Proposed agreement on financial assistance between the Government of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Govern- 
ment of Malta. Cmnd. 2423. 6 pp. 8d. 

Proposed agreement on mutual defence and assistance between the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and 
the Government of Malta. Cmnd. 2410. 27 pp. 2s. 

TANZANIA 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the 
United Republic of Tanganyika and Zanzibar regarding the changes of 
the Government of the United Kingdom in their production and trade 
policies relating to cereals. London, 2nd September 1964. Cmnd. 2461. 
5 pp. 8d. 

THE GAMBIA 

Public Officers’ Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of The 
Gambia. Cmnd. 2772. 6 pp. 9d. 

ZAMBIA 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
the Republic of Zambia regarding the changes of the Governmert of the 
United Kingdom in their production and trade policies relating to 
cereals. London, 20th November 1964. Cmnd. 2552. 6 pp. 9d. 

Cereals. Exchange of letters between the Government of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of 
Northern Rhodesia regarding the changes of the Government of the 
United Kingdom in their production and trade policies relating to cereals. 
London, 14th August 1964. Cmnd. 2474. 6 pp. 8d. 

Exchange of notes between the Government of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and the Government of the Portu- 
guese Republic with regard to the Northern Rhodesia-Angola frontier. 
Lisbon, 21st October 1964 (with exchange of notes between the United 
Kingdom and South Africa). Cmnd. 2568. 5 pp. 9d. 

Public Officers Agreements between Her Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom and the Government of Zambia. Cmnd. 2545. 6 pp. 9d. 
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LIST OF ARTICLES PRINTED IN 
EARLIER EDITIONS 


to earlier editions of The Commonwealth Relations Office List for the 
following articles which have not been included in this edition: 


Arms of Ghana, The, 1959 edition, page 85; 

Arms of Jamaica, The, 1964 edition, page 140; 

Arms of Kenya, The, 1965 edition, page 152; 

Arms of Sierra Leone, The, 1962 edition, page 123; 

Arms of Tanganyika, The, 1963 edition, page 136; 

Arms of the Federation of Malaya, The, 1960 edition, page 89; 

Arms of the Federation of Nigeria, The, 1961 edition, page 109; 

Arms of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, The, 1956 edition, page 45; 

Arms of Trinidad and Tobago, The, 1964 edition, page 144; 

Arms of Uganda, The, 1965 edition, page 150; 

Biographical Notes on Senior Members of the Staff of the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, 1965 edition, page 515; 

British Parliamentary Papers and non-Parliamentary Papers, Acts of 
Parliament and selected Statutory Instruments, 1952-61 (see List of Parlia- 
mentary Papers, etc., below), 1963 edition, page 123; 

Colombo Plan, The, 1957 edition, page 90; 

Colombo Plan and Special Commonwealth African Assistance Plan, Technical 
Assistance, 1962 edition, page 128; 

Commonwealth and the Brussels Negotiations, The, 1964 edition, page 152; 

Commonwealth Conference on the Teaching of English as a Second Language, 
1962 edition, page 124; 

Commonwealth Conferences 1963-64, List of, 1965 edition, page 143; 

Commonwealth Co-operation in Telecommunications, 1964 edition, page 160; 

Commonwealth Education Conference, 1959, The, 1961 edition, page 120; 

Commonwealth Nationality and Citizenship, 1952 edition, page 76; 

Commonwealth Technical Training Week, 1961, 1962 edition, page 114; 

Commonwealth, The Modern (an article by the Rt. Hon. Duncan Sandys, 
MP, Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations), 1963 edition, page 151; 

Development of the Constitutional Relationship between the Members of the 
Commonwealth, 1953 edition, page 49; 

Economic Development in Commonwealth Countries Overseas, 1955 edition, 
page 63; 

Economics and the Commonwealth—Montreal and After, 1961 edition, 
page 114; 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 1964 edition, page 449; 

High Commission Territories, Basutoland, The Bechuanaland Protectorate and 
Swaziland (article similar to chapters in Part IV of the present edition), 
1961 edition, page 296; 

Imperial and Commonwealth Conferences, 1955 edition, page 68; 

India Office Library, The, 1961 edition, page 106; 
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List of Parliamentary Papers, Non-Parliamentary Papers and Acts of 
Parliament relating to the affairs of Commonwealth countries, issued since 
1917 (to 1952) (with selection of earlier papers extracted from pages 591 
to 626 of the 1940 edition of The Dominions Office and Colonial Office List), 
(see British Parliamentary Papers, etc., above), 1952 edition, page 227; 

Oversea Settlement, 1952 edition, page 83 (See also Cmnd. 9261); 
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